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PREFACE 

The  growing  importance  of  labor  legislation  as  a  subject 
for  careful  study  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  revolution- 
ary adoption  within  five  years  of  workmen's  compensation  for 
industrial  accidents  in  two-thirds  of  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  same  brief  period  eleven  of  these  states  enacted  mini- 
num  wage  laws.  There  ^.ppeared  also,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  protective  regiilations  as  far-reaching  in  possi- 
bilities as  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  an  industrial  poison 
by  the  federal  taxing  power;  the  regulation  in  several  states 
of  seven-day  labor;  the  beginnings  of  effective  prohibition  of 
night  work  following  closely  the  well-nigh  universal  spread 
of  laws  placing  maximtun  limits  upon  the  length  of  the  work- 
ing day  of  women;  and,  even  more  significant,  the  adoption 
by  several  states  of  the  industrial  commission  form  of  adminis- 
tration. 

With  its  rapid  development,  the  mere  extent  and  multi- 
plicity of  labor  legislation  present  to  the  citizen  who  would 
keep  informed  a  task  that  is  truly  formidable.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  191 4  the  federal  Department  of  Labor  assembled 
and  published  the  labor  laws  uf  the  United  States  in  two 
bulky  volumes  totaling  more  than  twenty-four  hundred 
closely  printed  pages.  The  legislatures  of  the  following  two 
years  added  to  this  list  no  fewer  than  fiv..  hundred  new  labor 
laws.  The  laws,  moreover,  are  growing  in  complexity  as  well 
as  in  length  and  number,  and  to  the  ma2se  of  statutes  is  added 
a  lengthening  list  of  administrative  orders  and  of  judicial  de- 
cisions. Obviously,  only  a  few  specialists  can  hope  to  keep 
pace  with  all  the  details  of  this  growth.  As  in  all  other 
sciences,  it  is  necessary,  finally,  in  the  science  of  legislation  to 
formulate  fundamental  principles  which  may  be  generally 
applied. 

This  book,  therefore,  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
citizen  and  the  student  rather  than  from  that  of  the  lawyer. 
With  regard  to  each  of  the  main  phases  of  the  modem  labor 
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problem— individual  and  collective  bargaining,  wages,  hours, 
unemployment,  safety  and  health,  social  insurance,  and  ad- 
ministration— it  endeavors  not  so  much  to  expound  technical 
questions  of  legality  as  to  sketch  the  historical  backgrotmd  of 
the  various  labor  problems,  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of 
each,  and  describe  the  legislative  remedies  which  have  been 
applied.  Throughout  it  is  the  principles  of  labor  law,  not  the 
(fetails  which  may  change  from  legislature  to  legislature,  which 
are  emphasized.  And  this  procedure  has  been  followed  be- 
cause in  a  democracy  it  is  the  people  themselves  whose  col- 
lective opinion  finally  determines  what  the  laws  shall  be  and 
how  effectively  they  shall  be  enforced. 

The  work  is  intended  to  be  both  critical  and  constructive — 
critical  in  that  it  points  out  the  good  and  bad  f eattues  of  the 
statutes,  constructive  in  that  it  shows  how,  in  the  light  of 
experience,  the  good  is  being  strengthened  and  the  bad 
remedied.  Finally,  it  is  in  full  recognition  that  a  law  is 
really  a  law  only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  enforced  that 
each  chapter  emphasizes  efficient  administration  and  that  the 
closing  chapter  is  entirely  devoted  to  this  complex  and  all- 
important  problem. 

In  assembling  facts  and  preparing  chapters,  assistance  has 
been  given  by  many  valued  co-workers,  including  E.  E.  Witte, 
Olin  Ingraham,  David  J.  Saposs,  Anna  Kalet,  Margarett  A. 
Hobbs,  and  the  following  students:  W.  H.  Burhop,  Mark 
Greene,  Ora  Hamish,  A.  P.  Haake,  Harry  Jerome,  Gladjrs 
Owen,  and  Stewart  Schrin:ishaw.  For  painstaking  reading  of 
manuscript  and  proof,  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Jean  M. 
Douglas  and  Solon  De  Leon.  Our  further  thanks  are  extended 
to  the  following  persons,  to  whom  various  chapters  were  sub- 
mitted, and  who  have  given  valuable  criticisms  and  suggestions 
for  improvement:  Richard  T.  Ely  and  H.  W.  Ballantine  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Ernst  Freund  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, Edwin  V.  O'Hara  of  the  Oregon  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission,  Thomas  I.  Parkinson  and  Joseph  P«  Chamber- 
lain of  Columbia  University,  Louis  D.  Brandeis  of  Boston, 
and  Arthur  N.  Holoombe  and  Frank  W.  Taussig  of  Harvard 
University. 

John  R.  Commons 

John  B.  Andrews 
January,  igi6. 
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In  January,  1916,  when  this  book  was  first  offered  to  citizens 
and  students,  the  United  States  possessed  for  its  half -million 
civil  employees  in  case  of  injury  "the  worst  compensation  law 
in  the  world,"  and  no  protection  at  all  for  their  old  age  or  in- 
validity. There  was  no  Federal  legislation  against  child  labor, 
and  little  against  excessive  hom^  in  railroading.  The  country 
had  never  had  a  tmified  system  of  public  employment  offices. 
Restoration  to  earning  power  of  industrial  cripples  had  hardly 
been  thought  of.  Agitation  for  tmiversal  workmen's  health 
insurance  was  just  beginning.  Regulation  of  shop  conditions 
by  administrative  orders  had  still  to  win  wide  acceptance. 
Such  important  matters  as  the  legal  minimum  wage,  hour 
legislation  for  men  in  general  employments,  and  even  work- 
men's compensation  for  accidents,  were  trembling  in  the  scales 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  four  and  a  half  intense  years  which  have  intervened 
were  not  without  their  quickening  influence  in  the  field  of  labor 
legislation.  A  new  sense  of  the  worth,  perhaps  also  of  the 
power,  of  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  of  toil  has  shot  through 
the  thinking  of  lawmakers.  The  result  is  written  lax^ge  upon 
the  pages  of  the  statute  books.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment has  now  a  compensation  law  for  its  own  employees — 
enacted  in  19 16,  the  year  of  a  presidential  election — ^which 
stands  as  a  model  to  the  states  and  to  other  countries.  Rail- 
roading has  been  put  upon  the  basic  eight-hour  day.  Federal 
restrictions  on  child  labor,  based  on  the  power  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce,  were  hardly  declared  unconstitutional 
when  they  were  reenacted  under  the  taxing  power.  For  a 
period  during  the  war  a  national  employment  service  was  ex- 
tended throughout  the  country.  Finally,  1920,  another  presi- 
dential year,  resulted  in  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  a  Federal 
civil  service  retirement  act  and  of  a  measure  for  government 
aid  to  states  adequately  providing  for  the  retraining  of  indus- 
trial cripples.    Meanwhile,  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  sus- 
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tained  hour  legislation  for  men,  minimum  wage  laws,  and  sev- 
eral different  types  of  workmen's  compensation  acts. 

In  the  same  f  otir  and  one-half  years  the  states  have  not  been 
idle.  Twelve  new  commonwealths  enacted  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws,  leaving  by  1920  only  six  which  had  not  taken 
this  first  step  in  a  comprehensive  social  insurance  program. 
Commissions  to  study  health  insurance  were  established  in 
eleven  states,  and  in  New  York  a  health  insurance  bill  backed 
by  the  trade  union  movement  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Three  new  states  adopted  the  eight-hour  day  for  women,  and 
five  jurisdictions  enacted  xxunimum  wage  legislation.  Other 
progressive  laws,  as  well  as  amendments  gradually  stri^gtbr 
ening  existing  statutes,  and  a  general  tightening  up  of  adr 
ministrative  supervision,  have  followed  one  another  ii^pidly. 
Despite  a  few  setbacks,  the  trend  baa  been  strongly  toward 
more  thorough  protection  of  the  lives  and  welfare  pf  the 
wage-earning  population. 

In  all  this  forward  development  it  is  only  the  detail^  of  the 
labor  code  which  have  obang^.  The  fundamental  principle^ 
on  which  the  legislation  is  based  remain  as  they  were.  No 
important  stand  taken  in  the  first  edition  of  this  boqk  has  yet 
had  to  be  modified.  For  addition£^  details  of  statutes  enacted 
year  by  year,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  wnnal  Retnew  of 
Labor  LegisloHoHt  published  by  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation.  This  Rmew,  it  may  be  added,  is  so 
arranged  as  to  serve  as  a  convenient  supplen^ent  to  the  present 
work.  ViQt  assistance  in  checking  up  the  new  experience  pjnd 
in  bringing  t^e  text  down  to  date,  grateful  acknowle4gnient  is 
due  to  Margarett  A.  Hobbs,  Olga  S.  flal^y,  Irene  Sylvester 
Cbubbj  and  Solon  De  Leon,  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation;  to  Edwin  E.  Witte,  secretary 
of  the  Industrial  Ccmniission  of  Wisconsin;  \o  Mrs.  Glenn 
Turner,  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislative  Reference  Library}  and 
to  Prof.  Don  D.  Lescobier,  ot  ij^e  University  of  Wisponsin, 

John  R.  Commoj^^ 
JoHi^  B.  ANPJS^ffws 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  BASIS  OP  LABOR  LAW 

Modem  industry  is  mainly  a  matter  of  buying  and  selling. 
Scarcely  any  person  lives  on  the  things  which  he  alone  pro- 
duces with  his  own  property.  Pormerly  the  protection  of  his 
person  and  his  physical  property  was  the  principal  part  of  the 
law.  Now  the  protection  of  that  intangible  property  which 
arises  through  buying  and  selling  and  is  defined  in  the  law  of 
contract,  occupies  the  attention  of  lawmakers,  courts,  and 
the  administrative  authorities. 

I.  The  Labor  Contract 

The  labor  contract  is  one  of  several  kinds  of  contract,  which 
until  recently  has  differed  from  the  others  but  little  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  Like  the  others  it  originates  in  an  agreement, 
implies  a  promise,  creates  rights  and  duties,  and  is  enforced, 
if  need  be,  by  the  power  of  the  state. 

But  the  labor  contract,  in  course  of  time,  has  come  to  be 

recognized  as  something  peculiar.    When  a  bushel  of  wheat 

is  bought  and  sold,  when  a  factory  or  farm  is  transferred, 

when  a  banker  receives  deposits  or  lends  his  credit,  when  a 

corporation  issues  stocks  or  bonds,  the  rights  and  duties  created 

thereby  can  be  fulfilled  by  delivering  something  external  aad 
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unhuman.  But  when  a  laborer  agrees  to  work  he  must  deliver 
himself  for  a  time  into  the  control  of  another.  He  earns  his 
living,  not  by  working  upon  his  own  property,  but  by  working 
upon  the  property  of  another,  and  by  accepting  aU  the  con- 
ditions he  finds  there.  And,  if  he  has  no  property  of  his  own 
sufficient  to  fall  back  upon,  he  is  tmder  an  imperious  necessity 
of  immediately  agreeing  with  somebody  who  has.  This  pe- 
culiar relation  between  a  propertyless  seller  of  himself,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  propertied  buyer  on  the  other,  coupled  as  it 
is  ^tb  equal  suffrage  of  both  in  the  politics  of  the  country, 
has  gradually  acquired  recognition  as  something  sufficiently 
important  for  the  government  to  take  notice  of.  While  the 
courts  and  law  books  have  dealt  with  the  labor  contract  as 
similar  to  other  contracts,  l^slation  goes  behind  the  legal 
face  of  things  and  looks  at  the  bargaining  power  which  pre- 
cedes the  contract.  It  distinguish^  the  price  bargain,  the 
investment  bargain,  the  real-estate  bargain,  and  others,  from 
the  wage  bargain.  The  former  are  dealings  between  property- 
owners.  The  latter  is  a  bargain  which  involves  not  only 
wages,  but  also  hours  of  labor,  speed  and  fatigue,  safety  and 
health,  accident  and  disease,  even  life  itself.  Unemployment 
is  failiu^  to  make  such  a  bargain;  immigration,  chiid  labor, 
education,  prison  labor,  collective  bargaining,  and  so  on,  are 
conditions  which  determine  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
laborer.  Every  topic  in  labor  legislation  is  a  phase  of  the 
wage  bargain,  and  it  is  because  a  large  class  of  people  have 
come  to  depend  permanently,  not  on  their  property  or  re- 
sources, but  on  these  bargains  with  property-owners,  that 
labor  legislation  has  significance. 

This  spectacle  of  the  free  laborer,  without  property  but  with 
the  ballot,  bargaining  for  his  livelihood  but  electing  his  rulers, 
is  something  new  and  unaccustomed,  mes^sured  by  the  life  of 
nations.  It  has  come  about  through  what  may  be  called  in- 
dustrial, legal,  and  political  changes. 


(i)  Industry 

Scaroely  a  generation  has  passed  since  the  natural  resources 
:  tbe  country  were  sufficiently  free  to  pen;xiit  people  without 
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property  td  acquire  ownership  merely  by  labor.  The  home- 
stead laws,  culminating  in  1862,  may  be  looked  upon  as  early 
labor  legislation,  for  they  were  intended  to  provide  "free 
land"  by  preventing  the  public  domain  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  capitalists  and  slave-owners  and  so  to  furnish  an  out- 
let to  laborers  from  the  East.  Workmen  who  cotdd  not  be- 
came farmera  or  miners  could  become  tradesmen  and  inde- 
pendent mechanics  in  the  new  towns.  But  since  the  lands 
have  been  closed  by  occupation,  and  their  values  have  in- 
creased, money  or  credit  is  required  to  purchase  them.  This 
means  that  laborers  without  capital  must  seek  capitalists  to 
employ  them. 

In  1869  the  first  Pacific  railway  was  completed,  and  im- 
mediately Chinese  coolies  made  their  appearance  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  strike-breakers,  and  the  manufactured  products  of 
Massachusetts  contributed  to  unemployment  in  California. 
The  railway  and  steamship  have  made  labor  almost  as  mov- 
able as  capital,  and  any  bargaining  advantage  which  wage- 
earners  have  in  one  section  of  the  country  is  quickly  levelled 
by  migration. 

Huge  factories  and  corporations  were  almost  tmknown  a 
generation  ago,  but  now  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
has  some  200,000  employees,  and  single  establishments  have 
thousands  and  ten  thousands.  The  special  bargaining  power 
of  skilled  mechanics  is  levelled  down  to  that  of  the  lesser 
skilled. 

Thus  the  three  industrial  factors  of  closed  land,  labor 
mobility,  and  large  scale  production  have  produced  a  dass 
permanently  dependent  on  wages. 


(2)  Labor  Law 

When  land  and  natural  resources  were  free,  labor  was  not 
always  free.  Slave  labor  in  the  South,  indentured  labor  and 
apprenticeship  in  the  North  and  South,  contract  labor  from 
abroad,  wete  based  on  fcgal  devices  by  which  the  laborer 
oould  be  kept  from  running  away.  Not  until  the  enactment 
of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  following  the  Civil  War,  did 
^very  and  involimtary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment 
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for  crime,  become  everywhere  illegal.^  The  labor  contract 
henceforth  has  its  peculiar  significance.  Although  in  theory 
it  is  like  other  contracts,  yet  it  cannot  in  fact  be  enforced. 
The  laborer  cannot  sell  hixnself  into  slavery  or  into  involtm- 
tary  servitude.  He  retains  the  right  to  change  his  mind,  to 
quit  work,  to  run  away.  Certain  other  contracts  can,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  sufficient  remedy,  be  enforced  by  the 
courts  by  compelling  ** specific  performance.'*  ^  But  specific 
performance  of  the  labor  contract  is  involuntary  servitude. 
Business  contracts,  if  violated,  are  ground  for  damages  which 
the  cotu't  orders  paid  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  all  of  the 
btisiness  property  of  the  debtor.  The  labor  contract  also,  if 
violated,  is  ground  for  damages,  but  for  the  cotut  to  order 
damages  paid  out  of  labor  property  would  be  to  order  the 
laborer  to  work  out  the  debt.  This  is  involuntary  servitude. 
Hence  the  employer  is  left  with  the  empty  remedy  of  bringing 
suit  against  a  propertyless  man.  He  can  protect  himself  by 
making  contracts  which  he  also  can  terminate  at  any  time 
by  discharging  the  workman  without  notice. 

Thus  the  labor  contract  becomes,  in  effect,  a  new  contract 
every  day  and  hour.  It  is  a  continuous  process  of  wage  bar- 
gaining. It  carries  no  effective  rights  and  duties  for  thie 
future  and  is  as  insecure  as  it  is  free.  After  land  has  ceased 
to  be  free  the  laborer  becomes  free.  Closed  resources  and 
freedom  with  insecurity  produce  in  time  a  permanent  dass 
of  wage-earners. 

(j)  Politics 

In  the  northern  states  the  suffrage  was  granted  to  all  male 
wage-earners  during  the  years  preceding  1845,  by  removing 
the  property  qualifications.^    This  was  as  much  as  forty  to 


^Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Amendments,  Art.  XIII: 

"Sec.  I.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

"Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.*' 

The  exception  in  the  cate  of  the  seaman's  contrapt  will  be  noted  later. 

*See  Anm^ws,  American  Law,  1908,  Vol.  I,  pp.  582,  1586. 

'Rhode  Island  was  the  only  northern  state  that  retained  the  property 
qualification* 
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sixty  years  in  advance  of  other  nations,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
first  experiment  in  the  world's  history  of  universal  admission 
of  the  propertyless  laborer  to  an  equal  share  in  government 
with  the  prop«iiied  capitalist  or  employer.  A  similar  experi- 
ment was  made  in  the  South  after  the  slaves  were  freed  by 
war.  Henceforth  the  laborer  not  only  shares  in  electing  the 
legislature  that  makes  the  law,  but  he  shares  in  selecting  the 
judges  who  interpret  it  and  the  governors,  factory  inspectors, 
sheriffs,  marshals  and  constables  who  enforce  it.  The  labor 
contract  and  the  wage  bargain  become  as  much  a  question  of 
the  control  of  politics  as  they  are  of  large-scale  industry  and 
the  mobility  of  labor.  Wherever  property-owners  or  em- 
ployers can  deprive  the  laborer  of  his  suffrage  or  can  control 
his  vote,  there  they  can  more  effectively  control  his  bargaining 
power.  He  may  be  disfranchised,  as  in  the  South,  or  intimi- 
dated, as  in  some  towns  controlled  directly  by  corporations,  or 
maniptdated  and  bought,  as  in  towns  controlled  indirectly 
through  the  political  "machine."  So  the  struggle  for  the  suf- 
frage, begun  ninety  years  ago  in  the  North,  renewed  in  the 
struggle  of  twenty  years  ago  for  the  secret  ballot,  and  kept  up 
in  the  struggle  against  political  corruption,  is  both  a  cause 
and  a  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  wage-earners  as  a 
class  in  modem  industry. 


2.  Individual  Rights 

Federal  and  state  constitutions  contain  the  fundamental 
laws  and  create  the  authorities  of  government  with  the  power 
to  interpret,  amend,  and  enforce  them.  The  Declaration  ot 
Independence  and  most  of  the  state  constitutions  declare  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War  certain  of 
the  southern  states  declared  only  that  aU  freemen  are  equal. 
Those  constitutions  were  afterward  changed  to  read  all  men 
are  equal.  Some  constitutions  say  that  they  are  **  equally  free 
and  independent."  If  they  are  equal,  they  have  equal  rights. 
Some  of  these  rights  are  declared  to  be  natural,  essential,  in- 
defeasible, inalienable.  Among  the  inalienable  rights  men- 
tioned in  different  constitutions  are  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  property, 
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reputation,  and  enjojmient  of  the  gains  or  proceeds  of  a  man's 
own  labor.* 

The  federal  constitution  guarantees  certain  means  for  pro 
teeting  these  rights,  and  prohibits  certain  measures  that  vio- 
late or  impair  them.  Among  the  protective  measures  are  the 
writ  of  hdbeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  the  right  peaceably 
to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  security  against 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure  of  persons,  of  houses,  papers 
or  effects,  indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  speedy  and  public 
trial,  compensation  for  property  taken  for  public  use,  due 
process  of  law,  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Among  the  pro- 
hibited measures  are  bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws  and 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Finally,  the 
enunciation  of  certain  rights  cannot  be  construed  to  deny  or 
disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.  These  restrictions, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  those  insuring  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  and  the  obligation  of  contracts,  are  binding  on 
Congress  and  not  on  the  states.  The  fourteenth  amendment 
prohibits  any  state  from  denying  due  process  of  law  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  but  under  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
this  protection  does  not  extend  to  other  rights  guaranteed  in 
the  early  amendments  to  the  constitution,  which,  as  has  just 
been  said,  are  protected  only  against  infringement  by  Congress.* 


*The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  "read  into'*  the  constitutions, 
where  it  says:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  lUl  men 
are  created  equal*  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.'*  Twenty-eight  state  constitutions  declare  that  men  are 
naturally  equal.  Five  restricted  this  to  "freemen'*  before  the  Civil 
War  and  afterward  changed  the  phrase  (Kansas,  1858).  Three  states 
assert  the  equality  of  all  men  framing  a  "social  compact."  Thirty-five 
states  have  clauses  embodying  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights.  The 
right  of  acquiring  property,  by  which  contract  is  understood,  is  claimed 
as  an  inalienable  natural  right  by  twenty-six  states.  Three  states  in- 
clude the  right  to  reputation,  wnich  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
property.  The  enjoyment  of  the  gains  of  a  man's  own  industry,  or 
of  tiie  proceeds  of  his  labor,  is  an  inalienable  right  in  two  states.  Kansas 
specifies  the  right  to  control  over  one's  own  person.  Montana,  when 
mentioninp^  the  right  to  seek  and  obtain  safety  and  happiness,  adds  the 
proviso  "m  all  lawful  things." 

'Willoughby,  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States ,  19 10,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  175  ff. 
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If  certain  rights,  such  as  life,  liberty,  and  property,  are  strict- 
ly and  literally  ** inalienable,"  then  they  cannot  either  be 
given  away  by  any  x)erson  or  taken  away  by  any  other  person 
or  by  government,  either  by  coercion  or  by  persuasion,  either 
by  violence  or  by  voluntary  sale  and  compensation.  If  the 
owner  sells  them,  they  are  worthless  to  the  buyer,  because  he 
gets  no  title.  Of  course,  it  follows  that  these  rights  were 
never  considered  strictly  *' inalienable.*'  Only  an  impossible 
anarchist  could  believe  this.  The  fourteenth  amendment 
partly  clears  the  atmosphere.  "Privileges  and  immunities''' 
are  substituted  for  inalienable  rights.  Life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty can  be  taken  provided  it  be  done  according  to  *'  due  proc* 
ess  of  law."  ''Equality"  becomes  '* equal  protection  of  the 
laws."  In  other  words,  rights  become  ** relative,"  not  ''abso- 
lute," cUienabk  but  protected. 

But,  if  rights  are  relative,  then  their  meanings  and  defini- 
tions are  liable  to  change  when  the  relationships  to  which 
th^  refer  happen  to  change.  The  rights  of  property  are  de- 
fined in  several  constitutions  as  the  right  of  acquiring,  possess- 
ing and  protecting  property.  These  were  the  significant  points 
in  the  definition  when  people  were  isolated,  as  they  were  in 
colonial  and  pioneer  times.  At  that  stage,  their  main  con- 
cern was  in  getting  and  holding  physical  property,  Uke  lands, 
crops  or  even  himian  beings,  if  the  definition  of  property  in- 
cluded slaves.  But  in  modem  society,  based,  as  it  is,  mainly 
on  bu3ring  and  selling,  the  right  to  withhold  property  from 
others  becomes  significant.  It  is  this  that  protects  the  in- 
dividual in  his  power  of  bargaining — his  power,  protected  by 
law,  to  hold  back  and  wait  until  an  agreement  can  be  reached 
upon  the  ^cchange  value  of  the  property  before  permitting 
others  to  take  it  or  use  it. 

This  right  to  withhold  property  is  like  the  laborer's  right 
to  withhold  his  labor,  by  refusing  to  work  or  by  quitting 
work.  But  in  the  case  of  the  laborer  this  is  also  "liberty" — 
a  "personal"  right  rather  than  a  "property"  right.  It  is  his 
right  to  withhold  his  services  from  the  use  of  others  imtil 
their  value  can  be  agreed  upon.  This  is  the  legal  basis  of  his 
wage  bargain. 

Hence  property  and  liberty  change  places  and  merge  their 
meanings  when  industry  changes  from  the  agricultural  stage 
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of  production  for  self  to  the  modem  stage  of  bargaining  with 
others.  The  wage-earner's  ** property"  becomes  his  right  to 
seek  an  employer  and  to  acquire  property  in  the  form  of 
wages;  his  property  in  the  sense  of  liberty  is  his  right  to 
refuse  work  or  to  quit  work  if  the  conditions  are  not  satis- 
factory. The  employer's  "property"  is,  in  part,  his  right  to 
seek  laborers  and  acquire  their  services;  his  property,  in  the 
sense  of  "liberty,"  is  his  right  to  run  his  business  in  his  own 
way,  that  is,  in  part,  to  withhold  employment  or  to  dis- 
charge the  laborer  if  the  bargain  is  unsatisfactory. 

These  definitions  of  property  rights  are  evidently  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  older  ideas  of  property  in  physical  things,  such 
as  lands,  buildings,  machinery  or  slaves.  They  signify  rights 
of  buying  and  selling,  of  access  to  a  market.  They  are  "in- 
tangible" property,  and  not  "tangible."  They  are  like  the 
"good  will"  of  a  business.  They  are  defined  as  "property" 
because  they  are  necessary  to  give  to  things  and  services  that 
value  in  exchange  which  in  modem  industry  depends  as  much 
on  selling  them  as  it  does  on  "producing"  them. 

Only  within  the  past  half-century  have  courts  and  legis- 
lattires  distinguished  and  protected  such  intangible  property 
as  good  will,  trade  marks  and  trade  names,  based  on  the 
right  of  access  to  a  commodity  market,  and  still  more  re- 
cently has  "access  to  a  labor  market"  been  treated  in  effect 
as  a  property  right  of  both  the  laborer  and  the  employer,  in 
addition  to  a  personal  right.  ^  Not  merely  the  contract  after 
it  is  made  is  property,  but  the  right  to  be  unhindered  by 
others  in  order  to  make  a  labor  contract  is  a  property  right. 
It  is  "intangible"  property  both  of  the  laborer  who  seeks  em- 
ployers and  of  the  employer  who  seeks  laborers.  It  is  in- 
tangible because  it  is  merely  the  act  of  offering  and  yet  with- 
holding services  or  commodities.  It  is  property  and  becomes 
capital  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  power  of  getting  value  in 
exchange.  Just  as  the  employer's  property  is  both  his  phys- 
ical factory  and  his  intangible  business,  so  the  laborer's 
property  is  both  his  physical  body  and  his  intangible  labor. 
This  "intangible"  property  has  come  to  mean  a  part  of  what 


*See  also  Willoughby,  CtmstUtUumal  Law.VoX,  II,  p.  872;    Hall. 
Constitutional  Law,   1914,  pp.   134,   135;    "Doctrine  of  Conspiracy,' 
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was  formerly  known  as  personal  liberty.  It  is  that  kind  of 
liberty  that  has  money  value.  It  gives  value  alike  to  the 
laborer's  labor  and  the  employer's  business. 

If  meanings  of  property  and  liberty  change  with  changes 
in  industry,  so  does  the  meaning  of  equality.  Equality  for 
the  colonist  and  the  pioneer  signified  mainly  equal  right  to 
acquire  property  through  lobar — ^now  it  signifies  equal  right 
to  acquire  it  through  bargaining.  But  where  bargaining  power 
on  the  one  side  is  power  to  withhold  access  to  physical  prop- 
erty and  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  on  the  other  side  is  only 
power  to  withhold  labor  by  doing  without  those  necessaries, 
then  equality  of  rights  may  signify  inequality  of  bargaining 
power.  The  gradual  recognition  of  inequalities  of  waiting 
power  has  required  changes  to  be  nfiade  in  the  legal  means  of 
protecting  equality,  and  these  changes  underlie  the  history 
of  labor  legislation.  They  occur  within  limits  prescribed  by 
**due  process  of  law." 

3.  Due  Process  op  Law 

The  constitutions,  which  declare  private  rights  inalienable, 
yet  provide  methods  and  standards  both  to  abridge  them  and 
to  protect  them.  A  right  has  two  sides.  It  is  a  right  of  one 
and  a  duty,  of  another,  or  of  all  others.  One  person  signs  a 
note  agreeing  to  pay  $20  to  another  person.  The  second  per- 
son has  a  right  to  receive  $20 — ^the  first  is  under  a  duty  to  pay 
it.  One  person  owns  a  piece  of  land.  He  has  a  right  to  use 
it  as  he  pleases — ^all  other  persons  are  tmder  the  duty  to  keep 
off  and  let  him  alone.  To  protect  the  rights  of  one  is  to  en- 
force the  duties  of  others.  If  a  right  of  one  is  abridged  or 
reduced,  the  corresponding  duty  of  another  or  of  all  others 
is  reduced.  If  a  debt  is  reduced  from  $20  to  $10,  both  the 
right  to  receive  and  the  duty  to  pay  are  reduced.  If  a 
person's  right  to  use  his  land  as  he  pleases  is  restricted,  then 
the  corresponding  duties  of  others  are  reduced.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  person's  duties  are  just  so  much  subtracted  from 
the  total  of  his  rights,  and  so  to  reduce  the  amotmt  of  his 
duties  is  to  enlarge  the  total  amount  of  his  rights.  To  reduce 
the  rights  of  one  is  to  enlarge  the  corresponding  rights  of  others. 

Here  must  be  noted  the  distinction  already  made  between 
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the  labor  contract  and  the  wage  bargain.  The  two  may  b# 
diametrically  opposed.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  wagd 
bargain,  if  an  employer's  right  to  require  a  woman  to  work 
unlimited  hours  is  reduced,  then  the  woman's  duty  is  conse- 
quently reduced  and  her  rights  enlarged.  But,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  labor  contract,  she  loses  the  right  to  con- 
tract for  tmlimited  hotirs.  This, may  be  a  mere  fictitious 
right  for  her,  existing  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  whereas  it 
is  in  reality  the  right  of  the  employer  to  compel  her  to  work. 
Ffom  the  legal  standpoint  her  rights  are  abridged — ^from  the 
economic  standpoint  they  are  enlarged.  Likewise,  from  the 
legal  standpoint  the  employer's  duty  is  reduced  when  her 
hours  of  service  are  reduced.  Prom  the  economic  standpoint 
his  duty  may  be  increased,  if  her  bargaining  power  is  in- 
creased. It  is  this  contradiction  between  the  labor  contract 
and  the  wage  bargain  that  labor  legislation  attempts  to 
reconcile.* 

The  state  exercises  the  great  and  sovereign  power  of  en- 
larging and  abridging  rights  and  duties  without  consent  of 
the  parties.  This  power  is  intended,  under  our  constitutions, 
to  be  safeguarded  most  minutely  and  accurately.  The  safe* 
guards  are  developed  with  reference  to  an  all-inclusive  term» 
**due  process  of  law." 

Due  process  of  law,  along  with  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitutions, determines  both  the  substance  and  the  procedtu'e 
of  government  in  three  principal  aspects:  first,  the  public 
powers,  or  the  powers  of  government  under  which  authority 
is  granted  to  protect,  enlarge  or  abridge  rights  and  duties; 
second,  the  public  authorities,  or  the  powers  of  officials  acting 
within  that  authority;  and  third,  the  principles,  standards  or 
** maxims"  that  determine  the  limits  beyond  which  public 
powers  and  public  authorities  shall  not  go.  Each  of  these 
aspects  affects  labor  legislation. 

(i)  Public  Powers 

a.  Power  to  Preserve  Peace  and  Execute  the  Laws,  Govern- 
ment exists,  first  of  all,  to  enforce  the  duty  to  keep  the  peace. 

»  See  "Public  Benefit,"  p.  24;  "Equal  Protection  of  the  I-aws,"  p.  28; 
"Maximum  Hours,  Women/'  pp.  244-247. 
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To  do  this  it  may  use  force.  It  is  the  custodian  of  physi* 
cal  coercion  and  the  authority  that  may  threaten  violence. 
Only  in  actual  self -defense  or  in  extreme  urgency  has  an  in- 
dividual the  right  to  resort  to  violence.  He  must  confine 
himself  to  persuasion  in  every  other  case.  Groups  of  individ- 
uals may  go  on  strike,  may  get  together  for  free  discussion, 
or  for  agitation  and  joint  action,  but  they  must  assemble  and 
act  peaceably.  Even  though  they  suffer  the  greatest  in- 
justice they  must  not  go  beyond  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
law  and  order.  The  authorization,  or  "power,"  of  the  state 
to  use  violence  in  order  to  execute  the  laws,  to  protect  person 
and  property,  to  punish  for  crime,  is  its  first  and  highest  justi- 
fication, without  which  no  other  power  could  exist,  and  all 
government  would  be  impossible.  This  is  its  exclusive  au- 
thority, and  it  cannot  compromise  the  question  or  permit 
private  violence,  except  at  the  peril  of  its  own  existence. 
Under  the  justification  of  preserving  the  peace  and  executing 
the  laws,  the  state  may  deprive  individuals  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  consent  or  compensation. 

b.  The  Taxing  Power.  The  taxing  power  is  an  authoriza- 
tion imder  which  government  takes  private  property  for  pub- 
lic purposes  without  compensation.  By  this  authority  the 
state  provides  for  the  most  fundamental  legislation  for  or 
against  labor.  It  provides  free  schools,  compulsory  education 
for  future  workers,  and  pays  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all 
officials  who  enforce  the  labor  laws.  A  labor  law  is  defeated 
as  surely  by  voting  against  taxes  to  enforce  it  as  by  voting 
outright  against  the  law  itself.  But  the  taxing  power  is  used, 
not  only  for  revenue,  but  also  for  purposes  which  otherwise 
are  justified  under  the  police  power.  A  tariff  on  the  products 
of  foreign  pauper  labor  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  bargain- 
ing power  of  American  labor.  A  tax  on  poisonous  phosphor- 
us matches  is  placed  so  high  that  it  brings  in  no  revenue  at 
all,  and  serves  only  to  protect  the  health  of  employees.  Under 
our  form  of  government  the  police  power  belongs  to  the  states 
and  not  to  the  federal  government.  But  the  federal  govern- 
ment does,  under  the  justification  of  the  taxing  power,  what 
the  states  might  do  under  the  police  power. 

c.  Guardianship.  The  state  is  the  universal  trustee  or 
guardian,  and  exercises  the  remnants  of  the  authority  which 
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the  monarch  had  as  parens  pairuB,  the  ** father  of  his  country." 
In  mediaeval  times  the  property  of  a  chief  tenant  reverted  at 
death  to  the  king,  and  the  children  became  the  wards  of  the 
king,  for  the  king's  benefit.  Now  the  state  is  trustee  for  the 
ben^t  of  the  children  and  the  people.  This  power  justifies 
child  labor  legislation.  In  the  early  law  of  patria  potestas,  or 
**  power  of  the  father,"  the  natural  father  was  the  owner  of 
his  child,  as  he  was  owner  of  his  wife,  lands,  slaves  and 
chattels.  It  was  the  child's  duty  to  obey.  Now,  the  child 
has  many  rights  against  its  parent,  and,  since  it  is  unable  to 
enforce  these  rights  itself  when  the  parent  violates  them,  the 
state  intervenes  as  its  guardian  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
futtu'e.*  It  takes  the  child  away  if  necessary;  it  deprives  the 
parent  of  his  right  to  the  child's  earnings  by  prohibiting  its 
employment  or  by  reducing  its  hours  of  labor;  it  enforces  the 
parent's  duty  of  education  by  compulsory  school  attendance. 
Patria  potestas  yields  to  the  authority  of  parens  patruB, 

This  authority  of  the  state  is  nowadays  treated  as  a  branch 
of  the  police  power.^  As  such,  it  is  a  justification  for  an  ex- 
treme use  of  the  police  power  not  permitted  in  other  cases. 
It  deals  with  children,  unable  to  make  bargains  for  themselves. 
The  police  power  primarily  interferes  with  the  bargains  of 
adults.  Restrictions  which  the  courts  would  not  permit 
under  other  classifications  within  the  police  power  are  un- 
questionably approved  when  the  justification  of  guardianship 
is  merged  with  that  of  police. 

d.  Eminent  Domain,  The  state  may  be  an  owner  of  prop- 
erty and  business,  like  a  private  person.  It  may  acqtiire 
ownership  by  various  methods,  all  of  which  rest  ultimately 
on  its  sovereign  power  of  coercion.  Some  of  its  properties 
are  acquired  by  conquest.  Others  are  purchased  by  voluntary 
bargain;  others,  by  comptilsory  bargain,  imder  the  power  of 
eminent  domain.  In  either  case  the  power  of  taxation  may 
furnish  the  funds. 

Eminent  domain  is  a  justification  of  the  state  in  taking 
property  from  its  own  citizens  without  their  consent.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  other  powers  in  'that  it  appUes  to  an  individual 
rather  than  to  a  class,  and  therefore  our  constitutions  require 

^See  Andrews,  American  Law,  pp.  652-654,  and  cases  there  cited. 
•Preund,  Police  Power,  1904,  pp.  346--253. 
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that  compensation  be  made  when  property  is  taken.  The 
individual  has  no  inalienable  right  to  withhold  his  property 
from  the  state,  if  the  state  desires  it  for  a  public  pttrpose. 
But  the  constitutions  protect  the  individual  against  the  state 
by  requiring  just  compensation. 

e.  Proprietorship.  Whether  it  acquires  physical  property 
or  not,  the  state,  in  its  various  divisions  of  town,  dty,  coimty, 
state,  and  nation,  becomes  an  employer  of  thousands  of  wage- 
earners.  It  fixes  their  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor 
according  to  its  own  ideas  as  determined  by  its  legislatures, 
executives,  or  courts.  It  is  not  restricted,  as  it  is  when  exer- 
cising the  poUce  power,  because  it  is  not  taking  away  private 
property  (except  perhaps  as  it  falls  back  on  the  taxing  power 
to  pay  the  wages).  Consequently,  the  American  state,  under 
universal  suffrage  and  the  power  of  proprietorship,  or  public 
ownership  and  operation  of  public  business,  supported  by  the 
taxing  power,  has  gone  far  ahead  of  private  owners  in  raising 
wages,  shortening  hours  and  improving  the  conditions  of  its 
employees.  Even  contractors,  or  private  employers  who  work 
for  the  state,  are  required,  under  laws  that  provide  for  "fair 
wages,"  as  in  England,  or  for  the  "prevailing  rate  of  wages,'* 
as  in  America,  to  pay  higher  wages  or  observe  shorter  hours 
than  they  might  in  their  work  for  private  capitalists.^ 

/.  The  Police  Power.  The  police  power  is  an  indefinite 
authorization  for  the  American  state  to  abridge  liberty  or 
property  without  consent  or  compensation  in  addition  to  its 
other  more  definite  powers.  An  individual  is  sick  with  diph- 
theria. The  state  draws  the  line  of  quarantine  beyond  which 
his  family  and  friends  are  deprived  of  their  Uberty  of  move- 
ment. Valuable  animals  have  the  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
The  state  may  order  them  to  be  shot  and  buried  without  con- 
sent or  compensation.  A  public  utility  corporation  has  the 
valuable  bargaining  power  of  fixing  its  prices  for  gas,  elec- 
tricity, water,  or  transportation,  and  withholding  service  if  the 
price  is  not  paid.  The  state  reduces  the  price  and  compels 
the  company  to  continue  or  increase  the  service.  The  em- 
ployer has  valuable  rights  in  his  defenses  of  assumption  of 
risk,  fellow  servant,  and  contributory  negligence  in  suits 

1  See  "  Historical  Development  of  the  Minimum  Wage,  United  States," 
p.  195;  "Maximum  Hours,  Men/*  p.  251. 
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brought  against  him  for  damages  caused  by  accident.  The 
state  takes  away  his  defenses  and  increases  by  so  much  the 
value  of  the  rights  belonging  to  his  employees.*  Other 
examples  might  be  given.  The  bulk  of  labor  legislation  by 
the  states  looks  for  authorization  to  the  police  power. 

The  police  pow^er  in  the  United  States  diflfers  from  other 
powers  in  the  miscellaneous  and  indefinite  range  of  subjects 
that  it  may  cover.  It  is  defined  rather  by  what  it  does  not 
cover  than  by  what  it  does.  It  differs  from  the  taxing  power 
in  that  it  reduces  the  owner's  liberty  to  tise,  acqtiire,  or  own 
property,  rather  than  the  revenues  derived  from  it.  It  dif- 
fers from  eminent  domain  in  that  it  applies  to  a  class  rather 
than  to  an  individual  and  does  not  require  compensation  to 
be  made.  While  it  includes  guardianship,  it  differs  from  it 
in  that  it  abridges  or  enlarges  the  rights  of  adults  and  ftdl 
citizens  instead  of  those  of  children.  It  differs  from  public 
ownership  and  operation,  or  proprietary  power,  in  that  it 
abridges  or  enlarges  the  powers  of  private  persons  over  their 
own  persons  or  property  instead  of  the  power  of  the  state 
over  its  own  property  or  business.  It  differs  from  the  power 
to  use  violence  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  and  execute  the 
laws,  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  justifications  or  reasons  advanced 
according  to  which  the  state  is  authorized  to  enact  the  laws 
themselves,  rather  than  the  physical  power  to  enforce  them 
after  enactment.  It  is  the  police  powers  not  the  police 
man. 

The  other  powers  of  the  state,  previously  mentioned,  are 
in  theory  definitely  limited.  Either  they  accomplish  only 
a  specific  object  of  government,  such  as  conquest,  peace,  the 
execution  of  laws,  the  acquisition  of  revenues,  or  the  purchase 
of  property,  or  they  extend  only  to  a  limited  class  of  people, 
such  as  children  or  public  employees.  But,  in  addition  to 
these  objects  and  persons,  there  are  those  large  an:l  indefinite 
purposes  of  public  safety,  health,  morals,  welfare,  and  pros- 
perity, and  those  many  but  indefinite  classes  of  producers  and 
consumers,  buyers  and  sellers,  employers  and  employees, 
who  often  are  restrained  by  government  under  the  police  power. 
Moreover,  these  purposes  and  classes  are  continually  changing 


*  See  "  Industrial  Aecident  Insurance,'*  p.  387. 
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as  indmrtry  ehangea  from  agriculture  to  commerce,  or  9c  p^P^ 
erty  changes  from  physical  things  to  bargaining  and  con- 
tracts, or  a9  population  heco[Qie$  more  congested  and  people 
inteffore  with  one  another,  or  as  public  opinion  regarding 
rights  and  duties,  morals  and  welfare,  advances  from  igno- 
rance to  intelligence,  from  servitude  to  liberty.  It  is  the  police 
power,  for  the  most  part,  that  affords,  in  the  case  of  the  state 
governments,  that  elastic  justification  by  which  the  state 
abridges  or  enlarges  liberty  or  property  without  compensation, 
in  order  to  achieve  a  newly  recognised  pubUc  purpose  through 
a  newly  recognised  class  of  persons  or  things. 

g,  Comm0rce  Power  and  Federal  Powers.  The  police  power 
is  not  isolated  from  the  other  powers.  All  of  them  are  but 
different  ways  of  looking  at  the  single  power  of  sovereignty. 
But,  tmder  our  system  of  government,  sovereignty  is  divided 
between  the  federal  government  and  the  state  governments. 
The  federal  government  has  specific  delegated  powers  of  taxa- 
tion, of  regulation  of  foreign  and  interstate  commerce,  while 
the  states  have  the  taxing  power,  and,  in  addition,  the  ''police 
power.  * '  But  the  federal  government  uses  its  delegated  powers 
to  aeoomplish  the  same  purposes  that  the  states  accomplish 
with  their  reserved  police  power.  The  taxing  power  is  used 
by  the  federal  government,  not  merely  to  secure  revenue,  but 
to  protect  industry  and  labor  against  foreign  competition,  or 
to  suppress  state  bank-notes,  colored  oleomargarine,  or  poison- 
ous phosphorus  matches.  The  "commerce**  power  is  used  to 
regulate  railroad  rates  and  services,  to  restrict  hours  of  labor 
and  to  require  the  adoption  of  safety  devices  by  railroad  or 
steamship  companies.  New  lines  of  legislation  protecting 
labor,  such  as  child  labor  and  workmen's  compensation,  if 
adopted  by  state  governments,  are  justified  by  the  police  power 
— if  adopted  by  the  federal  government,  they  are  juiStified  by 
the  taxing  power  or  the  commerce  power.  Yet  all  powers  are 
but  the  single  power  of  sovereignty  split  up  to  fit  the  constitu- 
ttonal  divisions  of  government.^ 

k.  Police  Power  and  Ike  Constitutum.    Prom  the  foregoing, 


^  For  detailed  history  of  the  conflict  between  th^  commerce  and  police 
fkowert,  see  HavUngi,  "The  IHvelopm^t  of  La^w  as  Illustrated  by 
the  Decisions  Relating  to  the  Police  Power  of  the  Sjtate/'  in  Proceedings 
of  the  Amerifiom  Fhilosophical  Society,  1900,  Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  349. 
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it  will  be  seen  how  impossible  it  is  accurately  to  define  the 
police  power,  the  taxing  power,  or  the  commerce  power.  Com- 
paring the  police  power  with  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  Preund  says*  the  state  "exercises  its  compulsory  powers 
for  the  prevention  and  anticipation  of  wrong  by  narrow- 
ing common-law  rights  through  conventional  restraints  and 
positive  regulations  which  are  not  confined  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  wrongful  acts.  It  is  the  latter  kind  of  state  con- 
trol which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  police  power.  The 
maxim  of  this  power  is  that  every  individual  must  submit  to 
such  restraints  in  the  exercise  of  his  liberty  or  of  his  rights 
of  property  as  may  be  required  to  remove  or  reduce  the  dan- 
ger of  the  abuse  of  these  rights  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
unskilful,  careless,  or  imscrupulous." 

Describing  this  power  as  developed  imder  American  institu- 
tions, Ely  says:*  **It  is  that  power  of  the  courts  committed 
to  them  by  American  constitutions  whereby  they  must  shape 
property  and  contract  to  existing  social  conditions  by  settling 
the  question  of  how  far  social  regulations  may,  without  com- 
pensation, impose  burdens  on  property." 

Comparing  it  with  other  powers  of  government,  Hastings 
says:'  "It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  Treitschke's  oft-repeated 
declaration,  that  the  state  is  force,  in  order  to  conclude  that 
the  'police  power'  is  a  fiction.  Every  judge  whom  we  have 
seen  attempt  to  analyze  it  finds  in  it  Madison's  'indefinite 
supremacy*  of  the  state.  The  doctrine  of  faculties  and 
separate  powers  of  the  state  may  not  be  as  essentially  absurd 
as  Treitschke  thinks,  but  in  our  case  the  term  is  certainly  a 
mere  abstract  and  collective  one  for  the  state,  where  regarded 
as  employed  in  certain  functions."  Hastings  also  says  that 
the  police  power  is  **a  branch  of  constitutional  law  peculiar 
to  countries  having  legislatiires  with  limited  power.  It  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  American  conception  of  protecting  the  in- 
dividual from  the  state."  * 

We  may  not  say  that  the  police  power  is  a  fiction,  for  it  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  reasoning  by  which,  under  out  federal 


^Police  Power f  p.  8. 

'  Property  and  Contract  in  Their  Relations  to  the  Distribution  of  Wealth, 
19 1 4,  Vol.  I,  p.  220. 
*  Hastings,  op,cit,,p.  349.  *Jbid.,  p.  360. 
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constitution,  the  distinction  is  made  by  the  courts  between 
those  powers  that  belong  to  the  states  and  those  that  belong  to 
the  federal  government.  Yet,  from  another  point  of  view,  it 
is  a  fallacious  distinction  if  it  pretends  to  assign  to  the  states 
a  different  kind  of  power  from  that  exercised  by  the  federal 
government.  We  have  just  said  that  the  federal  government 
accomplishes,  under  the  name  of  ** taxing  power"  or  "com- 
merce power,"  what  the  states  accomplish  under  the  name  of 
police  power.  While  the  refinements  of  legal  logic  may  seem 
to  make  these  powers  different,  they  are  identical  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  kind  of  legislation  and  the  public  purpose 
which  they  justify.  The  police  power  has  sometimes  narrowly 
been  held  to  be  Iknited  to  matters  of  health  and  morals.  But 
legislatures  and  Congress  refuse  to  be  limited  in  this  way. 
They  r^ulate  the  bargaining  power  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations where  no  justification  can  be  found  in  the  protec- 
tion of  health  and  morals.  From  this  standpoint  the  theory 
of  the  police  power  is  used  by  the  courts  to  determine  how  far 
the  state  legislattu'e  may  be  permitted  to  go.  But  they  use 
similar  standards  or  principles  to  determine  how  far  Con- 
gress may  go  in  using  the  taxing  power  and  the  commerce 
power. 

Hereafter,  for  our  purposes,  in  speaking  of  the  police  power, 
we  shall  use  the  term  in  this  broad  sense,  to  imply  all  the 
powers  of  government,  whether  state  or  federal,  whether  of 
police,  taxation,  or  interstate  commerce,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
used  to  justify  that  indefinite  extension  of  power  to  abridge 
liberty  or  property  without  compensation  for  some  newly 
recognized  public  purpose.  The  practical  problem  with  which 
we  are  concerned  is  not  so  much  the  technical  legal  distinc- 
tions between  different  powers,  as  the  extent  to  which  these 
powers  are  increasingly  used  to  determine  the  bargaining  re- 
lations between  employers  and  employees.  In  this  way,  with- 
out formal  amendment,  the  American  constitutions  are  un- 
consciously amended  by  the  police  power  through  the  change 
of  public  opinion  regarding  the  rights  and  duties  of  labor. 
This  change  works  its  way  into  the  constitutions,  pardy 
through  the  discretion  of  public  authorities,  and  partiy 
through  the  application  of  old  principles  of  justice  to  new  con- 
ditions. 
2 
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(2)  Public  Authorities 

Here  the  issue  is  between  the  amottnt  of  discretion,  or 
power  to  enforce  one's  own  opinion,  allotted  to  the  execu-* 
tive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  government.  Shall 
the  legislature  or  Congress  use  its  sovereign  power  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  e(}ualizing  fortunes  and  giving  labor  a  high 
preference  over  capital,  or  shall  it  be  restricted  to  narrower 
limits?  In  other  words,  can  the  legislature,  tmder  whatever 
power  of  taxation,  commerce,  or  police,  put  into  force  its  own 
notions  of  "general  welfare"  and  "social  expediency/'  or 
must  it  be  limited  to  the  notions  held  by  the  courts? 

In  monarchical  countries,  or  countries  whose  executives  in- 
herit monarchical  powers,  executive  discretion  stiU  remains  to 
the  monarch,  or  president,  or  the  executive  council,*  after  legis- 
lative powers  have  been  taken  away  by  Parliament.  This 
power  of  discretion  is  the  executive's  power  to  decide  when  and 
where  a  law  applies,  and  to  issue  rules,  regulations,  ordinances, 
or  orders  which  have  the  effect  of  law,  which  are  needed  to  en- 
force the  law,  or  even  are  thought  by  the  executive  necessary 
to  fill  any  gaps  which  Parliament  has  left  in  the  scheme  of 
laws.  Indeed,  in  enforcing  a  law,  every  executive  officer  must 
exercise  some  discretion,  which  he  does  as  his  own  opinion 
directs.  Discretion  is  the  power  to  act  without  interference 
according  to  one's  own  opinions,  or  policy,  or  theory  of  things. 
It  is  not  supposed  to  be  capricious  or  di£Uigeable.  It  is  power 
to  adopt  and  foUow  a  policy,  not  power  to  be  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable.  Even  a  policeman  must  make  up  his  mind 
whether  a  man  is  drunk  or  not,  before  applying  the  law  against 
public  intoxication.  Policemen  may  diiffer  in  their  opinions 
on  this  matter,  even  though  the  facts  do  not  differ,  and  their 
differences  are  the  little  germs  of  what,  in  the  case  of  a  mayor, 
governor,  president,  or  king,  would  be  called  executive  policy, 
or  executive  discretion. 

Under  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  however,  the  execu- 
tive officers  have  no  discretion  to  follow  a  policy  of  their  own. 
The  legislature  is  the  policy-making  branch  of  government. 
It  has  discretion;  it  can  put  its  opinions  into  effect;  it  can 


*  Switzerland. 
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adopt  a  policy,  because  it  is  supposed  to  represent  all  inter- 
ests in  society  and  to  know  all  the  facts.  The  effort  is  there- 
fore made  in  our  country  to  limit  the  executive  discretion  as 
narrowly  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  m^y  be  said  that  the 
executive  merely  enforces  the  law  as  he  finds  it.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  delegate  legislative  power  to  an  authority 
that  is  not  legislative  under  the  constitution. 

But  with  us,  not  even  the  legislatiu'e  is  the  supreme  legis- 
lative power.  The  written  constitutions  are  the  fundamental 
laws,  enacted  directly  by  the  people  themselves.  Being  laws, 
they  also  express  a  policy,  based  on  the  opinion  of  the  people 
who  adopted  them.  And  their  policy  must  prevail  against 
the  l^[islative  discretion.  The  policy  of  the  constitutions  is 
extremely  individualistic.  It  asserts  inalienable  and  natural 
rights  of  individuals  against  all  others  and  against  the  state 
itself.  When  a  policy  of  the  legislature  set  forth  in  a  statute 
comes  into  conflict  with  this  individualistic  policy  of  the 
constitutions,  some  one  must  be  called  upon  to  decide  which 
shall  prevail.  The  supreme  courts,  at  first  with  hesitation, 
but  afterward  with  assurance,  have  made  these  decisions.  If 
a  statute  of  the  legislature  fixing  the  hour3  of  labor  conflicts 
with  the  constitution,  the  courts  merely  refuse  to  enforce  it — 
they  enforce  the  constitution  itself.  They  declare  the  law 
"unconstitutional."* 

But  there  is  a  principle  of  our  courts  to  the  effect  that  a 
law  is  not  unconstitutional  if  a  way  can  be  found  to  sustain 
it.  Hence,  if  there  is  an  apparent  conflict  between  the  con- 
stitution and  the  attempt  of  the  legislature  to  abridge  private 
rights,  and  if  the  court  cannot  support  the  legislature  under 
the  other  limited  justifications  of  taxation,  guardianship, 
proprietorship,  eminent  domain,  or  protection  of  person  asid 
property,  it  may  see  its  way  to  support  it  under  the  elastic 
justification  of  the  police  power.  Thus  the  police  power  in 
America  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  courts'  justification  for 
gradually  atnending  the  constitution  by  interpretation  so  that  it 
may  conform  to  the  new  objects  and  new  restrictions  on  prop- 


iPor  history  of  laws  declared  unconstitutional  see  Moore,  "The 
Supreni^  Court  s^nd  Uficonsti^utional  Legislation,"  ColurnHQ  Uni- 
versify  Stu4i4s  in  Hf^tpry^  Economics,  and  fubfk  f^Wf  Vol.  WV,  191^, 
No.  2. 
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erty  which  the  legislature  deems  important.  A  similar  justi- 
fication and  gradual  amending  of  the  constitution  takes  place 
when  the  court  permits  Congress  to  extend  the  taxing  power 
or  the  commerce  power  to  the  regulation  of  rates,  services, 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  safety,  health,  and  compensation  for 
accidents. 

This  distinction  between  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lature and  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  courts  is  a  dis- 
tinction not  so  much  between  the  sev^^  powers  of  govern- 
ment as  between  the  f tmctions  peculiar  to  the  several  branches 
of  government.  It  leads  us  to  distinguish  the  pubUc  authori- 
ties who  share  in  the  exercise  of  the  public  powers. 

Government  can  interpret  and  exercise  its  powers  only 
through  individuals.  Each  of  these  individuals  takes  an  oath 
appropriate  to  his  office,  agreeing  to  support  the  constitution, 
to  execute  the  law,  to  maintain  order.  For  the  time  being 
his  acts  are  the  acts  of  the  state,  provided  he  keeps  within  the 
authority  grsmted  to  him.  To  the  legislature  is  granted  the 
authority  of  deciding  on  public  policy  for  the  future,  and,  in 
doing  so,  it  exercises  discretion.  To  the  courts  belongs  the 
power  of  deciding  particular  cases  as  they  arise,  and  in  doing 
so  they  interpret  the  laws.  The  executive  enforces  the  law. 
But,  to  a  fourth  and  new  branch  of  government,  tmrecognized 
in  the  original  constitutions,  which  may  be  called  the  adminis- 
tration,* is  coming  to  be  assigned  the  function  of  investigation 
of  those  economic  and  social  conditions  upon  which  the  several 
branches  of  government  base  their  decisions.  While  these 
functions  cannot  be  separated  in  practice,  yet  they  stand  out 
as  characteristic  of  each  branch  of  government.  Execution^ 
discretion,  interfreiation,  and  investigation  are  the  four  great 
divisions  in  the  functions  of  officials,  and  the  executive,  the 
legislature,  the  judiciary  and  the  administration  are  the  four 
branches  that  are  specialized  for  these  functions. 

a.  The  Executive.  The  executive  authorities  are  entitled  to 
use  violence  if  necessary,  and  to  deprive  individuals  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property  without  their  consent.  Private  individ- 
uals may  not  even  resist  an  officer  of  the  law.    The  army. 


^Die  Verwaltung,    The  term  "administration'*  has  been  used  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  sense,  224  U.  S.  474  (191 1);  230  U.  S.  196,  274 

(1912)* 
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navy,  and  militia  may  be  called  upon  by  the  governor  or  pres- 
ident in  time  of  strike  or  riot.  Sheriffs,  marshals,  their 
deputies  and  policemen,  may  arrest  and  imprison  individuals 
in  order  to  prevent  violence  and  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
court  in  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice.  They 
belong  to  the  military  or  ** police"  force  of  the  state,  which, 
under  our  theory,  is  subordinate  to  the  civil  authorities.  The 
police  force,  as  already  stated,  differs  from  the  police  power, 
in  that  the  police  power  is  the  authorization,  or  justification, 
under  which  dvil  authorities  are  entitled  to  exercise  discre- 
tion in  enacting  laws  and  issuing  orders,  while  the  police  force 
is  the  agency  which  exercises  coercion  as  directed  by  these 
laws  and  orders. 

While  in  law  the  military  and  police  forces  have  no  dis- 
cretion, but  must  follow  orders,  yet,  in  the  urgency  of  im- 
mediate action,  they  must  exercise  discretion  before  tiieir  acts 
can  be  passed  upon  by  the  civil  authorities.  Only  in  case  of 
war  can  executives  legally  set  aside  the  superior  authority  of 
the  courts,  but  war  can  be  declared  only  by  the  legislatiu^,  a 
civil  authority.*  The  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  executive  is 
sought  to  be  held  in  check  by  that  greatest  instrument  of 
freedom,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  By  means  of  this  writ  the 
court,  a  dvil  authority,  orders  the  executive,  or  military  power, 
to  bring  out  a  prisoner  for  hearing  and  for  release  if  wrongly 
imprisoned.  If  the  executive  refuses,  then  the  dvil  authority 
ipso  facto  becomes  subordinate  to  military  force.  In  so  far 
as  the  executives  and  the  military  and  police  authorities  exer- 
dse  discretion,  thdr  opinion  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  is  sometimes  the  dedding  factor  one 
way  or  the  other  in  determining  the  relative  power  of  the 
two  in  the  wage  bargain  as  affected  by  strikes,  lockouts,  pub- 
lic assembly,  public  speaking,  agitation,  arrest  of  leaders, 
protection  of  strike-breakers,  picketing,  the  use  of  the  streets, 
and  otherwise. 

b.  The  Legislature,  The  legislattire  is  the  authority  which, 
acting  within  limits,  is  entitled  to  exercise  discretion  in  de- 


^This  has  apparently  been  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  West 
Virginia,  which  sustained  the  acts  of  a  "military  commission"  in  sen- 
tencing strikers  to  prison,  State  ex  rcl.  Mays  r.  Brown,  71  W.  Va.  510, 
77  S.  E.  243  (1912);  ex  parte  Jones,  71  W.  va.  567,  77  S.  JE.  1029  (1913). 
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dding  iipon  public  policy  and  enacting  laws  to  carry  the 
policy  into  effect.  It  is  the  one  branch  of  government  where 
the  repf  eJS^ntatives  of  conflicting  opinions  are  entitled  to  ex- 
press their  joint  opinion  in  the  form  of  law  that  shall  be  en- 
forced on  flJl  persons  with  or  without  their  consent.  Other 
branches  of  government  are  considered  to  be  impartial  and 
limited  to  the  execution  of  the  law  as  the  legislature  prescribes. 
But  the  legislature  may  be  partisan  in  politics  and  partial 
between  employers  and  employees.  It  is  considered  that,  if 
partisans  meet  and  discuss  in  an  orderly  way  their  points  of 
antagonism,  the  outcome  will  be  a  compromise  in  which  the 
arbittary  power  of  no  individual  or  class  will  dominate  others. 
Yet,  in  fear  that  the  legislature  may  not  act  justly,  and  may 
override  minorities  or  those  not  represented,  the  people  have 
enacted  the  higher  law  known  as  the  constitution,  with  its 
bill  of  rights  and  its  limitations  on  the  legislature.  Thid  leads 
to  the  judiciary. 

c.  The  Judiciary.  Under  our  constitutional  system  the 
judicial  branch  holds  a  high  and  imique  position.  In  order 
that  it  may  be  removed  from  the  heat  of  partisanship  and 
partiality  it  is  made  independent  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches.  In  order  that  the  federal  system  of  a  cen- 
tral government  And  forty-eight  state  governments,  each  su- 
preme in  its  own  field,  may  operate  in  harmony,  the  federal 
court  is  made  the  final  authority  to  determine  how  far  the 
field  of  each  extends.  By  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  all  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  this  country 
enjoy  a  double  citizenship — ^that  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  state  wherein  they  reside.  By  this  amendment  the  federal 
courts  have  authority  to  prevent  any  state  from  abridging 
the  rights  which  the  federal  constitution  and  laws  grant  to 
them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  any 
state  from  depriving  any  person  of  life,  Uberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  The  federal  courts  interpret  and 
apply  treaties  with  foreign  nations  and  protect  the  rights  of 
aliens.  Finally,  since  the  acts  of  the  federal  Congress  or  ex- 
ecutive may  conflict  with  the  constitution,  the  federal  court 
may  declare  them  imconstitutional  and  hence  refuse  to  apply 
them,  in  order  to  protect  the  constitution. 

In  this  many-sided  jurisdiction  over  states,  over  Congress^ 
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over  the  executive,  over  inferior  courts,  and  over  private 
citizens,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  these  many  laws,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  exercises  authority  not 
only  judicial,  but  also,  in  fact,  legislative  and  executive.  So 
with  the  supreme  courts  of  the  states  within  their  proper 
jurisdictions.  When  deciding  between  a  law  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  law  of  the  constitution,  they  necessarily  decide 
between  the  policy  of  the  legislature  and  their  own  opinion, 
based  on  previous  decisions,  of  the  policy  contained  in  the 
constitution.  When  nullifying  an  act  of  the  executive  they 
interpose  their  opinion  of  the  law  and  the  constitution  against 
the  executive's  opinion.  Yet  they  are  but  performing  the 
judicial  function  of  interpreting  the  laws  and  making  their 
application  to  the  facts  of  each  particular  case,  as  it  arises. 
Their  legislative  and  executive  functions  arise  because  they 
have  authority  to  apply  their  interpretation  to  cases  in  which 
the  acts  of  legislatures  and  executives  are  called  in  question, 
as  well  as  cases  where  only  private  citi^ns  are  the  litigants. 
In  this  way  is  established,  as  the  coiut  has  said,  **a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men."* 

But  the  cotuts,  just  as  legislatures  and  executives,  are  com- 
posed of  men.  They,  too,  are  guided  by  opinions,  and  their 
opinions  change  with  change  in  experience  and  change  in 
judges.  The  difference  consists  in  the  procedure,  the  stand- 
ards, and  the  safeguards  by  which  the  judges  arrive  at  their 
opinions,  compared  with  those  which  restrain  the  more  hasty 
opinions  of  lawmakers  and  executives.  It  is  merely  "opin- 
ions," after  all,  rather  than  written  constitutions,  that  pro- 
tect, enlarge,  and  abridge  rights  and  duties. 

d.  The  Administration,  But  opinions  of  individuals  are  so 
capricious,  fluctuating,  and  uncertain,  so  liable  to  be  bent  by 
bias,  passion,  and  interest,  that  our  constitutional  system  of 
government  imposes  methods  and  principles  designed  to  re- 
duce them  to  an  orderly  system  based  on  reason.  These 
methods  are  investigation  or  the  accurate  discovery  of  facts 
and  conditions,  and  in  more  recent  times  the  administrative 
branch  of  government  has  been  devised  with  investigation  as 
its  main  purpose.    Investigation  is  so  involved  in  all  the 


"Marbury  v,  Madison,  i  Cranch  137,  at  p.  163  (1803). 
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topics  of  labor  legislation  that  the  treatment  of  administra- 
tion is  reserved  for  the  concluding  chapter. 


(j)  Principles 

The  other  essential  to  an  orderly  system  of  reason  in  place 
of  capricious  opinion  is  the  principles,  standards,  or  "maxims" 
that  underlie  due  process  of  law.  Under  the  theory  of  our 
courts,  the  principles  of  law  and  justice  are  immutable  and 
tmchanging.  Facts  and  conditions  change,  and  these  are  re- 
vealed by  investigation,  but  the  principles  remain  the  same, 
though  their  application  changes  when  the  facts  change.  The 
leading  principles  that  concern  us  are  "public  benefit"  and 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

a.  Public  Benefit.  The  effect  and  purpose  of  the  police 
power  is  to  impose  a  duty  on  some  individual  which  redounds 
to  the  benefit  of  other  individuals.*  In  despotic  or  oligarchic 
governments  these  benefited  individuals  are  likely  to  be  the 
favorites  and  courtiers  of  the  monarch  or  the  privileged  and 
aristocratic  classes.  In  a  democratic  or  republican  govern-, 
ment  they  are  likely  to  be  political  partisans,  monied  interests, 
employers'  organizations,  trade  unions,  or  other  classes  who 
get  control  of  the  legislature  and  enact  laws  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  their  private  interest  at  the  expense  of  other  private 
interests.  But  if  a  thing  of  this  kind  happens,  then  the  legis- 
lature is  doing  the  very  thing  which  revolutions  and  written 
constitutions  were  designed  to  prevent  when  despots  and 
aristocrats  were  the  offenders.  Hence  it  is  that  every  act 
of  the  legislature  must  be  tested  by  a  standard  which  shall 
determine  whether  the  persons  or  classes  of  persons  to  be 
benefited  are  so  benefited  merely  because  they  have  power  in 
the  legislature  to  impose  burdens  on  others,  or  because  the 
benefit  to  them  is  also  a  benefit  to  that  body  of  the  whole 
people  which  we  call  "the  public."  If  the  bendit  goes  only  to 
private  persons  for  their  private  benefit,  then  the  legislation 
is  tmoonstitutional,  because  it  employs  the  sovereign  power  of 
government  for  private  purposes.    But  if  those  persons  who 


» See  "The  Police  Power,''  p.  13. 
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are  benefited  are  either  the  entire  population  or  such  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  poptilation  that  their  benefit  is  also  a 
public  benefit,  then  the  powers  of  government  are  put  to 
their  proper  use  of  performing  a  public  purpose.* 

Thus  we  have  a  series  of  terms  closely  related  or  synony- 
mous, all  of  them  implying  public  benefit,  such  as  public  utility, 
public  interest,  public  use,  public  value,  public  service,  pub- 
lic welfare,  public  ptupose.  These  indicate  the  most  funda- 
mental principle,  standard,  or  maxim,  which  measures  or  limits 
the  extent  to  which  the  legislature  my  go  in  exercising  its 
police  power. 

But  public  benefit  is  not  something  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
The  police  power  particularly  is  that  justification  by  which 
the  definition  of  public  benefit  may  be  changed  or  enlarged 
as  time  goes  on.  In  the  final  analysis  this  enlargement  of  the 
definition  of  public  benefit  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the 
court's  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  public  purpose.  But, 
behind  the  change  in  the  court's  opinion  is  the  change  in 
conditions  and  the  change  in  public  opinion.  Among  the 
changes  in  conditions  which  lead  to  changes  in  opinion  are 
those  industrial  changes  already  mentioned,  such  as  the  change 
from  free  land  to  closed  land,  the  changes  in  transportation 
and  mobility  of  labor,  the  development  of  large-scale  indus- 
try, all  of  them  throwing  large  masses  of  labor  together  into 
active  competition.  The  increasing  congestion  of  population, 
whether  in  towns  or  factories,  has  brought  a  change  of  opinion 
as  to  the  need  of  extending  the  police  power  in  matters  of 
health,  safety,  and  morals. 

Accompanying  these  changes  in  outward  conditions  may  be 
noted  significant  changes  in  public  opinion  and  court  opinion 
regarding  labor.  In  the  colonial  or  agricultural  stage  of  in- 
dustry the  man  without  property  was  looked  upon  as  partly 
shiftless,  partly  vagabond,  partly  criminal,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  time  supported  many  kinds  of  coercive  laws  by  which 
both  adults  and  children  might  be  captured  or  enslaved  or 
otherwise  compelled  to  work.  In  this  way  it  was  considered 
that  propertyless  laborers  would  be  trained  in  the  habits  of 

*The  term  "public  purpose"  is  usually  limited  to  taxation  and 
eminent  domain,  but  in  this  book  it  is  also  applied  to  other  powers, 
especially  the  police  power. 
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industry  and  thrift  by  which  they  could  rise  to  the  position 
of  proprietor  and  could  share  in  the  rights  and  civilization  of 
their  superiors. 

A  citizenship  stage  followed,  beginning  in  the  decade  of 
1830,  when  the  propertyless  man  was  granted  the  suffrage. 
This  produced  at  once  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  labor  toward  itself,  shown  in  the  first  series  of  strikes 
on  a  large  scale  for  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  with  the  denxand 
for  naore  leisure  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  as  well  as  the 
demand  for  free  schools,  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  of  indentured  service,  and  other  remnants  of  the 
servile  stage. 

Immediately  following  this  period  and  the  failure  of  ag- 
gressive methods,  after  the  panic  of  1837,  came  what  may  be 
called  the  humanitarian  period.  Labor,  for  the  time  being, 
lost  its  power  of  attack  and  became  incapable  of  self-help. 
So  the  long  period  of  unemployment,  tmtil  the  gold  discoveries 
of  1849,  produced  a  class  of  eminent  men  in  sympathy  with 
labor,  and  brought  about  the  beginning  of  legidation  abolish- 
ing imprisonment  for  debt,  providing  wage  and  homestead 
exemptions,  free  schools,  protective  tariffs  against  foreign 
pauper  competition,  and  generally  removing  the  opinions  of 
servility,  dissoluteness,  and  criminality  theretofore  held  re- 
garding propertyless  labor.  This  remarkable  period  cul- 
minated in  the  Civil  War,  which  freed  the  slaves.  It  was 
accompanied  by  similar  movements  in  Europe,  and  altogether 
was  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  pubUc  opinion  regard- 
ing labor.  1 

With  the  decade  of  the  'sixties  began  again  an  aggressive 
movement  of  labor,  headed  in  Eiu'ope  by  the  International 
Workingmen's  Association,  which  later  split  into  socialism, 
anarchism,  and  trade-unionism,  and  in  the  United  States  by 
the  National  Labor  Union,  which  finally  split  into  green- 
backism,  socialism,  and  trade-unionism.  This  period,  ex- 
tending into  the  twentieth  century,  may  properly  be  char- 
acterized as  a  period  of  class  struggle,  in  which  new  and 
enormous  fortunes  derived  from  industry  were  pitted  against 
unprecedented  organizations  of  labor  in  many  deadly  strug- 

»8ee  Chapters  II,  "Individual  Bargaining,"  an4  HI,  "Collective  Bar- 
gaining." 
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gles,  and  in  which  legislatures  responded  to  the  demands  of 
labor  for  legislation,  and  the  courts  Responded  to  the  demands 
of  capital  by  declaring  such  laws  ** class  legislation"  and  there- 
fore imconstitutional. 

This  period,  to  a  considerable  extent,  continues  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  the  beginning  of  another,  which  may  be  called 
the  public  benefit  period  of  labor  legislation,  dates  from  1898, 
when  the  Supretne  Court  decided  the  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy.* 
Hitherto  the  police  power  was  recognized  mainly  as  an  au- 
thority to  enforce  protective  restrictions  against  producers 
in  behalf  of  consumers.  This  decision  affirmed  the  power  to 
enforce  such  restrictions  on  employers  and  consumers  in 
behalf  of  producers.  In  other  words,  whereas  formerly,  for 
the  most  part,  the  health  of  consumers,  but  not  the  health  of 
producers,  was  a  public  benefit,  now  the  health  of  the  laborer 
as  a  producer  is  considered  to  be  as  much  a  public  benefit  as 
the  health  of  the  consumer  of  his  product.  If  this  be  so<  then 
the  liberty  of  both  the  employer  and  the  employee  to  make  a 
labor  contract  may  be  restricted  and  regulated,  if  it  is  found 
that  the  contract  is  injurious  to  the  laborer.  The  protection 
of  labor  becomes  a  public  purpose.* 

In  the  Holden  v.  Hardy  case  the  court  also  stated  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  powers  of  government  are  enlarged  as 
conditions  change  and  new  facts  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  court  through  investigation:  ** This  court  has  not  failed 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  law  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
progressive  science;  that  in  some  of  the  states  methods  of 
procedure  which,  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopted, 
were  deemed  essential  to  the  protection  and  safety  of  the 
people,  or  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  have  bem  found 
to  be  no  longer  necessary;  that  restrictions  which  had  for- 
merly been  laid  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals,  or  of  classes 
of  individuals,  have  proved  detrimental  to  their  interests, 
while,  upon  the  other  hand,  certain  other  classes  of  persons 


» 169  U.  S.  366.  18  Sup.  Ct.  183  (1898).  The  decision  ftffirmed  the  con- 
stitutionality of  legislation  reaucing  the  hours  of  labor  of  men  Who  work 
in  smelters  and  underground. 

*  This  was,  of  course,  not  the  first  time  that  this  doctrine  Was  as- 
serted. Indeed,  it  was  Implied  whenever  a  court  sustained  a  law  pro- 
tecting labor.  But  it  was  the  first  broad  statement  by  the  highest 
court  m  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  "the  law  of  the  land." 
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(particularly  those  engaged  in  dangerous  or  unhealthful  em- 
ployments) have  been  found  to  be  in  need  of  additional  pro- 
tection. ...  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  character  or  ex- 
tent of  these  changes;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  from 
the  day  Magna  Charta  was  signed  to  the  present  moment, 
amendments  to  the  structure  of  the  law  have  been  made  with 
increasing  frequency,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  will 
not  continue,  and  the  law  be  forced  to  adapt  itself  to  new 
conditions  of  society,  and  particularly  to  the  new  relations 
between  employers  and  employees,  as  they  arise.'**  Two 
state  courts  have  said,  **  While  the  principles  of  justice  are 
immutable,  changing  conditions  of  society  and  the  evolution 
of  employment  make  a  change  in  the  application  of  principles 
absolutely  necessary  to  an  intelligent  administration  of 
government.*'^ 

Finally  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  191 1,  is  able  to 
identify  a  public  benefit  with  public  opinion  regarding  not 
only  the  health  of  a  class  of  producers,  but  also  regarding  the 
welfare  of  any  class  of  people,  and  to  declare  that  the  police 
power  is  shaped  **  by  the  prevailing  morality  or  the  strong  and 
preponderant  opinion"  as  to  what  is  ** greatly  and  immedi- 
ately necessary  to  the  public  welfare.*** 

b.  EqUal  Protection  of  the  Laws.  Another  respect  in  which 
the  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy  is  the  headlight  of  a  new  period 
is  foimd  in  its  opinion  regaixiing  the  inequality  of  bargaining 
power  of  employer  and  employee.  The  opinion  declared  that 
a  law,  such  as  the  one  then  before  the  court,  limiting  the  work- 
ing hours  of  men,  was  not  class  legislation  and  therefore  did 
not  conflict  with  the  constitution  which  guarantees  to  each 
individual  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.    The  reason  is, 

»  Holden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366,  at  pp.  385-387  (1898}. 

"  Ritchie  V.  Wayman,  244  111.,  509,  91  N.  E.  695  (1910);  quoted  with 
approval  from  Washington  v.  Buchanan,  59  L.  R.  A.  342  (1902). 

*  Noble  State  Bank  v,  Haskell,  219  U.  S.  104,  31  Sup.  Ct.  186  (191 1). 
Also  contrary  opinion  in  Ives  v.  South  Buffalo  R.R,  Co.,  201  N.  Y.  271,  94 
N,  E.  431  (191 1 )»  at  p.  448,  where  the  highest  court  of  New  York  said 
in  part:  "As  to  the  cases  of  Noble  State  Bank  v,  Haskell  and  Assaria 
State  Bank  v.  Dolly,  we  have  only  to  say  that  if  they  go  so  far  as  to 
hold  that  any  law,  whatever  its  c&ect,  may  be  upheld  because  by  the 
'prevailing  morality*  or  the  'strong  and  preponderant  opinion'  it  is 
deemed  'to  be  greatly  and  immediately  necessary  to  the  public  welfare,' 
we  cannot  recognize  them  as  controlling  of  our  construction  of  our  own 
constitution." 
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as  declared  by  the  court,  that  the  employers  and  their  laborers 
do  not  stand  upon  an  equality;  that  **the  proprietors  lay  down 
the  rules  and  the  operatives  are  practically  constrained  to 
obey  them";  that  "the  latter  are  often  induced  by  the  fear 
of  discharge  to  conform  to  regulations  which  their  judgment, 
fairly  exercised,  would  pronoimce  to  be  detrimental  to  their 
health  and  strength,**  and  that,  even  though  "both  parties 
are  of  full  age  and  competent  to  contract,"  yet  the  l^slature 
may  interfere  "where  the  parties  do  not  stand  upon  an 
equality,  or  where  the  public  health  demands  that  one  party 
to  the  contract  shall  be  protected  against  himself."  ^ 

In  this  opinion  the  court  recognized,  what  had  been  dimly 
seen  or  implied  from  the  beginning  of  labor  legislation,  that 
ineqtiality  of  bargaining  power  is  a  justification  under  which 
the  state  may  come  to  the  protection  of  the  weaker  party  to 
the  bargain.  In  earlier  periods  the  courts  had  often  held  that 
capital  and  labor  were  equal,  that  laws  favoring  labor  against 
capital  were  class  legislation,  and,  even  where  certain  courts 
held  otherwise,  the  law  books  severely  criticized  them  as 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  politics  instead  of  bravdy  stand- 
ing by  the  constitution.*  But  inequality  of  bargaining  power 
has  long  been  a  groimd  for  legislative  and  judicial  protection 
of  the  weaker  party,  even  though  the  courts  found  other 
grounds  on  which  to  base  their  opinions.  It  was  early  con- 
ceded as  a  justification  of  usury  laws,  protecting  the  weak 
debtor  against  the  strong  creditor;  latterly  of  public  utility 
laws,  protecting  the  weak  consumer  against  the  powerful  cor- 
poration; and  now  it  only  needs  a  recognition  of  facts  to 
justify  labor  legislation  protecting  the  weak  wage-earner 
against  the  more  powerful  capitalist.    Such  legislation  could 

^A  similar  opinion  had  been  stated  in  1892  by  a  state  court  (Peel 
Spjint  Coal  Co.  v.  State,  36  W.  Va.  802, 15  S.  E.  1000  (1892),  at  p.  1009: 
"when  a  few  persons  are  engaged  in  an  extensive  business  and  they 
have  a  multitude  of  customers  or  dependent  employees  and  it  appears 
that  the  business  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  parties  do  not  deal 
upon  an  equal  footing  and  that  the  many  are  at  a  disadvantage  in 
their  contractual  relations  with  the  few,  the  legislature  may  regulate 
these  relations,  with  a  view  to  prevent  fraud,  oppression,  or  undue  ad- 
vantage." See  also  State  v.  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co., 
18  R.  I.  16,  25  Atl.  346  (1892);  Avent  Beattyville  Coal  Co.  v.  Common- 
wealth, 96  Ky.  218,  28  S.  W.  502  (1894). 

•  Eddy,  Law  of  CambinaHans,  1901,  Vol.  I,  pp.  245-247,  277?  Vol.  II, 
p.  1023, 
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be  held  to  deny  equal  protection  of  the  laws  only  where  the 
facts  showed  that  both  parties  were  actually  equal.  But 
where  the  parties  are  unequal  (and  a  public  purpose  is  shown), ^ 
then  the  state  which  refuses  to  redress  the  inequality  is 
actually  denying  to  the  weaker  party  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

It  is  by  recognizing  this  inequality  of  bargaining  power, 
coupled  with  a  public  purpose,  that  the  courts  pass  over,  in 
any  particular  case,  from  the  theory  of  class  legislation  to  the 
theory  of  reasonable  classification.  The  two  are  identical  in 
one  respect;  all  classification  is  dass  legislation,  but  the  kind 
of  class  legislation  which  the  courts  condemn  is  that  which 
they  consider  to  be ' '  unreasonable '  *  classification.  Class  legis- 
lation benefits  or  burdens  one  class  against  others  where  there 
is  no  real  inequality  or  no  public  benefit.  "Reasonable" 
classification  benefits  or  burdens  a  class  where  there  is  real 
inequality  to  be  overcome  and  a  public  benefit  to  be  attained.' 
That  which  is  class  legislation  at  one  time  may  become  rea- 
sonable classification  at  a  later  time,  if  the  court  perceives 
that  what  it  once  thought  was  equality  is  really  inequality, 
and  what  it  once  thought  was  merely  private  benefit  is  also 
public  benefit. 

Thus  the  history  of  the  constitutionality  of  labor  legislation 
in  the  United  States  has  been  a  history  of  the  theory  of  classifi- 
cation.  The  conflicting  opinions  of  various  courts  on  the  e3^- 
tent  of  the  police  power  over  private  property  are  usually 
conflicting  opinions  on  the  equality  or  inequality  of  bargain- 
ing classes  and  on  the  public  or  private  purpose  subserved  by 
the  l^slation.  In  proportion  as  certain  classes  of  la- 
borers, such  as  women  or  mine-workers,  are  recognized  by 
the  courts  as  suffering  an  injury,  and  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
jured persons  ^e  deemed  to  be  of  importance  to  the  public 
as  well  as  tmable  to  protect  themselves,  then  legislation  re- 
quiring the  employer  to  remove  the  injury  and  prohibiting  the 

^  In  the  case  of  Coppage  v.  Kansas,  236  U.  S.  i,  35  Suf).  Ct.  240  (1915), 
the  Supreme  Court  oenied  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  inequality 
o£  baiigaiaing  power,  but  this  was  a  case  where  the  purpose  was  to  pro- 
tect  tra(ic  unions  against  4isruption  by  eniplpvers.  What  the  court  in 
effect  decided  was  that  a  trade  union  performed  a  private  and  not  a  pub- 
lic pp^pose.    See  "The  L#iw  of  Conspiracy,"  p.  114. 

•  See  also  Freund,  Police  Power,  pp.  626-755. 
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laborer  from  even  voluntarily  consenting  to  the  injury  ceases 
to  be  overruled  as  "class  l^slation"  and  begins  to  be  sus- 
tained as  ''reasonable  classification."  Even  though  the  in- 
dividual liberty  of  both  employer  and  employee  to  make  so- 
caUed  voltmtary  contracts  is  restricted  by  the  law,  yet  each 
continues  to  have  '* equal  protection  of  the  laws'*  becaiise 
each  individual  is  treated  equally  with  all  other  individuals 
oj  his  own  class.  The  bargaining  power  of  the  employee  is 
increased  while  that  of  the  employer  is  reduced,  yet  all  em- 
ployers in  a  given  class  are  treated  alike  and  all  employees 
in  their  class  are  similarly  treated  alike.^ 

This  gradual  transition  from  the  time  when  labor  was 
treated  as  equal  to  capital  to  the  modem  time  when  labor  is 
given  privileges  superior  to  those  of  capital  may  be  described 
as  a  transition  from  the  law  of  master  and  servant  to  the  law 
of  employer  and  employee.  Prior  to  the  decade  of  the  'thirties 
the  laborer  could  be  imprisoned  for  debt.  In  other  words,  his 
creditor  had  rights  over  his  body,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
property  justly  belonging  to  the  creditor  as  was  the  laborer's 
other  property  suflSdent  to  pay  the  debt.  This  reduced  the 
laborer  to  a  servile  state  wldle  pretending  that  he  was  equal 
and  free.  No  distinction  was  made  between  the  fraudulent 
debtor  and  the  tmfortunate  debtor.  Now  the  laborer  is  not 
treated  as  a  criminal  unless  proved  to  be  so,  and  his  creditor 
consequently  has  no  remedy  which  reduces  the  laborer  to  the 
servile  state. 

Next,  in  the  decade  of  the  'forties,  the  law  went  further  and 
the  wage  exemption  laws  prevented  the  creditor  from  taking 
even  the  minimum  wages  of  the  laborer  in  payment  of  a  debt. 

*  This  principle  may  be  seen  in  the  workmen's  compensation  laws. 
Under  the  formef  law  of  employers*  liability  the  laborer  carried  all  the 
expense  incurred  by  reason  of  the  risk  of  accident.  The  employer  had 
certain  defenses  by  which  he  could  throw  the  cost  of  accidents  on  the 
employee.  (See  Rules  of  Employers'  LiabiUty,"  p.  358.)  These  de- 
fenses were  held  to  be  property  rights,  because  they  were  valuable  to 
the  employer.  But  the  legislature  abolished  these  defenses  and  requires 
the  eihpk)yer  to  compensate  aU  laborers  for  all  disabling  accidents.  The 
employers  are  thus  compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  insurance  against  all  of 
these  riskSi  where  formerly  the  laborer  carried  the  insurance  as  best  he 
oodld.  In  this  way  the  employer's  increased  cost  of  insurance  may  be 
taid,  60  f &r  as  the  law  is  concerned,  to  have  increased  the  bargaining 
pcmer  of  the  employee  and  reduced  the  bargaining  power  of  the  employer 
or  of  the  consumer  to  the  same  extent. 
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Finally,  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution,  by 
prohibiting  involuntary  servitude  except  for  crime,  confinned 
the  preceding  privileges  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  a  laborer 
even  to  break  his  contract  to  labor  without  being  forced  to 
"specific  performance."  In  these  respects  labor  has  been 
given  a  preference  over  capital,  in  that  while  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  can  bring  suits  for  damages  on 
account  of  breaking  a  contract,  the  employer's  suit  is  against 
the  laborer  whose  small  property  is  exempt  from  attachment, 
but  the  laborer's  suit  is  against  an  employer  whose  business 
property  as  such  has  no  exemption.* 

Other  laws  are  mentioned  in  the  following  chapters,  showing 
the  transition  from  the  master-servant  notion  of  law  to  the 
employer-employee  notion.  The  master  and  servant  law, 
while  pretending  to  treat  employer  and  employee  alike,  re- 
tained marks  of  that  servile  status  in  which  the  laborer's  body 
was  the  physical  property  of  employer  or  creditor.  But  the 
law  of  employer  and  employee,  as  it  develops,  not  only  grad- 
ually removes  those  vestiges  of  past  servitude,  when  the 
master  could  compel  the  servant  to  work,  but  also  gives  the 
latter  a  preference  over  capital  in  bargaining  and  a  privilege 
to  break  contracts  without  effective  penalty  which  the  em- 
ployer does  not  possess.  In  other  words,  the  natural  in- 
equality of  employer  and  employee  reduces  the  latter  to  a 
SCTvile  state,  reinforced  by  the  law  of  master  and  servant, 
but  the  legislature,  by  giving  preference  to  the  weaker  party, 
overcomes  in  part  the  ineqtialities  of  nature  and  secures  a 
more  real  equality  protected  by  the  law  of  employer  and 
employee.* 

Thus  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  equality  of  bargaining 
power  toward  which  the  law  of  employer  and  employee  is 
directed  is  a  principle  so  important  for  the  public  benefit  that 

*  Of  course,  the  bankrupt  employer  has  the  same  exemptions  as  the 
laborer. 

'  This  distinction  between  the  law  of  master  and  servant  and  that  of 
employer  and  emplo3ree  is  not  technically  correct.  The  law  books  in- 
clude both  under  '* master  and  servant."  But  the  legislatures  have 
broken  away  from  these  terms.  In  recent  legislation  of  the  more  indus- 
trial states  the  terms  used  are  employer  and  employee.  This  goes  along 
with  popular  usage  and  serves  to  bnng  out,  not  so  much  the  legal  form 
of  the  labor  contract,  as  tht  underlying  puxpose  of  equality  in  the  wage 
bargain. 
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it  becomes  in  itself  a  public  purpose.  Many  decisions  of  the 
courts  base  the  justification  of  the  police  power,  not  merely 
upon  the  protection  of  health,  safety,  and  morals,  but  squarely 
upon  strengthening  the  bargaining  power  of  laborers.  In  sus- 
taining a  law  requiring  wages  to  be  paid  in  cash,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Tennessee  said:  **The  legislature  evidently  deemed 
the  laborer  at  some  disadvantage  under  existing  laws  and 
customs,  and  by  this  act  undertook  to  ameliorate  his  condi- 
tion in  some  manner  by  enabUng  him, ...  at  his  election  and 
at  a  proper  time,  to  demand  and  receive  his  impaid  wages  in 
money  rather  than  in  something  less  valuable.  Its  tendency, 
though  slight  it  may  be,  is  to  place  the  employer  and  employee 
upon  equal  ground  in  the  matter  of  wages."  »  The  court  again 
approved  the  passage  in  Holden  «.  Hardy  bearing  on  bargain- 
ing equality. 

Upon  similar  grounds  was  upheld  as  constitutional  an 
Arkansas  law  forbidding  coal  operators  "from  using  screens 
or  other  devices  to  reduce  the  amount  of  wages  that  would 
be  due  on  the  basis  of  weight  of  coal  actually  mined  and 
accepted  by  the  operator.**  The  court  said:  **  We  are  unable 
to  say,  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  shown  in  the  pubUc  in- 
quiry referred'  to,  and  in  the  necessity  for  such  laws,  evinced 
in  the  enactments  of  the  legislatures  of  various  states,  that 
this  law  had  no  reasonable  relation  to  the  protection  of  a  large 
class  of  laborers  in  the  receipt  of  their  just  dues  and  in  the 
promotion  of  the  harmonious  relations  of  capital  and  labor 
engaged  in  a  great  industry  in  the  state.*'  * 

The  court  argued  in  a  like  tenor  in  upholding  an  Iowa 
statute  denying  effect  to  any  contract  restricting  hability  or 
the  acceptance  of  any  insurance  benefits  as  a  defense  to  per- 
sonal injury  actions  brought  against  railroads  by  their  em- 
ployees. In  dealing  with  the  relation  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed the  court  held  that  "the  legislature  has  necessarily  a 
wide  field  of  discretion  in  order  that  there  may  be  suitable 
protection  of  health  and  safety,  and  that  peace  and  good  order 


^Knoxville  Iron  Co.  v.  Harbison,  183  U.  S.  13,  32  Sup.  Ct.  i  (1901). 
For  cases  declaring  similar  laws  unconstitutional,  see  Freund,  Police 
Power,  ^p,  305f  306. 

'  McLean  v.  Arkansas,  211  U.  S.  5^9,  at  p.  550,  29  Sup.  Ct.  206  (1909), 
reprinted  in  Hall.  Cases  on  ConstUutumal  Law,  19 13,  p.  424. 
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may  be  promoted  through  regulations  designed  to  insure 
wholesome  conditions  of  work  and  freedom  from  oppression. 
What  differences  as  to  the  extent  of  this  power  may  exist  with 
respect  to  particular  employments  and  how  far  that  which 
may  be  authorized  as  to  one  department  of  activity  may  ap- 
pear to  be  arbitrary  in  another  must  be  determined  as  cases 
are  presented  for  decision.  But  it  is  well  established  that, 
so  far  as  its  regulations  are  valid,  not  being  arbitrary  or  un- 
related to  a  proper  purpose,  the  legislature  tmdoubtedly  may 
prevent  them  from  being  ntdlified  by  prohibiting  contracts 
which,  by  modifications  or  waiver,  would  alter  or  impair  the 
obligation  imposed."  >  The  court  here  also  quotes  with  ap- 
proval the  passage  from  Holden  v.  Hardy  relating  to  inequality 
and  conflicting  interest. 

As  summarized  by  Ernst  Freund:  *  "Our  whole  economic 
system  is  based  upon  a  very  wide  liberty  of  dealing  and  con- 
tract, and  it  is  deemed  perfectly  legitimate  to  use  liberty  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  special  advantage  over  others.  The 
resulting  disparity  of  conditions  is  not,  on  the  whole,  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  society.  Yet  a  different 
view  seems  to  be  taken  of  this  liberty  of  dealing,  where 
economic  superiority  is  used  to  dictate  oppressive  terms,  or 
where  a  d^^ee  of  economic  power  is  aimed  at  that  is  liable 
to  result  in  such  oppression.  The  theory  of  legislative  inter- 
ference seems  to  be  in  some  cases  that  oppression  in  itself, 
like  fraud,  is  immoral  and  wrong  either  against  the  individ- 
ual affected  thereby  or  against  the  public  at  large;  in  other 
cases,  that  the  excessive  dependence  of  whole  classes  of  the 
community  threatens,  though  perhaps  only  remotely,  the 
social  fabric  with  grave  disturbance  or  ultimate  subversion 
and  ruin." 


*  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  Co.  v,  McGuire,  219  U.  S.  549, 
at  p.  570, 31  Sup.  Ct.  259  (191 1 ),  reprinted  in  Hall,  Cases  an  ConsHhiUenal 
Law,  p.  518.        '  Police  Fewer,  p.  285. 


CHAPTER    II 
INDIVIDUAL  BARGAINING 

In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  a  debt  is  that  which  is 
due  from  one  person  to  another,  whether  money,  goods,  or 
services. »  The  laborer  as  debtor  may,  therefore,  be  looked 
upon  as  owing  either  labor  or  money  to  another.  But  modem 
law  does  not  force  a  laborer  to  work  out  his  debt.  It  con- 
verts a  labor  debt  into  a  money  debt,  or  "damages,*'  and  en- 
forces pajmient  of  the  latter.  Ptirthermore,  under  "exemp- 
tion" laws,  the  law  does  not  always  enforce  even  the  total 
payment  of  a  money  debt. 

On  the  other  side,  the  laborer  is  a  creditor  to  the  extent 
that  the  employer  owes  him  money  for  his  labor.  Here,  too, 
modem  legislation  gives  him  certain  privileges  or  protection, 
not  usually  given  to  other  creditors. 

It  is  in  this  twofold  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  that 
we  trace  the  history  of  labor  law  from  the  servile  stage,  through 
the  stage  of  master  and  servant,  to  the  modem  stage  of 
employer  and  employee. 

I.  The  Laborer  as  Debtor 

If  we  classify  the  legal  relations  of  the  laborer  as  debtor 
we  shall  begin  with  the  employment  of  labor  in  its  elementary 
form  of  slavery,  where  all  of  the  rights  were  on  the  side  of 
the  owner  and  all  the  obligations  on  that  of  the  laborer. 
This,  and  a  succeeding  or  contemporary  stage  of  serfdom, 
are  known  as  a  period  of  stattis.    The  laborer  is  bom  to  the 


1  Kimpton  v,  Bxonson,  45  Barb.  625  (1866). 
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position  and  does  not  enter  it  by  agreement  or  contract.  But 
status  often  merges  into  contract,  or  the  fiction  of  a  contract, 
and  we  may  therefore  speak  of  a  serviKty  stage,  or  a  stage 
of  servile  contracts,  preceding  that  of  free  contracts.  Here 
would  be  classified  slavery,  serfdom,  and  peonage.  These 
conditions  of  labor,  even  if  based  on  contract,  may  be  so 
evidently  the  outcome  of  coercion  that  they  may  rightly  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  a  pre-contract  or  servile  stage. 

A  second  stage,  which  we  may  designate  as  that  of  master 
and  servant,  emerges  gradually  from  the  niore  liberal  forms  of 
servile  contracts,  although  retaining  vestiges  of  servile  rela- 
tions. Some  of  the  contracts  of  this  stage,  especially  the 
seaman's  contract,  have  continued  down  to  the  present  day, 
while  others,  such  as  apprenticeship,  indentured  service,  and 
contract  labor,  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  servile  stage.  The  ameliorating  character  of  both  the 
servile  and  master  stage  is  that  of  paternalism,  and  both  of 
them  are  closely  connected  with  the  institution  of  the  family, 
in  which  the  wife  and  children  occupy  a  position  of  status, 
afterward  modified  by  contract,  express  or  implied. 

Modem  labor  legislation,  as  understood  in  this  book,  be- 
gins with  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to 
remove  both  the  servile  and  paternal  vestiges  of  the  master 
and  servant  stage  and  to  substitute  a  stage  of  real  equality, 
as  far  as  possible.  This  we  designate  as  the  employer  and 
employee  stage. 

(j)  Servile  Labor 

a.  Slavery,  The  worker  under  primitive  slavery  is  re- 
garded as  the  property  of  his  master.  In  Roman  law  a 
slave  was  regarded  not  as  a  person,  but  as  a  thing.*  In  1776 
Mr.  Justice  Chase  of  Maryland  said:  **N^;roes  are  property, 
and  no  more  members  of  the  state  than  cattle."  ' 

In  England,  in  1772,  it  was  held  by  the  court  that  slavery 
could  not  exist  in  the  mother  country.  The  slave  trade  was 
abolished  by  statute  there  in  1807,  and  in  the  colonies  in  1833. 


^  Sohm,  Institutes  of  Roman  Law,  tr.  LedUe,  1901,  p.  171. 
'  Wilson,  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America^ 
n.  d..  Vol.  I,  p.  15. 
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The  example  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  her  oolonies  was 
gradually  followed  by  other  European  states,  by  France  in 
1848,  Portugal  in  1858,  Holland  in  1863.  Spanish-American 
states  abolished  slavery  after  securing  independence.  In  the 
United  States  the  slaves  were  freed  in  1865  by  the  thirteenth 
amendment  to  the  federal  constitution,  as  an  outcome  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  Brazil,  the  South  American  state  which  re- 
tained slavery  longest,  abolished  it  by  decree  of  the  Chambers 
in  1888. 

b.  Serfdom.  Slavery  aims  at  the  subjection  of  the  whole 
man.  Another  degree  of  unfreedom,  namely,  serfdom  or 
villeinage,  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  range  of 
human  life.  It  is  concerned  only  with  certain  relations,  gen- 
erally economic  in  character.  Compulsory  labor — comptil- 
sion  as  to  the  kind  of  service  and  the  time  and  place  where  it 
is  to  be  rendered — is  the  essential  note  of  serfdom  or  villeinage. 
A  serf  was  bound  to  the  land  and  bought  and  sold  with  it, 
like  cattle.  But  he  might  secure  freedom  by  **  commuta- 
tion," that  is,  by  paying  to  the  lord  or  master  who  had  the 
title  to  the  soil  a  sum  of  money  or  an  annual  payment  pre- 
sumably eqmvalent  to  the  value  of  the  service  which  he 
rendered  his  lord.  He  substituted  a  money  debt  for  a  labor 
debt — in  other  words,  he  bought  his  freedom.  Serfdom  ap- 
pears as  a  corollary  of  feudalism.  It  grew  up  as  a  conse- 
quence of  customary  subjection  in  an  agricultural  system  and 
melted  away  with  the  advent  of  the  industrial  age. 

c.  Peonage.  Peonage  has  been  defined  as  a  "status  or 
condition  of  compulsory  service  based  upon  the  indebtedness 
of  the  peon  to  the  master."  ^  The  basic  fact  is  indebtedness. 
In  Mexico,  after  the  Spanish  conquest,  slaves  were  used  in 
mines  and  on  roads,  while  serfs  or  peons  were  used  for  agri- 
culture. The  condition  of  the  latter,  though  differing  little 
from  slavery,  was  theoretically  more  hiunane  and  right- 
respecting.  Together  with  peonage  a  sj^tem  of  large  estates 
grew  up.  The  peons  got  food  and  clothing  from  their  mas- 
ters.* These  Mexican  peons  are  descendants  of  natives  en- 
slaved by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  often  merely  bondsmen.* 


1  Clyatt  r.  U.  S.,  197  U.  S.  207,  25  Sup.  Ct.  429  (1904). 

«  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  BulUUn  No,  38,  1902,  p.  23. 

•  W.  E.  Carson,  Mexico,  1914,  p.  185. 
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Their  wages  are  low  and  they  are  compelled  to  deal  at  the 
store  of  the  estate.  They  are  always  kept  in  debt,  and  until 
the  Mexican  constitution  of  191 7  abolished  involuntary  servi- 
tude except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  an  Indian  workman 
owing  his  employer  became  the  property  of  the  latter.*  Some- 
times peons  are  induced  to  contract  for  work  to  be  done  in 
tropical  parts,  and  here  they  get  into  debt  at  once  and  are 
prevented  by  armed  guards  from  escaping.' 

In  the  United  States,  after  the  abolition  of  slavery  by 
the  thirteenth  amendment  in  1865  the  proprietors,  being  de- 
prived of  their  property  right  in  the  services  of  the  slave, 
sought  in  some  cases  to  effect  the  same  purpose  by  indirect 
means,  such  as  enforcing  indebtedness  and  compelling  the 
working  out  of  the  debt.  These  subterfuges  gave  added  im- 
petus to  the  agitation  which  led  to  the  adoption,  two  and  a 
half  years  later,  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which  created 
a  citizenship  of  the  United  States  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
state,  and  prohibited  any  state  from  depriving  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  "life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,"  or  denying  *'to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."* 

In  187s  the  United  States  Congress  passed  statutes  which 
have  been  thought  to  enforce  the  meaning  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment.  That  they  do  not  entirely  accomplish  this  is 
pointed  out  by  the  Immigration  Commission  of  191 1.*  One 
statute  provides  heavy  fines  for  those  who  "conspire  to  in- 
jure, oppress,  threaten,  or  intimidate  any  citizen  in  the  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  him 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States";*  and  another  for 
"every  person  who  kidnaps  or  carries  away  any  other  person, 
with  the  intent  that  such  person  be  sold  into  involuntary 
servitude,  or  held  as  a  slave."*  But,  as  the  Immigration 
Commission  shows,  "if  a  person  simply  places  or  holds  another 
in  slavery,  it  is  impossible  for  the  federal  courts  to  impose 


*  W.  E.  Carson,  Mexico,  10 14,  pp.  188,  189. 

*  Ibid.f  p.  191.     See  also  Ely,  Property  and  Contract^  19 14,  Ch.  X, 
•Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Fourteenth  Amendment,  Sec.  i, 

in  force  July  28,  1868. 

*  Immij^ration  Commission,  Abstracts  of  Reports,  191 1,  Vol.  II,  p.  446. 

*  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  Sec.  5508. 

*  Ibid,^  Sec,  5525. 
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penalties  under  statutes  at  present  in  vogue  (191 1),  unless 
the  placing  or  holding  be  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  settle- 
ment of  a  debt,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  abtises  per- 
petrated upon  the  person  held.  In  the  Clyatt  case  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  unmistakably  that  the  peonage 
statute  (R.  S.  5526)  referred  only  to  cases  where  the  return 
or  arrest  or  holding  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a 
debt."« 

The  chief  origins  of  the  enforced  indebtedness  upon  which 
peonage  rests  are  advances  made  by  the  employer  to  the 
laborer,  misrepresentations  made  to  laborers  by  unscrupulous 
employment  agents,  the  payment  by  an  employer  of  fines 
and  costs  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  especially  violations  of 
vagrancy  laws,  and  the  operation  of  contract  labor  laws. 
Advances  to  laborers  might  include  payments  for  transporta- 
tion, working  equipment  of  various  sorts,  and  any  payment 
in  kind,  such  as  food,  clothing,  or  housing,  accomplished 
through  company  stores  and  land  ownership.  An  example 
is  fcimd  in  the  state  of  Maine,  where  advances  are  made  to 
laborers  sent  out  by  emplojrment  agents  who  "misrepresent 
conditions  in  the  woods,  and  frequently  tell  the  laborers  that 
the  camps  will  be  but  a  few  miles  from  some  town  where  they 
can  go  from  time  to  time  for  recreation  and  enjo^rment. 
Arriving  at  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  the  laborers  are 
driven  in  wagons  a  short  distance  into  the  forests,  and  then 
have  to  walk  sometimes  sixty  or  seventy  miles  into  the  in- 
terior, the  roads  being  impassable  for  vehicles.  The  men  will 
be  kept  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  for  months  throughout  the 
winter,  living  in  the  most  rugged  fashion  and  with  no  recrea- 
tion whatever.'*^  Similar  practices  of  deceit  were  exercised 
by  the  agencies  which  send  labor  from  New  York  to  the 
South. 

Abuses  of  the  vagrancy  laws  were  found  to  occur  in  the 
South,  involving  both  negro  and  white  laborers.*  In  Florida, 
for  instance,  "common  pipers  and  fiddlers,  common  railers 
and  brawlers"  may  be  arrested  under  the  vagrancy  law  of 

^  Immigration  Commission,  Abstracts  of  Reports.  Vol.  It,  p.  446.  See 
also  Clyatt  w.  U.  S.,  197  U.  S.  207,  25  Sup.  Ct.  429  (1904). 

« /«J.,  p.  447. 

'  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  Annual  Report  of  the  Attorney^ 
General^  1907,  Exhibit  17,  pp.  207-213. 
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1905,  and  fined  not  more  than  $250  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months.  Other  states  of  the  South  make  it  quite 
easy  for  arrests  to  be  made  under  these  statutes.  The  victim 
is  usually  a  negro  who,  for  a  trivial  ofiEense,  or  no  offense  at 
all  except  being  unemployed,  will  be  arrested  and  charged 
with  vagrancy.  He  gets  little  consideration  from  the  local 
justices,  and  his  fines  are  so  high  that  he  is  tmable  to  pay  them. 
An  employer  appears  and  advances  the  fine  on  the  condition 
that  the  laborer  will  work  out  his  debt.  When  the  debt  is 
worked  out,  and  the  negro  is  again  unemployed,  he  will,  per- 
haps, be  rearrested  on  similar  charges,  and  in  such  manner 
becomes  virtually  a  peon.  Occasionally  a  victim  is  not  al- 
lowed to  pay  the  fine  when  he  has  the  money;  he  will  be 
imprisoned  and  word  sent  to  a  planter,  who  comes  in  and 
pays  his  fine  and  then  takes  possession  of  the  unfortunate 
criminal,  who  is  obliged  to  work  off  his  debt.  In  most  cases 
this  is  as  hopeful  a  proceeding  as  borrowing  from  a  mediaeval 
usurer,  for  at  the  end  of  months  of  toil  the  laborer  may  find 
himself  as  deeply  in  debt  as  ever.* 

Although  the  Immigration  Commission  reported  that  in 
every  state  except  Connecticut  and  Oklahoma  there  had 
occurred  sporadic  cases  which,  if  supported  by  legal  evidence, 
would  constitute  peonage  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  defined 
it,  nevertheless  no  general  system  of  peonage,  and  no  senti- 
ment supporting  it,  were  foimd.  In  the  South,  where  such 
practices  were  most  frequent,  prosecution  by  United  States 
district  attorneys  was  vigorous  and  usually  successful.^ 


(2)  From  Master  and  Servant  to  Employer  and  Employee 

In  the  master  and  servant  stage  we  have  the  beginnings 
of  the  contract.  In  some  cases  the  contract  is  very  elementary 
in  form,  while  in  others  it  approximates  closely  the  free  labor 
contract.  It  is  the  first  expression  of  the  idea  of  equality 
between  the  laborer  and  his  employer.  The  master  was  at 
liberty  to  hire  whomsoever  he  wished,  and,  on  the  other 


» M.  C.  Terrell,  "Peonage  in  the  United  States,"  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After,  Vol.  LXII,  1907,  pp.  312,  313. 
'  Immigration  Commission,  Abstracts  of  Reports,  Vol.  II,  p.  445. 
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hand,  the  servant  could  work  for  any  master  he  chose.  The 
master  was  not  free  to  discharge  his  servant  during  the  term 
of  the  contract,  nor  the  servant  free  to  quit  his  master  and 
to  work  for  another.  The  laborer  was  to  serve  the  master 
faithfully,  keep  his  secrets,  obey  his  lawful  commands,  and 
guard  his  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  master  was  to 
give  his  servant  a  living,  to  protect  him  and  look  after  his 
welfare. 

a.  Indentured  Service,  The  slave,  the  serf,  and  the  peon 
perform  their  labor  under  a  fixed  status,  and  the  individual 
has  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  it.  The  indentured  servant 
had  in  some  particulars  the  right  of  a  servant  in  making  a 
contract,  and  in  other  respects  he  was  little  more  than  a  slave, 
except  that  his  chances  for  ultimate  freedom  were  more  real. 
Indentured  labor  is  peculiar  to  new  countries  where  labor  is 
scarce,  and  where  opportimity  for  individual  enterprise  is 
great.  To  the  American  colonies  people  were  shipped  from 
the  old  world  to  supply  the  need  for  young,  healthy,  energetic 
laborers  for  the  development  of  the  new.  Children  were 
sometimes  shipped  under  the  Elizabethan  statute  of  appren- 
tices.' White  indentured  service  is  mentioned  in  laws  of  all 
the  thirteen  colonies.*  The  dates  1619  to  1819  may  be  taken 
as  indicating  roughly  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  sj^tem. 
Competition  with  slavery  destroyed  it  in  the  South  before  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  continued  to  exist  in 
the  northern  states  into  the  nineteenth  century.  White  ser- 
vitude was  hampered  by  too  many  considerations  in  favor  of 
the  laborer;  above  all,  the  white  servant's  labor  belonged  to 
his  master  only  for  a  term  of  years,  after  which  he  was  as  free 
as  any  one  else,  while  the  slave's  services  were  property  during 
the  term  of  his  life. 

6.  Apprenticeship,  Apprenticeship  proper  differs  from  in- 
dentured service  in  that  the  master  obligates  himself  to  teach 
the  apprentice  a  trade.  If  this  obligation  does  not  appear 
in  the  contract,  or  is  not  enforced,  the  apprentice  becomes  in 
fact  an  indentured  servant.''  Thus  many  who  came  to 
America  imder  what  purported  to  be  apprenticeship  contracts 


»  5  Eliz.,  C.  3  and  4  (1563). 

*  Hurd,  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage  in  the  United  States,  1858,  Ch.  VI. 

'Abbott,  Women  in  Industry,  1910,  p.  331. 
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were  in  reality  indentured  servants.  The  two  merged  into 
each  other  in  another  direction,  in  that  an  apprentice  could  be 
bound  for  seven  years  to  leam  a  trade  which  could  be  learned 
as  well  in  three.  Four  years'  enforcement  of  such  a  contract 
would  be  really  indentured  service  and  only  three  years* 
would  be  true  apprenticeship.* 

c.  Contract  Labor.  Midway  between  indentured  service,  on 
one  hand,  and  the  padrone  system  on  the  other,  is  contract 
labor.  This  form  of  labor,  although  apparently  built  on  free- 
dom of  contract,  results  in  compulsory  service  or  in  peonage 
practices.  It  is  the  kind  of  labor  contract  whose  perform- 
ance can  be  enforced  at  law,  and  has  been  quite  common 
where  large  numbers  of  natives  of  backward  races  have  been 
employed,  as  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philippines,  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  South  Africa,  where  Chinese  coolies  were 
employed  in  the  mines. 

In  many  respects  contract  labor  closely  resembles  peonage, 
as  we  have  previously  suggested,  for  it  places  the  laborer  in 
the  position  of  a  debtor  owing  services,  yet  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  Peonage  involves  continuous  or  in- 
definite service,  as  long  as  a  balance  of  debt  continues,  which 
may  be  permanent.  But  contract  labor  pertains  to  a  term 
of  years  only,  after  which  the  laborer  cannot  be  compelled  to 
work.  Furthermore,  should  the  laborer  renew  his  contract 
because  of  economic  pressure,,  still  it  is  only  for  another  term 
of  years.  Contract  labor  results  in  servitude  for  a  definite 
period  only,  while  it  leaves  the  way  open  to  freedom.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  abuses  of  the  system  may  lead  very 
easily  to  a  state  almost  as  bad  as  peonage,  and  it  is  this  pos- 
sibility that  has  made  contract  labor  unpopular  in  freedom- 
loving  coimtries  and  has  led  to  legislation  aiming  at  its  re- 
striction and  abolition. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  a  condition  of  contract  labor 
existed  for  fifty  years.  In  order  to  solve  the  problem  raised 
by  the  scarcity  of  labor  combined  with  the  opportunity  for 
industrial  development,  the  employing  class  got  a  law  enacted 
in  1850  by  which  laborers  over  twenty  years  of  age  could 


'  See  chapter  on  governmental  regulation  of  apprentices  in  J.  M. 
Motley,  Apprenticeship  in  American  Trade  Unions ^  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies,  Vol.  XXV,  1907,  p.  494. 
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contract  themselves  to  service  for  not  more  than  five  years. 
Refusal  to  work  on  the  part  of  such  a  person  was  pimished 
by  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  The  man  who  tried  to 
escape  and  was  caught  could  be  bound  to  double  the  original 
term  of  service.  A  later  amendment  added  to  the  punish- 
ment for  a  second  desertion  three  months'  hard  labor  for  the 
state.  1  This  condition  of  contract  labor  was  abolished  in 
1900  by  a  clause  in  the  organic  act  settling  the  conditions  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States. 

While  the  performance  of  labor  cannot  be  compelled  by 
direct  means,  except  where  life  and  property  are  endangered, 
or  public  necessity  and  convenience  demand  it,  yet  indirect 
devices  are  invented  to  effect  the  same  thing.  Statutes  which 
deal  with  "employers*  advances'*  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
the  employee  to  fail  in  the  performance  of  his  contract  to 
work  off  a  debt.  As  imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  pro- 
hibited by  law,  the  only  means  by  which  these  contract  labor 
laws  can  be  made  effective  is  to  couch  them  in  such  terms  as 
to  make  the  laborer  breaking  his  contract  appear  to  be  guilty 
of  getting  money  or  provisions  tmder  false  pretenses.  Intent 
to  defraud  must  be  shown,  since  a  mere  breach  of  the  labor 
contract  is  not  a  crime.^ 

The  law  of  Alabama  provides  that  **the  refusal  of  any  per- 
son who  enters  into  such  contract  to  perform  such  act  or  ser- 
vice, or  refimd  such  money,  or  pay  for  such  property  without 
just  cause,  shall  be  prima  Jacie  evidence  of  the  intent  to  injure 
his  employer,  or  to  defraud  him."  '  The  statute  of  Maine, 
enacted  in  1907,*  treating  of  contract  labor,  does  not  state  that 
failure  to  perform  the  debt  is  prima  Jacie  evidence  of  intent  to 
defraud,  but  judicial  interpretation  has  had  the  same  result.* 

Prosecutions  under  such  statutes,  however,  have  been  in- 
validated by  a  sweeping  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  a  leading  case/    Here  the  court  stated:  "The  fact 


1  Katherine  Coman,   "Contract   Labor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands," 
American  Economic  Association  Publications ^  3d  Series,  Vol.  IV,  1903, 

pp.  492-493,  531-  ,        , 

*  Ex  parte  Riley,  94  Ala.  82, 10  So.  538  (1891). 

» Alabama,  Code  1896,  Sec.  4730,  as  amended  1903  and  1907. 

♦  Maine,  Laws  1907,  C.  7. 

•  Immigration  Commission,  Abstracts  of  Reports,  Vol.  II,  p.  448. 

•  Bailey  v.  Alabama,  219  U.  S.  219,  at  p.  242,  31  Sup.  Ct.  145  (1910). 
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that  the  debtor  contracted  to  perform  the  labor  which  is 
sought  to  be  compdled  does  not  withdraw  the  attempted  en- 
forcement from  the  condemnation  of  the  statute  (prohibiting 
peonage).  The  full  intent  of  the  constitutional  provision 
could  be  defeated  with  obvious  facility  if,  through  the  guise 
of  contracts  under  which  advances  had  been  made,  debtors 
could  be  held  to  compulsory  service.  It  is  the  compulsion  of 
the  service  that  the  statute  inhibits,  for  when  that  occurs  the 
condition  of  servitude  is  created,  which  would  be  not  less 
involuntary  because  of  the  original  agreement  to  work  out 
the  indebtedness.  The  contract  exposes  the  debtor  to  liability 
for  the  loss  due  to  the  breach,  but  not  to  enforced  labor.  .  .  . 
The  act  of  Congress  (Act  of  1875)  deprives  of  effect  all  legis- 
lative measures  of  any  state  through  which,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  prohibited  thing,  to  wit,  compulsory  service  to 
secure  the  payment  of  a  debt,  may  be  established  or  main- 
tained.'* This  decision  delivered  in  19 10  invalidated  laws  of 
like  nature  in  other  states,^  for  the  court  observed:  **No 
question  of  a  sectional  character  is  presented  and  we  may 
view  the  legislation  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
enacted  in  New  York  or  Idaho.  Opportunities  for  coercion 
and  oppression  in  varying  circumstances  exist  in  all  parts  of 
the  union,  and  the  citizens  of  all  these  states  are  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  constitutional  guarantees  the  con- 
sideration of  which  is  here  involved."  ^ 

Until  very  recently  seamen  have  generally  stood  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  from  other  employees,  for  with  them  enforced 
contracts  were  permitted  and  the  law  as  to  involuntary  servi- 
tude has  not  been  applicable.  In  the  case  of  Robertson  v. 
Baldwin'  the  court  stated:  ** Seamen  are  treated  by  Congress 
as  well  as  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  as  deficient  in 
that  fidl  and  intelligent  responsibility  for  their  acts  which  is 
accredited  to  ordinary  adults,  and  as  needing  the  protection  of 
the  law  in  the  same  sense  in  which  minors  and  wards  are  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  their  parents  and  guardians."    How- 


^  Arkansas.  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  MicWgan,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  CSirolina,  and  Vimnia. 
See  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  BuUetin  No,  148,  "Labor 
Laws  of  the  United  States,"  1914,  and  annual  supplements  to  1918,  BuU 
letins  No.  166,  186,  213,  244,  257, 

*  Bailey  v.  Alabama,  219  U.  S.  219,  at  p.  231,  31  Sup.  Ct.  145  (1910). 

» Robertson  t;.  Baldwin,  165  U.  S.  287,  17  Sup.  Ct.  326  (i897;. 
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ever,  since  the  date  of  that  case  the  law  of  the  United  States 
affecting  seamen  has  been  changed  and  more  freedom  has  been 
granted.  A  law*  of  the  63d  Congress  abolishes  arrest  and 
imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for  desertion.  It  goes  so  far  as 
to  stipxilate  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  in  any  case  to  pay  any 
seaman  wages  in  advance  of  the  time  when  he  has  actually 
earned  the  same,  or  to  pay  any  person  for  the  shipment  of 
seamen  when  payment  is  deducted  or  to  be  deducted  from 
seamen's  wages.  This  is  a  clear  effort  to  prevent  the  obliga- 
tion of  indebtedness  on  which  involuntary  servitude  is  based. 

The  law  goes  further  and  provides  that  for  quitting  the 
vessel  without  leave  after  her  arrival  at  the  port  of  her  de- 
livery and  before  she  is  placed  in  security  a  seaman  forfeits 
from  his  wages  not  more  than  one  month's  pay.  This  ap- 
proaches the  free  contract  perhaps  as  far  as  the  conditions  of 
seafaring  will  permit.  Congress  regulates  the  nature  of  the 
contract,  the  term  of  service,  the  payment  and  assignment 
of  wages,  advance  payments  and  credits,  the  regulation  of 
sailors*  lodging-houses,  of  shipping-masters,  quarters  on  board 
ship,  rations,  and  many  other  details. 

Railroad  employees  also  come  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, and  it  was  a  federal  court  which,  while  reiterating  the 
general  right  of  employees  to  qtiit  work,  suggested  by  way  of 
dicta  that  "his  quitting  would  not  be  of  right  and  he  would 
be  liable  for  any  danger  resulting  from  a  breach  of  his  agree- 
ment and  perhaps  in  some  cases  subject  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion for  loss  of  life  and  limb,  by  passengers  or  others,  directly 
resulting  from  his  abandoning  his  post  at  a  time  when  care 
and  watchfulness  were  required  upon  his  part  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  he  had  imdertaken  to  perform."^  Laws  on 
this  subject,  excepting  that  of  Connecticut,  connect  the  cessa- 
tion of  work  with  combinations  and  strikes,*  and  forbid  en- 
gineers and  railroad  employees  to  abandon  locomotives  imder 

*  United  States  Laws  1914--1915,  C.  153;  Revised  Statutes,  SecS. 
4529f  4530f  4596,  4610,  461 1.  Title:  An  act  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
American  seamen  in  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States;  to  abolish 
arrest  and  imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for  desertion,  and  to  secure  the 
abrogation  of  treaty  provisions  in  relation  thereto ;  and  to  promote 
safety  at  sea. 

*  Arthur  v.  Oakes,  11  C.  C.  A.  209,  63  Fed.  310  (180^). 

'  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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circumstances  of  this  nature,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

d.  Padrone  System,  The  padrone  system  is  one  step  re- 
moved from  contract  labor.  Those  who  work  under  this 
system  permit  a  leader,  the  padrone,  to  make  their  contracts, 
yet  the  agreement  is  not  enforceable  at  law.  It  is  enforced 
only  by  their  own  necessities.  The  system  started  first  with 
Italian  laborers.  The  padrone  brought  over  laborers  from 
Italy,  advancing  the  cost  of  their  transportation,  and  hired 
them  out  to  a  contractor.  He  rented  to  them  the  shanties 
in  which  they  lived  while  at  work,  and  sold  them  supplies  of 
food. 

Italian  laborers  formerly  made  contracts  with  their  padrone 
to  serve  him  for  one  to  three  years,  and  occasionally  for  a 
longer  period.  ^  The  report  of  the  Immigration  Investigating 
Commission  of  1895  shows  that  Italians  and  other  foreign«^ 
had  been  imported  **by  the  cargo'*  into  the  Michigan  iron- 
mines  and  worked  on  the  padrone  system  in  the  early  'nine- 
ties.^ This  was  probably  the  time  when  the  padroni  were 
the  most  nimierous  and  flourishing. 

Formal  agreements  among  the  laborers  and  the  padroni  are 
being  discontinued,  and  for  this  there  are  perhaps  three  rea- 
sons. First,  because  the  alien  contract  labor  laws  make  their 
agreements  not  only  imenforceable  at  law,  but  actually  punish- 
able if  discovered  by  the  government.  Secondly,  spontane- 
ous immigration  from  Italy  has  now  become  so  great  that  it 
is  not  worth  the  padrone's  while  to  risk  a  conviction  under 
the  contract  labor  laws,  so  that  he  is  now  merely  a  middle- 
man. Thirdly,  there  is  the  condition  of  dependence  on  one 
side  and  assistance  on  the  other.  The  padrone  does  not  es- 
tablish his  control  over  a  man,  strictly  speaking,  either  by 
force  or  fraud.  Dr.  Rossi  calls  the  padrone  system  "  the  forced 
tribute  which  the  newly  arrived  pays  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  and  language  of  the  country."'  The 
system  is  founded  on  an  inequality  more  deeply  rooted  than 
the  usual  inequality  between  the  employer  and  the  laborer. 
The  races  which  work  under  this  method  are  ignorant  and 


» Industrial  Commission,  Report^  Vol.  XV,  1901,  pp.  430-432. 
'  Immigration  Investigatixie  Commission,  Report,  1895,  p.  36. 
>  Industrial  Commission,  Apart,  Vol  XV.*  1901,  p.  432. 
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accustomed  to  be  commanded,  and  it  is  on  their  dependence 
and  lack  of  knowledge  that  the  power  of  the  padrone  rests. 
Seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  immigrant,  a  remedy  is  to 
be  found  not  so  much  in  legal  rights,  as  in  better  education, 
American  habits  of  thought,  efficient  employment  bureaus, 
and  more  adequate  administration  of  existing  laws. 

e.  Imprisonment  for  Debt.  Not  only  as  a  debtor-laborer, 
but  also  as  a  debtor-consumer,  the  laborer  receives  considera- 
tion. Imprisonment  for  debt  originally  had  no  particular 
bearing  on  the  labor  contract  or  its  history.  The  fundamental 
idea  in  the  ancient  German  imprisonment  for  debt  is  the  in- 
direct compulsion  to  pay.  The  debtor  was  to  be  encouraged 
to  pay  what  he  owed  by  being  made  uncomfortable  until  he 
did  so.  Compulsion  to  work  had  given  place  to  compulsion 
to  pay.> 

The  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was  one  of  the 
issues  raised  by  the  early  workingmen's  parties  in  1827. 
Kentucky,  the  first  state  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt, 
had  already  done  so  in  182 1.  New  York  followed  ten  years 
later,  and  a  series  of  legislative  and  constitutional  provisions 
followed  at  intervals  throughout  the  country.  Inability  to 
pay  one's  debts,  if  not  accompanied  by  embezzlement  or  other 
fraudulent  conduct,  is  now  no  longer  a  reason  for  imprison- 
ment in  civilized  countries.^ 

/.  Wage  Exemption.  Following  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  is  the  wage  exemption  legislation  which  took 
on  large  proportions  in  the  United  States  in  the  'forties.  At 
the  present  time  every  state  in  the  tuiion  has  legislation 
exempting  wages  from  attachment  and  execution  for  debt. 
In  other  words,  the  authority  given  to  the  sheriff  or  other 
administrative  officer  to  seize  from  the  property  of  the  de- 
fendant (debtor)  a  sufficient  amount  to  satisfy  the  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  creditor,  is  invalid  when  ^plied  to  wages 
under  the  exempt  amount.  The  persons  covered  by  these 
laws  are  differently  specified  in  different  states.  Several  pro- 
vide for  exemption  of  "all  laborers,  mechanics,  and  day  labor- 


>Th.    Niemeyer,    "Schuldhaft,''    HandworUrbuch   der   Staatswissen- 
ukafte»j  Vol.  V,  191 1,  p.  593. 

>An  important  discussioa  of  existing  imprisonment  for  debt  in  Eng- 
land is  found  in  £.  A.  Parry,  The  Law  and  the  Poor. 
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ers,"  as  in  Georgia;  "residents  of  the  state,"  as  in  Idaho; 
''resident  debtor,"  as  in  Iowa;  all  **hotiseholders,"  as  in  In- 
diana; "judgment  debtor,"  as  in  New  York;  and  "all  who 
support  themselves  and  their  families  by  the  labor  of  their 
hands,"  as  in  Wisconsin. 

The  amoimt  of  wages  exempted  varies  somewhat  from  state 
to  state.  Some  exempt  sixty  days*  wages,  others  thirty 
days',  while  still  others  stipulate  a  certain  percentage  of  wages 
due  as  exempt,  or  state  how  large  a  per  cent,  may  be  col- 
lected for  a  given  period.  The  exempted  amount  runs  from 
$20,  as  in  Massachusetts,  to  not  more  than  $100,  as  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  usual  period  of  exemptions,  in 
so  far  as  the  time  is  specified  at  all,  is  the  two  months  pre- 
ceding attachment.  In  all  cases  it  is  clear  that  the  purport 
of  the  laws  is  to  protect  the  minimtim  earnings  of  the  work- 
ingman  who  has  nothing  to  depend  upon  except  his  wages. 

Wage  exemption  applies  not  only  against  execution  or  at- 
tachment, but  also  against  garnishment.  *  This  is  a  proceed- 
ing by  which  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  seeks  to  reach  the  rights 
and  effects  (wages  in  this  case)  of  the  defendant  by  calling 
into  court  some  third  party  (employer)  who  has  sudi  effects 
(wages)  in  his  possession  or  who  is  indebted  to  the  defend- 
ant.- Should  the  employer  unwarrantedly  make  payments 
from  his  employee's  wages,  he  will  still  be  left  liable  to  the 
employee  himsdf  for  a  second  payment  of  the  wages.' 

g.  Homestead  Exemption,  All  American  states  have  pro- 
vided that  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  that  is,  the 
tools  of  one's  trade  or  profession,  shall  be  exempt  from  execu- 
tion. Along  with  the  exemption  of  personal  property  goes 
homestead  exemption.  This  legislation  is  designai  to  keep 
intact  the  family  unit  in  society,  to  prevent  entire  destruction, 
and  to  encourage  a  debtor  who  has  been  reduced  to  the 
last  term  to  try  again.  However,  these  laws  are  not  for 
laborers  alone,  but  for  any  person.  In  most  states  a  man 
must  be  a  householder  or  the  head  of  a  family  in  order  to  get 

*  Clark,  Law  of  the  Employment  of  Labor ^  191 1,  p.  56. 

*  Cyclop€Bdia  of  Law  and  Procedure,  Vol.  XX,  1901-1914,  p.  978. 
'*WhUe  a  garnishment  proceeding  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  as  an 
attachment  or  execution,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  levy  on  property,  but  a. 
judicial  proceeding  by  which  a  new  judgment  is  obtained. 

*  See  Clark,  IbU.^  p.  55,  and  cases  cited. 
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the  exemption,  but  in  a  few  states  any  person  may  be  entitled 
to  the  exemption.  The  limitations  on  the  homestead  exemp- 
tion are  in  both  acreage  and  value.  Rural  homesteads  may 
vary  in  acres  from  forty  to  100,  and  dty  homesteads  from  one 
lot  to  one  acre  (five  acres  in  one  state).  Maximimi  monetary 
limits  are  $500  to  $5,000. 

In  1848  English  statutes  provided  only  that  tools  and 
actual  necessaries  of  judgment  debtors  were  not  to  be  seized 
in  execution.  In  1883  ^  statute  carried  the  exemption  a  little 
further,  so  as  to  include  "the  tools  (if  any)  of  his  trade  and 
the  necessary  wearing -apparel  and  bedding  of  himself,  his 
wife  and  children,  to  a  value,  inclusive  of  tools  and  apparel 
and  bedding,  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  ($100)  in  the 
whole." »  These  provisions  have  parallels  in  most  of  the 
British  colonies,  and  the  exempted  property  amotmts  to 
about  the  same.  Nowhere,  however,  is  the  exemption  as 
liberal  as  in  the  United  States.  Homestead  exemptions  are 
peculiar  to  the  United  States,  but  the  tools  of  a  debtor's 
trade,  at  least,  are  exempted  in  most  English-speaking 
countries. 

A.  Assignment  of  Wages.  Assignment  of  wages  grows  out 
of  the  legal  act  of  transferring  or  making  over  to  another  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  in  pos- 
session or  in  action,  or  of  any  estate  or  right  therein.  But  if 
the  wage-earner  is  to  have  effective  exemption  of  wages  from 
attachment  and  garnishment,  it  is  consistent  that  he  be  pre- 
vented from  making  an  assignment  of  his  future  wages. 
Assignments  of  unearned  wages  are  safeguarded  in  various 
ways,  as  by  requirement  that  they  must  be  recorded,  that 
copies  must  be  filed  with  the  employer,  or  even  that  the 
employer's  consent  must  be  obtained,  or  that  the  wife  must 
join  in  the  husband's  assignment,  or  vice  versa.  Missouri 
affords  a  good  example  of  effort  to  modify  this  evil.  An 
act  of  191 1  provides  that  '*all  amounts  of  wages,  salaries, 
or  earnings  mtist  be  in  writing  with  the  correct  date  of  the 
assignment  and  the  amount  assigned,  and  the  name  or  names 
of  the  party  or  parties  owing  the  wages,  salaries,  and  earnings 
so  assigned,  and  all  assignments  of  wages,  salaries,  and  earnings 


«46  and  47  Vict.,  C.  31,  Pt.  IV,  Sec.  44. 
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not  earned  at  the  tune  the  assignment  is  made  shall  be  null 
and  void."  Assignments  to  secure  loans  or  future  advances 
are  invalid  in  Georgia  and  Massachusetts,  and  all  assignments 
of  future  earnings  are  prohibited  in  Indiana. 


3.  The  Laborer  as  Creditor 

Modem  industry  is  conducted  mainly  "on  credit."  The 
employer  is  the  middleman,  whose  creditors  are  those  who 
advance  the  capital  he  uses,  and  whose  debtors  are  those  who 
buy  his  product.  When  the  laborer  starts  to  work  for  him, 
he  also  becomes,  for  a  time,  a  creditor.  He  contributes  his 
services  in  advance  of  compensation.  He  is  a  temporary  in- 
vestor in  the  btisiness.  While  he  works  he  passes  over  to  the 
employer  the  title  to  his  product,  and  retains  a  daim  for  wages. 
When  his  wages  are  paid  his  investment  is  liquidated. 

Other  investors  advance  money  or  **  credit."  Their  con- 
tracts are  secured  by  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  giving  to  them 
a  preferred  claim  on  the  property  and  earnings  of  the  busi- 
ness. They  invest  ** capital" — ^the  laborer  invests  '* labor." 
Laws  regulating  the  time,  place,  and  medium  of  payment, 
laws  providing  for  mechanics*  hens,  wage  preference,  and 
so  on,  are  intended  to  guarantee  to  the  laborer  as  creditor, 
regardless  of  contract,  that  certainty  of  payment  which  the 
capitalist  as  creditor  secures  in  the  ordinary  enforcement 
of  contracts. 

(i)  Time  of  Payment 

L^slation  has  not  until  recently*  venttared  to  interfere 
directly  and  set  the  amount  of  wages,  but  it  makes  the  amount 
of  wages  greater  or  less  by  indirect  methods.  Whatever  the 
nominal  amount  may  be,  the  frequency  of  the  time  of  pay* 
ment  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  laborer.  The  longer  he 
must  wait  for  his  wages  the  greater  is  the  extent  of  his  need 
for  credit,  and,  accordingly,  the  higher  will  be  his  cost  of 
living  and  the  lower  his  real  wages.    The  advantages  of  fewer 


>  See  Chapter  IV,  "The  Minimum  Wage." 
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pay  days  are  obvious  to  the  employer.  His  cost  of  book- 
keeping is  less,  and  his  required  circulating  capital  will  be  less. 

Over  the  entire  world  in  industrial  states  there  are  statutes 
requiring  a  regular  pay  day»  which  may  be  once  a  month, 
s^ni-weekly,  or  weekly.  Many  of  the  European  laws  are  so 
phrased  that  modifications  may  be  introduced  according  to 
local  custom.  >  The  Swiss  government  makes  it  inctunbent 
upon  the  master  to  pay  wages  at  any  time  according  to  work 
done,  so  as  to  enable  the  servant  to  meet  any  special  need,  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  is  left  to  administrative  officers.' 

Two-thirds  of  the  states  of  the  United  States,  and  Hawaii, 
have  laws  dealing  with  time  and  mode  of  payment  of  wages. 
Most  of  these  laws  provide  for  semi-monthly  payment,  and 
most  of  them  stand  without  being  contested  in  the  courts 
to  determine  their  constitutionality.  Some  cases  have  reached 
the  courts,  and  different  decisions  have  been  rendered. 

In  favor  of  the  validity  of  such  laws,  it  has  been  argued  that 
semi-monthly  payment  Of  wages  is  required  by  the  actual 
necessities  of  employees,  and  that  regular  payment  of  wages 
at  short  intervals  is  much  more  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
a  workingman  with  a  family  dependent  on  him  than  to  the 
emplojring  corporation.*  The  purpose  of  the  Rhode  Island 
weekly  payment  law  was  laid  down  by  the  court  as  being  pro- 
tection of  the  worker  from  "the  greed  of  corporate  capital." 
Poverty  and  weakness,  it  was  said,  **  can  wage  but  an  unequal 
contest  with  corporate  wealth  and  power*';  and  the  act  was 
considered  to  be  for  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  work- 
ingmen,  who  depend  entirely  on  their  weekly  wages,  and  are, 
like  other  people,  obliged  to  pay  for  credit.* 

The  cases  in  which  laws  relating  to  time  of  wage  payment 
have  been  held  tmconstitutional  show,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  less  consideration  was  given  to  the  practical  economic 
facts  of  the  situation.  In  these  cases  appears  the  usual  argu- 
ment that  the  liberty  of  contract  of  the  workingman  is  en- 


^  For  example,  the  Netherlands,  BulUUn  of  th4  IntemaUonal  Lob9r 
Office^  Vol.  II,  1907,  p.  411. 

'Federal  act  to  supplement  the  Swiss  federal  code,  March,  191  it 
BulUUn  of  the  Iniemdlumal  Labor  Office,  Vol.  VI,  191 1,  p.  96. 

•  Arkansas  Stave  Co. ».  State,  94  Ark.  27, 125  S.  W.  looi  (1910). 

« State  V,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  18  R.  I.  16,  25  Atl.  246  (1892),  At 
p.  252. 
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croached  upon  by  legislation.  In  the  case  of  Johnson  v. 
Goodyear  Mining  Co.^  an  indignant  protest  was  raised  by 
the  court  against  any  interference  with  the  liberty  of  oon- 
tract.  "The  workingman  of  intelligence/*  it  was  said,  "is 
treated  as  an  imbecile.  Being  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  not  a  Itmatic  or  insane,  he  is  deprived  of  the  right  to 
make  a  contract  as  to  the  time  when  his  wages  shall  fall  due." 

There  are  several  states  which  legislate  to  the  effect  that 
wages  shall  be  paid  during  working  hotirs.  This  accomplishes 
two  things:  it  saves  the  time  of  the  employee  and  precludes 
payment  in  bar-rooms.  In  Austria  the  time  for  payment  of 
wages  to  mine  workers  is  reckoned  within  the  duration  of  the 
shift.-  In  Massachtisetts,  where  there  are  loo  or  more  per- 
sons employed  in  any  establishment,  wages  are  to  be  paid 
during  working  hours.  In  Prance  payment  of  wages  must 
not  be  made  on  days  kept  as  rest  day«  for  employees."  The 
law  of  Greece  is  fairly  representative  of  those  of  some  other 
countries:  it  provides  that  wages  shall  be  paid  not  later  than 
the  time  when  daily  work  is  concluded,  and  that  in  under- 
takings with  more  than  200  workers  the  manner  of  paying 
wages  may  be  regulated  by  administrative  order.* 

Most  of  the  states  and  countries  provide  that  an  employee 
shall  be  paid  immediately  upon  discharge,  and  for  delay 
thereafter  is  entitled  to  interest  charges — ^in  the  case  of  Iowa 
$1  a  day  penalty  up  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  w^es  due. 
In  some  cases  this  penalty  is  5  per  cent,  a  year  to  be  added 
for  the  cost  of  the  delay,  and  the  attorney's  fee  if  his  services 
are  necessary  to  procure  wages  withheld  from  an  employee. 
When  an  employee  qtiits,  the  law  generally  stipulates  that 
he  shall  be  paid  at  the  next  regular  pay  day. 


(2)  Place  of  Payment 

The  evil  attached  to  the  pajrment  of  men  in  saloons  needs 
no  elaboration,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  evil  is  partly 


Ch.  II,  Sec.  II,  Art.  46. 
« ffuUcUn  of  the  InkmoHomf  Labor  Office,  Vol,  VII,  1912,  p.  290, 
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taken  care  of  in  some  places  by  providing  that  wages  shall 
be  paid  upon  the  premises,  as  in  Servia  and  Berne.  This 
coincides  with  most  of  the  legislation  of  the  American  states 
on  the  subject.  California  and  Nevada,  however,  specifically 
provide  that  payment  of  wages  shall  be  made  to  no  one  in 
bar-rooms  except  it  be  those  employed  therein.  Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany, »  and  Great  Britain  *  have  all 
legislated  against  payment  of  wages  in  public  houses  and 
taverns. 

(j)  Basis  of  Payment 

In  the  United  States  there  are  some  statutes  that  prohibit 
the  screening  of  coal  before  it  is  weighed,  the  loss  of  coal 
through  the  screen  being  regarded  as  causing  an  unjust  loss 
to  the  miner,  whose  contract  calls  for  payment  by  the  weight 
of  coal  mined.  The  validity  of  such  laws  has  been  both  up- 
held and  denied  by  different  state  courts,  but  in  the  case  of 
McLean  v.  State  of  Arkansas '  the  Supreme  Court  held  the 
law  to  be  within  the  police  power  of  the  states. 


(4)  Medium  of  Payment 

Carlyle  declaimed  against  a  modem  civilization  whose  only 
bond  of  union  is  the  cash  nexus.  Yet,  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  it  may  be  said  that  liberty  depends  on  cash.  Indeed, 
the  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom  is  a  transition  from 
payment  in  lodging,  board,  and  goods,  or  "truck,"  to  pay- 
ment in  legal  tender  or  in  a  medium  convertible  into  money 
on  demand  at  its  face  value.  Cash  means  freedom.  It  per- 
mits the  wage-earner  to  buy  what  and  where  he  wants.  It 
also  means  earnings,  for  it  exposes  and  corrects  unwarranted 
deductions,  such  as  high  prices,  through  bookkeeping  ac- 
coimts. 

a.  **  Living  In,"    Under  systems  of  slavery,  serfdom,  in- 


*  Great  Britain,  Departmental  Committee  on  Truck  Acts,  Report^ 
1908,  pp.  96.  97. 
« 46  and  47  Vict.,  C.  31  (1883). 
'  McLean  v,  Arkansas,  21 1  U.  S.  539,  29  Sup.  Ct.  206  (1906). 
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dentured  service,  and  apprenticeship  the  laborer  lived  on  the 
premises  of  his  master.  The  most  complete  survival  of  these 
systems  in  modem  industry  is  known  in  England  as  "living 
in,"  where  the  employee  receives  part  payment  in  board  and 
lodging  at  his  place  of  employment.  The  system  is  en- 
countered in  all  coimtries,  and  is  characteristic  of  domestic  ser- 
vice. Very  often  **  living  in ''  is  made  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, either  express  or  implied,  and  the  board  and  lodging 
accommodations  provided  are  often  inferior  and  inadequate. 
The  system  may  rob  the  employees  of  their  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  and  check  individuality  and  indep«idence  of 
character.  There  is  frequently  no  freedom  of  complaint,  for, 
if  the  workers  venture  to  remonstrate  about  food  or  lodging, 
they  render  themselves  liable  to  dismissal  and  ** spoiling*'  their 
references.  In  Great  Britain  the  committee  on  the  truck 
acts  in  1908  recommended  regulations  as  to  accommodations 
provided  in  ** living  in"  establishments,  but  did  not  seem  to 
have  a  clear  case  for  the  abolition  of  the  system.  However, 
a  minority  report  advocated  its  entire  abolition.* 

In  Berne  the  law  of  1908^  requires  that  food  provided  for 
the  employees  must  be  sufficient  and  wholesome  and  that 
the  accommodation  must  satisfy  all  sanitary  requirements. 
In  Austria  the  administrative  authority  may  determine  by 
order  that,  in  the  case  of  undertakings  of  a  certain  kind  or 
situation  in  certain  districts  it  shall  be  imlawful  to  provide 
board  or  lodging  for  the  employees  as  a  part  of  their  remu- 
neration.^ In  South  Australia  the  occupier  of  an  establish- 
ment and  the  members  of  his  family  are  prohibited  from  lodg- 
ing and  boarding  adult  persons  in  his  service,  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  wages  are  fixed  by  wage  boards,  exception  being 
made  in  the  case  of  hotels,  clubs,  restaiu-ants,  and  the  like.* 

In  the  United  States  the  subject  of  "  living  in  "  has  not  yet 
come  into  the  realm  of  legislation,  but  it  exists  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  bakeries,  and  clubs. 

6.  Company  Houses  and  Labor  Camps,    The  employer  may 


*  Great  Britain,  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Truck  Acts,  Report^ 
1908,  Vol.  I,  p.  78;  Minority  Report,  Vol.  I,  p.  84. 

*  Bulletin  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  Vol.  Ill,  1908,  p.  133. 

*  Ibid,,  Vol.  V,  1910,  p.  203. 
^  Ibid.,  Vol.  VII,  1913,  p.  30. 
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build  "company  houses"  for  his  workmen  which  they  must 
occupy,  and  the  rent  is  then  deducted  from  wages.  Fre- 
quently these  houses  are  better  than  those  which  the  em- 
ployees would  provide,  but  they  have  coimteracting  dis- 
advantages in  contractual  ties  of  dependence.  In  New  York 
where  factory  operatives  are  given  living  quarters,  these  may 
be  regidated  by  the  industrial  commission,  which  has  power 
to  enter  and  inspect.^  Labor  camps  for  certain  kinds  of  work 
have  been  brought  tmder  regulation  in  certain  states,  as  Cali- 
fornia,* New  York,'  and  Pennsylvania.*  In  California  the 
state  board  of  health  is  ordered  to  condemn  any  camps  which 
are  dangerous  to  public  health. 

c.  Company  Stores.  The  ** truck''  system,  or  "truck"  in 
English  usage,  is  the  term  which  denotes  payment  in  kind, 
or  otherwise  than  in  cash.*  In  the  United  States  this  is 
generally  treated  under  such  terms  as  "store  orders,"  "pay- 
ment in  scrip,"  or  "company  stores."  Legislation  respecting 
the  truck  S3rstem  falls  into  three  classes:  (i)  laws  that  would 
eliminate  it  altogether,  at  least  in  business  establishments 
where  it  is  a  real  evil,  such  as  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
railroad  corporations;  (2)  laws  which  permit  the  system,  but 
which  regulate  the  prices  charged  and  the  quality  offered; 
(3)  laws  which  allow  the  institution  to  exist,  but  which  en- 
deavor to  eliminate  coercion  of  employees  to  make  use  of  the 
S3rstem. 

Among  the  first  class  would  come  the  laws  of  many  of  the 
leading  industrial  states,  such  as  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  France  of  the 
European  countries — ^the  latter  having,  perhaps,  the  most 
complete  law  aiming  at  the  abolition  of  the  entire  system.* 

The  second  class  includes  Connecticut,  Indiana,  and  Vir- 


>  New  York,  Laws  1913,  C.  195. 

*  California,  Laws  1913,  C.  182. 

*  New  York,  Laws  191 3,  C.  195. 

*  Pennsylvania,  Laws  191 5,  No.  397,  Sec.  18. 

*  Great  Britain,  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Track  Acts,  Report, 
1908,  p.  f 

*  BuUettn  of  the  IntemaHonal  Labor  Offiu^  Vol.  V,  1910,  p.  377;  Act 
suppressing  truck  shops  and  prohibiting  employers  from  selling,  directly 
or  indirecuy,  to  their  workmen  and  employees  supplies  and  goods  ot 
any  kind,  March  25,  19 10. 
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ginia.  Here  prices  must  not  be  unreasonable,  or  higher  to 
the  employees  than  to  others  who  are  not  employees.  Of 
course,  if  the  town  should  be  owned  by  the  corporation,  the 
law  could  not  have  much  effect,  and,  for  that  matter,  no  anti- 
truck  legislation  can  accompUsh  much  for  the  laborer  in  a 
town  where  the  land  and  buildings  are  all  owned  by  the 
employing  corporation. 

In  the  third  class  would  fall  the  laws  of  a  dozen  other  states, 
mainly  in  agricultural  areas,  and  the  laws  of  practically  all 
the  foreign  cotmtries,  omitting  Holland  and  Italy,  which  have 
no  such  general  laws. 

The  last  two  groups  have  this  in  common,  that  both  regu- 
late prices.  Although  penalties  provided  seem  to  be  ample, 
yet  in  the  United  States  the  administrative  features  are  weak, 
as  typified  by  the  case  of  Colorado,^  where,  if  the  attorney- 
general  should  fail,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  act  after  a  demand  by 
a  responsible  party,  any  citizen  has  a  right  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings upon  giving  bonds  for  cost  of  suit.  Obviously,  the 
workman  is  in  no  position  to  give  bonds  or  to  bring  suit,  for 
he  can  afford  neither  the  expense  nor  the  loss  of  the  job 
which  such  a  procedure  would  entail.* 

(5)  Deductions 

The  problem  of  deductions  from  wages  involves  (i)  de- 
ductions in  respect  to  fines,  (2)  deductions  as  payment  for 
damages,  (3)  deductions  for  use  of  material  and  tools,  (4) 
deductions  for  benefits. 

Fines  are  imposed,  presumably,  for  disciplinary  reasons,  and 
vary  in  application  and  amount  in  different  establishments 
and  with  the  caprice  of  the  individual  employer.  They  may 
not  alwajrs  be  a  real  deterrent,  but  may  on  the  other  hand 
lead  to  carelessness,  suggesting  to  the  worker  that  he  has  paid 
for  what  he  has  done.  They  may  be  unfairly  imposed,  creat- 
ing a  sense  of  injustice  and  irritating  the  workers,  and  they 


1  Colorado,  Revised  Statutes,  1^8,  Sec.  6905. 

*  Respecting  the  variety  of  decisions  on  the  constitutionality  of  this 
class  of  legislation,  see  Preund,  Police  Power,  19C4,  pp.  305-308;  Clark, 
Zjow  of  the  Employment  of  Labors  pp.  65-72;  Stimson,  Handbook  to  the 
Labor  Laws  of  the  united  States,  1896,  pp.  1 04-1 10. 
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may  even  prove  to  be  a  source  of  petty  profits  to  the  tinscru- 
pulous  employer.  At  all  events,  they  decrease  the  income  of 
the  wage-earner. 

Deductions  as  payment  for  damages  may  be  for  bad  or 
negligent  work,  injury  to  materials  and  to  other  property  of 
the  employer.  Abuses  are  very  general,  for  the  employer  de- 
termines the  amotmt  of  damage  done  and  puts  the  price  on 
materials  spoiled.  It  is  humanly  impossible  to  do  perfect 
work,  and  no  matter  how  good  a  worker  may  be  at  his  trade, 
faults  will  occur  at  times.  Such  faidts  are  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers' risk  and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such.  The  em- 
ployer is  himself  often  to  blame  for  setting  an  inexperienced 
hand  to  do  work  for  which  he  is  not  competent. 

The  case  of  charges  for  materials  and  tools  used  by  em- 
ployees involves  the  same  principle  as  in  the  previous  case. 
This  system  is  intended  to  secure  economy  in  the  use  of  ma- 
terial by  ntiaking  the  worker  responsible.  However,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  worker  the  S5rstem  is  objectionable  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  overcharge,  which  no  regulation, 
however  strict,  can  altogether  prevent. 

Deductions  for  benefits  received,  such  as  medical  atten- 
tion, hospital  care,  and  sickness  insurance,  are  allowed  by  all 
states  and  countries,  but  some  provide  (as,  for  instance,  New 
South  Wales  and  Western  Australia)  that  the  deduction  must 
not  exceed  the  value  of  the  thing  supplied,  and,  when  not 
stated,  this  is  generally  implied  by  all  cotmtries.  Usually, 
also,  these  deductions  from  wages  are  in  pursuance  of  a 
previous  contract.  About  half  a  dozen  states,  including  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  specifically  legislate  against 
forced  contributions  for  certain  enumerated  benefits  as  a 
condition  of  employment.  Oregon  is  an  example  of  a  state 
which  has  legalized  deductions  for  hospital  benefits,  but  which 
requires  that  such  deductions  must  be  approved  by  the  in- 
dustrial accident  commission.*  A  new  development  in  the 
regulation  of  deductions  for  benefit  ftmds  is  foimd  in  a  type 
of  law  enacted  first  in  Minnesota  in  19 19,  which  requires  em- 
ployers who  make  deductions  from  wages  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  medical  or  hospital  care,  or  accident,  sickness,  or 


1  Oregon,  Laws  1917,  C.  393, 
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old-a^  insurance,  to  secure  a  license  for  the  benefit  plan  from 
the  state  insurance  commissioner.^ 

A  corporation  may  furnish  insurance,  lessening  many  hard- 
ships of  life  for  the  workingman  and  his  family;  but  this  in- 
surance is  enjoyed  only  as  a  result  of  continuous  employment, 
which  in  turn  often  involves  oppressive  dependence.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  when  after  a  number  of  years  the  working- 
man  has  acquired  rights  which  may  be  lost  by  change  of 
employment.  Thus  the  burden  may  become  great  with  in- 
creasing years,  as  new  employment  with  insurance  becomes 
more  and  more  difiScult  to  secure.* 

Provisions  are  foimd  in  some  laws,  in  connection  with 
employers'  liability,  and  sometimes  confined  to  railroads, 
which  regulate  or  prevent  the  payment  of  benefits  to  injured 
employees  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  such  liability.  About 
half  the  states,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  enacted  that  no  contract  of  insurance  or  relief 
benefit  shall  constitute  a  bar  to  action  by  an  employee  for 
damages  in  case  of  injtiry  or  death.*  Florida  directly  says 
that  the  existence  of  a  relief  department,  by  which  the  em- 
ployer pays  benefits  to  the  workers,  shall  not  relieve  such 
employer  from  responsibility  in  case  of  death.*  It  is  some- 
times added,  however,  that  the  employer  may  set  off  against 
such  a  claim  any  sums  he  has  contributed  as  benefit.^  In 
Georgia  the  payment  of  wages  up  to  $ioo  on  the  death  of  an 
employee  is  a  sufficient  release  on  the  employer's  part.* 

In  tbe  act  of  1896  '  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  England 
to  protect  the  worker  from  harsh  and  unreasonable  fines. 
This  act  provided  that  there  must  be  formal  agreement  for 
the  fines;  that  the  fine  must  be  for  something  which  causes, 
or  is  likely  to  cause,  damage  or  loss  to  the  emplojrer  or  inter- 
ruption or  hindrance  to  his  business;  that  it  must  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case;   that  written  particulars  must  be  given  to  the  worker 

*  Minnesota,  Laws  I9I9»  C.  388. 

*  Elv,  Properly  and  Contracts  in  Their  Relations  to  the  Distribution  of 
Wealthy ,  1914,  vol.  II,  p.  714. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Ohio,  Laws  1910,  p.  195. 

*  Florida,  Laws  1914,  C.  6530. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Wisconsin,  Laws  191 3,  C.  644. 

*  Georgia,  Code  1910,  Sees.  3134-3136.  » 59  and  60  Vict.,  C.  44. 
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each  time  a  fine  is  exacted;  and,  finally,  that  there  shall  be 
a  register  of  fines  open  to  inspection.^ 

In  the  United  States  there  is  little  legislation  dealing  with 
deductions  as  fines — a  dozen  states  in  all.*  Massachusetts 
says  fines  shall  not  be  levied  except  for  imperfect  work,*  and 
Louisiana  prohibits  them  except  when  employees  wilfully  or 
negligently  damage  goods  or  property  of  the  employer. 
Arkansas  and  Connecticut  regulate  discount  of  wages  because 
of  early  payment.  The  rest  of  the  states  permit  no  deductions 
unless  in  accordance  with  certain  procedtue  and  with  full 
consent  of  workers.  The  Australasian  countries  have  no 
legislation  on  fines.  In  Austria,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Holland  fines  are  regulated  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  con- 
tract or  published  rules.  In  France  fines  cannot  exceed  one- 
fourth,*  and  in  parts  of  Switzerland  not  more  than  one-half, 
of  the  daily  wage.^  In  both  these  cases  as  well  as  in  Holland 
the  fines  must  go  toward  a  workers'  benefit  fund. 

A  clause  dealing  with  deductions,  not  levied  for  inferior 
work  or  for  destruction  of  property,  appears  in  Massachu- 
setts,* where  no  deductions  are  to  be  made  from  the  wages 
of  women  and  minors  when  there  is  a  stoppage  of  work  owing 
to  a  breakdown  of  machinery,  and  the  workers  are  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  mill.  Foreign  coimtries,  while  they  sometimes 
limit  the  extent  of  deductions  for  materials  used,  still  do  not 
prohibit  them.    Although  the  labor  codes  generally  state  that 


1  Great  Britain,  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Truck  Acts,  Report, 
1908,  Vol.  I,  p.  6. 

*  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Nevada,  Ohio,  and 
Texas. 

'Massachusetts,  Laws  1909,  C.  514,  Sec.  114.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  act  fines  for  imperfect  weaving  may  be  levied  only  after  the  imper- 
fections have  bem  pointed  out  and  the  amount  agreed  upon  by  both 
parties.  Apparently  these  provisions  did  not  sufncientlv  protect  the 
weavers,  for  in  191 1  another  act  was  passed  stating  that  No  employer 
shall  impose  a  fine  upon  an  employee  engaged  at  weaving  for  imperfec- 
tions that  may  arise  during  the  process  of  weaving"  (Laws  191 1,  C.  584). 
The  court,  however,  rendered  the  new  law  nugatory  by  its  limited  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  "fine."  (Commonwealth  v,  Lancaster  Mills, 
212  Mass.  315,  ^8  N.  E.  864  (1912).) 

^  Great  firitam.  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Truck  Acts,  Report, 
1908,  Vol.  I,  p.  95. 

»  Bulletin  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  Vol.  Ill,  1908,  p.  125. 

*  Massachusetts,  Laws  1909,  C.  514,  Sec.  119. 
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prices  shall  not  be  excessive,  this  is  a  goal  reached  only  by 
efiEective  administration. 

((5)  Mechanics'  Liens  and  Wage  Preference 

The  idea  that  wages  are  to  receive  special  treatment,  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  before  other  claims,  that  security  is  to 
be  given  for  their  payment,  and  that  they  shall  be  exempt  up 
to  a  certain  amount  from  execution,  tmderlies  legislation  on 
mechanics*  liens,  on  wages  as  preferred  claims,  and  on  wage  ex- 
emption. The  last  of  these  subjects  is  treated  elsewhere ;  ^  here 
we  consider  the  preferential  treatment  of  the  laborer  as  creditor. 

Mechanics'  lien  laws  represent  a  stage  in  the  progress  to- 
ward wage  preference,  but  they  should  not  be  confused  with 
it.  They  are  founded  on  the  still  older  practice  of  giving 
contractors  and  builders  a  claim  for  payment  on  houses  they 
built  and  the  land  that  these  were  built  on. 

In  1830  the  first  mechanics'  lien  law  was  passed  by  the  New 
York  legislature  *  and  was  based  on  the  following  considera- 
tions, set  forth  in  a  committee  report: 

**The  committee  are  credibly  informed  that  the  severe  and 
heavy  losses  sustained  by  the  laboring  interests  have  arisen 
far  more  frequently  from  insufficient,  reckless  contractors, 
having  nothing  to  lose,  than  from  contractees.  .  .  .  They 
would  be  distinctly  understood,  declaring  it  as  their  un- 
divided opinion  that  a  mortgage  given  to  secure  the  payment 
of  money  lawfully  borrowed,  the  justice  of  which  no  one  will 
presume  to  dispute,  is  not  a  more  equitable  claim  than  that 
of  the  mechanic  and  laborer  on  the  dwelling-house  and  other 
buildings,  and  ground  on  which  the  same  are  erected,  so  far 
as  their  claim  and  demand  can  be  correctly  ascertained."  • 

Mechanics'  lien  legislation  seeks  to  give  the  laborer  a  claim 
for  the  payment  of  what  is  due  to  him,  backed  by  the  security 
of  the  structure  or  land  on  which  he  has  been  employed.  It 
exists  in  all  the  states,  and  extends  to  labor  performed  on 
public  works,  railroads,  in  mines,  and  on  the  land,  as  well  as 
to  lumbering,  construction  and  repair  of  vessels,  sawmilling, 

*  See  "Wage  Exemption,"  p.  47. 
»  New  York,  Laws  1830,  C.  330. 

•  New  York  Assembly,  Documents^  i830»  No.  24. 
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and  other  occupations.  Such  liens  are  generally  ranked  as 
coming  before  other  payments;  and  in  many  cases  where 
contractors  and  subcontractors  are  entitled  to  benefit  in  a 
similar  way,  the  wage-earner's  claim  is  put  first.* 

The  next  step  was  the  provision  that  wages  should  be  con- 
sidered as  preferred  claims.  Nearly  all  the  states  and  the 
federal  government  have  laws  providing  that  in  cases  of 
assigmnents,  administrations,  and  receiverships  due  to  death 
or  bankruptcy,  the  wages  of  servants  and  employees,  up  to  a 
definite  sum  and  for  work  done  within  a  limited  time,  shall  be 
paid  next  after  fees,  costs,  and  taxes.*  Prance  has  a  law  giving 
preference  to  wage  payments.*  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies include  in  their  bankruptcy  laws  preferential  payment 
claims,  providing  usually  that  salaries  of  clerks  not  exceeding 
$500  and  wages  of  laborers  not  exceeding  $125  shall  have 
equal  claim  to  payment  with  taxes  and  expenses.  The  British 
bankruptcy  law^  now  includes  national  insurance  contribu- 
tions and  amounts  due  for  workmen's  compensation  in  this 
category.  New  Zealand  has  a  bona  fide  contractors'  and 
workmen's  lien  act  resembling  the  American  legislation.* 


3.    The  Laborer  as  Tenant 

(j)  Classes  of  Agricultural  Workers 

Of  the  30,000,000  males  over  ten  years  of  age  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  in  1910,  10,700,000,  or  more  than  one- 
third,  were  employed  in  agriculture.  Of  this  number  some- 
tliing  less  than  4,000,000  were  owners  operating  their  farms. 

1  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  West  Virginia. 

*  Alabama,  Arizona^  Arkansas^  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Geoi^^,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  ICansas,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  United  States. 

*Lois,  DScrets,  ArriiSs  concemant  la  RiglementaHan  du  TraoaU,  Bk.  I, 
Oh.  II,  Sec.  II,  Art.  46,  47.  *  4  and  5  Geo.  5,  C.  59,  1914, 

•  New  Zealand,  Statutes  1892,  No.  25. 
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More  than  2,000,000  were  tenants,*  and  4,700,000  were  la- 
borers working  for  owners  and  tenants.  But  these  figures  do 
not  represent  the  actual  proportions  of  wage-earners  and  em- 
ployers in  the  sense  of  the  wage  bargain  as  tinderstood  in 
manufactures  and  other  industries.  Of  the  4,700,000  laborers, 
2, 1 00,000  were  members  of  the  family  of  the  owner  or  tehant, 
and,  therefore,  their  labor  contracts  do  not  exhibit  the  strictly 
business  relation  of  employer  and  emplo3ree  in  the  modem 
wage  bargain.  Such  labor  problems  as  they  present,  from 
the  standpoint  of  legislation,  are  mainly  those  of  child  labor. 

a.  Hired  Laborers.  The  remaining  2,600,000  are  hired  la- 
borers, and  to  them  would  be  applicable  labor  laws  similar 
to  those  enacted  to  protect  laborers  in  other  indtistries.  How- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  fact,  labor  legislation  in  the  United  States 
has  had  very  little  to  do  with  farm  labor.  Laws  like  those 
regarding  workmen's  compensation,  safety,  health,  or  hours 
of  labor  sometimes  either  specifically  exclude  agricultural 
labor  from  their  operation  or  are  not  applicable.  Other  laws, 
such  as  laborers'  liens,  wage  exemption,  prohibition  of  in- 
voluntary servitude,  and  the  like,  are  so  general  or  funda- 
mental that  they  apply  to  farm  labor. 

Hired  laborers  are  of  two  classes,  considerably  different  in 
their  condition.  About  200,000  of  those  enumerated  appear 
to  be  "casual"  laborers,  hired  usually  by  the  day,  and  2,400,- 
000  are  hired  by  the  month  or  year.  The  ntmiber  of  casual 
laborers  is  doubtless  greatly  tmderestimated,  for  the  Census 
enumeration  is  made  in  April,  whereas  the  largest  number  of 
this  class  of  laborers  is  employed  during  the  harvest  seasons 
from  July  to  November.  They  are  enumerated  in  April  in 
other  industries,  and  are  the  migratory  laborers  Who  appear 
in  the  logging-camps  and  ice  harvests,  as  well  as  temporary 
laborers  in  other  occupations. 

The  number  of  2,400,000  farm  hands  regularly  employed 
is  also  tmderstated,  because  an  tmcertain  nimiber  of  tenants 
are  really  hired  laborers  under  a  special  form  of  tenant  con- 
tract and  should  be  classed  as  employees  rather  than  tenants. 

*  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol,  IV,  1910,  p.  302.  This 
figure  is  obtained  bv  combining  the  estimates  for  agriculture  and  aniypftl 
husbandry.  The  Osnsus  distinguishes  the  number  of  farms  operated  by 
owners  and  tenants,  not  the  number  of  owners  and  tenants;  hence  these 
numbers  are  estimated. 
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b.  Tenanis,  The  Census  gives  the  numbers  of  two  kinds 
of  tenants,  712,000  "cash"  tenants  and  1,528,000  ''share'' 
tenants.^  By  cash  tenant  is  meant  not  one  who  pa}^  tent 
in  actual  cash,  but  one  whose  rent  is  definitely  fixed  and  cer- 
tain and  is  stipulated  in  advance  in  the  contract  either  in 
dollars,  in  labor,  or  in  products.  It  may  be  $7,  ten  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  100  pounds  of  cotton  per  acre.  Evidently  the 
"cash"  tenant  is  a  small  capitalist,  a  contractor,  or  an  em- 
ployer, since  he  invests  his  own  money  or  labor  and  takes  all 
of  the  risks  of  the  business.  His  gains  are  profits  rather  than 
wages;  his  bargain  with  the  landlord  is  a  price  bargain,  not 
a  wage  bargain. 

The  share  tenants  are  more  difficult  to  classify.  They  may 
be  either  small  capitalists  or  simply  farm  laborers,  and  the 
Census  does  not  distinguish  between  the  two.  A  share  tenant 
pays  the  landlord  as  rental  a  certain  share  of  the  product,  as 
one-half,  one-third,  or  one-quarter.  In  making  such  a  con- 
tract the  tenant  would  appear  to  be  a  contractor  or  capitalist, 
who  takes,  not  indeed  the  whole  risk  of  the  business,  but  a 
part  of  the  risk.  Such  is  the  case  if  he  actually  invests  his 
own  capital,  such  as  horses,  cattle,  implements,  and  so  on,  and 
runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  capital  on  the  chance  of  increasing 
it.     He  would  figure  the  outcome  as  profit  or  loss. 

c.  ** Croppers,*'  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tenant 
"invests"  nothing  but  his  own  labor,  and  the  landlord  fur- 
nishes all  of  the  working  capital,  then  the  landlord  is  the 
capitalist-employer,  the  tenant  is  a  laborer,  and  the  bargain 
is  a  wage  bargain.  His  wages,  however,  are  not  the  stipulated 
daily  or  monthly  wages  received  by  a  "hired  man,"  but  they 
are  contingent  wages,  similar  to  those  paid  to  a  piece-worker, 
or,  rather,  to  a  sailor  on  a  whaling-ship,  who  receives  a  share 
of  the  product  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  This  sj^tem  of  wage 
payment  is  spoken  of  as  "product  sharing,"  to  distinguish  it 
from  "profit  sharing."  * 

The  terms  ** cropper"  and  "cropping  contract"  will  be 
used  herein  to  designate  this  kind  of  labor-tenant  tmder 


>  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  V,  1913,  p.  97.  This 
includes  among  "share"  tenants  those  given  in  the  *' leases  as  "share- 
cash" — an  intermediate  class. 

*  D.  F.  Schloss,  Methods  of  Industrial  Remuneration,  1891,  p.  249. 
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the  system  of  share  tenancy.  The  terms  originated  in  the 
southern  states,  where  share  contracts  are  most  prevalent 
and  where  they  account  for  the  high  percentage  of  tenancy. 
In  1910,  66.8  per  cent,  of  the  tenancy  in  the  South  was 
share  tenancy,  including  both  farmers  and  laborers  on  shares, 
while  only  31.6  per  cent,  of  northern  and  1.6  per  cent,  of 
western  farms  were  operated  on  a  system  of  share  tenancy.^ 
In  poptilar  usage,  the  term  ** cropper"  includes  both  the  share 
farmer,  or  small  capitalist,  and  the  share  laborer.  Both  are 
croppers.  The  courts,  however,  have  settled  upon  the  term 
"cropper"  to  indicate  the  laborer,*  and,  adopting  this  usage, 
we  can  distinguish  the  cropper,  as  a  laborer  whose  wages  are 
measured  by  a  share  of  the  product  under  the  guise  of  a 
lease,  from  the  share  tenant,  as  a  small  capitalist  paying  rent. 

No  reliable  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  ntunber  of  croppers. 
Indeed,  the  amoimt  of  capital  owned  by  the  fanner  may  be 
so  small  that  he  would  be  looked  upon  in  other  industries  as 
scarcely  more  than  a  mechanic  furnishing  his  tools  and  taking 
out  work  on  a  contract.  The  distinction  is  made  in  the  laws 
of  Alabama  *  which  define  a  share  tenant  as  one  who  owns  his 
team,  suid  the  cropper  as  one  whose  landlord  owns  the  team. 
The  law  of  Texas,  enacted  in  19 15,*  is  the  first  American  law 
designed  to  regulate  the  rents  of  share  tenants.  It  attempts 
to  prevent  the  landlord  from  charging  more  than  one-half 
of  the  value  of  the  product  if  he  furnishes  everything  except 
labor,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  grain  and  one-fourth  of 
the  cotton  if  the  tenant  furnishes  all  of  the  operating  capital. 
Thus  it  distinguishes  and  regulates  both  the  rent  of  the 
farmer  and  the  wages  of  the  cropper. 

In  other  states,  where  the  legislature  has  not  attempted  to 
standardize  or  regidate  the  share  contracts,  the  courts  have 
been  compelled  to  decide  in  each  case  as  it  arises  whether  the 
laborer  is  a  cropper  working  for  wages  under  a  labor  contract, 
or  a  tenant-farmer  paying  rent  imder  a  lease.  If  he  is  a 
cropper,  then,  in  case  of  dispute,  he  would  be  awarded  what 

*  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  V,  1913,  p.  113. 

*  Steel  V.  Frick,  56  Pa.  St.  172  (1867);  Harrison  r.  Kicks,  71  N.  C.  7 
(1874);  Ahnand  v,  Scott,  80  Ga.  95,  4  S.  £.  892  (1888);  Hammock  v. 
Creekmore,  48  Ark.  264, 3  S.  W.  180  (1886). 

*  Alabama,  Code  1907,  Sees.  4742,  4743. 
•Texas,  Laws  1915,  Article  5475  (3225). 
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similar  laborers  in  the  locality  receive  as  wages,  regardless  of 
the  value  of  the  crop.  If  he  is  a  tenant-farmer  he  is  awarded 
his  share  of  the  crop,  regardless  of  what  he  might  earn  as  wages. 

In  order  to  decide  the  point,  the  courts  look  into  the  con* 
tract  to  discover  which  party  has  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  farming  operations  and  the  legal  possession  of  the  crop 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  In  brief,  if  the  landlord  gives  orders 
as  to  cultivation,  and  has  legal  possession  and  the  right  to 
divide  the  crop  and  give  the  tenant  his  share,  the  contract  is 
a  labor  contract.^  But  if  the  tenant  is  **his  own  boss"  and 
has  legal  possession  of  the  crop,  and  gives  the  landlord  his 
share,  the  contract  is  a  lease.*  Generally  it  turns  out  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  tenant  advances  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  the  working  capital,  the  contract  which  he  is  able  to  make 
is  a  lease  and  gives  him  not  only  a  larger  share  of  the  product, 
but  also  a  chance  to  make  a  profit  in  addition  to  wages;  while 
the  smaller  the  proportion  of  capital  which  he  advances,  the 
less  is  his  share  and  the  more  nearly  the  contract  becomes  a 
labor  contract. 

If  the  contract  is  a  lease,  the  landlord  has  a  preference  lien 
on  the  crop  for  his  rent.*  If  it  is  a  labor  contract,  the  laborer 
has  a  laborers'  lien  on  it  for  his  wages.* 

{2)  Agricultural  Labor  Legislation 

The  foregoing  distinctions  indicate  differences  in  the  kind 
of  legislation  needed  to  protect  agricultural  labor  compared 
with  that  protecting  industrial  labor.  The  one  modifies  main- 
ly the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  other  that  of  employer 
and  employee.  Farming  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  small-scale 
industry,  and  there  is  opportunity  for  individuals  to  rise  into 


*  Shoemaker  v,  Crawford,  82  Mo.  App.  487  (1900);  Kelly  v.  Rummer- 
field,  117  Wis.  620,  94  N.  W.  649  (1903);  Bowman  r.  Bradley,  151  Pa. 
St.  351,  24  Atl.  1062  (1892);  Chase  v.  McDonnell,  24  111.  237  (i860); 
Cutting  V,  Cox,  19  Vt.  517  (1847). 

'Taylor  v,  Bradley,  39  N.  Y.  129  (1868);  Neal  v,  Brandon,  70  Ark. 
79,  66  S.  W.  200  (1902);  Almand  v,  Scott,  80  Ga.  95,  4  S.  E.  892  (1888). 

*  Randall  v.  Ditch,  123  la.  582,  99  N.  W.  190  (1904);  Hopper  v.  Haines, 
71  Md.  64,  18  Atl.  29,  20  Atl.  159  (1889);  Keoleg  v.  Phelps,  80  Mich.  466, 
45  N.  W.  350  (1890);  Wilson  V.  Stewart,  69  Ala.  302  (1881);  Noe  v. 
Layton,  69  Ark.  551,  64  S.  W.  880  (1910). 

*  Grisson  V,  Pickett,  98  N.  C.  54,  3  S.  E.  921  (1887). 
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the  position  of  independent  owners.  Beginning,  perhaps,  as 
a  casual  laborer,  the  next  step  is  that  of  the  farm  laborer  hired 
by  the  month  or  by  the  year,  and  living  with  the  family  of  the 
owner.  Next,  with  a  family  of  his  own,  the  steps  upward  are 
cropper,  share  tenant,  cash  tenant,  owner  with  mortgage,  and, 
finally,  ownership  unencumbered.  Legislation  may  aid  or 
obstruct  this  upward  movement. 

If  the  share  tenant,  whether  cropper  or  farmer,  is  not  per- 
mitted to  acquire  any  title  to  such  permanent  improvements 
as  he  adds  to  the  land,  his  condition  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  wage-earner,  who  has  no  title  to  his  own  prod- 
uct. Like  the  laborer,  he  tends  to  bie  kept  permanently  in 
that  class.  This  is  the  condition  of  croppers  and  share 
tenants  in  the  United  States,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  their 
frequent  movement  from  farm  to  farm.  Such  tenants,  with- 
out title  to  their  "savings"  in  the  form  of  improvements,  can 
do  but  little  in  the  way  of  accumulating  the  capital  necessary 
to  rise  to  the  higher  steps,  and  their  iilstability  and  lack  of 
incentive  are  equally  serious  factors  in  their  own  deterioration 
and  in  that  of  the  soil. 

This  condition  received  legislative  attention  first  in  Eng- 
land. There  had  been  a  strong  agitation  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legislative  measures  to  compensate  tenants  for  im- 
provements made  on  the  landlord's  estate,  but  not  until  1850 
was  a  bill  introduced  into  Parliament  favoring  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  such  improvements.  The  bill  did  not  pass,  but 
similar  measures  were  brought  before  that  body  several 
times,  and  in  1875  ^^  act  was  obtained  stipulating  the  con- 
ditions under  which  an  outgoing  tenant  was  to  be  paid  tor 
improvements.  However,  no  provision  was  made  compelling 
landlords  to  contract  under  the  law,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
statute  was  ineffective. 

In  1883,  a  ilew  bill,  known  as  the  agricultural  holdings  act, 
was  passed,  compelling  all  landlords  to  make  their  leases  with 
tenants  subject  to  compensation  for  iniprovements. 

Even  with  compensation  for  improvements  it  requires  time 
and  trials  for  the  tenant  or  purchaser  to  find  a  suitable  farm. 
Finding  the  tenant  a  farm  has  a  direct  relationship  with  the 
finding  the  laborer  his  job.^    The  importance  of  this  prob- 

*  See  "Public  Employment  Exchanges,"  pp.  297-307. 
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lem  is  keenly  felt,  as  is  shown  in  an  investigation  made  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.*  In  accord- 
ance with  a  statute  enacted  in  1905,  New  York  state  *  estab- 
lished a  bureau  of  information  regarding  farms  for  rent  and 
sale  and  positions  for  agricultural  laborers.  It  was  claimed 
that  this  bureau  had  secured  work  for  about  15,000  men  on 
farms  during  the  first  three  and  a  half  years  of  its  existence.' 
The  bureau  also  issues  a  bulletin  dealing  with  the  farms  to 
be  disposed  of  throughout  the  state. 

Legislation  of  various  countries  also  provides  credit  agencies 
to  enable  the  tenant  or  farmer  to  acquire  advances  of  capital 
necessary  to  secure  permanency  in  his  position.  The  Schultze 
Delitsch  and  Raiffeisen  banks  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
Cr^t  Fonder  in  France,  the  cooperative  banks  in  Italy  and 
Russia,  are  private  cooperative  credit  systems  operating  under 
government  supervision.*  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Ireland, 
and  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  in 
Canada  make  loans  to  farmers,  as  do  also  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and 
Utah.*  Congress  in  1916  passed  a  rural  credit  law,  providing 
for  the  formation  of  a  cooperative  rural  credit  system  on  a 
national  scale. 

In  New  Zealand  the  "advances  to  settlers'*  system  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  New  Zealand  Statp-guaranteed  Advances 
Office.  Loans  are  repaid  to  the  advances  office  in  semiannual 
instalments  of  principal  and  interest.  Interest  is  charged  at 
thp  rate  of  5  per  cent,  a  year,  but  this  rate  is  reduced  to  4)4 
per  cent,  if  payments  of  interest  and  principal  are  promptly 
made.^ 

In  regulating  the  contract  of  landlord  and  tenant  the  prob- 
lem of  administration  is  similar  to  that  of  regulating  the 


^  Umte4  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Statistics  BijU^n  No.  p4, 
191 2,  "Supply  of  Farm  Labor,"  George  K.  Holmes. 

*  New  York,  Laws  lOpSi  C.  243. 

*New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Scveuteentk  Annual 
Hepprt,  i^^q,  p."  164. 

*  American  Commission  on  Agricultural  Cooperation  and  Rural  Credit 
in  Europe,  Report^  Part  I,  1913,  pp.  24,  181,  182,  237,  438,  63d  Congress, 
1st  Sessioil,  Senate  Document  No.  214. 

^  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  Bulletin  on  State  Loans  to 
Farmers,  1913,  p.  4. 
^  Ibid.f  pp.  14  ff. 
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contract  of  employer  and  employee.  At  first  the  matter  is 
left  to  the  courts  as  is  the  case  with  the  Alabama  and  Texas 
laws  and  the  British  legislation  above  mentioned.  Afterward 
it  is  found  that  the  tenant,  like  the  wage-earner,  is  tmable  to 
avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  courts.  Then,  an  administrative 
body  or  commission  is  created  to  deal  with  each  contract  as 
it  arises.  In  the  case  of  the  tenant  contract,  it  is  the  highly 
inflated  value  of  land  that  offers  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
laborer  or  cropper  in  advancing  to  the  position  of  owner. 
This  obstacle  was  attacked  in  Ireland,  in  1881,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  land  commission  to  fix  rents.  The  commission 
reduced  rents  15  to  20  per  cent.  Later,  when  the  govern- 
ment began  to  make  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest,  in  order  to 
encourage  farm  ownership,  and  then  began  to  compel  the 
landlords  to  seU  to  their  tenants,  the  land  commission  fixed 
the  fair  value  of  the  land.  Otherwise,  the  government  loans, 
at  3  per  cent,  interest,  would  have  served  only  to  inflate  land 
values  further,  and  the  landlord  would  have  absorbed  the 
benefit  intended  for  the  tenant.  Thus  the  Irish  Land  Com- 
mission does  for  landlord  and  tenant  what  a  public  utility 
commission  does  for  corporation  and  consumer,  or  a  mini- 
mum wage  commission  for  employer  and  employee.^ 

4.    Thb  Laborer  as  Compbhtor 

From  one  point  of  view  all  labor  legislation  has  as  its  ob- 
ject the  protection  of  the  laborer  as  a  competitor.  The  wage- 
bargaining  power  of  men  is  weakened  by  the  competition  of 
women  and  children,  hence  a  law  restricting  the  hours  of 
women  and  children  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  a  law  to 
protect  men  in  their  bargaining  power.  The  same  is  true  in 
a  different  way  of  industrial  education  and  free  schools,  for 
they  tend  to  reduce  the  competition  for  the  poorly  paid  jobs 
by  increasing  the  efficiency  and  the  wage-earning  power  of 
laborers  who  otherwise  would  be  seriotis  competitors.  But 
for  these  classes  of  legislation  the  protection  of  the  laborer  as 

'See  Irish  land  acts  of  1881,  1885,  1903,  and  1909  in  the  English 
statutes;  Cant- Wall,  Ireland  under  the  Land  Acts;  American  Com- 
mission on  Agricultural  Cooperation  and  Rural  Credit,  Report^  1913, 
p.  865,  63d  Congress,  1st  Session,  Senate  Document  No.  214. 
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a  competitor  is  not  the  main  object.  There  are  two  classes  of 
l^slation,  however,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  main 
purpose  has  been  to  protect  the  American  workman  from 
competition  of  poorly  paid  laborers:  (i)  legislation  on  immi- 
gration, especially  the  laws  against  induced  immigration  and 
the  Chinese  exclusion  laws;  (2)  legislation  as  to  the  sale  of 
goods  manufactured  by  convicts. 

(j)  ProtecHan  against  Imniigrants 

Immigration  legislation  tends  more  and  mote  to  develop 
along  protective  lines.  At  first  a  country  encourages  people 
to  come,  in  order  to  develop  its  resources;  later  means  have  to 
be  found  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  existing  population. 

There  are  four  protective  purposes  which  are  served  by 
immigration  legislation.  The  first  is  the  social  protection  of 
the  community  generally.  It  is  obvious  that  every  state  will 
regard  certain  classes  as  objectionable;  hence  the  prohibitions 
that  the  United  States  puts  on  the  landing  of  prostitutes  (since 
1875),  criminals  (1875),  professional  beggars  (1903).  Polyga- 
mists  (1891)  and  anarchists  (1903)  are  excluded,  partly  on 
social  and  partly  on  political  grounds.  The  exdusion  of 
Orientals  (1882),  again,  may  be  justified  on  the  principle  that 
they  are  unlikcdy  to  live  successJEully  together  with  the  other 
races  in  America.  Since  political  offenders  are  on  a  different 
level  from  ordinary  offenders  against  the  law,  they  have  al- 
wajTS  been  exempt  from  such  exclusion  (1875). 

A  second  kind  of  protection,  that  of  tiie  national  health, 
is  afforded  by  the  laws  which  attempt  to  keep  out  those 
immigrants  suffering  from  contagious  disease  (1891),  es- 
pecially from  tuberculosis  (1907). 

A  third  t3rpe  of  excluded  class  is  made  up  of  those  persons 
who  are  looked  upon  as  constituting  a  danger  to  the  tax- 
paying  classes.  Legislation  designed  to  keep  out  persons  likely 
to  become  a  public  charge  (1882)  aims  at  protecting  the  tax- 
payer from  having  to  support  such  individtials.  The  fear  that 
lunatics,  idiots,  or  epileptics  may  also  become  charges  on  the 
community  is  chiefly  accountable  for  the  prohibition  (1891) 
against  their  coming  into  the  country.  Again,  the  repeated 
efforts  which  were  made  to  introduce  a  literacy  test,  culmi- 
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nating  in  success,  ovfei*  the  President's  veto*  in  19 17,  may 
have  been  inspired  partly  by  a  feeling  that  the  illiterate  are 
mote  likely  to  become  destitute  than  others.  A  head  tax, 
generally  used  for  revenue  alone,  may  at  times  become  a  sort 
of  property  qualification.  In  the  United  States  it  was  at 
first  50  cents  (1882)  and  has  been  gradually  raised  to  $8 
(191 7),  which  is  not  exactly  a  prohibitive  figure;  but  in 
Canada,  it  is  fixed  at  $500  for  Chinese  who  do  not  belong  to 
one  of  several  entmierated  professional  classes.^  Finally,  per- 
sons traveling  on  assisted  passages  who  cannot  prove  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  excluded  classes  are  not  al- 
lowed to  land  (1891);  after  being  dependent  on  others  such 
persons  might  easily  come  to  be  dependent  on  the  state. 

The  fourth  kind  of  protection  put  forth  by  the  law  over 
the  people  of  this  cotmtry  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  labor 
legislation,  the  tnost  important.  The  contrast  between  the 
protection  afforded  to  American  goods  in  the  commodity 
market  dnd  the  lack  df  any  such  effort  to  lessen  the  coihpeti- 
tion  of  labor  in  the  labor  market  was  early  noticed,  aiid  efforts 
have  been  made  since  1868  to  control  immigrdtion  after  the 
example  of  the  tariff.  In  that  year  the  act  df  1864  encourag- 
ing immigration  was  repealed*  and  a  start  was  given  to  a 
new,  negative,  policy  with  regard  to  immigration.  This  new 
policy  had  particular  reference  to  what  is  commonly  but  in- 
accurately called  "contract  labor,"  or  induced  immigration. 

a.  Induced  Immigration.  The  eighteenth  century  type  of 
immigration  had  been  very  largely  due  to  inducement,  some- 
times, indeed,  to  compulsion.  After  the  first  quarter  of  the 
ninetbenth  century  indentured  labor  •  had  practicdlly  ceased 
to  exist;  but  in  1864  a  stimulus  was  given  (owing  td  the  war- 
time scarcity  of  labor)  to  a  silnilar  system  of  bringing  numbers 
of  Europeans  here  to  work  under  Contract,  by  a  law  *  which 
provided  that  such  contracts  should  be  valid  and  enforce- 
able in  the  United  States  courts.  This,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  before  the  passage  of  the  thirteenth  amendment. 
Employers  took  advantage  of  the  law  in  order  to  bring  over 


^  Immigration  Coimnission,  Reports^  Vol.  XL,  191 1,  p.  62. 
'  United  States,  Laws  1868.  C.  38,  Sec.  4. 

•  See  "Indentured  Service,    p.  41. 

*  United  States,  Laws  1864,  C.  246. 
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foreign  laborers.  Companies  were  formed  for  the  san^e  pur- 
pose; and  the  American  labor  market  was  threatened  with  a 
huge  oversupply  of  cheap  foreign  labor.  In  spite  of  agitation 
in  Congress  and  feeling  in  the  country,  it  was  not  until  1868 
that  this  act  was  repealed,  nor  tmtil  X885  that  the  inducement 
of  immigration  was  formally  forbidden  by  law. 

The  contract  labor  law  of  1885  ^  forbade  the  assistance  or 
encouragement  of  immigrants  coming  here  under  pontract  to 
work.  The  act  applied  solely  to  laborers,  for  those  professions 
which  send  representatives  abroad  were  expressly  exempted, 
as  were  also  domestic  servants  and  skilled  workn^en  in  new 
indtistries,  provided  labor  of  the  same  kind  COV1I4  not  be  ob- 
taine4  otherwise.  Individuals  were  allowed  to  assist  friends 
and  relatives  to  come  to  America.  This  successful  reversal 
of  policy  from  the  act  of  1864  was  due  in  a  larg^  measure  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  t]ie  trade  unions. 
It  answered  the  demand  of  the  working  class  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  was  organized,  for  effective 
protection  against  the  competition  of  the  masses  of  immi- 
grants who  were  now  entering  the  coimtry.  The  ntunber  of 
inunigrants,  which  had  decreased  during  the  'seventies,  ros^ 
to  4S7»3  57  in  1880,  669,431  in  1881,  and  788,993  in  J882.* 
Another  immigration  act  was  passed  in  1891,  which  h^d  as 
one  of  its  objects  the  prevention  of  induced  immigration.* 
The  government  was  beginning  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
a  man  who  had  previously  obtained  work  to  come  into  the 
United  States.  Transportation  compani^  were  now  for- 
bidden to  solicit  pr  encourage  immigration,  and  the  practicp 
of  issuing  advertisements  in  foreign  covmtries  pron^sing  em- 
ployment here  was  prohibited.  At  the  same  timp  the  efforts  of 
Congress  t^  make  the  contract  1^\)ot  law  a  real  deterrent  were 
met  by  a  silent  opposition  from  the  courts,  which  continued 
to  construe  the  law  strictly  and  to  treat  it  as  of  limited  applica- 
tion tmtil  1907,  when  the  terms  of  the  Jaw  itself  were  change4. 

But  dtuing  the  'eighties  and  'nineties  the  change  froI^  the 
"old  immigration"  to  the  "new  immigration"  was  taking 
place;   that  is,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  no  longer  c^me 

I  United  States,  Laws  1885,  C.  164. 

'  Immigration  Commission,  Reports,  Vol.  Ill,  1911,  p.  4. 

>  United  States,  Laws  1891,  C.  551. 
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from  Gennany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Scandinavia,  but 
from  southern  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Rixssia,  and  latterly 
Greece.  These  people  had,  in  general,  a  lower  standard  of 
life  than  the  Americans  and  the  earlier  immigrants.  While 
it  is  true  that  in  many  cases  where  they  replaced  native  labor 
this  adjustment  was  favorable  to  the  Americans,  in  that  these 
were  raised  thereby  to  more  responsible  and  better  paid  posi- 
tions, or  else  went  farther  west  or  southwest,  as  did  the 
coal-miners,  attracted  by  better  wages,  still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  newer  immigrants  were  as  a  rule  willing  to 
work  for  less  wages,  to  endtire  harder  conditions,  and  to  lower 
the  general  plane  of  living  of  unskilled  laborers.  It  is  on 
accotmt  of  this  displacement  of  American  labor  by  immigrant 
labor,  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  at  times  emphasized  to 
the  point  of  exaggeration,  that  the  working  class  has  so  eagerly 
desired  the  restriction  of  immigration;  ^  and  the  contract  labor 
laws  were  the  first  attempt  to  do  this.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  enforce  the  law  against  farm  laborers,  because  from  them 
no  such  competition  was  feared. 

A  later  revision  of  the  contract  labor  law  was  made  in 
the  general  immigration  act  of  1917.*  This  time  the  scope 
of  the  words  "contract  laborer"  was  enlarged  to  include  any 
one  "induced,  assisted,  encouraged,  or  solicited"  to  immigrate 
by  any  kind  of  promise  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  true 
or  false,  to  find  employment.  The  Immigration  Commission 
of  191 1  said  of  even  the  less  sweeping  law  of  1907  that  "it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  letter  of  the  law  respecting  the 
importation  of  contract  laborers  could  be  more  stringent  than 
at  present";  and  in  consequence  of  this  trend  in  the  law  the 
courts  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  their  attitude  of  considering 
as  prohibited  by  the  law  only  those  transactions  in  which  a 
contract  could  be  proved. 

The  cases  on  the  subject  bring  out  the  increasing  strict- 
ness of  the  law.  In  United  States  v,  Edgar,*  decided  tmder 
the  law  of  1885,  the  prosecution  of  an  employer  who  had  im- 
ported labor  from  abroad  failed,  because  no  contract  could 

^  For  a  discussion  of  the  economic  effects  of  immigration  from  opposite 
points  of  view,  see  J.  W.  Jenks  and  W.  J.  Lauck,  The  Immigration  Prolh- 
lem,  and  I.  A.  Hourwich,  Immigration  and  Labor, 

*  United  States,  Laws  1916-1917,  C.  29. 

'  United  States  v,  Edgar,  i  C.  C.  A.  49,  48  Fed.  91  (1891). 
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be  proved.  In  United  States  v.  Gay  *  it  was  held  that  the 
law  of  1 89 1  was  intended  to  exclude  only  unskilled  manual 
laborers.  After  the  act  of  1907,  as  already  pointed  out,  these 
doctrines  could  no  longer  be  held,  and  in  1914  we  had  a  case 
in  which  a  fine  of  $1,000  was  exacted  for  each  of  forty-five 
contract  laborers  brought  across  the  Mexican  border  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  construct  a  railway.* 

That  laws  against  induced  immigration,  although  in  force 
for  thirty-five  years,  have  done  very  little  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can laboring  man  from  the  competition  of  immigrants  is  evi- 
dent from  two  facts:  the  enormous  numbers  of  unskilled 
laborers  who  have  since  entered  the  United  States,  and  the 
efforts  that  were  constantly  being  made  to  secure  other  means, 
notably  a  literacy  test,  for  creating  a  ** labor  protective  tariff."  • 
With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  diuing 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  the  latest  before  the  war, 
the  number  of  ''laborers"  who  entered  the  United  States  was 
226,407,  and  the  niunber  of  skilled  workmen  was  173,208.* 

In  Australia  a  law  *  similar  to  the  American,  but  less  rigid, 
excludes  persons  seeking  to  enter  the  country  on  a  contract 
of  employment.  The  minister  for  external  affairs  may,  how- 
ever, admit  such  an  immigrant  (a)  if  the  contract  is  not  made 
in  contemplation  of  affecting  an  industrial  dispute;  (b)  if 
the  remtmeration  and  other  conditions  of  employment  are  as 
advantageous  as  those  current  for  workers  of  the  same  class 
at  the  place  where  the  contract  is  to  be  performed.  A  further 
clause,  which  applies  only  to  persons  not  British  subjects  or 
their  descendants,  and  therefore  to  very  few  emigrants  to 
Australia,  provides  that  there  must  be  difficulty  in  the  em- 
ployer's obtaining  within  the  Commonwealth  a  worker  of  equal 


*  United  States  v.  Gay,  37  C.  C.  A.  46,  95  Fed.  226  (1899). 

'  Grant  Bros.  Construction  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  232  U.  S.  647,  34  Sup.  Ct.  452 

(1914)- 

*  In  the  effort  to  secure  the  desired  protection  by  another  method,  the 

people  of  Arizona  in  1914  enacted  by  initiative  and  referendum  a  law 
requiring  employers  of  more  than  five  persons  to  engage  at  least  80  per 
cent,  qualified  electors  or  citizens.  This  statute  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  denying  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.     (Truax  v,  Raich,  239  U.  S.  33,  36  Sup.  Ct.  7 

(1915)- 

*  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  Report^  1914,  pp.  40,  41. 

» Act  No.  19  of  1905. 
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skill  and  efficiency.  The  states  beloilging  to  the  Common* 
wealth  offer  assisted  passages  to  agricultural  workers  and  to 
domestic  servants,  whose  ranks  are  by  no  means  overcrowded.* 

In  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  government  endeavors 
to  maintain  good  conditions  in  the  labor  market  by  preventing 
unemployment  and  directly  assuring  itself  that  the  competi- 
tion of  every  immigrant  is  **fair."  Every  immigrant  of  Euro- 
pean descent  belonging  to  the  working  class  is  obliged  to  have 
a  certificate,  stating  that  he  has  been  engaged  to  serve,  im- 
mediately upon  his  arrival,  an  employer  of  repute  at  adequate 
wages,  for  a  period  of  time  to  be  fixed  in  said  conditions,  but 
not  to  be  less  than  one  year.*  The  terms  of  this  law  are  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  the  American  provisions  against  induced 
labor;  yet  the  idea  of  protecting  the  laborer  from  competition 
with  an  immigrant  of  lower  standards  is  common  to  both. 

b.  Exclusion  of  Orientals,  The  danger  to  the  laborer  from 
the  competition  of  European  immigrants  may  be  lessened 
and  gradually  done  away  with  as  these  beoxne  Americanized. 
Trade  unionism,  especi^ly,  is  a  force  which  is  giving  the  im- 
migrant the  same  standards  as  the  American.  In  the  case 
of  the  Oriental  races,  however,  this  "happy  ending"  to  the 
story  is  not  to  be  expected.  Individual  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Hindus  may  settle  down  to  lead  Western  lives  and  adopt 
Western  ideas;  but  the  great  mass  of  their  countrymen  who 
emigrate  do  so  without  any  desire  to  change  their  ways  of 
living.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  these  ways  are  much  more 
economical  than  those  of  an  American  or  European,  and  that 
therefore  an  Oriental  can  accept  wages  which  to  a  white  man 
would  mean  starvation.  No  doubt  race  feeling  enters  to 
some  extent  into  the  composition  of  laWs  excluding  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Hindus;  but  more  deep-lying  is  the  fear  of  the 
competitive  worker.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
employing  classes  welcome  Orientals,  whom  they  find  efficient, 
polite,  and  contented.  Miss  Eaves  says  of  the  early  Cali- 
fomian  opposition  to  the  Chinese: 

The  legislation  on  Oriental  labor  sprang  from  the  people.  •  .  . 
The  laws  . . .  were  the  product  of  the  actual  experiences — sometimes 

^  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Official  Yearbook,  1914,  p.  1027. 
*  South  Africa,  Laws  1913,  No.  22  (immigrants'  regulation  act). 
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of  Hie  race  prejudices — of  fhosQ  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  society. 
For  thirty  years  the  working  people  persistently  made  known  their 
needs,  winning  at  last  a  practically  unanimous  support  in  the  state,  so 
that  all  classes  united  to  urge  the  tardy  federal  legislation  for  exclusion.^ 

The  report  of  the  federal  Joint  Special  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Chinese  Immigration,  which  was  published  in  1877, 
is  filled  with  complaints  against  the  Chinese  on  the  part  of 
American  workingmen  who  asserted  that  they  cpuld  not  com- 
pete with  Chinese.  A  point  very  often  made  was  that  the 
average  American  workman  is  a  married  man  with  a  family, 
while  Chinamen  would  come  to  California  alone  and  expect 
to  earn  only  what  would  keep  a  single  man.  Others  said  that 
Chinese  labor  was  less  efficient  than  white  labor.*  One  wit- 
ness asserted  that  he  used  to  earn  from  $20  to  $21  a  week  at 
broom-maJdng,  but  that  in  competition  with  the  Chinese  he 
could  make  only  $14.89.' 

It  was  this  agitation  by  the  people  on  the  Pacific  coast,  who 
had  learned  to  fear  the  industrial  competition  of  the  Chinese, 
that  led  to  federal  legislation  and  finally  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Chinese  laborers.  The  Burlingame  Treaty  of  1868  had 
settled  nothing,  for  it  merely  proclaimed  the  right  of  the 
Chinese  to  settle  where  they  would,  while  denying  them  the 
right  of  naturalization.*  Another  treaty,  concluded  in  1880, 
gave  the  American  government  the  right  **to  regulate,  limit, 
or  suspend"  Chinese  immigration,  but  not  absolutely  to  pro- 
hibit it.  Two  years  later  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers 
went  into  effect,  when  an  act  was  passed  forbidding  them  to 
enter  the  coxmtry  for  the  next  ten  years.*  This  policy  has 
been  kept  up  ever  since  in  laws  and  treaties  which  have 
gradually  grown  more  strict.  On  the  same  principle  Jap- 
anese laborers  who  are  not  coming  to  the  United  States 
in  order  *'to  resume  a  formerly  acquired  domicile,  to  join  a 
parent,  wife,  or  children  residing  there,  or  to  assume  active 
control  of  an  already  possessed  interest  in  a  farming  enter- 

!  Lucile  Eaves,  History  of  CaHfomia  Labor  Legislation^  1910,  p.  115. 

*  Joint  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Chinese  Immigration,  Report, 
pp.  346,  347,  44th  Congress,  2d  Session,  Senate  Report  No.  689,  1^77- 

» Ibid,,  p.  360. 

*  Immigration  Commission,  Reports,  Vol.  XXXIX,  191 1,  p.  69. 
s  United  States,  Laws  1882,  C.  126. 
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prise  in  this  country,"  are  refused  passports  by  the  Japanese 
government,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  agreement  of  1907.* 

The  British  self-governing  colonies  have  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  have  met  it  by 
practically  the  same  means.  Canada  excludes  the  Chinese 
laborers  by  making  them  pay  a  head  tax  of  $500 ;  the  Japanese, 
by  an  agreement  with  the  government  of  that  coimtry,  that 
not  more  than  400  Japanese  are  to  enter  Canada  aimually; 
and  the  Hindus,  by  a  head  tax  of  $200  and  the  reqtiirement 
that  they  shall  come  by  a  "continuous  journey"  from  India, 
which  cannot  be  done  by  the  existing  routes.^  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  use  a  literacy  test  to  keep  out  Chinese,  who 
must  write  fifty  words  (Australia)  or  a  signed  application  for 
admission  (New  Zealand)  in  a  European  language.' 

c.  The  Literacy  Test,  The  British  self-governing  colonies 
have  found  in  the  literacy  test  a  weapon  against  Asiatic  im- 
migration. In  this  coimtry  a  long  struggle  was  made  to  apply 
to  all  immigrants  a  test  of  this  kind,  succeeding  in  1917  over 
the  Presidential  veto  which  had  three  times  defeated  earlier 
Congressional  action  in  this  direction. 

First  introduced  imsuccessfully  in  Congress  in  1892,  the 
principle  of  the  literacy  test  was  embodied  in  a  bill  of  1895 
and  survived  through  numerous  modifications  xmtil  two  years 
later  it  had  passed  the  House  and  Senate.*  The  intention  of 
the  bill  was  to  keep  out  not  only  the  criminal  and  pauper 
classes,  but  also  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  very 
many  of  whom  were  illiterate.  President  Cleveland,  however, 
vetoed  it  as  being  un-American  and  illiberal,  and  also  as 
unlikely  to  have  any  good  effect  on  the  prevailing  depression 
or  on  violence  in  labor  troubles  and  racial  degeneration.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto  by  a  majority 
of  193  to  37,  but  no  action  was  taken  in  the  Senate  and  the 
bill  was  consequently  not  enacted  into  law. 

The  next  attempt  to  secure  a  literacy  test  was  made  tmder 
the  Taft  administration.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  in  19 11,  containing  a  clause  which  was  practically 

^  United  States,  Laws  1907,  C.  1134. 

*  Immigration  Commission,  Reports^  Vol.  XL,  p.  75. 

■  Ibid,f  Abstracts  of  Reports,  Vol.  II,  pp.  633,  637.  . 

*  Ibid,,  Reports,  VoL  XXXIX,  p.  47. 
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copied  from  the  biU  mentioned  before.*  It  was  passed  by  the 
Hotise  and  Senate,  but  President  Taft  vetoed  it,  February  14, 
1913.  The  Senate  thereupon  passed  the  bill  again,  but  in 
the  House  the  vote  fell  short  of  the  reqiiired  two-thirds  ma- 
jority and  the  bill  therefore  had  to  drop.* 

Aiiother  bill  including  a  literacy  test  of  the  usual  type 
was  introduced  in  the  House  in  19 13.*  The  House  and 
Senate  voted  favorably  on  this  bill  and  it  went  to  President 
Wilson  on  January  16,  191 5.  He  returned  the  bill  with  his 
veto,  giving,  as  his  reason,  that  this  bill  embodied  a  radical 
departiu^  from  the  traditional  policy  of  the  country,  in  almost 
entirely  removing  the  right  of  political  asyltim  and  in  ex- 
cluding those  who  have  missed  the  opportunity  of  education, 
without  regard  to  their  character  or  capacity.  Moreover, 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  bill  represented  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  for  these  reasons  he  refused  to  sign  it.*  The 
House  again  could  not  raise  a  two-thirds  majority  in  favor 
of  the  biU,  and  so,  like  its  predecessors,  it  came  to  nothing.* 

Finally  in  19 16  an  immigration  measure  containing  the 
literacy  test  was  again  introduced  and  passed  by  Congress. 
It  was  again  vetoed  by  President  Wilson,*  but  this  time  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  was  secured  in  both  Houses  to 
adopt  it  over  his  veto,  and  it  became  a  law  on  February  5, 
1917.''  Persons  physically  capable  of  reading,  and  over  six- 
teen years  of  age,  are  excluded  if  they  cannot  read  some  lan- 
guage, except  near  relatives  of  admissible  aliens  and  those 
seeking  entrance  to  escape  religioixs  persecution.  During  the 
first  fiscal  year  after  its  going  into  effect,  the  reading  test 
served  to  exclude  1,598  inmiigrants.^  However,  the  sharp 
drop  of  inrniigration  due  to  the  war — iio,6i8  entering  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1918,  as  compared  with  1,403,081  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  19 14 — vindicates  that  the  exclusion  of 
new-comers  will  be  a  much  less  pressing  question  for  a  number 


Congressional  Record,  Vol.  XLVII,  191 1,  p.  3669. 

Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIX,  1913,  p.  3429. 

Ibid,,  Vol.  L,  1913,  p.  «oi3. 

63d  Congress,  3d  Session,  H.  R.  Document  No.  1527. 

Congressional  Record,  Vol.  LII,  1915,  p.  3078. 

64th  Congress,  2d  Session,  H.  R.  Document  No.  2003. 

United  States,  Laws  1916-1917,  C.  29. 

Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  Report,  1918,  p.  23. 
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of  yedrs.  In  November,  1919,  the  first  dfHcial  Ihtematibnal 
Labor  Conference  called  under  the  League  of  Nations,  in 
session  at  Washington,  adopted  as  part  of  its  proposed  pro- 
gram on  unemployment  the  recommendation  that  "recruitiiig 
of  bodies  of  workers  in  one  coimtry  with  a  view  to  their  em- 
ploynlent  in  another  country  should  be  permitted  only  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  countries  concerned  and  after 
consultation  with  employers  and  workers  in  each  country  in 
the  industries  concerned."  * 


(2)  Protection  against  Convict  hohor 

Varying  estimates  have  been  made  at  different  times  of 
the  number  of  convicts  engaged  in  productive  industry  in  the 
Unitfed  States.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  estimates  was  that 
of  51,00b  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  1905.*  The 
value  of  goods  sold  within  and  outside  the  state  in  which  the 
labor  was  performed  amounted  to  $27,000,000  in  the  same 
jrear.'  The  industries  mainly  affected  by  the  competition  of 
convict  labor  are  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  cloth- 
ing, especially  workmen's  shirts  and  overalls,  furniture, 
brooms  and  brushes,  stove  hollow  ware  and  stoves,  harness 
and  whips,  binder  twine,  cooperage  (in  Chicago),  farm  wagbns. 
and  stone  work.  Wages  paid  to  convicts  by  private  contractors 
who  hire  them  from  the  state  are,  of  course,  very  low.  The 
maximtmi  amount  reached  under  the  contract  system  is  about 
75  cents  a  day. 

The  problem  raised  by  permitting  convicts'  work  to  be  sold 
in  the  opfen  market  in  competition  with  the  product  of  free 
labor  has  been  expressed  as  follows: 

The  two  investigations  (of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  1885  and  1895) 
showed  that  the  convict  product  as  a  whole  was  very  small  when 
compared  with  the  entire  product  of  free  labor  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  employers  of  free  labor  and  their  workmen  unite  in  affirming 
that  when  any  convict-made  product  is  placed  in  competition  with 
the  product  of  free  labor  the  market  b^mes  demoralized,  even  a 

1  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  December,  1919, 

*  X}&tedStates  Commi.ssioner  of  Labor,  Twentieth  Annual  Report^ 
1904.  P-  i^  *  '^^•.  PP-  474.  475- 
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small  sale  affecting  prices  far  out  of  prpportipn  to  the  amount  of 
the  salp.  .  . .  Every  state  objects  to  being  made  the  market  for  con- 
vict-fnade  goods  produced  in  other  states.^ 

The  prisons  do  not  stand  in  the  normal  relation  of  producers 
to  the  commodity  market;  they  go  on  working,  regardless  of 
the  fluctuations  of  business;  they  can  undersell  any  com- 
petitor, for  they  dp  not  have  to  meet  the  usual  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  in  the  last  resort  they  can  always  fall  back  on 
the  taxes.  Manufacturers  sometimes  assert  that  they  do  not 
feel  the  competition  of  convict  labor  except  in  times  of  de- 
pression.* 

The  employer  of  -'free  labor"  can  meet  this  competition 
in  several  ways.  He  may  adulterate  or  otherwise  lower  the 
quality  of  his  goods  so  as  to  lower  his  cost  of  production,  or 
he  niay  give  up  the  particular  branch  of  his  trade  in  which 
the  competition  of  convict  labor  is  felt.  Instances  can,  how- 
ever, be  given  of  whole  industries  which  have  been  practically 
absorbed  by  convict  labor  in  certain  localities,  such  as  the 
cooperage  industry  in  Chicago  during  the  'eighties. 

The  problem  of  convict-labor  competition  takes  an  even 
more  serious  aspect  when  it  is  considered  in  respect  to  inter- 
state commerce.  Pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  govern- 
ment of  any  one  particular  state  is  often  successful  in  getting 
a  law  passed  forbidding  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods  within 
that  state;  but  this  only  means  that  convict-made  products 
from  other  states  are  brought  in  and  sold  there.  In  fact, 
the  publicity  given  to  the  system  of  convict  contract  labor 
when  a  bill  to  abolish  it  is  being  discussed  is  apt  to  attract 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  new  market  will  be  opened  for  the 
convict-made  goods  of  other  states.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  only  34.7  per  cent,  of  convict-made  goods  are  sold  within 
the  state  of  origin,  and  65.3  per  cent,  in  other  states.* 

Many  of  the  states  have  laws  designed  to  put  some  restraint 
on  competition  between  convict  and  free  labor.  No  law  has, 
however,  yet  been  enacted  approaching  in  simplicity  a  pro- 


^Unitefl  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  TwetiHeih  Annual  Report, 
pp.  II,  23. 

*  Ibid.f  p.  59  (statement  of  a  Mmnesota  shoe  manufacturer). 

*  Ibid,,  p.  497. 
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posal  made  in  the  63d  Congress,  that  the  convict  should  be 
put  to  remunerative  work,  charged  with  his  upkeep,  and  have 
his  labor  credited  to  him;  that  he  should  in  fact  be  put  on 
the  same  competitive  footing  as  an  ordinary  laborer.^  The 
laws  bearing  directly  on  the  subject  of  competition  are  for 
the  most  part  of  recent  origin  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  classes:  (i)  The  general  statement  that  convicts  are 
not  to  be  employed  where  their  work  conflicts  with  free  labor 
(as  in  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Minnesota) ;  (2)  the  prohibition 
of  convict  labor  in  certain  forms  of  industry — e.  g.,  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  cans  for  fruit-packing — (as  in  Iowa,  Maryland, 
Oregon,  Wyoming) — ^Washington  has  a  provision  the  reverse 
of  this,  by  which  it  refuses  to  allow  its  convicts  to  manuf actiu^ 
anything  save  jute  fabrics  and  bricks,  while  Arizona  provides 
that  convicts  shall  be  set  to  work  on  streets  and  highways, 
when  they  do  not  compete  with  free  labor;  (3)  the  distribu- 
tion of  convicts  among  diversified  lines  of  industry,  sometimes 
coupled  with  the  limitation  of  the  ntimber  to  be  employed  in 
a  given  industry  (as  in  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania).  A  few  other  states  have  adopted  dif- 
ferent plans.  California  has  a  constitutional  provision  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  convict-made  goods,  unless  specifically 
sanctioned  by  law.  Massachusetts,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
vision mentioned  above,  stipulates  that  convict-made  goods 
must  be  sold  at  not  less  than  wholesale  prices.  The  con- 
stitution of  Michigan  forbids  the  teaching  of  a  trade  to 
convicts,  excepting  only  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as 
are  mainly  imported  into  the  state.  More  recently  New  Jer- 
sey enacted  the  provision  that  prisoners  are  not  to  be  used 
on  public  work  to  replace  free  laborers  who  are  locked  out  or 
on  strike.* 

Indirect  methods  of  legislating  against  the  competition  of 
convict  labor  are  laws  providing  that  convict-made  goods  shall 
he  labeled,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  Montana,  and  other  states, 
or  that  dealers  in  such  goods  shall  have  a  license,  as  in  New 
York.  The  most  effective  kind  of  law  is  probably  the  pro- 
vision that  all  goods  manufactured  in  prisons  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  state  (the  "state  use**  system).    Backed  by  satis- 

*  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  LI,  1914,  p.  4294. 

•  New  Jersey,  Laws  191 8,  C.  147. 
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factory  experience  under  a  federal  executive  order  during  the 
was,  the  movement  is  growing  to  employ  convicts  exclusively 
on  the, state  use  system,  at  wages  based  on  the  prevailing 
rate  in  the  locality. 

Federal  legislation  has  been  attempted  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  but  nothing  has  as  yet  been  accomplished.  In  the 
63d  Congress  the  proposal  was  made  to  subject  to  the  law 
of  a  state  convict-made  goods  imported  into  it,^  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  check  interstate  commerce  in  these  goods. 
The  opinion  has  often  been  expressed  that,  if  such  a  law 
were  enacted,  the  competition  of  convict  labor  with  free 
labor  would  cease.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  attempts 
to  get  such  legislation  enacted  have  met  with  no  success. 

5.  Legal  Aid  and  Industrial  Courts 

We  have  seen  how  modem  legislation  has  attempted  to 
give  to  the  individual  wage-earner  increasing  privileges  and 
to  place  him  more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  his  employer. 
Yet  these  privileges  are  available  to  him  only  so  far  as  the 
state  actually  enforces  them.  We  shall  see  that,  in  the  case 
of  factory  legislation,*  the  early  statutes  assimied  that  the 
employee  would  initiate  proceedings  in  court,  with  the  aid 
of  the  ordinary  officers  of  law,  to  enforce  the  safety  and  health 
laws.  Not  until  many  years  had  passed  did  the  state  provide 
special  police,  the  factory  inspectors,  to  relieve  the  laborer 
of  this  impossible  obligation.  So  in  these  more  fundamental 
rights  growing  out  of  the  labor  contract  the  state  leaves  to 
the  laborer  the  duty  of  realizing  upon  them  through  the 
ordinary  means  of  prosecution  in  court. 

But  poverty,  ignorance,  and  the  technicalities  of  law  often 
combine  to  set  the  remedies  beyond  his  reach.  **Prom  birth 
to  death,"  says  a  report  of  the  New  York  Legal  Aid  Society,' 
"the  poor  man  is  the  prey  of  a  host  of  petty  swindlers.  He 
is  educated  to  believe  that  justice  is  free,  and  he  finds  that, 
to  get  it,  he  must  pay  a  lawyer  a  price  he  cannot  afford."  To 
realize  justice  he  must  appeal  to  charity.     Attorneys,  in 

*  63d  Congress,  2d  Session,  H.  R.  5601. 

*  See  Chapter  iX,  "Administration." 

■  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report,  1913,  p.  23. 
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countless  individual  cases,  have  givpn  their  aid  without  price, 
but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  can  meet  thfs  need  with- 
out neglecting  their  regular  clients.  Yet  without  their  aid  the 
chance  of  the  laborer's  success  in  the  legal  battle  is  negligible. 

The  reports  qi  legal  aid  societies  are  filled  with  cases  of  in- 
justice that  call  for  an  attorney.  Wages  are  withheld.  Pawn- 
brokers and  *'  Ipan  sharks  '*  command  usurious  rates  of  interest 
on  small  loans,  and  compel  their  victims  to  sign  papers,  such 
as  chattel  mortgages  and  wage  assignments,  of  wjiose  contents 
they  are  ignorant.  Wage  exemption  laws  are  nullified  by 
garnishment  proceedings  brought  against  the  employer  to  at- 
tach wages  not  yet  paid.  The  laborer  must  then  havp  an 
attorney  to  secure  the  release  of  his  wages,  and  he  may  losp 
his  position,  for  employers  often  make  it  a  rule  to  discharge 
employees  whose  wages  are  gamisheed.  Thus,  even  the  threat 
of  garnishment  may  serve,  not  only  to  nullify  his  exemptions, 
but  to  force  him  to  pay  unjust  claims  out  of  wages  not  exempt. 
Foreigners  are  a  class  especially  exposed  to  frq,ud.  The 
abuses  of  peonage,  vagrancy  laws,  and  the  padrone  S3^teni 
have  already  been  mentioned.^ 

Against  these  invasions  of  their  legal  rights  wage-earners 
are  for  the  most  part  helpless  to  defend  themselves.  The 
majority  of  their  grievances  involve  small  amounts  which  do 
not  justify  the  employment  of  a  Hwyer.  Besides,  thpre  are 
the  initial  court  costs,  such  as  fees  for  filing,  fees  for  serving 
summonses  and  subpoenas  and  for  attaching  property,  and 
fees  to  clerks  of  court  in  contested  cases.  To  the  man  with  a 
small  claim  the  remedy  may  cost  more  than  the  result. 

(j)  Private  and  Public  Legal  Aid 

To  remedy  tnese  abuses,  private  charity  has  found  a  large 
field.  Legal  aid  societies  have  been  organized  in  some  forty 
American  cities.  Their  object  is  "to  render  legal  aid  and 
assistance  gratuitously  to  all  who  may  appear  worthy  thereof, 
and  who  from  poverty  are  imable  to  procure  it."  *  The  first 
was  started  by  certain  German  merchants  in  New  York  in 

*  See  "Peonage,"  p.  37;  "Padrone  Sjrstem,"  p.  46. 

*  Le^  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Thirteenth  Annual  Report^  1906, 
Constitution,  Art.  I,  Sec.  2. 
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1876  to  help  poor  German  iimliigrants,  and  Wa^  called  the 
German  Law  Protection  Society,  btit  soon  extetided  its  aid 
to  others.  In  1890  Arthur  von  Briesen,  called  the  ** father  of 
the  legal  aid  society  movemeht,**  became  president  and  the 
name  was  chaiiged  to  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  York. 
The  society  has  confined  its  work  to  wage-earners,  but  with- 
out regard  to  nationality,  race,  or  religion.  The  applicant 
must  be  one  whose  claim  is  too  small  or  who  is  too  poor  to 
hirfe  ah  attorney,  a  poor  man  being  defined  as  one  whose  in- 
come may  be  jiist  sufficient  to  maintain  him,  but  not  sufl&cient 
for  extraordinary  demands.  It  is  the  aiiti  of  the  society  to 
cooperate  with  and  not  to  compete  with  other  lawyers.  Its 
attorneys  are  uhder  agreement  to  have  no  other  legal  business 
and  they  are  not  permitted  to  recominend  any  particular 
attorney  to  applicants  whom  the  society  may  reject.  A  case 
to  be  accepted  must  be  unquestionably  meritorious,  and  this 
is  ascertained  by  investigation  and  an  impartial  hearing  of 
both  sides.  Finally,  the  society  makes  every  effort  to  settle 
cases  out  of  court,  and,  up  td  the  moment  of  trial,  if  a  reason- 
able offer  of  settlement  is  made,  advises  its  client  to  accept. 
The  policy  is  to  discourage  litigation  in  such  a  way  as  tb  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all.  In  1918  there  were  only  1,656  appear- 
ances at  court  or  before  other  tribunals  in  the  course  of  38,287 
cases  handled  by  the  society.* 

Prom  New  York,  legal  aid  societies  have  spread  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  the  United  States  they  are 
generally  imincorporated  voluntary  associations,  conducted, 
with  one  exception,*  by  private  individuals.  In  1911  the  first 
national  conferenlce  of  legal  aid  societies  was  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh, thirteen  of  the  forty  organizations  in  the  cotmtry  being 
represented.  The  second  was  held  in  New  York  in  19 12,  with 
delegates  from  sixteen  societies.  At  this  time  the  National 
Association  of  Legal  Aid  Societies  was  established,  the  objects 
being  to  give  publicity  to  the  work,  to  bring  about  coopera- 
tion and  increased  efficiency,  and  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  new  societies.* 


'  New  York  Legal  Aid  Society,  Forty-third  Annudl  Report,  191 8,  pp. 

4»  49'  50. 

*  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

•  Chicago  L^;al  Aid  Society,  Bulletin  No,  2,  19 12-1913,  p.  3. 
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The  legal  aid  movement  has  flourished  especially  in  Ger- 
many. In  1911,  there  were  1,016  societies*  which  in  1910 
had  1,546,971  cases.  In  1913,  they  held  a  convention  at 
Nuremberg,  which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  the  United 
States,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgitim,  Atistria,  and  Switzerland. 
In  London,  the  "Poor  Man's  Lawyer's  Association,"  with 
"centers"  in  settlements  and  missions,  gives  gratuitous  legal 
advice  to  persons  who  cannot  afford  a  solicitor,  but  does  not 
furnish  assistance  in  court.^  It  is  sometimes  objected  that 
legal  aid  will  encoturage  litigation,  but  the  record  of  cases 
settled  out  of  court  by  legal  aid  societies  does  not  support 
this  view. 

So  far  legal  aid  is  almost  entirely  a  private  enterprise,  and, 
excellent  as  has  been  the  work,  it  is  restricted  to  a  few  of  the 
larger  cities.  Even  there  the  work  has  been  seriously  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  funds,  a  handicap  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  reports.  There  is,  accordingly,  an  increasing  demand  that 
legal  aid  be  made  a  function  of  government  and  thus  put 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Several  attempts  in  this  direction 
have  been  made  in  the  United  States.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
the  distinction  of  possessing  the  only  mimicipal  free  legal  aid 
bureau  in  the  United  States.  It  was  organized  as  a  depart- 
ment tmder  the  board  of  public  welfare,  in  August,  19 10.' 
Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  was  the  first  to  establish  the  office 
of  public  defender,*  the  duties  in  civil  cases  being  the  prosecu- 
tion of  actions  for  the  collection  of  wages  and  other  demands 
of  persons  who  cannot  afford  counsel,  in  cases  where  the 
sum  involved  does  not  exceed  $100.  This  officer  also  de- 
fends such  persons  in  civil  litigation,  when  they  are  being 
unjustly  harassed.  Costs  are  paid  from  the  coimty  treasury. 
Similar  officers  were  within  the  next  few  years  appointed  in 
half  a  dozen  other  cities,  including  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  while  elsewhere,  as  in  New  York  City,  com- 
mittees of  "voluntary  defenders"  sprang  up.  Though  work 
of  this  nature  is  efficacious  in  obtaining  justice  and  reducing 

*W.  E.  Walz,  ''Lesal  Aid  Societies,  Their  Nature,  History,  Scope, 
Methods,  and  Results,^'  The  Green  Bag,  Vol.  XXVI.  1914,  p.  loi. 

'Arthur  Blott,  "Legal  Dispensaries  in  London,  Legal  Aid  Review, 
Vol.  IV,  1906,  No.  3. 

•  See  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Reports, 

*  Los  Angeles  County  Charter,  Sec.  23.     Became  ejffective  July  i,  19 13. 
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its  expense  for  the  poor  man,  the  question  of  the  law's  delay 
has  not  been  solved.  The  public  defender  does  not  have 
power  to  hear  and  determine  questions  involving  the  payment 
of  wages.  His  findings  might  be  made  final  onfall  questions 
of  fact,  and,  when  the  findings  are  filed  in  court,  judgment 
might  be  entered  accordingly.^  The  public  defender  would  thus 
have  the  functions  of  an  industrial  court  as  later  described. 

A  provision  for  the  collection  of  wages  in  California  is  the 
payment  of  wages  act  of  191 1.  It  provides  for  immediate 
payment  of  wages  due  to  a  discharged  employee  and  for  pay- 
ment in  five  da3rs  to  an  employee  not  having  a  definite  con- 
tract who  quits  or  resigns.^  All  other  wages  fall  due  at  least 
once  a  month,  and  must  not  be  withheld  more  than  fifteen 
days  after  that  time.  In  November,  19 14,  the  act  was  de- 
clared tmconstitutional  by  a  district  court  on  the  ground  that 
in  effect  it  permitted  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  the  state 
constitution  prohibits  except  in  case  of  fraud.'  Although  the 
statute  did  not  provide  imprisonment  as  a  penalty  and  was 
silent  as  to  the  process  by  which  the  court  might  obtain  juris- 
diction of  the  person  of  the  offender,  in  the  test  case  arrest 
and  detention  pending  a  hearing  were  the  means  used.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1915,  an  amendment  to  the  payment  of  wages 
law  was  passed.*  Instead  of  the  earlier  $500  fine  for  violation 
if  an  employer  fails  to  pay  in  full  within  five  da3rs  after  the 
same  are  due,  the  wages  of  an  employee  who  leaves  or  is  dis- 
charged are  to  continue  at  the  same  rate  until  paid,  or  tmtil 
action  is  commenced,  but  in  no  case  after  thirty  days.  No 
employee  who  refuses  or  avoids  payment  is  entitled  to  benefit 
under  the  act  for  such  time  as  he  avoids  payment.  Wilful 
refusal  to  pay  for  labor,  with  intent  to  secure  a  discount,  or 
to  harass  or  defraud,  constitutes  a  misdemeanor.  The  bureau 
of  labor  statistics  enforces  the  act.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1918,  no  fewer  than  8,058  claims  for  wages  were  filed, 
and  4,118  claims  were  collected,  amounting  to  $120,841.20.^ 


1  Recommended  by  the  public  defender  in  a  letter  to  the  Milwaukee 
Bar  Association,  March,  1914. 

>  California,  Laws  191 1,  C.  92. 

'  Ex  parte  Urane,  On  Habeas  Corpus,  Crim.  560,  November  23,  19 14. 

«  Cahfomia,  Laws  1915,  C.  142. 

*  California,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Eighkenth  Biennial  Report^ 
X917-1918,  p.  18. 
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The  majority  of  cases  arp  settled  within  three  da3rs  of  filing 
the  claim.  A  marked  decrease  during  1917  and  1918  in  the 
number  of  claims  filed  and  the  amotmt  collected  is  interpreted 
by  the  biu'eau  as  ^n  indication  of  its  effectiveness,  employers 
avoiding  intervention  by  adjusting  differences  before  they  are 
taken  before  the  authorities. 

In  19 10,  following  the  recommendation  of  a  state  immigra- 
tion commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
aliens  in  the  state,  the  legislature  of  New  York  created  a 
bureau  of  industries  and  immigration  subordinate  to  the  de- 
partment of  labor,  whose  object  was  to  give  newly  arrived  im- 
migrants a  f^  start.  This  was  to  be  done  by  securipg  to 
aliens  a  hearing  for  complaints  in  their  own  langi;age,  the 
bureau  to  act  as  mediator  in  securing  the  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  to  prevent  exploitation.  The  chief  investigator 
tarings  thp  parties  together  at  a  hearing  and  tries  to  adjtist 
the  differences.  If  he  fails,  a  civil  case  is  turned  over  to  the 
Legal  Aid  Society. 

This  system  of  state  legal  aid  for  immigrants  was  extended 
to  all  wage-earners  by  a  section  of  the  New  York  industrial 
commission  law  of  March,  1915:  ''The  pomn^ssion  shall  ren- 
der all  aid  and  assist^ance  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of 
any  claim  by  an  employee  against  his  employer,  which  the 
pommission  finds  reasonable  and  just  and  for  the  protection 
of  eqiplpyees  from  frauds,  extortions,  exploitation,  or  other 
^mprqper  practices  on  the  part  of  any  person,  public  or  private; 
and  shall  investigq,te  such  cas^  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  facts  to  the  proper  aut^horities  and  of  inducing  action 
^hereon  by  the  various  agencies  of  the  state  possessing  the 
requisite  j^sdictipn."  *  Under  this  act,  the  state  industrial 
commission  is  n^e  an  agency  for  providing  the  services  of  a 
la^yyer  to  wage-rearners  tmable  to  pay  fpr  them.  Jt  lacks,  how- 
ever, a  prqvisipn  making  the  findings  cpnplusive  in  court 
proceedings. 

{2)  Industrial  Courts 

In  Europe,  a  different  type  of  legal  ^4  ^'^  h&sa  evolved, 
taking  the  place,  not  of  the  lawyer,  but  of  the  judge.    This  is 


*  New  York,  Laws  1915,  C.  674,  Sec.  52e. 
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the  industrial  court,  or  conseil  de  pnuThommes.  Industrial 
courts  are  special  courts  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  arising 
out  of  labor  contracts  between  employers  and  employees,  and 
their  purpose  is  **to  settle  by  conciliation  whenever  possible 
and  by  legal  judgment  when  conciliation  fails,  but  in  any 
event  cheaply,  quickly,  and  by  means  of  a  court  composed 
in  part  or  in  whole  of  elected  representatives  of  the  two 
classes,  all  individual  legal  cases  which  arise  from  the  re- 
lations of  employer  and  employed."  *  The  first  industrial 
court  was  founded  at  Lyons,  Prance,  in  1806,  for  the  silk 
industry.  The  law  creating  the  Lyons  cotut  provided  that 
similar  courts  might  be  established  in  all  the  factory  cities 
of  France,  and  accordingly  their  number  has  increased  steadily. 
When  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  18 15,  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  187 1,  became  German  territory,  the  industrial  courts  were 
retained,  ahd  in  1890  a  general  law  provided  for  their  estab- 
lishment throughout  the  empire.  Industrial  courts  similar  to 
the  French  were  introduced  into  Belgium  in  1859,  while 
Austria  followed  in  1869,  Italy  in  1893,  ^^d  Spain  in  1908. 
In  Switzerland,  Geneva  was  the  first  canton  to  take  up  the 
idea,  creating  an  industrial  court  on  the  French  model  in 
1882.  In  1 9 10,  only  seven  of  the  Swiss  cantons  lacked  legis- 
lation of  this  character. 

There  are,  in  general,  three  types  of  industrial  courts: 
(i)  The  French,  in  which  only  employers  and  workers  are  rep- 
resented, and  the  number  of  members  is  even;  (2)  the  Ger- 
man, in  which  the  president  is  neither  an  employer  nor  a 
worker,  and  the  number  of  members  is  odd;  (3)  the  Swiss, 
which  is  an  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  court,  with  the 
addition  of  special  "assessors,"  or  advisers,  to  the  judge.* 
In  all  three  types  the  employers  and  workmen  are  equally 
represented. 

With  respect  to  jurisdiction,  a  labor  contract  of  some  kind 
is  essential,  but  the  idea  is  interpreted  to  cover  any  relation- 
ship between  wage-givers  and  wage-receivers.    The  great  ma- 

>  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  BuUeUn  No.  p8,  January,  191 2; 
"Industrial  Courts  in  Prance,  Germany,  and  Switzerleoid,"  Helen  L. 
Sumner,  p.  273. 

'  Two  cantons  have  courts  based  on  the  French  model  (Geneva  and 
Vaud),  and  four  have  the  German  type  (Lucerne,  Berne,  St.  Gall,  Neu- 
chAtel). 
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jority  of  cases  are  for  wages  due,*  but  discharge  without  notice 
is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  complaint.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  complaints  are  made  by  workers.  In  1908,  in 
Germany  as  a  whole,  5,672  cases  were  brought  by  employers 
and  106,269  by  workers.  Most  of  the  complaints  are  for 
small  sums. 

Conciliation  being  the  chief  object  of  industrial  courts, 
the  procedure  is  a  radical  departure  from  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary court.  Personal  appearance  of  the  parties  is  required, 
except  for  a  good  excuse,  as  illness  or  absence  from  the  city. 
In  Germany,  parties  may  be  represented  only  by  persons  in 
the  industry,  but  in  France  lawyers  are  allowed  to  be  present, 
either  to  represent  or  assist  the  parties.^  Lawyers  are  per- 
mitted in  Spain  also,  but  not  in  Basel,  Ztuich,  or  Geneva. 
The  proceedings  are  much  less  formal  than  in  an  ordinary 
court,  and  the  president  takes  an  active  part.  Preliminary 
hearing  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation  before  a  section  of  the 
court  is  provided  for  in  France  and  Germany.  More  than 
half  the  cases  are  settled  by  conciliation,  and,  as  a  large  num- 
ber are  not  contested,  or  are  settled  by  default,  only  a  small 
percentage  call  for  formal  judgment.* 

The  salient  advantages  of  the  industrial  courts  are  rapidity 
and  cheapness.  Cases  are  set  for  as  early  hearing  as  possible, 
after  complaint,  and  only  necessary  delays  are  permitted. 
In  France,  cases  must  be  settled  in  four  months,  and  in  Ger- 
many in  1908  only  1.5  per  cent,  of  cases  brought  to  final  judg- 
ment lasted  over  three  months.  Expenses  exceeding  the  fees 
collected  are  met  by  the  municipalities  over  which  the  court 
has  jurisdiction,  or,  in  the  case  of  courts  with  wider  jurisdic- 
tion, by  the  state.  In  such  cases  there  are  no  fees;  in  others 
the  fees  are  low.  Members  of  the  courts  are  compensated  by 
fees  or  salaries,  the  method  varying  wdthin  the  country.  In 
Germany  the  president  receives  a  salary,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  employees  receive  fees  for  time  in  court. 

^  In  Berlin  in  1908  more  than  one-half  the  complaints  were  for  wages 
and  a  third  about  illegal  discharge. 

'  In  practice  lawyers  appear  before  the  board  of  judgement  in  Paris 
in  only  10  per  cent,  of  cases,  and  before  the  board  of  conciliation  in  only 
5  per  cent. 

'  In  1908  onlv  17  per  cent,  of  cases  in  Paris  and  9  per  cent,  in  Berlin 
required  formal  judgment. 
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Wherever  established,  industrial  courts  are  held  indispen- 
sable, the  fact  that  no  dispute  is  too  insignificant  for  them  being 
regarded  as  a  special  advantage.  They  are,  however,  much 
more  successful  with  small-scale  production  than  with  the 
factory  system,  the  reasons  being  that  in  the  latter  case 
standardization  of  conditions  obviates  many  disputes,  and 
also  that  employees  fear  blacklisting  if  they  bring  suit. 

No  such  institution  exists  in  English-speaking  countries.  In 
Great  Britain  the  arbitration  act  of  1824  was  designed  to 
cover  individual  disputes,  but  the  procedure  was  too  intri- 
cate and  costly  ever  to  be  applied.  The  "councils  of  con- 
ciliation" act  of  1867  permitted  industrial  courts  like  the 
French,  but  no  true  judicial  tribunal  was  ever  created  under 
it.*  In  the  United  States,  a  Pennsylvania  law,  enacted  in 
1883,  attempted  to  establish  a  sort  of  industrial  court,  but 
none  was  ever  created  and  ten  years  later  the  law  was  re- 
pealed. The  constitutions  of  New  York  and  a  few  other 
states  contain  provisions  for  courts  of  voluntary  arbitration, 
but  no  courts  were  ever  established. 

A  few  attempts  have,  however,  been  made,  along  quite 
different  lines.  One  of  these  is  the  Conciliation  Court  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  grew  out  of  a  provision  in  the  municipal 
court  act,  designating  a  clerk  to  assist  persons  unable  to  hire 
a  lawyer  in  preparing  and  filing  papers,  and,  if  possible,  to 
bring  about  a  settlement.  An  experienced  man  was  selected 
by  the  chief  justice,  and  he  often  acted  successfully  as  a 
mediator.  In  191 2,  1,200  cases  were  thus  settled  out  of 
court.  All  services  were  free.  Since  March,  19 13,  a  concili- 
ation branch  of  the  court  has  been  in  operation.  The  fee  is 
usually  25  cents,  never  more  than  45  cents,  and  all  writs  are 
served  by  registered  mail.  Lawyers  are  not  allowed  to  repre- 
sent the  parties,  and  no  set  procedure  is  required.  Each 
party  is  allowed  to  state  his  case  in  his  own  way.  When 
both  sides  have  been  heard,  the  judge  must  seek  to  effect  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the  parties.* 
Ordinarily,  he  obtains  their  consent  that  he  shall  adjust  the 

*  See  also  "Mediation  by  Government,"  p.  125.  The  above  descrip- 
tion applies  to  industrial  courts  in  their  relation  to  the  individual  bargain. 
In  some  cases  they  also  deal  with  the  collective  bargain. 

»R.  C.  Moley,  "Justice  through  Common  Sense,"  The  Survey,  Oct. 
31,  1914,  p.  lOI, 
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issue  himself.  The  Cleveland  court  differs  from  the  European 
industrial  courts  in  that  neither  employers  nor  workmen  are 
represented  on  the  bench,  the  judge  is  not  elected  by  the  two 
classes,  and  the  covut  does  not  confine  itself  to  disputes  arising 
out  of  the  labor  contract.  It  resembles  them  in  that  it  is  an 
authoritative  tribtmal,  instead  of  being  merely  a  private 
society,  like  the  legal  aid  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

To  what  extent  it  would  be  possible  to  apply  the  European 
industrial  court  system  in  the  United  States  is  as  yet  an  open 
question.  People  have  not  awakened  to  the  need,  and  they 
are  not  prepared  for  such  a  system  by  habits  of  organization 
and  joint  action  of  interests.  It  is  improbable  that  industrial 
courts  would  be  created  generally  by  local  initiative,  as  in 
France,  and  even  if  the  system  were  made  mandatory  by  the 
state  government,  as  in  Germany,  it  would  require  a  state 
agency  to  guide  local  governments  in  starting  them.  It  is 
possible  that  the  California  wage  payment  law  and  the  New 
York  industrial  conunission  law,  above  referred  to,  may  lead 
to  state  and  local  advisory  boards  of  employers  and  employees 
to  assist  the  state  authorities  in  executing  the  laws,  and 
that,  eventually,  through  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion 
and  through  practice  in  cooperation  between  employers  and 
employees,^  the  industrial  cotirt  may  be  successfully  modified 
and  adapted  to  American  conditions. 


*  See  Chapter  IX,  "Administration. 
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CHAPTEBt  III 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

Collective  bargaining  dates  back  as  far  as  individual  tar- 
gaining.  Its  first  examples  are  town  charters  and  merchant 
gilds.  The  townspeople  through  a  collective  contract  secured 
certain  rights  from  the  king  in  return  for  a  money  payment. 
Among  these  rights  nonie  was  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
doctrine  **City  air  makes  free."  If  a  serf  had  been  in  a  free 
city  for  a  year,  he  became  a  free  man.  Freedom  was  estab- 
lished throtigh  collective  bargaining.  Without  freedom  there 
can  be  no  individual  contracts.  Historically,  individual  and 
collective  bargaining  have  been  interdependent;  the  one  has 
been  nedessary  to  maintain  the  other. 

I.  The  Law  op  Conspiracy 

Yet  collective  bargaining  for  a  long  time  was  viewed  with 
suspicion.  All  associations  were  treated  as  conspiracies.  They 
were  nluch  more  powerful  than  individuals,  and  hence  were 
considered  dangerous.  Moreover,  collective  bargaining  im- 
plies a  restriction  of  the  freedom  to  make  individual  bargains. 
To  bargain  collectively  there  must  be  a  contract  or  an  agree- 
ment between  the  members  of  the  association  that  each  shall 
give  up  his  right  to  make  an  individual  contract,  and  shall 
either  make  his  contracts  only  as  the  majority  decides  or  shall 
permit  the  agents  elected  by  the  majority  to  make  his  con- 
tracts for  him.  In  order  to  enforce  such  bargains  the  asso- 
ciation must  have  full  disciplinary  powers  and  must  be  al- 
lowed to  determine  who  shall  be  admitted  to  membership. 
Non-inembers  do  not  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  collective 
bargain;  in  fact,  they  are  often  injured  thereby.  Collective 
bargaining  seriously  restricts  the  freedom  of  both  members 
and  non-members  to  make  individual  bargains. 
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(i)  Origins  of  Collective  Bargaining 

Collective  action  was  permitted  in  early  law  only  under 
grant  of  a  special  charter  from  the  king.  Thus,  the  king 
granted  charters  to  free  citizens,  and  to  merchant  and  craft 
gilds.  Armed  with  a  charter,  the  association  might  not  be 
prosecuted  as  a  conspiracy,  and  was  conceded  the  great  privi- 
leges of  acting  as  a  unit  and  continuous  existence  through 
the  right  of  succession. 

Of  these  early  associations  the  craft  gilds  were  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  trade  unions  of  to-day;  yet  their  functions 
were  very  different.  They  were  composed  of  three  classes: 
the  masters,  the  joumejmien,  and  the  apprentices.  The 
masters  and  the  journeymen  worked  side  by  side,  with  the 
same  tools.  It  was  easy  for  an  apprentice  to  become  first  a 
journeyman,  then  a  master.  Hence  the  relations  of  the  mas- 
ters to  the  journeymen  and  apprentices  received  but  little 
attention  in  the  charters  which  created  gilds.  The  wage 
bargain  which  the  master  made  with  the  jotuneyman  and  the 
apprentice  was  as  yet  not  a  matter  of  public  concern.  The 
public  was  interested  primarily  in  the  other  bargaining  func- 
tion of  the  masters;  their  merchant  function,  the  making  of 
the  price  bargain  with  consumers.  The  constimers  dominated 
the  government;  and  it  was  their  concern  to  prevent  extor- 
tionate prices  and  the  substitution  of  "bad  ware."  * 

With  the  gradual  expansion  of  markets,  the  merchants 
gained  recognition  in  society.  Charters  were  granted  to  the 
merchant  adventurers  who  risked  their  capital  in  foreign 
enterprises,  and  patents  of  monopoly  were  granted  to  mer- 
chants in  the  domestic  trade.  Later  came  the  special  charters 
to  banks,  canal,  turnpike,  and  railway  companies  and  other 
corporations.  Thtis,  the  right  of  association  was  granted  to 
capital.  With  freedom  from  the  taint  of  conspiracy,  the  cor- 
poration charter  conferred  upon  the  incorporators  the  privilege 
of  **  limited  liability."  In  a  partnership  the  members  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  full  extent  of  their  resources  for  the  contracts 
and  torts  of  the  partnership.  But  the  members  of  corpora- 
tions have  only  **  limited  liability,"  usually  only  to  the  extent 

^See  Commons,  Labor  and  Administralion,  19 13,  "American  Shoe- 
makers," p.  219  ff. 
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of  their  subscription.  At  &st,  incorporation  could  be  secured 
only  through  special  act  of  the  legislature;  and  corruption  was 
often  employed  to  secure  such  charters.  Finally,  in  the  dec- 
ade of  the  'fifties,  general  corporation  laws  were  enacted.  It 
is  now  the  privilege  of  all  persons  to  combine  their  capital 
and  form  corporations,  with  but  few  restrictions.  So  com- 
plete is  the  right  of  association  of  capitalists  that  the  law  has 
introduced  the  fiction  that  corporations  are  persons,  entitled 
to  many  of  the  advantages  of  natural  persons;  and  the  rule 
of  "limited  liability"  lessens  the  responsibility  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  acts  of  the  corporation. 

The  modem  corporation  has  taken  over  both  of  the  bar- 
gaining functions  of  the  masters  of  old:  the  price  bargain  and 
the  wage  bargain.  In  the  first  the  corporation  performs  the 
merchant  function,  and  its  object  is  to  get  as  high  prices  as 
possible  from  the  consumer.  In  the  second  it  performs  the 
employer  function,  and  its  object  is  to  give  as  low  wages  as 
possible  to  the  laborers. 

Collective  action  by  capital  has  not  stopped  with  the  cor- 
poration. The  corporations  have  themselves  become  mem- 
bers of  associations.  In  these  associations  it  has  generally 
been  found  advantageous  to  separate  the  two  bargaining  func- 
tions. Manufacturers*  associations,  **pools,"  and  "trusts"  are 
formed  to  deal  with  the  price  of  products  to  consumers. 
Employers'  associations  deal  with  the  wages  paid  to  labor. 
Practically  the  same  individuals  may  compose  these  associa- 
tions; but  their  functions  are  totally  different.* 

Labor  did  not  win  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  as 
early  as  capital.  When,  in  the  eighteenth  centtuy,  in  England, 
the  laborers  combined  to  enforce  their  demands  for  higher 
wages  they  were  prosecuted  for  "conspiracy."  In  the  jour- 
ne3rman  tailors'  case,*  for  example,  all  combinations  to  raise 
wages  were  held  to  be  conspiracies.  This  common  law  doc- 
trine was  inherited  by  our  fathers  from  England.  In  the 
mother  cotmtry  the  journeyman  tailors'  case  was  followed  by 
the  enactment  of  statutes  to  penalize  combinations  to  raise 
wages.  In  1824  and  1825  these  statutes  were  repealed,  and 
a  considerable  degree  of  freedom  to  combine  was  conceded 

^  Coimnons,  Labor  and  Administratum,  especially  p.  262. 
>8Mod.  II  (1721). 
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to  labor.  In  187 1  trade  unions  were  declared  not  to  be  il- 
legal combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  In  1875  labor  was 
entirely  freecj  from  the  conspiracy  law  in  its  criminal  aspects. 
Finally,  in  1906  the  law  of  civil  conspiracy  also  was  swept 
away,  and  the  tracie  unions  were  conceded  complete  exemp- 
tion fro|n  responsibility  for  damages  growing  out  of  tprtious 
acts  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  their  behalf. 

In  the  United  States,  also,  prosecutions  for  ** conspiracy" 
often  followed  the  early  strikes  for  higher  wages.  In  the 
indictment  or  in  the  charge  to  the  jiuy  in  some  of  these  cases 
there  was  presented  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law  that  all 
combinations  to  raise  wages  are  illegal.^  But  this  was  never 
unchallenged  law  in  the  United  States;  and  in  only  one  case 
did  a  court  of  final  jurisdiction  hold  this  view.*  Yet  it  was 
considered  that  there  was  something  imlawful  about  com- 
binations of  laborers.  They  were  denoimced  as  being  in- 
jurious to  the  public,  because  they  were  injurious  tq  employers 
and  made  it  diflScult  for  them  to  compete  in  dist^t  markets. 
Naturally  the  jo^irneymen  looked  upon  all  of  these  cases  as 
prosecutipns  brought  by  the  masters  to  resist  increases  of 
wages.  This  was  tmdoubtedly  the  real  motive  of  the  prosecu- 
tion; but  in  most  of  these  cases  the  restrictive  niles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  tuiions  were  emphasized,  not  the  effort  to  raise 
wages. 

In  the  earliest  cases  the  juries  always  convicted;  but  there 
was  a  growing  public  sentiment  against  these  prosecutions. 
After  the  decade  of  the  'thirties  it  was  generally  recognized 
that  a  combination  to  raise  wages  is  not  of  itself  a  coi^piracy. 
In  1842,  in  Commonwealth  v.  Hunt,'  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court  even  held  that  it  was  lawful  for  laborers  to 
go  on  strike  to  gain  a  closed  shop.  This  decision  was  very 
much  more  favorable  to  the  workingmen  than  are  those  of 
the  Massacbtisetts  courts  of  recent  years.  After  Common- 
wealth V.  Hunt  there  were  still  prosecutions  of  workingmen 
for  "conspiracy,'*  but  in  the  cases  of  the  'fiftips  and  'sixties 
acts  of  violence  were  usually  involved.    Thpre  was  stil|  com- 


\  For  these  early  cases  see  documentary  History  of  An^ican  Industrial 
Society,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV. 
«  People  V,  Fisher,  14  Wendell  9  (1835). 
•  Commonwealth  v.  Hunt,  4  Metcalf  in  (1842). 
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plaint  about  the  "conspiracy  laws,"  but  they  had  lost  their 
meaning. 

Thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  rights  which  the  workingmen 
gained  in  England  through  legislation  in  the  'seventies  were 
acquired  by  them  in  the  United  States  without  legislation  at  a 
much  earlier  date.  But  there  was  the  vital  difference  that, 
while  in  England  the  entire  conspiracy  law  in  its  application 
to  labor  was  swept  away,  it  was  only  modified  in  this  coimtry 
by  common  consent  and  favorable  construction.  In  England 
definite  statutes  replaced  the  vague  conspiracy  law;  in  the 
United  States  the  conspiracy  law  remained,  without  ever 
being  really  clarified.  The  few  statutes  which  were  enacted 
in  reference  to  labor  combinations  did  little  more  than  to  re- 
state the  common  law. 

In  the  'eighties  a  new  spirit  was  manifested  in  the  court 
decisions  in  this  country  involving  labor  combinations.  These 
decisions  made  clear  that  labor's  right  to  combine  was  still 
seriously  restricted.  Part  of  the  explanation  of  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  cotirts  is  the  aggressiveness  of  labor  at  that 
timfe.  The  violence  and  riots  which  accompanied  the  strikes 
of  that  period  made  the  unions  seem  dangerous  combinations. 
Another  factor  was  the  gradual  identification  of  ** business" 
with  "property."  "Good  will"  and  "trade  names"  have 
been  recognized  as  property  only  within  the  last  century. 
Not  imtil  the  last  few  decades  have  the  courts  gone  further 
and  recognized  as  property  the  right  of  a  free  access  to  the 
commodity  market  and  to  the  labor  market.  Not  merely  are 
contracts  already  made  treated  as  property,  but  also  the  right 
to  be  unhindered  by  others  in  making  contracts. 

It  is  this  right  "to  do  business''  which  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance ill  labor  disputes.  Strikers  may  attack  the  physical 
property  of  employers;  but  the  police,  the  military,  and  the 
criminal  laws  are  usually  adequate  to  deal  with  this  menace. 
But  without  any  destruction  of  physical  property  the  em- 
ployer's business  may  be  ruined.  Picketing  may  prevent  his 
getting  new  employees,  and  boycotting  may  k^p  him  from 
selling  his  products.  While  the  modem  manufacturer  can 
often  survive  the  destruction  of  his  physical  property,  ob- 
struction of  access  to  the  labor  market  or  to  the  commodity 
market  brings  with  it  certain  ruin. 
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The  recognition  of  "business"  as  "property"  ushered  in 
the  era  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  The  first  injunction 
was  issued  in  1884,  but  not  tintil  the  Debs  case  ^  ten  years 
later  did  the  public  generally  know  anything  about  the  use  of 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  Since  that  time  this  has  been 
the  legal  remedy  most  usually  sought  by  employers  when 
menaced  by  strikes  or  boycotts.  Injunctions  protect  physical 
property,  but  are  probably  less  effective  in  this  respect  than 
prosecutions  imder  the  criminal  laws.  They  are  vastly  supe- 
rior, however,  in  protecting  the  expectancies  of  an  established 
business  and  are  principally  sought  for  this  purpose.  In  fact, 
nobody  thought  of  injimctions  in  connection  with  labor  dis- 
putes imtil  these  expectancies  were  recognized  as  property. 

In  1908  organized  labor  was  suddenly  aroused  to  a  new 
menace,  which  appeared  more  serious  even  than  the  injunc- 
tion and  the  conspiracy  doctrine.  This  was  the  damage  suit 
under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act,  as  developed  in  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Danbury  hatters' 
case.*  Almost  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Sherman 
act  in  1890  it  was  held  to  be  applicable  to  labor  unions,  but 
not  tmtil  more  than  $250,000  damiages  were  assessed  against 
the  hatters  did  labor  show  any  great  concern  about  this  situa- 
tion. It  was  then  feared  that  the  Sherman  act  rendered  all 
strikes,  if  not  all  labor  organizations,  tmlawful.  This  was 
probably  beyond  the  thought  of  the  Supreme  Court;  but  the 
decisions  of  some  of  the  district  cotuls  after  1908  made  it  a 
reasonable  fear.  Organized  labor  bent  every  effort  toward 
securing  relief  from  this  menace,  and  in  1914  scored  a  signal 
victory  in  the  inclusion  of  a  provision  in  the  Clayton  act  to 
the  effect  that  the  anti-trust  laws  shall  not  be  construed  to 
forbid  the  existence  of  labor  organizations,  nor  to  restrain 
their  members  from  carrying  out  the  "legitimate  objects" 
thereof.  This  provision  probably  has  not  placed  labor  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  anti-trust  law,'  but  has  eliminated  the 
danger  of  an  extension  of  the  restraint-of -trade  doctrine  to  a 
possible  outlawing  of  all  labor  organizations. 


» In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S.  564, 15  Sup.  Ct.  900  (1895). 
•  Loewe  ».  Lawlor,  208  U.  S.  274,  28  Sup.  Ct.  ;}oi  (1908). 
•See  Kroger  Grocery  &  Bakmg  Co.  v.  Retail  Clerks,  250  Fed.  890 
(1918);  United  States  v,  Norris,  255  Fed.  423  (1918). 
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« 

{2)  Doctrine  of  Conspiracy 

Most  of  the  cases  of  which  labor  complains  have  b^en  pre- 
mised, not  upon  the  federal  anti-trust  laws,  but  upon  the  com- 
mon law  doctrine  of  conspiracy.  This  doctrine  makes  illegal 
acts  done  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  which  are  legal  when 
done  by  one  person.  One  manner  of  explaining  this  result  is 
that  when  men  combine  their  motives  become  of  importance. 
Their  combination  is  legal  when  their  motive  is  primarily  to 
benefit  themselves,  and  illegal  when  they  aim  primarily  at  the 
injury  of  another.  One  person  may  sever  all  business  rela- 
tions with  another,  if  not  under  contract  to  continue  them, 
regardless  of  the  motives  which  may  lead  him  to  take  this  step. 
But  when  workingmen  combine  to  go  on  strike  or  to  boycott 
an  employer,  the  courts  will  inquire  whether  their  primary 
motive  is  injury  to  the  employer  or  benefit  to  themselves. 

To  tmderstand  the  full  import  of  the  conspiracy  doctrine 
it  is  necessary  to  note  two  of  its  corollaries.  One  is  the 
proposition  that  where  the  purpose  of  the  combination  is 
illegal  every  act  done  in  pursuance  thereof  is  rendered  illegal, 
though  the  act  may  be  innocent  of  itself.  Acts  normally  pro- 
tected by  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  and  public  assembly,  become  unlawful  when  done  in 
furtherance  of  an  unlawful  purpose.  As  put  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States:  *  "No  conduct  has  such  absolute 
privilege  as  to  justify  all  possible  schemes  of  which  it  may  be 
a  part.  The  most  innocent  and  constitutionally  protected  of 
acts  or  omissions  may  be  a  step  in  a  criminal  plot,  and  if  it  is 
a  step  in  a  plot  neitiier  its  innocence  nor  the  constitution  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  punishment  of  the  plot  by  law." 
Again,  if  an  illegal  plot  has  been  formed,  all  of  the  conspirators 
are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  any  of  the  conspirators  done 
in  pursuance  of  the  common  object.  Once  it  is  established  or 
taken  for  granted  that  the  workingmen  have  conspired,  any 
and  all  of  them  are  liable  for  acts  of  violence  which  may  be 
committed  by  some  of  them. 

The  soimdness  of  the  doctrine  that  the  legality  of  a  com- 
bination depends  upon  the  motives  which  actuate  it  has  been 
often  questioned  in  recent  years.    It  is  most  difficult  to  de- 

1  Aikens  v,  Wisconsin,  195  U.  S.  194,  25  Sup.  Ct.  3  (1904). 
7 
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termine  what  is  the  primary  motive  of  the  workingmen  in 
undertaking  a  strike  or  a  boycott.  They  aim  both  to  injure 
the  employer  and  to  benefit  themselves.  The  bias  of  the 
judge  necessarily  plays  a  large  r61e  in  the  determination  of 
which  of  these  is  the  controlling  motive.  The  doctrine  that 
it  is  the  immediate  object  and  not  the  ultimate  purpose  which 
is  controlling,  helps  but  little.  In  most  labor  disputes  piaoy 
questions  are  at  issue.  A  demand  for  the  closed  shop  may 
be  coupled  with  the  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages.  The 
latter  is  recognized  by  all  courts  to  be  legal,  while  the  former 
is  held  illegal  by  many  courts.  The  result  has  been  confusion 
and  arbitrariness  in  the  law.  Where  one  judge  sees  only  a 
lawfid  combination,  another  discovers  an  unlawful  conspiracy. 

The  ftmdamental  premise  in  the  conspiracy  doctrine  is 
that  the  many  have  a  power  for  harm  .which  no  one  person 
can  exercise.  Hence,  while  in  the  class  of  acts  which  are 
involved  in  labor  disputes  the  motive  is  considered  unimpor- 
tant when  they  are  done  by  one  person,  it  becomes  a  deter- 
roining  factor  when  they  are  done  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment among  several.  But  in  American  law  the  corporation 
has  been  made  a  person.  This  makes  the  premise  of  the  con- 
spiracy doctrine  an  absurdity.  T^he  power  of  the  large  cor- 
poration, though  a  single  person  in  the  law,  is  greater*  than 
that  of  the  combination  of  workingmen. 

Considerations  such  as  these  have  led  some  courts  to 
abandon  the  old  form  of  statement  of  the  conspiracy  doctrine. 
They  start  with  the  proposition  that  the  employer  has  a  right 
of  free  access  to  the  laj^or  market  and  to  the  oommo4ity 
market.  Intentional  interference  with  this  right  to  do  busi- 
ness is  prima  facie  wrongful.  Only  when  the  injury  done  to 
the  employer  is  the  result  of  the  exercise  pf  equal  or  superior 
rights  by  the  workingmen  is  it  justified.  These  courts  dis- 
tinguish between  malice  in  fact  and  malice  in  law.  Whether 
personal  ill-will  and  spite,  malice  in  fact,  actuates  the  work- 
ingmen, they  hold  to  be  of  no  importance.  Malice  in  law 
determines  the  legaUty  of  their  actions;  and  malice  in  law  is 
merely  the  intentional  infliction  of  injury  without  justification.^ 

*  Doremus  ».  Hennessy,  176  111.  608  at  p.  615,  «  N.  E.  924,  54  N.  E. 
524  {1898);  Berry  v.  Donavan,  188  Mass.  353,  7 a  N.  E.  603  (1905);  Barr 
V.  Essex  Trades  Council,  53  N.  J.  Eq.  loi,  30  Atl.  881  (1894). 
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In  actual  application,  however,  malice  in  fact  Is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  determining  whether  there  is  malice  in  law. 
If  intentional  infliction  of  injury  without  justification  is  un- 
lawful, everything  turns  upon  what  is  considered  a  sufficient 
justification.  This  involves  an  evaluation  of  the  respective 
rights  of  capital  and  labor.  The  employer  has  a  right  to  con- 
duct hi^  business  without  interference.  The  non-unionist 
has  a  right  to  earn  his  living.  The  union  workman  has  a 
right  to  wotk  or  not  to  work,  as  he  chooses.  Which  of  these 
rights  is  to  prevail  when  the  imion  workmen  go  upon  strike 
to  compel  the  employer  to  discharge  the  non-unionist?  Com- 
petition is  recognized  to  be  a  justification  for  interference  with 
the  rights  of  others.  But  when  can  the  workingmeii  be  said 
to  compete  with  their  employers?  It  is  competition  when 
the  workingmen  aim  primarily  to  benefit  themselves,  when 
there  is  no  malice  in  fact.  Thus,  the  doctrine  that  intentional 
injury  done  without  justification  is  imlawful  makes  the  motive 
the  criterion  of  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  labor  combinations. 
Though  it  differs  in  statement  from  the  older  conspiracy  doc- 
trine, its  substance  is  the  same.  As  Dean  Lewis  has  put  it: 
"Those  who  say  with  Justice  Wells  that  a  man  is  liable  iot 
the  harm  he  does  if  he  does  it  maliciously,  meaning  by  malice 
without  legal  excuse,  naturally  turn  to  the  defendant's  motive 
as  at  least  one  of  the  elements  on  which  the  existence  of  a 
'legal  excuse'  depends."^  Labor  has  profited  little  from 
the  coming  in  of  the  "legal  excuse"  doctrine.  It  has  re- 
phrased  the  conspiracy  doctrine,  but  has  kept  its  spirit.  ^ 

In  labor  cases  there  is  always  much  discussion  of  the  rights 
of  the  respective  parties.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  employers 
have  a  right  to  conduct  their  business  as  they  see  fit.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  right  of  the  workingmen  to  quit  employ- 
ment is  often  described  as  absolute.  These  abstract  state- 
ments read  well;  but  the  trouble  is  that  in  labor  disputes 
these  rights  come  into  conflict.  This  clash  of  rights  has  led  the 
courts  to  inquire  into  the  motives  which  actuate  the  working- 
men.  To  justify  holding  against  labor  unions  recourse  has 
been  had  to  the  theory  that  the  element  of  combination  radi- 

>  Columbia  Law  Rtoiew,  Febtuary,  1905,  p.  118.  See  also  Trowbridge, 
**  Legal  LihiitatiotiS  Upon  Interference  with  the  Contract  Rights  of  a  Com- 
petitor," in  Yale  Review,  May,  1910,  pp.  55-78, 
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cally  changes  the  situation.  Where  the  court  holds  to  the 
conspiracy  doctrine,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  expressed,  the 
dedsion  is  apt  to  be  against  the  imion. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
courts  have  held  that  the  fact  that  acts  are  done  in  pursuance 
of  a  combination  does  not  aflfect  their  legality.^  Other  cases 
hold  that  a  bad  motive  cannot  render  illegal  acts  which  are 
otherwise  lawful.*  Thus,  they  sweep  away  the  foundations 
of  the  doctrine  of  conspiracy.  The  courts  of  California  have 
gone  furthest  in  this  regard.  In  California  quitting  work  and 
refusing  to  patronize  are  held  to  be  absolute  rights  of  the 
workingmen,  and  the  fact  that  these  rights  are  exercised  in 
pursuance  of  a  combination  is  treated  as  immaterial.'  The 
only  limitation  upon  collective  action  is  that  labor  shall  not 
resort  to  coercion  or  intimidation.  The  practical  conclusion 
reached  in  California  is  that  all  strikes  and  all  boycotts  are 
lawful. 

Even  if  the  motive  of  the  workingmen  is  held  to  be  im- 
material, there  is  wide  room  for  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  means  which  labor  may  employ  to  gain  its  ends.  There 
is  agreement  that  coercion  and  intimidation  are  tinlawful. 
But  what  conduct  is  coercive  and  intimidating?  In  CaU- 
fomia,  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  third  parties  through 
S3mipathetic  strikes  and  secondary  boycotts  is  treated  as 
not  coercive.  On  the  other  hand,  picketing  is  held  to  be 
necessarily  intimidating.'*  In  other  jurisdictions  pressure  upon 
third  parties,  other  than  that  resulting  from  persuasion,  is 
treated  as  coercion,  while  picketing  is  often  considered  legal. 
There  is  a  pronounced  tendency  in  recent  cases  throughout 
the  coimtry  to  say  little  about  the  illegal  motives  of  the  work- 
ingmen and  to  find  the  illegality  of  their  conduct  in  the  un- 
lawful means  they  employ.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  great 
advance  for  organized  labor;  but  the  gain  is  deceptive.  Prac- 
tically it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  sympathetic  strike 


*  Cooke,  The  Law  of  Combinations,  Monopolies,  and  Labor  Unions,  1908, 
:k:^,  and  the  cases  there  cited. 
bid.,  p.  17,  and  cases  cited. 


parte  Williams,  158  Cal.  550,  in  Pac.  1035  (1910). 
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is  condemned  because  the  motive  of  the  workingmen  is  held 
to  be  to  injtire  the  employer,  or  because  it  amounts  to  an 
effort  to  coerce  a  third  party.  "Coercion'*  and  "intimida- 
tion" are  so  vaguely  defined,  that  almost  any  conduct  can 
be  considered  c4cive  or  intimidating. 

Thus,  there  are  three  theories  which  underlie  most  of  the 
cases  involving  collective  action  by  labor.  The  most  funda- 
mental of  these  is  the  theory  that  when  men  combine  the 
legality  of  their  acts  depends  ujxjn  their  motives.  Another 
holds  that  intentional  interference  with  the  rights  of  others 
is  wrongful,  unless  it  results  from  the  exercise  of  equal  or 
superior  rights.  The  third  theory  places  emphasis  upon  the 
element  of  coercion  and  intimidation  involved  in  the  acts  of 
combination.  In  their  manner  of  statement  these  theories 
are  wide  apart;  but  their  practical  conclusions  have  been 
much  the  same.  No  matter  which  theory  a  court  may  enter- 
tain, there  is  great  latitude  in  its  application.  Under  each 
theory  much  depends  upon  whether  the  demands  of  the  work- 
ingmen are  justified  or  unjustified.  Hence,  the  bias  of  the 
judge  is  likely  to  be  determining. 

(J)  Court  Decisions 

a.  Strikes,  When  we  pass  from  the  abstract  theories  of  the 
courts  to  their  practical  conclusions,  similar  diversity  of  state- 
ment is  encountered.  In  part  this  is  due  to  real  differences 
in  the  conclusions  reached.  In  different  states  the  rights  of 
organized  labor  differ  widely.  Even  in  the  same  state  it  is 
often  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  the  several  decisions. 
Dissenting  opinions  are  very  common.  The  confusion  which 
exists,  however,  is  due  not  only  to  real  differences  as  to  the 
law,  but  also  to  the  use  of  common  terms  in  divergent  mean- 
ings. Neither  the  term  "strike"  nor  the  term  "boycott" 
has  a  standard  meaning  in  law.  Some  courts  speak  of  the 
"strike"  as  involving  only  the  collective  quitting  of  work. 
Others  include  within  that  term  not  only  the  collective  quit- 
ting, but  also  the  agreement  which  precedes  it.  Even  this 
conception  is  too  narrow.  To  it  must  be  added  the  idea  that 
the  quitting  is  but  temporary,  that  the  strikers  do  not  consider 
that  they  have  permanently  quit,  but  that  they  expect  to 
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be  employed  again  on  different  terms,  through  coercioa  of 
their  employers. 

As  to  the  term  "boycott"  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
**  scarcely  any  two  courts  treating  of  the  subject  formulate  the 
same  deianition."  ^  The  essential  idea  in  many  of  these 
definitions  is  that  third  parties  are  illegally  coerced  to  sever 
their  business  relations  with  the  employer  against  whom  the 
union  is  waging  its  fight.  Thus,  it  was  said  in  one  case  that 
"the  word  in  itself  implies  a  threat/*  *  Similarly  Judge  Taft 
defined  a  ** boycott"  as  a  "combination  of  many  to  cause  a 
loss  to  one  person  by  coercing  others,  against  their  wiJI,  to 
withdraw  from  him  their  beneficial  business  intercourse, 
through  threats  that,  unless  those  others  do  so,  the  many 
will  cause  similar  loss  to  them/'  '  Such  definitions  make  no 
allowance  for  the  so-called  primary  boycott,  in  which  no 
effort  to  coerce  third  parties  is  involved.  In  recent  years 
boycotts  against  restaurants  have  been  more  frequent  than 
any  other  boycotts,  but  they  would  not  fall  within  the  defini- 
tion of  Judge  Taft.  On  the  other  hand,  S3rmpathetic  strikes 
and  strikes  against  the  use  of  non-tmion  material  are  by  this 
definition  treated  as  "boycotts."  Trade  unionists  at  times 
use  the  term  in  this  broad  sense,  but  more  commonly  only  in 
reference  to  the  collective  refusal  to  buy  the  products  of  an 
"unfair"  manufacturer  or  merchant.  This  is  the  sense  in 
which  this  term  will  be  used  in  this  chapter. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  legality  of  trade  umons  per  se 
there  is  general  agreement  among  the  courts.  Statutes  have 
been  passed  in  a  number  of  states  which  make  it  a  felony  to 
organize  or  belong  to  any  orggjiization  which  advocates  crim- 
inal syndicalism.*  The  tuiions  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  however,  have  always  been  regarded  as 
lawful  organizations,  except  in  two  decisions,  neither  of  which 
was  rendered  by  a  cotut  of  final  jurisdiction.*    The  theory. 


V  Lindsay  &  Co.  v.  Montana  Federation  of  Labor,  37  Mont.  964,  96 
Pac.  127  (1908). 

«  Brace  v.  Evans,  5  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  163,  at  p.  171  (1888). 

•  Toledo,  A.  A.  &  N.  M.  R.  Co.  v,  Pennsylvania  Co.,  54  Fed.  730  (1893). 

'  See,  for  instance,  California,  Laws  191 9,  C.  188. 

» Kealy  v,  Faulkner,  18  (Ohio)  Superior  and  Common  Pleas  Decisions 
498  (1908);  Hitchman  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  v.  Mitchell,  202  Fed.  512 
(1912). 
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entertained  In  England  before  187 1,  that  trade  unions  have  no 
standing  in  court  because  they  are  illegal  combinations  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  never  gained  a  foothold  in  the  United  States. 

But  while  the  legality  of  trade  unions  is  not  questioned, 
there  have  been  serious  restrictions  upon  their  efforts  to  make 
themselves  effective.  The  strike,  the  most  essential  of  labor's 
weapons,  has  often  been  condemned  as  illegal.  Much  con- 
fusion exists  as  to  the  legality  of  strikes,  due  principally  to  the 
different  meanings  in  which  this  term  is  used.  Many  courts 
hold  that  "striking,''  in  the  sense  of  collectively  quitting  work, 
is  always  legal.  What  is  really  meant  is  that  quitting  work 
cannot  be  directly  prevented.  The  thirteenth  amendment  has 
forbidden  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude.  The  specific 
enforcement  of  labor  contracts  is  slavery.  Even  when  under 
a  definite  time  contract,  workmen  may  not  be  compelled  to 
labor  when  they  wish  to  quit.  But  an  action  would  still  He 
against  them  in  damages  for  the  breach  of  their  contract. 
In  practice  but  few  workmen  labor  under  contracts  running 
for  a  definite  time.  Hence,  to  all  practical  intents  and  pur- 
poses, quitting  work  is  always  lawful.  This  is  what  most 
courts  mean  when  they  declare  that  it  is  lawful  to  strike  for 
any  or  no  reason. 

But  in  most  strikes  something  more  than  quitting  work  is 
involved.  There  is  an  antecedent  agreement  to  quit,  there 
are  demands  upon  the  employer,  and  there  is  a  ** threat"  that 
unless  he  yields  a  strike  will  be  called.  The  element  of  com- 
bination enters  into  the  strike.  Even  after  the  workmen  have 
quit  they  still  act  in  concert.  It  is  the  entire  combination, 
of  which  the  quitting  work  is  but  a  part,  which  constitutes 
the  strike. 

The  strike  in  this  sense  is  not  always  legal.  The  rule  most 
generally  applied  is  that  when  the  purpose  of  the  strikers  is 
primarily  to  injure  the  employer  or  non-union  workmen  the 
strike  is  illegal.  The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  has  best 
stated  this  rule:  *  "To  justify  interference  with  the  rights  of 
others  the  strikers  must  in  good  faith  strike  for  a  purpose 
which  the  court  decides  to  be  a  legal  justification  for  such  in- 
terference. ...  A  strike  is  not  a  strike  for  a  legal  purpose  be- 
cause the  strikers  struck  in  good  faith  for  a  purpose  which 

*  De  Minicx>  v,  Craig,  207  Mass.  593,  94  N.  E.  317  (191 1). 
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they  thought  was  a  suflBcient  justification  for  a  strike.  As 
we  have  said  akeady,  to  make  a  strike  a  legal  strike  the  pur- 
pose of  the  strike  mtist  be  one  which  the  court  as  a  matt^  of 
law  decides  is  a  legal  purpose  of  a  strike,  and  the  strikers  must 
have  acted  in  good  faith  in  striking  for  such  a  purpose."  In 
other  cases  the  fact  that  the  strikers  aim  to  "coerce"  the 
employer  and  "threaten"  him  with  loss  imless  he  complies 
with  their  demands  is  emphasized. 

The  result  of  the  application  of  these  doctrines  has  been 
that  strikes  have  often  been  condemned  as  tmlawful.  The 
Massachusetts  cases  are  the  most  extreme  in  this  respect. 
Almost  never  have  they  foimd  that  strikers  were  pursuing 
lawful  objects  when  they  endeavored  to  procure  the  discharge 
of  non-union  workmen  or  of  the  members  of  rival  tmions.^ 
They  condemn  also  strikes  to  procure  the  removal  of  objec- 
tionable foremen,  and  all  sympathetic  strikes.*  The  Massa- 
chusetts cases  even  hold  that  though  the  strike  is  for  higher 
wages,  the  members  of  the  union  may  not  be  coerced  to 
participate  therein  through  threat  of  a  fine  or  of  expulsion 
from  the  union.'  In  Connecticut  and  in  Vennont  strikes 
against  non-unionists  have  been  condemned.'*  Closed  shop 
strikes  have  been  held  unlawful  also  in  New  Jersey,  as  have 
strikes  against  the  use  of  non-union  material.*  In  Penn- 
sylvania there  is  a  statute  which  reads  to  a  layman  as  though 

*  Plant  V.  Woods,  176  Mass.  492  (1900);  Beny  v,  Donavan,  188  Mass. 
353f  74  N.  E.  603  (1905);  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.  v.  Cameron,  194 
Mass.  208,  80  N.  £.  478  (1907);  Reynolds  v.  Davis,  198  Mass.  294,  84 
N.  E.  457  (1908);  Folsom  v,  Lewis,  208  Mass.  336,  94  N.  E.  316  (191 1); 
Snow  Iron  Works  v,  Chadwick,  227  Mass.  382,  116  N.  E.  801  (1917). 
Slightly  contrary,  Pickett  v,  Waish,  192  Mass.  572,  78  N.  E.  751  (1906); 
Comellier  v.  Haverhill  Shoe  Mfrs.  A^'n,  221  Mass.  554,  109  N.  E.  643 

(1915). 

*  De  Minico  ».  Craig,  207  Mass.  593,  94  N.  E.  317;  Hanson  v.  Innis, 
211  Mass.  301,  97  N.  E.  756  (1912);  Reynolds  v.  Davis,  198  Mass.  294, 
84  N.  E.  457  (1908). 

*  Willcut  &  Sons  Co.  v,  Driscoll,  200  Mass.  no,  85  N.  E.  897  (1908); 
Casson  v.  Mcintosh,  199  Mass.  443,  85  N.  E.  529  (1908). 

*  Wyeman  v.  Deady,  79  Conn.  414,  65  Atl.  129  (1906) ;  Conners  v.  Con- 
nolly, 86  Conn.  641,  86  Atl.  600  (191 3);  State  v.  Dyer,  67  Vt.  690,  32  Atl. 
814  (1894).  But  see  also  Cohn  &  Roth  Electrical  Co.  v.  Bricklayers, 
92  Conn.  161,  loi  Atl.  650  (1917). 

*  Booth  V.  Burgess,  72  N.  J.  Eiquity  181,  65  Atl.  226  (IQ06);  Brennan 
V.  United  Hatters,  73  N.  J.  729,  65  Atl.  165  (1906);  Blanchard  v.  District 
Council,  78  N.  J.  737,  71  Atl.  1131  (1909);  Ruddy  ».  Plumbers,  79  N.  J. 
467.  75  Atl.  742  (iQiOJ. 
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it  legalized  all  strikes.  Yet  the  courts  of  that  state  have 
held  unlawful  strikes  growing  out  of  jurisdictional  disputes, 
closed  shop  strikes,  and  strikes  against  non-union  material.^ 
In  Illinois  the  question  of  the  legality  of  a  strike  for  the  closed 
shop  has  been  several  times  before  the  supreme  coturt.  In 
1905  such  a  strike  was  held  to  be  unlawful;  in  1912  the  court 
split  evenly  upon  this  question.^  New  York  has  a  statute 
legalizing  ''peaceable  assembling  or  cooperation"  by  work- 
ingmen  "for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  advance  in  the  rate 
of  wages."  Elsewhere  such  strikes  are  held  lawful,  even 
without  any  such  statute.  Strikes  for  many  purposes  have 
been  condemned  by  the  New  York  courts.  The  court  of 
appeals  has  held  unlawful  strikes  to  collect  fines  from  em- 
ployers.* Inferior  courts  have  condemned  strikes  against  non- 
union material.^  Some  New  York  cases  also  hold  sympathetic 
strikes  to  be  imlawful.*  The  question  of  the  legality  of  strikes 
for  the  closed  shop  has  often  come  up  in  New  York.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  court  of  appeals  upon  this  issue  are  very  difficult 
to  reconcile.  In  the  Curran  v.  Galen  case  in  1897*  a  non- 
union workman  who  lost  his  job  because  his  employer  entered 
into  a  closed  shop  agreement  was  held  to  have  an  action 
against  the  union.  In  the  Cumming  case  in  1902 '  the  ma- 
jority of  the  court  squarely  sustained  a  strike  to  establish  a 
closed  shop.  In  the  Jacobs  v.  Cohen  case  in  1905,*  however, 
an  effort  was  made  to  reconcile  the  two  prior  decisions  and  to 


*  Erdman  v.  Mitchell,  207  Pa.  70,  56  Atl.  327  (1903);  House  Painters 
V,  Feeney,  13  Pa.  Dist.  335  (1Q04;;  Bausbach  v.  Rieff,  237  Pa.  482,  85 
Atl.  762  (191 2);  Patterson  v.  Trades'  Council,  11  Pa.  Dist.  500  (1902); 
Purvis  V.  CaiTpenters,  214  Pa.  348,  63  Atl.  585  (1906). 

«  O'Brien  r.  People,  216  III.  354,  75  N.  E.  108  (1905);  Kemp  v.  Division 
No.  241,  Amal.  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Ry.  Employees,  255 
111.  213,  09  N.  E.  380  (1912). 

*  People  V,  Barondess,  133  N.  Y.  649,  31  N.  E.  240  (1892).  See  also 
People  V,  Weinsheimer,  117  App.  Div.  603,  102  N.  Y.  Supp.  579  (1907). 

*  People  V,  McFarlin,  43  Misc.  591,  89  N.  Y.  Supp.  527  (1904);  Albro 
J.  Newton  Co.  v,  Frickson,  70  Misc.  291,  126  N.  Y.  Supp.  949  (191 1). 

*Beattie  r.  Callanan,  67  App.  Div.  14,  73  N.  Y.  Supp.  518;  82  App. 
Div.  7,  81  N.  Y.  Supp.  413  (1901-01);  Schlang  v.  Ladies'  Waist  Makers, 
67  Misc.  221,  124  ^f.  Y.  Supp.  289  (1910).  Contniry  Searle  Mfg.  Co.  v. 
Terry,  56  Misc.  265,  106  N.  Y.  Supp.  438  (1905). 

*  Curran  v.  Galen,  152  N.  Y.  33,  46  N.  E.  297  (1897). 

'  National  Protective  Association  of  Steamfitters  and  Helpers  v. 
Cumming,  170  N.  Y.  315,  63  N.  E.  369  (1902). 

*  Jacobs  V.  Cohen,  183  N.  Y.  207,  76  N.  E.  5  (1905). 
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consider  them  both  as  law.  The  doctrine  evolved  5eems  to  be 
that  the  closed  shop  is  lawful  as  long  as  it  does  not  give  the 
union  a  monopoly  in  the  community  in  which  it  operates. 

Enough  cases  have  been  cited  to  illustrate  the  attitude  of 
the  courts  toward  strikes.  Except  where  compulsory  arbi- 
tration has  been  introduced,  as  in  Kansas  in  1920/  strikes 
solely  and  directly  involving  the  rate  of  pay  or  the  hours  of 
labor  are  in  ordinary  times  everywhere  considered  legal.  But 
strikes  to  gain  a  closed  shop,  sympathetic  strikes,  and  strikes 
against  non-union  material  have  been  condemned  in  many 
jurisdictions.  Only  in  California  is  it  settled  law  that  a^ 
strikes  are  legal. 

But  because  strikes  are  illegal  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  any  effective  way  of  preventing  them.  Arthur  v.  Oakes  * 
authoritatively  established  that  laborers  may  in  no  circum- 
stances be  enjoined  from  quitting  work.  In  some  injimc- 
tions,  however,  ** conspiring  to  quit**  has  been  enjoined.  In 
others  the  union  officers  have  been  prohibited  from  advising 
or  ordering  the  workmen  to  go  upon  strike,  or  from  paying 
strike  benefits.  A  notable  injtmction  of  this  type  was  secured 
by  the  federal  government  during  the  bituminous  coal  nune 
dispute  of  19 1 9.  Taking  advantage  of  the  war-time  food  and 
fuel  control  act,  which  prohibited  conspiracies  to  curtail  pro- 
duction in  either  of  these  lines,  the  Department  of  Justice 
asked  for  an  oi'der  restraining  the  officials  of  the  miners' 
organization  from  calling  a  strike  and  from  distributing  strike 
funds.  The  miners  showed  that  while  the  act  was  under 
discussion  in  Congress  it  was  authoritatively  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  "that  the  administration  does  not  construe 
this  bill  as  prohibiting  strikes  and  peaceful  picketing  and  will 
not  so  construe  the  bill,  and  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
does  not  so  construe  the  bill  and  will  not  so  construe  the  bill.**  * 
They  contended  also  that  the  war  was  over,  and  that  the 
government  had  recognized  this  fact  in  relation  to  the  coal 
industry  by  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
by  abandoning  the  distribution  of  coal  through  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  by  ceasing  to  collect  coal  production 

*  See  "Coercion  by  Government,"  p.  149. 

*  Arthur  v.  Oakes,  11  C.  C.  A.  209,  63  Fed.  310  (1894). 

*  Congressional  Record,  65th  Congress,  ist  Session,  p.  5904. 
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costs  through  the  Federal  Trade  Coimnissloii.  Nevertheless 
the  injunction  was  made  permanent,  and  the  strike  was  de- 
clared off  under  protest  by  the  mine  workers'  officials.  In 
some  recent  cases  such  Injimctions  have  been  condenmed  as 
an  indirect  method  of  compelling  the  workmen  to  labor.^ 
Usually  injunctions  are  not  taken  out  until  after  the  workmen 
have  quit.  Almost  never  have  the  courts  acted  Mpon  the 
theory  that,  inasmuch  as  the  strike  i^  unlawful,  all  efforts  of 
the  workingmen  to  make  it  effective  must  be  prevented. 
Whether  the  strike  is  considered  lawful  or  unlawful  by  the 
courts  makes  little  difference  either  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
injtmction  or  in  its  enforcement.  In  reference  to  damage 
suits  the  situation  is  differetit.  Most  of  the  cases  in  which 
closed  shop  strikes  have  been  condemned  grew  out  of  actions 
for  damages  brought  by  non-union  worlanen  who  had  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  such  strikes.  The  suits  were  premised 
upon  the  illegality  of  the  strikes,  not  upon  the  Unlawful  con- 
duct which  may  have  accompanied  them. 

t.  Boycotts.  The  boycott  was  condemned  as  unlawful  as 
early  as  1886.*  Many  decisions  have  since  confirmed  this 
view.  As  the  Supreme  Covict  of  the  United  States  has  said, 
the  courts  are  nearly  tmanimoug  in  condemning  boycotting  as 
wrongful.*  In  a  few  states  it  i^  specifically  prohibited  by 
statute.*  The  reasoning  relied  upoti  in  condemning  the  boy- 
cott has  generally  been  that  it  amounts  to  an  effort  to  "coerce " 
third  parties.  Hence  it  falls  within  the  category  of  conspira- 
cies. In  some  cases  an  effort  is  tnade  to  distinguish  the  pri- 
mary boycott  from  the  secondary  boycott,  the  latter  being  the 
boycott  of  a  third  party,  usually  a  merchant  who  sells  the 
product  of  the  employer  primarily  boycotted.  Many  courts 
in  fact  use  the  term  "boycott"  as  embracing  only  secondary 
boycotts.     But  this  distinction  in  practice  amounts  to  little. 

» Thomas  v.  Cincinnati,  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  R.  Co.,  62  Fed.  803,  817  (1894); 
Wabash  R.  Co.  v.  Hannahan,  121  Fed.  563  (1903);  Barnes  ».  Berry,  157 
Fed.  883  (1908);  Delaware,  L.  &  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Switchmen,  158  Fed.  541 
(1908);  Kemp  V,  Div.  No.  241  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and 
Electric  Railway  Employees,  255  III.  213,  99  N.  E.  389  (1912). 

» People  V.  Wilzig,  4  N.  Y.  Crim.  403  (1886) ;  People  1;.  Kostka,  4  N.  Y. 
Crim.  429  (1886). 

*  Loewe  v,  Lawlor,  208  U.  S.  274,  28  Sup.  Ct.  301  (1908). 

*  See  Harry  W.  Laidler,  BoycoUs  and  the  Labor  Struggle,  1913,  pp.  174- 
177. 
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Pew  employers  of  labor  sell  directly  to  the  consumers.  Hence, 
there  can  be  but  few  primary  boycotts.  To  boycott  a  manu- 
facturer pressure  must  ususJly  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
dealers  who  handle  his  products.  This  introduces  the  third 
party  and  the  element  of  the  secondary  boycott.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  all  of  the  statements  holding  primary  boycotts 
legal  are  ''obiter  dicta,"  or  incidental  remarks  delivered  in  the 
course  of  a  decision  on  some  other  point,  and  occur  in  cases  in 
which  the  courts  found  an  illegal  secondary  boycott. 

In  California  boycotting  has  been  held  to  be  lawful.* 
Though  its  supreme  court  has  not  spoken,  this  seems  to  be 
the  view  also  in  Oklahoma.*  Some  New  York  cases  also  have 
sustained  the  boycott.*  Both  in  Missouri  and  in  Montana  it 
has  been  held  that  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  free  speech 
and  free  press  give  laboring  men  the  right  to  refer  to  em- 
ployers as  unfair.*  Later  decisions  in  both  states,  however, 
have  made  clear  that  this  does  not  mean  that  boycotting  is 
legal,  but  only  that  the  printing  and  the  distribution  of  boy- 
cott circtdars  may  not  be  directly  enjoined.* 

Though  boycotting  has  for  a  long  time  been  held  illegal 
in  most  jurisdictions,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  organized 
labor  has  taken  alarm  at  these  decisions.  Until  1908  boy- 
cotts were  conducted  openly  and  fearlessly.  Sometimes  in- 
junctions were  taken  out  against  boycotts,  but  they  only 
increased  their  effectiveness,  through  giving  them  wider  pub- 
licity. The  Danbury  hatters*  case  in  1908  *  first  brought 
home  to  labor  that  damages  might  be  collected  for  losses 

» Parkinson  Co.  v.  Building  Trades'  Council,  154  Cal.  581,  98  Pac.  1027 
(1908);    Pierce  v.  StablemetTs  Union,  156  Cal.  70,  103  Pac.  324  (1909). 

*  I^aidler,  Boycotts  and  the  Labor  Struggle^  p.  414. 

*  Sinsheimer  v.  Garment  Workers,  59  N.  Y.  St.  503,  28  N.  Y.  Supp.  321 
(1894);  People  V.  Radt,  15  N.  Y.  Cr.  174,  71  N.  Y.  Supp.  846  (1900}; 
Cohen  v.  Garment  Workers,  35  Misc.  748,  72  N.  Y-  Supp.  341  (1901); 
Foster  v.  Retail  Clerks,  39  Misc.  48,  78  N.  Y.  Supp.  860  (1902) ;  Butterick 
Pub.  Co.  V.  Typographical  Union,  jo  Misc.  i,  100  N.  Y.  Supp.  292  (1906). 
To  contrary,  Matthews  v.  ShanMand,  25  Misc.  604,  56  N.  Y.  Supp.  123 
(1898);  Sim  Ptg.  &  Pub.  Ass'n  v.  Delaney,  62  N.  Y.  Supp.  750  (1900); 
Mills  V,  U.  S.  Print.  Co.,  99  App.  Div.  605,  91  N.  Y.  Supp,  185  (1904). 

<  Jeans  Clothing  Co.  v.  Watson,  168  Mo.  133,  67  S.  W.  391  U902); 
Lindsay  &  Co.  v.  Montana  Fed.  of  Labor,  37  Mont.  264,  96  Pac.  127 
(1908). 

*  Lohse  Patent  Door  Co.  v.  Fuelle,  215  Mo.  421,  114  S.W.  997  (1908); 
Iverson  v.  Dilno,  44  Mont.  270,  119  Pac.  719  (191 1). 

*  Loewe  v.  Lawlor,  208  U.  S.  274,  28  Sup.  Ct.  301  (1908). 
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sustained  through  boycotts.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  once  discontinued  its  "  We  Don't  Patronize  *'  list.  In  general, 
fewer  boycotts  were  thereafter  undertaken  and  they  were  con- 
ducted much  less  openly.  There  are  still  nimierous  local  boycotts 
and  some  conducted  upon  a  nation-wide  scale;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  the  boycott 
seriously  restricts  labor's  use  of  this  collective  weapon. 

c.  Picketing.  Strikes  cannot  be  effective  when  the  employer  is 
able  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  new  employees.  Hence  the 
strikers  endeavor  to  prevent  the  employer  from  getting  them. 
They  may  do  this  either  through  persuasion  or  through  in- 
timidation.   All  are  agreed  that  intimidation  is  unlawful. 

Persuasion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  lawful.  An 
exception  must  be  made  when  the  employees  persuaded  to 
leave  work  are  under  definite  unexpired  contracts.  It  is  a 
rule  of  the  conmion  law  that  an  action  lies  against  a  third 
person  who  persuades  another  to  break  a  contract  without 
legal  excuse.  This  rule  has  been  quite  often  invoked  in  labor 
cases  in  this  country.^  In  some  cases  the  rule  has  been 
applied  even  to  persuasion  to  induce  employees  to  quit  work 
whose  contract  was  from  day  to  day.^  The  courts  in  these 
cases  have  taken  the  position  that  these  employees  would  have 
continued  at  work  but  for  the  intermeddling  of  the  third 
parties.  A  further  extension  of  this  doctrine  was  made  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Hitchman 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  v.  Mitchell  *  in  19 17.  It  held  that  where  an 
employer  has  compelled  all  of  his  employees  to  sign  a  contract 
that  they  will  not  join  any  labor  union,  it  is  illegal  to  make  any 
effort  to  organize  them. 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  has  been  held  that  strikers  may 

*  Raskins  v,  Royster,  70  N.  C.  601  (1874) ;  Bixby  ».  Dunlap,  56  N.  H. 
456  (1876);  Beelonan  v,  Marsters,  195  Mass.  20^,  80  N.  E.  817  (1907); 
Slaccus  ».  Smith,  199  Pa.  128,  48  Atl.  894  (1901);  Employing  Printers' 
Club  V.  Doctor  Blosser  Co.,  122  Ga.  509,  50  S.  E.  353  (1905);  Hitchman 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  v.  Mitchell,  202  Fed.  512  (1912). 

*  Walker  v,  Cronin,  107  Mass.  555  (1871);  O'Neil  ».  Behanna,  182  Pa. 
236,  37  Atl.  843  (1897);  Frank  v,  Herold,  63  N.  J.  Eq.  443,  52  Atl.  152 
(1901);  George  Jonas  Glass  Co.  v.  Glass  Bottle  Blowers,  77  N.  J.  Eq. 
219,  79  Atl.  262  (191 1);  Southern  R.  Co.  v.  Machinists,  in  Fed.  49 
(1901} ;   Davis  Machine  Co.  v.  Robinson,  41  Misc.  329,  84  N.  Y.  Supp. 

837  (1903)- 
»  Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  ».  Mitchell,  245  U.  S.  229,  38  Sup.  Ct.  65 

(1917). 
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employ  peaceful  persuasion  to  induce  the  new  employees 
to  join  them.  They  may  employ  perstuision,  but  must  not 
resort  to  intimidation.  But  there  is  no  distinct  dividing  line 
between  persuasion  and  intimidation.  In  strikes,  and  often 
also  in  boycotts,  the  imion  stations  pickets  near  the  employer's 
premises  to  observe  and  speak  to  prospective  eniployees  or 
customers.  Does  the  establishment  of  such  a  picket  line  of 
itself  amount  to  intimidation?  One  view  was  forcibly  ex- 
pressed by  United  States  Judge  McPherson:  ^  "There  is  and 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  peacefid  picketing,  any  more  than 
there  can  be  chaste  vulgarity,  or  peaceful  mobbing,  or  lawful 
l5mching.  When  men  want  to  converse  or  persuade,  they  do 
not  organize  a  picket  line.  .  .  .  The  argtmient  seems  to  be  that 
anything  short  of  physical  violence  is  lawful.  .  .  .  But  the 
peaceful,  law-abiding  man  can  be  and  is  intimidated  by  gesticu- 
lations, by  menaces,  by  being  called  harsh  names,  and  by  being 
followed,  or  compelled  to  pass  by  men  known  to  be  unfriendly. 
.  .  .  The  frail  man,  or  the  man  who  shtms  disttu'bances,  or  the 
timid  man,  must  be  protected,  and  the  company  has  the  right 
to  employ  such." 

This  view,  that  picketing  alwajrs  amotmts  to  intimidation, 
has  been  adopted  also  by  the  courts  of  California.*  Though 
they  recognize  the  strike  and  the  boycott  as  legal,  they  will 
not  permit  picketing  in  furtherance  of  either.  In  a  Massa- 
chusetts case  the  presence  of  two  pickets  at  a  factory  entrance 
was  held  to  be  intimidating.*  All  picketing  has  been  con- 
demned also  by  the  courts  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Washington.*   Alabama,  Colorado,  and 

» Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  v.  Gee,  139  Fed.  582  (1905), 

*  Pierce  v.  Stablemen's  Union,  156  Cal.  70,  103  Pac.  324  (1909).  Ex 
Parte  Williams,  158  Cal.  550,  in  Pac.  1035  (19 10). 

» Vegelahn  v.  Guntner,  167  Mass.  92,  44  N.  E.  1077  (1896). 

*  Franklin  v.  People,  220  111.  355  (1906);  Barnes  v.  Typographical 
Union,  232  111.  402,  42A  (1908);  Bedc  v.  Railway  Teamsters,  118  Mich. 
407,  77  N.  W.  13  (1898);  Ideal  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Ludwig,  149  Mich.  133,  112 
N.  W.  723  (1907);  George  Jonas  Glass  Co.  v.  Glass  Bottle  Blowers,  72 
N.  J.  Eiq.  653,  66  Atl.  953  (1907),  77  N.  T.  Eq.  219,  79  Atl.  262  (1911); 
Hafl  V,  Johnson,  87  Ore.  21,  169  Pac.  515  (191 7};  O'Neil  v.  Behaxma,  182 
Pa.  236,  37  Atl.  843  (1807);  St.  Germain  v.  Bakery  Workers,  97  Wash. 
282,  166  Pac.  665  (19 1 7).  To  the  same  effect  are  decisions  by  federal 
courts  in  Otis  Steel  Co.  v,  Molders,  no  Fed.  698  (1901);  Knudsen  r, 
Benn,  123  Fed.  636  (1903);  Kolley  v,  Robinson,  109  C.  C.  A.  247,  187 
Fed.  415  (191 1). 
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Washington  had,  by  1920,  statutes  making  picketing  a  misde- 
meanor, and  many  cities  had  ordinances  to  the  same  effect.^ 

There  are  even  more  cases  which  hold  that  peaceful  picket- 
ing is  lawful.  This  is  well-established  law  in  Arizona,  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Oklahoma,  and  Virginia.*  But  this  still  leaves  open  the 
question,  when  is  picketing  peacefid?  In  answet  to  this 
question  a  federal  court  said: '  "The  defendants  claim  to  have 
tiie  belief  that  physical  violence  alone  is  to  be  condemned. 
But  all  persons  know  that  intimidation  by  words,  by 
menaces,  by  numbers,  by  position,  and  by  many  other 
things  is  just  as  effective  as  by  using  clubs  or  brass  knuckles 
or  knives." 

It  is  the  manner  in  which  the  picketing  is  conducted  which 
determines  its  legality.  Veiled  threats  toward  the  new  em- 
ployees are  cotideitmed  just  as  stfotigly  as  are  acts  of  physical 
violence.  Many  covirts  have  held  that  if  the  number  of  the 
pickets  is  large,  the  picketing  is  necessarily  intimidating.* 
Others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  speaking  to  the  new 


1  Alabama,  Code  1907,  sees.  6494-95;  Colorado  M.  A.  S.  1912,  sees. 
464-465;  Washington,  L.  19 15,  C.  181.  Among  the  cities  which  have 
adopted  anti-picketing  ordinances  are  Anniston  (Ala.),  £1  Paso  (Tex.), 
Indianapolis  and  Noblesville  (Ind.),  Oakland,  San  Diego,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco (CaUf.).  The  El  Paso  ordinance  was  held  valid  by  the  Texas  Court 
of  Criminal  App^s  in  Ex  parte  Stout,  198  S.  W.  967  (191 7).  Portland 
(Ore.)  adopted  by  referendum  an  anti-picketing  ordinance  which  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  state  supreme  court. 

*Truax  v.  Cooks  and  Waiters,  19  Ariz.  379,  171  Pac.  121  (1917); 
Shaughnessy  v.  Jordan,  184  Ind.  ^99,  11  N.  £.  622  (19 16);  Steffes  v. 
Motion  Picture  Operators,  156  Minn.  200,  161  N.  W.  524  (191 7);  St. 
Louis  V.  doner,  210  Mo.  502,  109  S.  W.  30  (1908);  Empire  Theater  Co. 
17.  Cloke,  53  Mont.  183,  163  Pac.  107  (IQ17);  White  Mt.  Freezer  Co. 
V,  Murphy,  78  N.  H.  398,  loi  Atl.  357  (191 7);  Butterick  Pub.  Co.  v. 
Typographical  Union,  50  Misc.  I,  100  N.  V.  Supp.  292  (1906);  In  re 
Sweitzer,  (Oklahoma),  162  Pac.  1134  (191 7);  Everett- Waddey  Co.  v. 
Typographical  Union,  105  Va.  188,  53  S.  1&,  ^73  (1906).  A  leading  de- 
cision of  a  federal  circuit  court  of  appeals  to  the  same  effect  is  Allis- 
Chalmers  Co.  v.  Iron  Molders,  166  Fed.  45  (1908). 

'  Union  Pacific  R.  Co.  v.  Ruef,  I20  Fed.  102  (1903). 

*  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  v.  Wire  Drawers,  90  Fed.  598  (1898); 
Union  Padfic  R.  Co.  v.  Ruef,  120  Fed.  102  (1903);  Pope  Motor  Car  Co. 
V,  lleegan,  150  Fed.  148  (1906);  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  v.  Iron  Molders, 
15b  ted.  155  (1906);  Foster  v.  Retail  Clerks,  39  Misc.  48,  78  N.  Y. 
Supp.  860  (1902) ;  Searle  Mfg.  Co. ».  Terry,  56  Misc.  265,  106  N.  Y.  Supp. 
438  (1905);  O'Neil  V.  Behanna,  182  Pa.  236,  37  Atl.  843  (1897);  Jones  r. 
Van  Winkle.  131  Ga.  336,  62  S.  E.  236  {1908). 
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employees  against  their  will  is  intimidation.*  Often  the  pay- 
ment of  tinion  benefits  to  induce  the  new  employees  to  join 
the  strikers  has  been  prohibited  in  injtmctions;  and  there  are 
a  few  decisions  sustaining  such  prohibitions.*  In  most  cases 
involving  picketing  which  come  before  the  courts  the  evidence 
is  contradictory.  On  behalf  of  the  strikers  testimony  is  pre- 
sented that  the  picketing  has  been  conducted  in  an  orderly 
manner,  and  that  there  have  been  no  threats  or  acts  of  vio- 
lence. The  employers  in  their  turn  allege  that  force,  threats, 
and  violence  have  been  resorted  to,  and  often  they  are  able 
to  point  to  specific  acts  of  this  character.  Usually,  however, 
the  evidence  leaves  doubt  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  union 
for  the  acts  of  violence  which  have  occurred.  Such  respon- 
sibility is  assumed  in  many  cases.  There  are  few  standards 
which  the  courts  may  employ  to  determine  whether  picketing 
has  in  fact  been  peaceful  or  intimidating.  Hence,  again,  their 
bias  is  often  determining,  and  the  decisions  have  more  fre- 
quently gone  against  organized  labor  than  in  its  favor. 

Strikes,  boycotts,  and  picketing  have  often  been  held  il- 
legal. These  are  the  weapons  through  which  labor  secures 
and  maintains  collective  bargains  with  employers.  Collective 
agreements  are  worthless  without  a  strong  union  to  back  them 
up.  They  are  not  enforceable  in  courts  of  law.  The  unwill- 
ing employer  is  kept  from  violating  them  only  through  fear 
of  a  strike.  Reed  collective  bargaining  implies  equal  strength 
upon  both  sides.  It  results  only  when  each  side  is  aware  of 
the  strength,  ability,  and  willingness  of  the  other.  Then  a 
joint  conference  is  held  and  a  compromise  is  effected.  Neither 
will  violate  the  agreement  while  the  other  party  maintains 
its  strength.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  restrictions  upon  the 
weapons  which  labor  may  employ  in  trade  disputes  are  in 
fact  limitations  of  its  right  to  bargain  collectively. 

The  Clayton  act  of  1914,'  many  believe,  has  removed  the 


» Frank  v,  Herold,  63  N.  J.  Eq.  443,  52  Atl.  152  (1901);  Jersey  Printing 
Co.  t>.  Cassidy,  63  N.  J.  Eq.  759,  53  Atl.  230  (1902);  Goldfield  Mines  Co. 
V.  Miners'  Union,  159  Fed.  500  (1^8). 

*  Jersey  Printing  Co.  v,  Cassidy,  63  N.  J.  Eq.  759,  «  Atl.  230 
(1902);  Tunstall  v.  Steans  Coal  Co.,  195  Fed,  808  (191 1;.  To  con- 
trary, Levy  V,  Rosenstein,  66  N.  Y.  Supp.  loi  (1900);  Everett- Waddey 
Co.  V,  Typographical  Union,  105  Va.  188,  53  S.  E.  273  (1906). 

•  United  States,  Laws  1913-1914,  C.  323. 
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restrictions  which  hamper  trade  unions.  The  most  tangible 
gain  to  labor  is  the  provision  for  jiiry  trial  in  contempt  cases 
where  the  offense  charged  is  also  indictable  as  a  crime.  This 
act  further  provides  that  injtmctions  issued  by  the  federal 
courts  shall  not  prohibit  the  quitting  of  work,  the  refusal  to 
patronize,  peaceful  picketing,  or  peaceful  persuasion.  Nor 
are  these  acts  to  be  considered  "violations  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States."  These  provisions  are  to  apply  whether  these 
acts  are  done  "singly  or  in  concert."  Yet  those  in  charge  of 
this  legislation  pointed  out  that  it  did  not  modify  the  law  of 
conspiracy.  When  workingmen  combine  to  injttre  an  em- 
ployer or  non-unionists,  their  illegal  purpose  colors  all  their 
conduct.  Quitting  work,  for  instance,  though  ordinarily 
lawful  whether  done  "singly  or  in  concert,"  becomes  unlawful 
when  tmdertaken  in  pursuance  of  an  unlawful  conspiracy. 
Hence,  the  Clajrton  act  seems  to  make  no  material  modifica- 
tions in  the  substantive  rights  of  employers  and  employees. 
Certainly  it  does  not  affect  cases  in  the  state  cotuts,  which 
far  outntmiber  those  in  the  federal  courts. 

(4)  Restrictions  on  Employers  and  Employees 

Do  similar  restrictions  apply  to  employers?  In  theory, 
yes,  in  practice,  no.  While  the  workingmen's  right  to  strike 
is  restricted,  the  employers*  right  to  discharge  is  absolute. 
In  the  last  decades  many  states  have  enacted  statutes  pro- 
hibiting employers  from  coercing  workmen  into  surrendering 
their  right  to  belong  to  labor  tmions  through  threatening 
them  with  discharge  imless  they  comply  with  this  demand. 
These  statutes  have  tmiformly  been  held  imconstitutional,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  among  the  courts 
holding  this  view.*  The  Supreme  Coiut  has  also  held  that 
where  workmen  have  signed  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that 
they  will  not  belong  to  any  labor  tmion,  all  efforts  made  there- 
after to  induce  them  to  join  a  union  are  illegal.*  These  de- 
cisions have  made  it  imquestionably  lawful  for  an  employer 

1  Adair  v.  United  States,  208  U.  S.  161, 28  Sup.  Ct.  277  (1908} ;  Coppage 
V,  Kansas,  236  U.  S.  1, 35  Sup.  Ct.  240  (19 15). 
« Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  v.  Mitchell,  245  U.  S.  229,  38  Sup.  Ct.  65 

(1917)- 
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to  maintain  a  shop  closed  to  all  union  workmen.  With  these 
decisions  must  be  contrasted  those  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  closed  shop  through  the  effort  of  the  union.  It  is 
true  that  it  has  often  been  stated  that  there  is  nothing  unlawfiil 
about  an  agreement  that  only  union  men  shall  be  emplo3fed, 
if  the  employer  voluntarily  enters  into  such  an  arrangement. 
The  hub  of  the  situation  is  that  such  contracts  are  usually  hot 
entered  into  voluntarily,  but  are  gained  through  strikes.  As 
has  been  noted,  such  strikes  have  often  been  condemned  as 
an  effort  to  injure  non-unionists,  or  as  amounting  to  coercion. 
Yet  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  it  is  not  "coercion"  to 
threaten  to  discharge  a  Workman  imless  he  will  renounce  his 
union  membership.^ 

The  theory  of  the  absolute  right  of  the  employer  to  dis- 
charge results  also  in  the  virtual  legalization  of  the  blacklist. 
Most  of  the  states  of  the  union  have  laws  prohibiting  black- 
listing; but  they  have  been  dead  letters.  The  explanation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  employers  may  discharge  or  refuse  to 
employ  any  workman  who  is  an  ** agitator"  or  who  belongs  to 
a  tmion.  Anti-blacklist  laws  which  merely  prohibit  the  circu- 
lation of  information  as  to  who  are  union  members  are  prob- 
ably constitutional,  although  one  federal  decision  does  not 
even  grant  that  much.*  He  who  circulates  this  information 
may  be  ptmished ;  but  the  employer  who  acts  upon  it  is  entirely 
within  his  rights.  His  reasons  for  refusing  to  employ  or  for 
discharging  cannot  be  questioned  in  any  court.  In  this  day 
of  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  water-marked  paper,  and  the 
card  system,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  prove  who  furnished 
the  information  upon  which  a  blacklisted  workman  was  dis- 
charged. Moreover,  the  suppljdng  of  such  information  by  a 
former  employer  upon  the  request  of  the  present  employer 
is  regarded  as  privileged.  It  is  expressly  declared  legal  in 
the  anti-blacklist  laws  of  many  states.  This  is  the  simplest 
and  most  common  manner  in  wliich  an  employer  secures  in- 
formation about  the  "records"  of  his  employees.  A  work- 
man discharged  for  "union  activity"  as  a  result  of  informa- 
tion secured  in  this  manner  has  no  redress  against  either  his 
employer  or  his  former  employer.    If  the  information  was 

»  Coppage  V.  Kansas,  236  U.  S.  i,  35  Sup.  Ct.  240  (1915). 
«  Boyer  v.  Western  Union,  124  Fed.  246  (1903). 
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supplied  by  an  employers'  association  or  furnished  gratuitous- 
ly by  the  former  employer,  the  blacklisted  workman  cannot 
recover  unless  he  proves  who  furnished  the  inf onnation  and 
that  he  was  discharged  as  a  result  thereof.  He  cannot  es- 
tablish either  proposition  unless  the  employer  who  discharged 
him  is  in  sympathy  with  him.^  This  is  not  the  case  wherfi 
the  reason  for  the  discharge  was  membership  in  a  labor  union. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  blacklisting  is  legal  throughout 
the  United  States. 

That  the  blacklist  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  combating  labour 
organizations  cannot  be  questioned.  To  offset  its  effects 
tuiions  have  often  adopted  the  policy  of  giving  employment 
as  organizers  to  members  who  have  been  blacklisted.  Nor 
is  there  any  doubt  that  this  weapon  is  extensively  used.  There 
is  no  Industrie  center  in  which  there  are  not  scores  who  claim 
to  have  been  blacklisted.  The  boycott  in  many  respects  is 
the  cotmterpart  of  the  blacklist;  but  while  blacklisting  is  prac- 
tically unrestricted  by  the  laws  and  the  courts,  labor's  use 
of  the  boycott  is  very  seriously  interfered  with. 

In  theory  the  same  principles  are  applied  in  reference  to 
the  activities  of  employers  as  to  those  of  labor.  The  absolute 
right  of  employers  to  discharge  is  stated  to  be  parallelpd  by 
the  right  of  the  workmen  to  quit  for  any  or  no  reason.  In 
all  the  cases  in  which  the  right  to  discharge  was  at  issue  no 
element  of  combination  was  involved.  Hence,  it  may  be 
said  that  employers  have  not  been  freed  from  the  conspiracy 
laws.  But  the  important  fact  is  that  in  cases  involving  em- 
ployers this  question  does  not  arise.  Even  when  employers 
act  in  concert,  the  number  of  individuals  involved  is  usually 
small,  and  the  proof  th^t  there  is  a  combination  is  difficult 
to  obtain.  Because  of  their  small  numbers  emplpyers  can 
effectively  act  together  without  giving  much  publicity  to  their 
combination.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  blacklist,  its  success 
depends  upon  secrecy.  On  the  other  hand,  every  collective 
action  of  labor  must  necessarily  be  public.  A  strike  cannot 
take  place  without  a  meeting  and  a  vote.  The  boycott  de- 
pends for  success  upon  publicity.    The  union  must  resort  to 

*  This  explains  why  workmen  who  were  discharged  upon  the  demand 
of  employers'  liability  insurance  companies  have  sometimes  been  able 
to  recover  from  these  companies. 
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the  public  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  public  assembly; 
but  the  employers*  association  succeeds  through  private  cor- 
respondence. Again,  it  is  evident  that  the  collective  activities 
of  labor  are  much  more  likely  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  the  public  than  are  the  acts  of  the  employers.  Pickets 
must  use  the  streets,  agitation  may  lead  to  violence,  but  the 
procuring  of  new  employees  is  but  an  incident  in  the  regular 
conduct  of  business.  Another  factor  operating  to  give  em- 
ployers a  real  advantage  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  of  their  actions  before  the  courts.  The 
strike  and  the  boycott  may  be  questioned  because  they  in- 
vade the  rights  of  the  employers  to  free  access  to  the  labor 
market  and  to  the  commodity  market.  But  no  right  of  the 
workingman  is  violated  T^en  he  is  discharged,  or  when  a  new 
man  is  given  the  job  which  he  quit  in  order  to  go  on  strike. 

• 

(5)  JustificaHon  of  True  Collective  Bargaining 

Viewing  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practi^ 
cal  results,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  law  to-day 
seriously  restricts  labor  in  its  collective  action,  while  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  parallel  weapons  of  the  employers.  Is 
this  result  socially  desirable?  Fundamentally  the  question  is 
whether  collective  bargaining  by  labor  should  be  encouraged 
or  discouraged.  If  collective  bargaining  is  desirable,  or- 
ganized labor  must  be  conceded  the  free  use  of  the  methods 
through  which  it  can  secure  and  maintain  trade  agreements. 
The  right  of  organization  is  valueless  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  right  to  make  the  organization  effective. 

The  issue  of  the  desirability  of  collective  bargaining  by 
labor  is  much  confused  by  the  parallel  of  the  combination  to 
control  prices.  Combinations  to  monopolize  commodities  are 
against  public  policy;  why  then  should  labor  imions  be  favored 
in  the  law?  This  parallel  overlooks  the  vital  distinction  be- 
tween commodities  and  labor.  The  ** commodity,"  labor,  can 
never  be  divorced  from  the  himian  being,  the  laborer.  The 
labor  contract  is  a  bargain,  not  only  for  wages,  but  also  for 
hours  of  labor,  physical  conditions  of  safety  and  health,  risks 
of  accident  and  disease.  Labor  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
same  plane  with  commodities,  which  are  external  and  im- 
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human.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  that  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  of  labor  shall  prevail.  Since  labor  constitutes 
such  a  large  part  of  the  public,  the  general  welfare  depends 
intimately  upon  its  advancement.  While  the  public  suffers 
from  high  prices,  it  benefits  from  high  wages. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  individual  laborer  is  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  bargaining  with  an  employer.  The  employer 
is  often  a  great  corporation,  which  is  itself  a  combination  of 
capital.  But  the  disadvantage  of  the  laborer  is  even  more 
fundamental.  Being  propertyless,  he  has  no  opportunity  to 
make  his  living  but  to  work  upon  the  property  of  others. 
Having  no  resources  to  fall  back  upon,  he  cannot  wait  until 
he  can  drive  the  most  favorable  bargain.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
necessities  of  the  laborer  pitted  against  the  resources  of  the 
employer.  It  is  only  when  labor  bargains  collectively  that 
its  bargaining  power  approximates  equality  with  that  of 
capital. 

To  treat  labor  unions  as  being  in  the  same  category  with 
combinations  to  control  prices  is  a  nusunderstanding  of  their 
functions.  Labor  unions  are  not  business  organizations,  like 
corporations  or  partnerships.  They  have  nothing  to  sell. 
When  they  enter  into  a  trade  agreement  they  do  not  obligate 
themselves  to  furnish  a  given  number  of  laborers,  or  any 
laborers,  at  the  terms  agreed  upon.  They  cannot  do  so, 
since  they  cannot  compel  their  members  to  labor  if  these  do 
not  wish  to  work.  The  members  of  the  union  do  not  labor 
for  the  organization,  but  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  difference  between  a  labor  imion  and  a  business  organiza- 
tion, and  between  a  trade  agreement  and  an  ordinary  con- 
tract, is  well  expressed  in  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Kentucky.^  "A  labor  imion,  as  such,  engages  in  no  business 
enterprise.  It  has  not  the  power,  and  does  not  undertake,  to 
supply  employers  with  workmen.  It  does  not,  and  cannot, 
bind  its  members  to  a  service  for  a  definite,  or  any  period  of 
time,  or  even  to  accept  the  wages  and  regulations  which  it 
might  have  induced  an  employer  to  adopt  in  the  conduct 

1  Hudson  V,  Cincinnati,  N.  0.  &  T.  P.  R.  Co.,  152  Ky.  711, 154  S.  W.  47 
(1915).  See  also  Bumetta  v,  Marcelline  Coal  Co.,  180  Mo.  241,  79  S.  W. 
136  (1906);  Barnes  V.  Berry,  157  Fed.  883  (1908);  Fell  v.  Berry,  124  App. 
I>iv.  336,  108  N.  Y.  Supp.  6iS9  (1907).  To  the  contrary,  Jacobs  v.  Cohen, 
183  N.  Y.  207,  76  N.  E.  5  (1905). 
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of  his  business.  Its  function  is  to  induce  employers  to  estab- 
lish usages  in  respect  to  wages  and  working  conditions  which 
dte  fair,  reasonable,  and  humane,  leaving  to  its  members 
each  to  determine  fot  himself  whether  of  not  and  for  what 
length  of  time  he  Will  contract  with  reference  to  such  usages. 
...  It  [the  trade  agreement]  is  just  what  it,  on  its  face, 
purports  to  be,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  merely  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  rates  of  pay  and  regulations  governing,  for  the 
period  designated,  enginemen  employed  on  the  Chattanooga 
division  of  the  company's  railway.  Having  been  signed  by 
the  appellee,  it  is  evidence  of  its  intention,  in  the  conduct  of 
its  business  with  enginemen  on  said  division,  to  be  governed 
by  the  wages  and  rules,  and  for  the  time  therein  stipulated. 
Engitiemen  in,  or  entering,  its  service  during  the  time  limit 
contract  with  reference  to  it.  There  is  on  its  face  no  con- 
sideration for  its  execution.  It  is  therefore  not  a  contract. 
It  is  not  an  offer,  for  none  of  its  terms  can  be  construed  as  a 
proposal.  It  comes  squarely  within  the  definition  of  usage  as 
defined  in  B5rrd  v,  Beall,  150  Ala.  122,  43  So.  749.  There 
the  court,  in  defining  usage,  said  'usage*  refers  to  *an  estab- 
lished method  of  dealing,  adopted  in  a  particular  place,  or 
by  those  engaged  in  a  particular  vocation  or  trade,  which 
acquires  legal  force,  because  people  make  contracts  with  ref- 
erence to  it.'" 

The  so-called  ''contract"  which  a  trade  Union  makes  with 
an  employer  or  an  employet^*  association  is  merely  a  "gentle- 
men's agreement,"  a  mutual  understanding,  not  enforceable 
against  anybody.  It  is  an  understanding  that,  when  the  real 
labor  contract  is  made  between  the  individual  employer  and 
the  individual  employee,  it  shall  be  made  according  tb  the 
terms  previously  agreed  Upon.  But  there  is  no  legal  penalty 
if  the  individual  contract  is  made  differently.  To  enforce  the 
collective  contract  would  be  to  deny  the  individual's  liberty 
to  make  his  own  contract. 

That  capital  and  labor  should  be  treated  equally  is  a  prop- 
osition fundamental  to  American  law.  But  the  dual  bar- 
gaining functions  of  capital  must  be  distinguished.  The  price 
bargain  is  something  very  distinct  from  the  wage  bargain. 
The  corporation  deals  with  both;  the  laborer  ohly  with  the 
wage  bargain.     Manufacturers'  associations  deal  with  the  price 
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bargain;  employers*  ossociaiions  with  the  wage  bargain. 
Trade  unions  do  not  deal  with  constimers  at  all.  Their  func- 
tion is  to  offset  the  advantage  the  employer  enjoys  in  bar- 
gaining about  wages  with  the  individual  laborer.  Equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  does  not  consist  in  treating  a  trade  union 
like  a  manujaciurers*  association^  but  in  treating  it  like  an  errh 
players*  Qssociation.  This  is  not  class  legislation,  but  sound 
classification. 

Unions  of  ls\bor  are  just  as  likely  to  abuse  their  power  as  are 
unions  of  mantifacturers.  No  organization  can  be  trusted 
with  luilimited  power.  In  the  case  of  the  price  bargain  the 
public  has  been  campelled  to  enact  railroad  commission  laws, 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  prices  charged  by  corporations.  Is 
there  similar  reason  for  public  interference  in  the  case  of  the 
wage  bargain.'*  Trade  unions  have  hitherto  been  treated  as 
organizations  for  private  purposes.^  Should  they  be  subjected 
to  public  regulation,  as  have  been  the  monopolistic  combi- 
nations? 

There  is  a  better  safeguard  than  public  regulation  against 
the  abuse  of  power  by  trade  unions.  This  is  the  power  of  the 
employers  to  resist  such  demands.  Herein  lies  the  raison 
d'Stre  of  the  employers'  association.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  public,  not  only  that  labor  shall  be  free  to  bargain  collec- 
tively, but  that  the  employers  should  also  ]ye  allowed  to 
combine.  Without  organization  upon  both  sides  there  is  only 
one-sided  or  psetuUhcoUective  bargaining.  When  a  corpora- 
tion deals  with  individual  ponsumers  or  individual  wage- 
earners,  all  the  advantages  of  combination  are  on  one  side. 
Sipiilarly,  psetido^ollective  is  the  bargaining  maintained  by  the 
so-called  "open  shop*'  organizations  of  employers.  Each 
wage-earner  is  compelled  to  accept  the  bargain  which  the 
association  requires  its  members  to  demand  when  hiring  a 
laborer.  Labor  imions  also  practise  one-sided  collective  bar- 
gaining when  they  compel  epiployers  as  individuals  to  "sign 
up"  the  agreements  they  offer.  They  use  the  power  of  their 
combination  to  prevent  the  employers  from  acting  collec- 
tively. The  labor  imion  which  refuses  to  recognize  the  em- 
ployers' association  is  setting  up  a  pretense  of  collective  bar- 


1  See  Coppage  v.  Kansas,  236  U.  S.  ;,  35  Sup.  Ct.  240  (1915). 
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gaining,  similar  to  the  pretense  of  the  employers'  association 
when  it  proclaims,  tinder  the  name  of  the  "open  shop,"  that 
it  is  entirely  willing  to  employ  union  men  but  refuses  to  con- 
fer with  the  union.  It  is  the  usual  outcome  of  such  practices 
in  these  one-sided  bargains  for  the  union  to  insist  on  the 
closed  shop  against  non-unionists,  and  for  the  employers  under 
the  name  of  "open  shop "  to  run  a  non-union  shop.  Theoreti- 
cal principles  of  freedom  are  proclaimed  to  gain  popular  or 
legal  support;  but  in  actual  practice  each  side  when  pos- 
sessed of  unlimited  power  rides  rough-shod  over  the  rights 
of  others. 

Real  collective  bargaining  is  something  very  different.  It 
is  premised  upon  organization  on  both  sides.  This  requires 
getting  together  in  a  joint  conference,  and,  through  represen- 
tatives, making  a  trade  agreement  binding  upon  individuals 
on  both  sides.  A  compromise  between  the  extreme  positions 
is  the  result.  While  it  is  in  force,  a  trade  agreement  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  industry.  It  may  even  override  the  con- 
stitutions and  the  by-laws  of  the  two  associations.  Dictation 
is  autocracy;  conference  is  democracy.  Trade  agreements 
are  likely  to  be  tolerably  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  as  both 
have  had  a  voice  in  framing  them.  lii  real  collective  bargain- 
ing also  lies  the  protection  of  the  public.  It  means  fair  condi- 
tions for  labor,  and  yet  conditions  under  which  industry 
can  operate.  It  is  an  assurance  of  a  minimum  of  industrial 
disturbance. 

Restrictions  in  the  law  upon  collective  action  upon  either 
side  are  inconsistent  with  collective  bargaining.  Complete 
freedom  to  combine  should  be  given  to  both  employers  and 
employees.  This  policy  requires  no  change  in  the  status  in 
law  of  employers'  associations  and  the  weapons  they  use 
to  combat  labor.  Some  dead-letter  statutes  are  directed 
against  them;  but  these  are  of  no  practical  importance.  It  is 
otherwise  as  to  the  restrictions  upon  collective  action  by  labor. 
Moreover,  these  restrictions  are  likely  to  be  even  more  seri- 
ous in  the  near  future.  The  damage  suit  looms  up  as  a  new 
menace  to  labor.  The  injimction  has  lost  many  of  its  terrors 
on  account  of  the  frequency  of  its  use.  It  is  now  more  of  an 
annoyance  than  a  real  obstacle  to  labor;  but  the  damage  suit 
is  likely  to  mean  the  destruction  of  unionism  in  its  present  form. 
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(d)  Damage  Suits 

While  there  have  been  many  damage  suits  in  connection 
with  labor  disputes  and  many  judgments  against  imions  or 
their  members,  only  two  of  these  cases  are  important:  the 
Danbury  hatters*  case  ^  and  the  Arkansas  coal  miners*  case.* 
Both  of  these  cases  involved  suits  for  triple  damages  imder 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  act,  and  in  both  the  cause  of  action 
antedated  the  passage  of  the  Clayton  act. 

The  Danbury  hatters*  case  was  in  the  courts  from  1903  to 
19 1 7  and  was  three  times  before  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  end  the  plaintiff  sectu^d  a  judgment  of 
nearly  $300,000  (including  interest)  against  175  members  of 
the  hatters*  union.  The  damages  awarded  were  for  losses  sus- 
tained through  a  boycott  conducted  by  the  union  officers. 
Only  a  few  of  the  defendants  had  any  direct  connection  with 
this  boycott.  They  were  held  liable  because  they  remained 
members  of  the  union  after  they  knew  or  had  reason  to  know 
that  the  boycott  was  being  conducted  by  their  officers  and  agents. 

The  Arkansas  coal  miners*  case  has  been  in  the  federal  courts 
since  1914.  It  is  premised  upon  the  destruction  by  violence 
of  mining  property  in  a  strike  provoked  by  an  attempt  of  the 
plaintiffs  to  operate  their  mines  as  "open  shops**  in  violation 
of  a  trade  agreement.  This  suit  runs  against  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  several  affiliated  unions,  and  some  in- 
dividuals who  participated  in  the  violence.  In  the  trial  court 
a  judgment  was  rendered  against  the  defendants  for  $600,000, 
plus  interest,  costs,  and  attorneys*  fees.  This  decision  was 
affirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Eighth  Circuit, 
with  the  exception  of  the  allowance  of  interest.  An  appeal  was 
in  1920  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  decisions  in  these  cases  have  established  the  principle 
that  labor  unions  and  their  individual  members  are  respon- 
sible, without  limit,  for  the  imlawful  actions  of  the  union 
officers  and  agents  which  they  have  in  any  manner  authorized 
or  sanctioned.     Such  antecedent  authorization  or  subsequent 


*  LoewQ  V.  Lawlor,  208  U.  S.  274,  28  Sup.  Ct.  301  (1908),  235  U.  S.  522, 
35  Sup.  Ct.  170  (1Q15). 

*  Dowd  V.  unit'ia  Mine  Workers,  235  Fed.  i  (1916) ;  Cotonado  Coal  Co. 
V,  United  Mine  Workers  (Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  1919). 
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approval  of  unlawful  acts  does  not  tecjuire  to  be  expressed,  but 
may  be  inferred  from  all  the  facts  in  the  situation.  Membership 
in  the  imion  constitutes  approval  of  the  unlawful  acts  of  the 
officers  and  agents  when  these  have  been  given  wide  publicity. 

Many  other  suits  against  unions  or  their  members  for  dam- 
ages in  connection  with  labor  disputes  were  in  1920  pending 
in  the  coints,  involving  in  toio  several  million  dollars.  Most 
of  these  suits  were  pending  in  the  state,  not  in  the  federal 
covuts,  and  were  not  premised  upon  the^  anti-trust  laws. 
Decisions  already  rendered  have  made  it  clear  that  damages 
may  be  recovered  from  labor  tmions  or  their  members  for  any 
kind  of  wrongful  conduct  in  their  behalf,  whether  it  be  a 
boycott,  an  illegal  strike,  violence,  or  unlawful  persuasion. 

The  real  menace  to  organized  labor  in  the  damage  suit  arises 
from  the  principles  governing  the  responsibility  of  labor  unions 
and  their  members  for  the  unlawful  acts  committed  in  theit 
behalf.  It  is  often  contended  that  labor  imions  should  be 
made  financially  responsible  for  any  unlawful  conduct  of  their 
officers  and  agents.  Such  responsibility  unquestionably  exists 
already,  and  is  unlimited.  Neither  tmion  funds  nor  the  ac- 
cumulations of  individual  unionists  are  safe  from  seizure. 

The  menace  of  the  damage  suit  is  best  brought  out  in  the 
contrast  between  the  position  of  the  members  of  labor  unions 
and  that  of  stockholders  in  corporations.  It  is  evident  that 
labor  unions  are  very  much  looser  organizations  than  are  cor- 
porations. Unions  must  entrust  their  officers  with  great 
power;  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members  know  little  aboilt 
what  the  officers  are  doing.  Even  when  members  disapprove 
of  the  actions  of  the  officers,  they  can  ill  afford  to  get  out  of 
the  union,  as  they  would  lose  their  insurance  benefits  and 
in  many  industries  would  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  job.  These 
are  reasons  why  the  members  of  labor  imions  should  not  be 
held  to  the  same  accountability  for  acts  done  in  their  be- 
half as  are  stockholders  in  corporations.  But  in  the  United 
States  the  members  of  labor  luiions  have  the  greater  liability. 
For  a  tort  committed  in  behalf  of  a  corporation,  the  stock- 
holders can  be  held  only  to  the  extent  of  their  stock  subscrip- 
tion, or  double  the  amount,  under  certain  laws  regulating 
banks.  The  members  of  labor  tmions  are  responsible  without 
limit  for  tortious  acts  done  in  their  behalf. 
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(7)  English  Law  of  Labor  Disputes 

Very  nearly  the  same  sittiation  which  has  been  created  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Danbury  hatters'  case  and  the 
Arkansas  coal  miners'  case  existed  in  England  from  1901  to 
1906,  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Taff  Vale  case.^  In  that  case  a  tmion  of  railway  workers  was 
assessed  damages  in  excess  of  $200,000  on  account  of  injtuy 
to  the  company  through  acts  of  violence  during  a  strike. 
The  upshot  of  this  case  was  the  enactment  of  the  British 
trade  disputes  act  of  1906.  This  act  places  labor  tmions  upon 
a  position  of  equaUty  with  emplojrers'  associations,  and  dis- 
tinguishes both  from  combinations  to  control  prices.  It  pro- 
vides that  acts  done  by  a  combination,  either  of  employers  or 
employe^,  ''in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dis- 
pute," shall  be  lawful  unless  they  would  be  unlawful  if  done 
by  one  person.  It  provides  further  that  such  acts  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful  becatise  they  interfere  with  another's 
free  access  to  the  labor  and  commodity  markets,  or  because 
they  amount  to  meddling  by  third  parties  with  contractual 
rights.  Thus,  the  law  of  conspiracy,  in  all  its  forms  of  state- 
ment, is  declared  not  to  be  applicable  to  labor  disputes. 
Moreover,  in  lieu  of  vague  prohibitions  of  "violence,"  "in- 
timidation," and  "coercion,"  England  has  definite  statutory 
declarations  as  to  the  conduct  which  is  unlawful.  The  divid- 
ing line  between  lawful  persuasion  and  tmlawful  coercion  is 
fairly  definite,  so  that  all  who  read  may  know.  Picketing 
fcnr  the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or  communicating 
information,  or  of  peacefully  persuading  another  to  work  or 
abstain  from  working,  is  lawful.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
t^llawful  to  commit  acts  of  violence  or  sabotage,  or  persist- 
ently to  follow  another.  Nor  may  any  one  quit  work  in 
violation  of  a  contract  when  he  has  reason  to  know  that  the 
consequence  of  his  leaving  will  be  to  endanger  human  life, 
or  to  expose  valt^able  property  to  injiuy,  or  to  deprive  a  city 
of  gas  or  water. 

In  English  law  there  are  no  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of 
labor  (mions  or  of  employers'  associations.    Both  the  lockout 


^  70  L.  J.  K.  B.,  905  (1901). 
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and  the  strike  are  legal,  as  are  the  boycott  and  the  blacklist. 
Parallel  to  the  right  of  emplo3rers  to  get  new  workmen  is  the 
right  of  the  strikers  to  picket  peacefully  and  to  induce  them 
to  abstain  from  working.  England's  policy  is  to  allow  both 
sides  a  free  hand  for  a  fair  fight.  It  ignores  the  motives 
which  imderlie  labor  disputes.  It  does  not  interfere  tmtil  the 
line  of  intimidation  and  violence  has  been  crossed.  And  this 
is  a  line  definitely  established  by  statute,  and  not  left  wholly 
to  the  courts.  Thus  the  EngUsh  law  has  the  merits  of  cer- 
tainty and  practicality. 

The  most  radical  departure  in  the  British  trade  disputes 
act  must  still  be  noted.  It  is  the  exemption  of  trade  unions 
and  employers'  associations  and  their  members  from  aU 
liability  in  tort  for  wrongful  acts  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
naitted  in  their  behalf.  This  was  Parliament's  answer  to  the 
TaflE  Vale  case.  It  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  any  dam- 
age suit  against  a  trade  tmion  or  an  employers'  association. 
This  is  a  greater  privilege  than  the  linoited  liability  of  busi- 
ness corporations.  The  liability  is  not  merely  limited,  it  is 
removed  in  toto.  Even  though  a  union  may  be  responsible  for 
acts  of  violence,  it  cannot  be  sued  for  the  damage  it  caused. 
Our  courts  hold  the  members  of  labor  imions  to  the  unlimited 
liability  of  partnerships;  in  England  they  are  not  liable  at  all. 

The  position  given  in  England  to  trade  unions  and  em- 
ployers' associations  violates  that  concept,  fundamental  in 
law,  that  he  who  is  responsible  for  a  wrong  must  answer 
therefor.  But  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Parliament  be- 
lieved it  sound  policy  to  modify  this  principle  to  this  extent. 
Prior  to  the  Taff  Vale  case  damage  suits  were  never  brought 
in  England  against  trade  unions.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  law,  they  enjoyed  exemption,  to  all  practical  purposes, 
from  actions  in  tort.  In  the  United  States,  also,  labor  unions 
imtil  recently  occupied  much  the  same  position.  And  this 
practical  exemption  of  unions  from  responsibility  in  damages 
has  led  to  no  dire  consequences.  Exemption  of  trade  tmions 
and  employers*  associations  from  actions  in  tort  does  not 
mean  that  wrongs  they  commit  are  allowed  to  go  un- 
punished. The  tmion  members  who  are  guilty  of  acts  of 
violence  can  be  held  therefor,  both  criminally  and  in  tort; 
but  the  members  who  have  not  been  direct  participants 
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in  the  wrongdoing  cannot  be  held  civilly  liable  as  principals. 
As  a  curb  upon  union  violence,  it  is  doubtless  much  more 
effective  vigorously  to  prosecute  those  who  commit  the 
violence  than  to  take  away  the  property  of  entirely  inno- 
cent imion  members. 

The  exceptional  position  given  in  English  law  to  trade 
unions  and  employers'  associations  rests  upon  the  proposition 
that  collective  bargaining  is  socially  desirable.  Trade  imions 
are  such  loose  organizations  that  a  rigid  application  of  the 
principles  of  agency  law  is  imjust.  Such  a  doctrine  operates 
to  destroy  the  unions.  This  is  even  more  true  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England,  since  many  of  the  acts  of  luiions 
that  are  lawful  there  are  imlawful  here. 

The  law  conceives  of  no  responsibility  other  than  financial 
responsibility,  and  of  no  check  other  than  that  furnished  by 
the  law.  But  a  more  satisfactory  check  upon  abuse  of  power 
by  unions  is  the  like  power  of  employers.  The  protection  of 
the  public  lies  in  the  equal  strength  of  both  parties  to  make 
the  wage  bargain.  To  this  end  restrictions  upon  collective 
action  upon  either  side  should  be  removed.  Thus  can  col- 
lective bargaining  in  the  volimtary  sense  be  maintained  and 
extended. 

2.  Mediation  by  Government 

The  development  of  large  scale  production  and  the  growing 
complexity  and  interdependence  of  the  social  order  have  vast- 
ly increased  the  number  and  disastrousness  of  strikes  and 
?ockouts.^    For  settling  differences  and  avoiding  these  far- 


^  In  the  German  Empire  there  were  10,484  strikes  in  the  years  1899  to 
1905,  affecting  938,543  *"«!,  and  583  lockouts,  affecting  207,800  men. 
In  Austria  there  were  3,073  strikes  affecting  572,746  men  from  1894  to 
1904,  and  69  lockouts  mvolving  43,395  men.  In  France,  from  1890  to 
1904,  there  were  7,741  strikes  mvolvmg  1,865,620  men,  and  from  1900 
to  1904,  7  lockouts  mvolving  1,031  men.  In  Belgium  there  were  961 
strikes  affecting  274,654  menlrom  1896  to  1904.  Italy  had  3,852  strikes 
affecting  855,066  men  from  1895  to  1903.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
there  were  6,030  strikes  and  lockouts  affecting  1,783,889  men  from  1895 
to  1905  (Maximilian  Meyer,  Statistik  der  Stretks  und  Aussperrungen, 
1907,  pp.  43,  45,  71.  78»  107,  116,  133,  154,  158,  184).  From  1881  to 
1905  there  were  in  the  United  States  36,757  strikes  mvolving  approxi- 
mately 8^03,824  employees,  and  1,546  lockouts  affecting  825,610  em- 
ployees (Commissioner  of  Labor,  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1906,  pp. 
476,  477,  736,  737). 
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reaching  conflicts  there  have  been  devised  four  maiii  meth- 
ods: mediation  or  conciliation,  voluntary  arbitration,  com- 
pulsory investigation,  and  compulsory  arbitration. 

(i)  Definition  of  Terms 

By  mediaiion  or  conciliation  is  usually  meant  the  bring- 
ing together  of  employers  and  employees  for  a  peaceable 
settlement  of  their  differences  by  discussion  and  negotia- 
tion. The  mediator  may  be  either  a  private  or  an  official  in- 
dividual or  board,  and  may  make  inquiries  without  com- 
pulsory powers,  trjring  to  induce  the  two  parties  by  mutual 
concessions  to  effect  a  settlement.  The  successful  mediator 
never  takes  sides  and  never  comrtiits  himself  as  to  the  merits 
of  a  dispute.  He  acts  purely  as  a  go-between,  seeking  to 
ascertain,  in  confidence,  the  most  that  one  party  will  give 
and  the  least  that  the  other  will  take  without  entering  on 
either  a  lockout  or  a  strike.  If  he  succeeds  iii  this,  he  is  really 
discovering  the  bargaining  power  of  both  sides  and  bringing 
them  to  the  point  where  they  would  be  if  they  made  an  agree- 
ment without  him.  Where  the  difficulty  Is  due  to  the  parties* 
not  having  thoroughly  discussed  the  situation  togethef,  the 
mediator  is  often  able  to  bring  them  into  joint  conference, 
and,  in  practice,  most  of  the  settlements  have  been  arranged 
through  compromise.  In  other  cases  the  parties  ate  unwilling 
to  admit  to  each  other  the  utmost  cohcession  they  will  make, 
fesiring  to  weaken  their  position.  In  such  cases  a  mediator 
whom  both  sides  can  trust  can  render  invaluable  service  as 
an  intermediary.  Occasionally  parties  refuse  to  treat  with 
each  other,  but  will  consent  to  make  each  a  separate  settle- 
ment with  the  mediator.  Finally,  mediators,  through  their 
familiarity  with  methods  for  dealing  with  sLnalogous  difficid- 
ties  in  different  trades,  are  sometimes  able  to  suggest  a  so- 
lution. In  all  cases  the  mediator  is  merely  a  confidential 
adviser.  Even  when  he  is  a  state  authority  he  does  not  exer- 
cise any  of  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  state,  and  if  he  even 
endeavors,  by  public  investigations  and  recommendations, 
to  bring  public  opinioii  to  bear  upon  the  disputants,  he  dis- 
qualifies himself  for  further  mediation. 

Voluntary  arbitration  occurs  when  the  two  parties,  tmable 
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to  settle  the  controversy  by  themselves  or  with  the  assistance 
of  a  mediator,  agree  to  submit  the  points  at  issue  to  an  um- 
pire or  arbitrator,  by  whose  decision  they  promise  to  abide. 
The  complete  procedure  of  arbitration  consists  of  a  nimiber  of 
steps:  (i)  The  submission  of  the  dispute  to  the  decision  of  a 
third  party;  (2)  submission  to  an  investigation;  (3)  re- 
fraining from  strike  or  lockout  pending  investigation;  (4) 
drawing  up  an  award;  (5)  enforcement  of  the  award  and  re- 
fraining from  strike  or  lockout  during  its  life.  Arbitration 
remains  strictly  voluntary  even  if  at  every  step  except  the 
first  the  state  uses  its  compulsory  power.  The  essential  thing 
is  that  both  parties  consent  in  advance  to  calling  in  the  powers 
of  government.  Hence  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  voluntary  arbitration  for  the  state  to  use  its  power  of  com- 
pelling testimony,  or  even  of  enforcing  an  award,  provided 
that  both  sides  have  previously  agreed  that  this  be  done. 

Under  the  system  of  compulsory  investigation  a  board 
created  by  the  state  summons  witnesses  and  takes  testi- 
mony on  the  initiative  of  one  party  to  the  dispute  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  or  upon  its  own  initiative  without 
the  consent  of  either.  The  board  is  one  of  investigation  and 
recommendation,  without  legal  power  to  enforce  its  awards. 
Compulsory  investigation  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  pro- 
hibition  of  strikes  or  lockouts  pending  the  completion  of  the 
investigation  and  the  publication  of  the  recommendations. 
This  compulsory  postponement  is  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of  1907, 
copied  by  Colorado  in  19 15,  designed  to  prevent  sudden 
strikes  or  lockouts.^  But  it  is  not  essential  to  compulsory 
investigation.  The  alternative  is  compulsory  investigation 
without  the  prohibition  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  this  is 
provided  for  in  the  laws  of  several  American  states.*  These 
laws  are  generally  thought  to  establish  voltmtary  systems  of 
mediation,  but  they  go  beyond  that  point  when  they  take 
testimony  without  the  consent  of  either  side. 

Compulsory  arbitration  consists  in  the  government's  directly 
or  indirectly  compelling  employers  and  employees  to  submit 
their  disputes  to  an  outside  agency  for  decision.     In  a  com- 

1  See  "Coercion  by  Government,"  p.  172. 
« See  "United  States,"  p.  137. 
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plete  system  of  compulsory  arbitration,  government  coercion  is 
exercised  at  all  five  of  the  steps  previously  mentioned.  Differ- 
ences must  be  submitted  to  arbitration;  witnesses  mtist  testify 
and  produce  papers ;  the  parties  must  refrain  from  strike  or  lock- 
out during  the  investigation;  the  board  must  reach  a  dedsion 
and  announce  an  award;  the  parties  must  observe  the  award 
and  refrain  from  strike  or  lockout  during  its  life.  The  penal- 
ties for  violation  are  fine  and  imprisonment,  not,  however, 
imposed  on  a  workman  for  ordinarily  quitting  work  or  on  an 
employer  for  the  ordinary  discharge  of  a  workman,  but  for 
quitting  or  discharging  collectively  or  with  intent  to  obstruct 
any  of  the  steps  essential  to  the  arbitration. 

{2)  Foreign  Countries 

Voluntary  arbitration  attained  its  most  characteristic  de- 
velopment in  England.  Sir  Rupert  Kettle,  one  of  the  foimders 
of  the  English  system,  wrote:  *'It  is  agreed  that  according  to 
the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  the  freedom  of  our  people,  any 
procedure,  to  be  popular,  must  be  accepted  voluntarily  by 
both  contending  parties,*'  ^  and  the  whole  history  of  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  in  England  verifies  his  assertion.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  effects  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  the  repeal  of  the  conspiracy  laws  in 
1824  permitting  the  organization  of  many  new  unions,  and 
the  panic  of  1828  with  the  ensuing  years  of  depression,  united 
to  bring  about  a  series  of  violent  strikes  and  lockouts.  These 
early  collective  disputes  were  envenomed  by  mistaken  legis- 
lation to  control  the  workmen,  and  the  memory  of  the  period 
embittered  the  relations  of  masters  and  workmen  for  years. 
Gradually,  however,  both  sides  began  to  see  the  futility  of 
these  destructive  methods,  and  the  idea  of  avoidance  or 
peaceful  settlement  of  trade  disputes  by  means  of  joint  boards 
of  employers  and  employees  took  root.  One  of  the  very 
earliest  of  these  boards  was  established  for  the  Macclesfield 
silk  trade  in  1849,  and  was  suggested  by  the  French  industrial 


*  Jos.  D.  Weeks,  "Report  on  the  Practical  Operation  of  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation  in  the  Settlement  of  Differences  between  Employers 
and  Employees  in  England,"  Pennsylvania  Doc.  1 878-1 879,  LegisUUiwe 
Documents^  Vol.  II,  No.  8. 
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cotirts  (canseils  de  prud'hommes)}  It  proved  a  failure.  In 
1856  and  i860  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  found  the 
men  favorable  to  arbitration,  but  the  employers  opposed  to 
state  intervention.  The  year  i860,  in  which  A.  J.  Mxmdella 
established  the  first  permanent  board  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  marks  the  real  beginning  of  the  movement  for 
conciliation,  and  between  1867  and  1875  countless  boards 
were  established  without  legislation. 

It  was  not  until  1896  that  Parliament  enacted  legislation 
dealing  solely  with  collective  disputes.  The  act  of  1824* 
applied  only  to  individual  disputes  and  the  act  of  1867  * 
attempted  to  introduce  the  French  industrial  courts.  The 
act  of  1872  *  provided  for  conciliation  boards,  but  was  a  dead 
letter.  In  1893  occurred  the  disastrous  coal  mine  strike  in 
which  finally  the  government  intervened  and  arranged  a 
conciliation  board  similar  to  those  which  had  been  so  widely 
organized  without  government  interference.  Following  this 
came  the  conciliation  act  of  1896.  It  repealed  the  acts  of 
1824,  1867,  and  1872.  It  entrusted  to  the  board  of  trade* 
certain  powers  of  mediation.  The  board  might  (i)  register 
any  private  conciliation  or  arbitration  board  on  application. 
This  conferred  no  additional  powers  on  these  boards.  (2)  If 
the  means  of  conciliation  in  a  district  were  inadequate  the  board 
of  trade  might  appoint  mediators  to  confer  with  the  parties  as 
to  the  formation  of  conciliation  boards.  (3)  In  case  of  an  in- 
dustrial dispute  the  board  of  trade  might  (a)  make  an  inqtiiry, 
(b)  bring  the  parties  together,  (c)  on  the  application  of  one 
party  appoint  one  or  more  conciliators,  (d)  on  the  application 
of  both  parties  appoint  an  arbitrator.  All  expenses  were  paid 
by  the  government. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  two  additions  were  made  to  the 
conciliation  machinery  of  the  board  of  trade  before  the  war, 
neither  of  which  necessitated  further  legislation.  In  1908,  the 
president  of  the  board  sent  a  memorandimi  to  the  chambers  of 
commerce  and  employers'  and  workmen's  associations,  stat- 


» See  "  Industrial  Courts,"  p.  86.  "5  Geo.  4,  C.  96. 

•30-31  Vict.,  C.  105.  *  35-36  Vict.,  C.  46 

*  At  that  time  similar  to  the  United  States  Departments  of  the  Interior, 
Commerce,  and  Labor.  Its  labor  ftmctions  were  in  19 16  transferred  to 
the  newly  created  ministry  of  labor. 
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ing  that  the  scale  of  operations  of  the  board  under  the  con- 
ciliation act  required  more  formal  and  permanent  machinery 
and  annoimdng  the  creation  of  a  standing  court  of  arbitra- 
tion. Three  panels  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  board,  the 
first  comprising  "persons  of  eminence  and  impartiality"  from 
whom  the  chairman  should  be  chosen,  the  second  employers, 
and  the  third  workmen.  In  case  of  a  request  for  the  services 
of  the  cotirt,  it  should  be  nominated  by  the  board  of  trade 
from  these  panels,  either  selected  by  them  or  jointly  selected' 
by  the  parties,  and  should  consist  of  either  one  or  two  repre- 
sentatives of  each  side,  and  a  chairman,  who  should  have  a 
vote.  In  addition,  technical  assessors  or  experts  might  be 
appointed  by  the  board  to  assist  the  court.  The  members  of 
the  court  would  thus  be  unconnected  with  the  particular  dis- 
pute but  representative  of  the  respective  classes.  In  1909 
the  Forty-second  Trades  Union  Congress  adopted  a  resolution 
that  the  congress  should  elect  the  members  of  the  workmen's 
panel,  to  guard  against  political  influence,  but  the  board  of 
trade  denied  the  request  on  the  ground  that  "public  con- 
fidence in  the  impartiality  of  the  tribtmal"  was  better  served 
by  the  existing  arrangement. 

The  court  of  arbitration  proving  a  failure,  an  industrial 
council,  similar  to  that  requested  by  the  trades  tmion 
congress  in  1909,  was  created  in  1911.  It  consisted  of 
"representatives  of  the  two  great  sides  of  the  industry  of 
the  country."  The  chairman  of  the  industrial  cotmdl  is 
called  "chief  industrial  commissioner."  The  reasons  for 
the  creation  of  the  council  were  the  desirability  of  a  na- 
tional representative  body,  and  the  fact  that  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trade  is  necessarily  a  politician.  The  council 
deals  with  cases  referred  to  it  for  its  opinion  upon  the  facts 
only;  with  cases  referred  to  it  for  inquiry  and  recommenda- 
tions, to  be  made  public,  or  accepted,  if  so  agreed  upon;  with 
cases  referred  by  the  board  of  trade  or  the  government;  and 
with  general  matters  referred  by  the  board  for  a  representa- 
tive opinion. 

Registration  of  conciliation  boards  has  been  far  from  com- 
plete, but  most  unregistered  boards  furnished  the  boai^l  of 
trade  with  annual  returns  regularly  until  the  war.  The  fiirst 
report  of  the  board  of  trade  recorded  one  attempt  to  establish 
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a  board  where  none  existed,  but  the  later  reports  contain  no 
such  information.  Evidently  that  ieatvxe  of  the  act  has 
become  a  dead  letter.  In  the  settlement  of  disputes  the  board 
of  trade  has  been  more  successful.  From  1896  to  1913,  696 
cases  were  dealt  with,  of  which  345  involved  a  stoppage  of 
work  and  351  involved  no  stoppage.  About  65  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cases  occurred  in  the  last  six  years  of  the  period 
covered  by  this  report,  the  highest  ntunber  recorded  being 
for  1913.^  Reports  during  the  war  were  irregular.  Concilia- 
tion and  arbitration  of  railway  disputes  have  been  under 
an  agreement  secured  through  the  board  of  trade  in  1907. 
This  agreement  broke  down  in  191 1  with  a  strike  on  every 
railway  except  one.  It  was  then  revised,  so  that  a  central 
chairman  or  arbitrator  might  be  chosen  from  a  panel  prepared 
by  the  board  of  trade.  On  protest  of  the  tmions  this  revised 
agreement  was  to  have  lapsed  in  1914,  and  further  revision 
was  postponed  until  after  the  war. 

Thus,  prior  to  the  war,  legislation  concerning  arbitration 
and  conciliation  in  Great  Britain  was  entirely  permissive  and 
voltmtary.  Employers  as  a  class  favored  negotiation  through 
the  volimtary  conciliation  boards,  but  many  of  them  con- 
demned the  interference  of  the  state,  partly  on  the  ground 
that  it  assumed  no  responsibility  for  enforcing  its  award,  and 
partly  on  the  grotmd  that  the  arbitrator  is  likely  to  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  trade. 

English  trade  unions  have  from  the  first  favored  conciliation 
and  volimtary  arbitration,  but  they  are  opposed  to  compulsory 
arbitration.  Several  efforts  have  been  meide  in  the  trades 
tmion  congress  to  sectue  indorsement  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, all  of  which  have  been  defeated  by  large  and  increasing 
n^iajorities.  In  1908  a  resolution  was  introduced  requesting 
Parliament  to  amend  the  conciliation  act  of  1896  so  as  to  give 
the  board  of  trade  powers  of  compulsory  investigation  on 
request  of  either  party,  no  stoppage  of  work  to  take  place 
pending  inquiry  and  report.  It  was  defeated  by  a  large 
majority  at  that  time  and  again  in  1909. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  eventually  influenced  a  reversal 
of  the  government's  conciliation  policy.     During  the  first 

^  Eleventh  Report  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Proceedings  under  Can* 
cUiation  Act  of  i8g0. 
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year  of  the  war,  the  "industrial  truce"  of  August,  1914,  and 
the  "treasury  agreement"  of  March,  1915,  evidenced  the 
patriotic  desire  of  union  leaders  to  avoid  all  stoppages  of  work. 
At  first  a  marked  success  was  attained.  However,  the  increase 
ing  living  costs  and  war  profiteering  renewed  dissatisfaction 
among  the  workers,  and  weakened  the  government's  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  of  existing  arbitration  and  conciliation 
machinery  to  care  for  the  situation.  The  defense  of  the  realm 
act  of  1914,  with  subsequent  amendments,  made  a  criminal 
offense  of  instigation  of  a  strike  in  certain  industries.  The 
mtmitions  of  war  act  of  July,  19 15,  made  a  punishable  offense 
of  a  strike  or  lockout,  and  even  of  individual  cessation  of  work 
without  permission.  As  first  promulgated,  the  act  estab- 
lished "controlled  industries,"  in  which  it  was  illegal  to  engage 
in  a  lockout  or  strike  without  first  submitting  grievances  to 
the  proper  tribtmals  and  awaiting  the  decision  for  at  least 
one  month  from  date  of  submission  of  grievances.  No  worker 
in  "controlled  industries"  was  allowed  to  quit  his  employer 
without  obtaining  a  dismissal  certificate  tmder  penalty  of 
enforced  tmemployment  for  six  weeks.  "ControUed  indus- 
tries "  being  those  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mtmitions,  it  was  apparent  that  tmder  pressure  of 
war  the  government  was  brought  to  a  strict  regtilation  of 
comparatively  all  phases  of  industrial  disputes. 

The  arbitration  structure  built  up  under  the  mtmitions  act 
was  distinctly  a  government  affair.  General  and  local  mtmi- 
tions tribunals  were  provided,  each  to  consist  of  a  chairman 
appointed  by  the  government,  and  if  necessary  from  two  to 
four  "assessors"  selected  from  panels  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees appointed  by  the  government.  Only  the  more  serious 
differences  were  referred  to  the  general  tribunals;  failing  set- 
tlement, they  were  carried  to  the  "committee  of  production," 
which  antedated  the  ministry  of  mtmitions  by  several  months. 
Later  a  special  tribtuial  to  deal  with  women's  wages  was 
authorized.  Later  also  permission  was  granted  a  disputant 
to  appeal  from  a  munitions  tribtmal  to  a  high  court  judge. 

Despite  the  munitions  act  strikes  increased,  particularly 
large  strikes.  The  Welsh  coal  strikes  of  July  and  August, 
1915,  and  the  engineering  disputes  of  March  and  April,  1916, 
were  in  effect  protests  against  the  government  policy.    In  the 
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engineering  disputes  the  shop  stewards'  movement  emerged 
as  a  serious  factor,  and  the  government  invoked  the  defense 
of  the  reahn  act  to  arrest  the  ringleaders.  In  the  coal  strike 
all  the  existing  agencies  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  in- 
cluding the  board  of  trade,  intervened  without  success;  the 
dispute  was  not  settled  until  the  prime  minister  had  granted 
labor's  demands.  Miners'  outbreaks  throughout  the  yeas  led 
to  government  control  of  the  mines  in  December.  The  gov- 
ernment did  not  inflict  on  the  miners  the  penalties  prescribed 
under  the  munitions  of  war  acts.  The  total  ntimber  of  cases 
heard  before  mimitions  tribimals  from  their  inception  to 
July  I,  1916,  was  5,354,  involving  16,930  defendants  and 
resulting  in  11,794  convictions.  Of  the  complaints  against 
workpeople  there  were  thirty-four  strike  prosecutions  and  599 
out  of  1,023  defendants  were  convicted.  Approximately 
75  per  cent,  of  the  defendants  in  breaches  of  rules  cases  were 
convicted.  No  lockout  complaints  were  recorded  against 
employers,  but  seventy-one  of  the  115  defendants  on  the  charge 
of  illegal  employment  of  workmen  were  convicted.  From 
December,  1915,  to  July,  1916,  3,225  of  the  12,188  ap- 
plications for  dismissal  certificates  were  granted.^  The  min- 
ister of  munitions  reported  in  1916  that  up  to  that  time  only 
about  one-fifth  of  i  per  cent,  of  strikers  were  prosecuted. 
In  November,  1918,  it  was  estimated  that  the  munitions  of 
war  acts  had  at  that  time  operated  during  75  per  cent,  of  the 
war  period,  but  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  time  lost  by  strikes 
during  the  war  occurred  in  that  interval.* 

The  third  year  of  the  war  brought  a  partial  confession  of 
defeat  from  the  government  in  the  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment of  August,  191 7,  to  the  munitions  act.  In  Jime,  i9i7f 
the  engineering  strike  had  registered  labor's  strong  disap- 
proval of  the  introduction  of  dilution  of  labor  in  private 
engineering  work.  Strike  leaders  were  arrested  but  later 
released  without  prosecution  after  the  prime  minister  had 
intervened  to  force  a  settlement.  A  commission  of  inquiry 
into  industrial  unrest,  appointed  in  June,  reported  one  month 


» British  Parliament  Report,  Reium  of  Cases  Heard  before  MunUions 
Tribunals  up  to  July  i,  IQ16,  Cd.  8j6o. 

*  Milton  Moses,  "Compulsory  Arbitration  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
War,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  November,  1918,  pp.  882-900. 
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later,  tirging  especially  repeal  of  the  dismissal-certificate 
regulations  and  reform  of  procedure  under  munitions  tribu- 
nals. In  October,  1 9 1 7 ,  the  government  abolished  the  leaving- 
certificate  regulations. 

In  191 7  the  government,  through  a  sub-committee  of  the 
ministry. of  reconstruction,  the  "Whitley  committee,"  con- 
sidered means  of  securing  a  *' permanent  improvement  in  the 
relations  between  employers  and  workmen."  The  Whitley 
committee  made  five  reports,  proposing  collective  bargaining 
through  a  system  of  national  and  district  industrial  councils 
and  works  committees,  representing  equally  oi^ganizations  of 
employers  and  employees.^  In  the  semi-organized  and  un- 
organized industries  the  substitution  or  close  supervision  of 
industrial  councils  by  the  minimum  wage  trade  boards,  under 
the  trade  boards  act  of  1909,  was  urged.  The  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  functions  of  industrial  councils  was  left  to 
the  employers  and  workers  concerned.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Whitley  committee  that  the  councils  should  disclaim 
interference  with  the  existing  machinery  of  conciliation  boards. 
A  suggested  remedy  for  the  lack  of  coordinated  conciliation 
policy  was  the  formation  of  a  standing  arbitration  council  on 
the  lines  of  the  ** committee  of  production,"  one  task  of  which 
should  be  the  fullest  publicity  of  the  decisions  of  the  single 
arbitrators.  The  Whitley  committee  went  on  record  as  op- 
posing compulsory  arbitration  and  the  enforcement  of  awards 
or  agreements  by  monetary  penalties;  for  such  procedure  was 
"not  desired  and  not  effective." 

Objections  to  the  Whitley  report  were  freely  expressed  by 
the  government,  employers,  and  workers.  The  government 
demurred  at  the  trade  boards*  assisting  the  formation  of  in- 
dustrial councils,  the  boards  being  organized  for  an  entirely 
different  purpose.  The  associations  of  employers  indicated 
that  the  Whitley  scheme  would  continue  on  a  large  basis  the 
conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  and  that  it  meant  a  con- 
tinuance of  state  control.  Labor  organizations  feared  that 
the  outcome  would  be  compulsory  arbitration,  disapproved  of 
the  exclusion  of  technical  men  from  the  councils,  and  stated 
that  the  industrial  councils  might  combine  to  raise  wages  and 

*  British  Parliament  Report,  Interim  Report  of  Sub-committee  of  Afinis- 
try  of  Reconstruction  on  Joint  Industrial  Councils,  March  j  191 7,  Cd.  86o6. 
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costs  of  production,  placing  the  burden  on  the  consumer. 
Notwithstanding  objections,  the  government  encouraged  the 
scheme.  Beginning  with  the  pottery  and  building  industries, 
thirty-five  joint  industrial  councils  had  been  established  up 
to  May  13,  1919,  and  thirty-six  additional  industries  had 
made  a  start  toward  the  organization  of  a  council.^ 

In  reviewing  the  course  of  arbitration  diuing  the  period  of 
the  war  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  ndnd  that 
patriotism  was  an  immeasurable  factor  in  the  attitude  of 
workers  toward  arbitration.  In  the  last  full  year  before  the 
war,  1,497  disputes  were  reported.  Under  ^e  conciliation 
act  of  1896,  twenty-seven  strikes  or  lockouts  were  settled  by 
conciliation  or  arbitration  in  1913,  and  forty-four  cases  were 
settled  without  stoppage  of  work.*  A  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  disputes  was  apparent  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  total  disputes  for  1915  and  1916  do  not  equal  the  figure 
for  the  single  year  of  19 13.  How  much  of  this  decrease  can 
be  laid  to  the  principles  of  compulsory  arbitration  under  the 
mtmitions  of  war  acts,  and  how  much  to  the  patriotic  impulse 
of  the  workers,  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  the  lowest  point  in  industrial  unrest  dining  the 
war  was  the  period  from  August,  1914,  to  August,  191 5,  when 
voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  workers  was  the 
only  compelling  bond.  Of  further  significance  is  the  sudden 
doubling  of  the  ntunber  of  recorded  trade  disputes  in  19 18, 
over  191 7. 

Two  conclusions  emerge  from  British  war  experience  with 
compulsory  arbitration.  One  is  that  the  composing  of  indus- 
trial differences  is  the  business  only  of  the  two  parties  to  a 
dispute.  The  mere  existence  of  laws  and  machinery  did  not 
diminish  tie-ups  in  industry.  The  larger  and  more  important 
the  strike  the  more  complete  was  the  breakdown  of  existing 
machinery,  and  the  more  often  the  government  had  to  inter- 
pose to  settle  differences.  The  acceptance  of  the  Whitley 
report  tacitly  recognizes  that  the  compulsory  introduction  of 


*  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  p.  236. 

•  British  Parliament  Reports,  1914-16,  Vol.  XXXVI,  Report  on  Strikes 
and  Lockouts  and  on  Conciliation  ana  Arbitration  Boards,  19 13,  p.  98,  Cd. 
7658. 
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third  parties  to  a  dispute  was  "not  desired  and  not  effective." 
The  second  condtision  is  that  the  most  effective  means  of 
conciliation  is  the  worker's  conviction  that  he  is  a  responsible 
factor  in  the  management  and  control  of  industry.  Some- 
thing of  this  conviction  was  apparent  in  the  railway  strike  of 
September,  1919,  when  a  committee  of  transport  workers 
mediated,  apparently  with  success,  between  the  government 
and  its  striking  railway  employees,  thereby  ending  a  nation- 
wide tie-up.  But  the  Whitley  report  and  recent  trade  agree- 
ments are  the  most  tangible  evidence  of  the  increased  respon- 
sibility given  workers  in  controlling  industry.  As  a  means  of 
conciliation  and  as  a  preventive  of  open  disputes,  the  new 
responsibility  seems  a  fruitful  advance. 

Legislation  providing  for  mediation  or  conciliation  and  for 
voltmtary  arbitration  is  found  also  in  Prance,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Denmark,  Italy,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Roumania,  Servia, 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Argentina.*  The 
Prench  law  of  1892  applies  to  all  industries  and  makes  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  mediators.  In  Germany  the  law  of  1890, 
revised  in  1901,  provides  that  the  industrial  courts  *  shall  act 
as  boards  of  arbitration. 

(j)  United  States 

a.  State  Legislation.  A  majority  of  the  states  have  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  and 
Wyoming  has  a  constitutional  provision  to  the  same  effect.' 
Many  of  these  states  have  permanent  boards  called  boards  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  or  some  similar  title,  with  from 
two  to  six  members,  although  three  is  the  usual  number.     It 


'  See  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  BuUetin  No,  60,  September,  1905, 
"Government  Industrial  Arbitration,"  L,  W.  Hatch;  BuUeiin  of  the  In- 
temaiionat  Labor  Office,  1906-1918;  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor, 
BuUeiin  No,  q8,  January,  1912,  "Industrial  Courts,"  H.  L.  Sumner  (for 
Germany). 

*  See  '^Industrial  Courts,"  pp.  86-88. 
S       " 
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more  recent  annual  summaries  in  the  American  Labor  Legislation  Review, 
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is  provided  in  every  state  except  Alabama  that  one  member 
shall  be  a  representative  of  the  employees,  while  all  but  Ala- 
bama and  Connecticut  provide  for  representation  of  employ- 
ers. The  Oklahoma  board  represents  farmers  in  addition. 
Many  states  forbid  that  more  than  two  members  of  the  board 
be  chosen  from  the  same  political  party.  In  other  states  the 
labor  commissioner  acts  as  mediator,  as  in  Idaho,  Indiana, 
and  Maryland.  In  states  having  industrial  commissions,  a 
chief  mediator  is  appointed  along  with  temporary  boards  for 
arbitration. 

In  a  score  or  so  of  states  compulsory  investigation  is  pro- 
vided for.^  The  state  board  of  arbitration  must  proceed  to 
make  an  investigation  (i)  on  failure  to  adjust  the  dispute  by 
mediation  or  arbitration,  as  in  Indiana  and  Massachusetts; 
(2)  when  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  governor,  as  in  Ala- 
bama and  Nebraska;  or  (3)  simply  when  the  existence  of  the 
dispute  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  board,  as  in  Colorado 
and  Vermont.  In  other  states  such  investigation  is  permis- 
sive. The  board  of  arbitration  tnay  investigate  (i)  when  it 
is  deemed  advisable  by  the  industrial  commission,  as  in  New 
York.  In  Ohio  the  industrial  commission  can  make  an  in- 
vestigation, if  it  deems  necessary,  where  a  strike  exists  or  is 
threatened,  but  if  no  settlement  is  obtained  on  accotmt  of 
the  opposition  of  one  of  the  parties  investigation  is  to  be 
made  only  if  requested  by  the  other  party.  Compulsory  in- 
vestigation may  be  employed  (2)  when  both  parties  refuse 
arbitration  and  the  public  would  suffer  inconvenience,  as  in 
Illinois  and  Oklahoma,  or  simply  where  the  parties  do  not 
agree  to  arbitration,  as  in  New  Hampshire;  (3)  or  generally, 
whenever  a  dispute  occurs,  as  in  Connecticut  and  Minnesota. 

Provision  for  enforcement  of  an  arbitration  award  when 
arbitration  has  been  agreed  to  by  representatives  of  both 
sides  is  made  by  about  a  dozen  states.  In  Illinois,  if  the 
court  has  ordered  compliance  with  an  award,  failure  to  obey 
is  punishable  as  contempt,  but  not  by  imprisonment.  In 
Idaho  and  Indiana  the  award  is  filed  with  the  district  court 
clerk,  and  the  judge  can  order  obedience,  violation  being  pun- 

I  Alabama,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Vermont, 
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ishable  as  contempt,  but  imprisonment  may  be  infiicted  only 
for  wilful  disobedience.  In  Missouri  violation  of  a  binding 
award  is  punishable  by  a  fine  or  jail  sentence,  and  in  Ohio 
a  binding  award  may  be  enforced  in  the  county  court  of 
common  pleas  as  if  it  were  a  statutory  award.  In  Nevada, 
Texas,  and  Alaska  the  award  is  filed  with  the  district  court 
clerk,  and  may  be  specifically  enforced  in  equity.  In  Nevada 
appeal  is  made  to  the  supreme  court,  in  Texas  to  the  cotirt  of 
civil  appeals,  and  in  Ala^  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  Colorado  is  the  only  state  that  has  copied  (19x5) 
the  Canadian  act  forbidding  strikes  or  lockouts  in  certain  in- 
dustries pending  investigation  and  recommendation. 

In  about  twenty  states  the  voluntary  agreement  to  arbi- 
trate must  contain  a  promise  to  abstain  from  strike  or  lock- 
out pending  arbitration  proceedings.^  In  Massachusetts  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  parties  to  give  notice  of  impending  stop- 
page of  work.  In  Nevada  and  Alaska  strikes  or  lockouts  dur- 
ing arbitration,  and  in  Alaska  for  three  months  after,  with- 
out thirty  days*  notice,  are  unlawful  and  ground  for  damages. 

b.  Federcd  Legislation,  Federal  legislation  on  mediation 
and  arbitration  is  comprised  in  five  acts  concerning  inter- 
state commerce  carriers,  the  act  of  1888,  the  act  of  1898  (the 
Erdman  act),  the  act  of  1913  (the  Newlands  act),  Section  8 
of  the  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor,  also^  enacted  in 
1913,  and  Title  III  of  the  transportation  act  by  which  the 
railroads  were  returned  to  private  hands  on  March  i,  1920, 
at  the  end  of  the  war-time  period  of  government  control  and 
operation.  The  act  of  1888  provided,  on  the  initiative  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion, compulsory  investigation,  and  publication  of  the  de- 
cision. It  also  provided  that  the  President  might  appoint 
two  commissioners,  who,  with  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  should  investigate  controversies  and  make  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  a  report,  which  shotdd  be  pub- 
lished. The  investigation  might  be  made  on  application  of 
one  of  the  parties,  of  the  governor  of  the  state  concerned,  or 
on  the  President's  own  motion.    The  act  oi  1888  was  on  the 


^  Alabama,  Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticat,  Indiana,  Iowa» 
Louisiana,  Maine.  Massachusetts,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  H^npshire» 
Ohio,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont. 
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statute  books  ten  years  and  in  that  time  no  attempt  is  known 
to  have  been  made  to  apply  the  arbitration  provision.  Only 
once  was  an  investigating  commission  appointed,  that  for 
the  Pulhnan  strike  at  Chicago  in  1894,  and  on  that  occasion 
the  commission  took  no  action  toward  settling  the  dispute. 

In  1898  the  Erdman  act  ^  was  passed,  repealing  the  earlier 
law.  It  applied  to  common  carriers  and  their  ojSicers  and 
employees  except  masters  of  vessels  and  seamen,  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  by  railroad  or  by  railroad  and  water, 
the  term  "employees"  including  only  those  actually  engaged 
in  train  operation.  The  act  was  therefore  restricted  to  en- 
gineers, firemen,  conductors,  trainmen,  switchmen,  and  teleg- 
raphers. In  case  of  a  dispute,  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
must  on  application  of  either  party  endeavor  by  mediation 
to  adjust  the  difference.  Mediation  was  conditioned  on  re- 
quest by  one  party,  and  on  acceptance  of  the  mediator's  offer 
by  the  other  party.  If  mediation  proved  unsuccessful,  the 
mediators  were  to  lu^ge  arbitration,  and  if  the  parties  agreed 
a  board  of  arbitration  was  formed,  one  member  being  named 
by  each  party  and  the  third  by  these  two.  Failing  their  agree- 
ment on  a  third,  he  was  to  be  named  by  the  commissioners. 
The  submission  was  to  contain  the  following  provisions: 
Pending  arbitration  the  status  existing  immediately  prior  to 
the  dispute  was  not  to  be  changed;  the  award  was  to  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  circuit  cotirt  for  the 
district  and  should  be  final  and  conclusive  except  for  error  of 
law;  the  parties  must  be  boimd  by  the  award  and  it  might 
be  specifically  enforced  in  equity,  as  far  as  the  powers  of  a 
court  of  equity  permit;  neither  side  was  to  cease  work  on 
account  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  award,  for  three  months^ 
without  thirty  days'  notice;  the  award  should  continue  for 
one  year  and  no  new  arbitration  should  be  had  on  the  same 
subject  in  that  time.  The  award  being  filed,  judgment  was 
to  be  entered  accordingly  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  unless  ex- 
ceptions were  filed  for  matter  of  law.  Appeal  might  be  taken 
from  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  to  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals, whose  determination  should  be  final.    The  arbitrators 


^  United  States,  Laws  1898,  C.  370. 
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were  given  powers  of  compulsory  investigation,  and  strikes  or 
discharge  of  employees  except  for  good  caiise  were  made  imlaw- 
ful  pending  arbitration  and  for  three  months  after  an  award. 
Violation  subjected  the  offender  to  liability  for  damages. 

During  the  first  eight  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Erdman  law  only  one  attempt  was  made  to  invoke  it,*  and 
that  proved  futile;  but  from  1906  until  the  act  was  super- 
seded there  was  no  serious  strike,  actual  or  threatened,  in 
which  one  of  the  parties  did  not  seek  settlement  imder  its 
terms.  Only  one  failure  to  adjust,  when  mediation  was  ac- 
cepted before  a  strike  began,  is  recorded.  From  1898  to 
19 1 2,  forty-eight  applications  for  mediation  and  arbitration 
were  received,  the  total  mileage  involved  having  been  over 
500,000  and  the  number  of  employees  over  160,000.  Nineteen 
applications  were  made  by  employers,  thirteen  by  employ- 
ees, and  sixteen  by  both  together.  Mediation  was  involved 
in  forty-four  cases,  of  which  eight  were  carried  to  arbitration. 
Four  cases  were  directly  submitted  to  arbitration.  Almost 
invariably,  when  one  side  applied  for  mediation,  the  offer  was 
at  once  accepted  by  the  other,  the  exceptions  having  been 
comparatively  unimportant.  At  the  time  the  Erdman  act 
was  passed  the  arbitration  features  were  regarded  as  para- 
moimt,  but  in  practice  the  mediation  features  proved  more 
valuable.  Mediation  proceedings  were  made  as  informal  as 
possible.  Conferences  were  held  with  the  two  parties  sep- 
arately, a  joint  meeting  being  held  only  when  complete  settle- 
ment or  agreement  to  arbitrate  was  reached,  and  a  fixed  rule 
was  observed  that  neither  side  should  know  what  concession 
the  other  was  willing  to  make,  until  the  final  agreement.  The 
terms  of  settlement  were  not  published  without  authorization 
of  the  parties.  In  the  twelve  arbitration  cases,  the  first  two 
arbitrators  were  able  to  agree  on  the  third  in  only  three 
instances.  In  no  case  was  there  repudiation  by  either  side 
of  an  arbitration  award,  and  there  is  only  one  instance  of  an 
appeal  to  the  court,  which  proved  most  unsatisfactory  on 
account  of  the  prolonged  litigation  necessary.* 


11899. 

*  The  act  of  March  4,  191 1,  authorized  the  President  to  designate  any 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  of  the  Court  of 
Commerce  to  take  the  place  of  the  Qhairraan, 
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In  Jtdy,  1913,  the  Erdman  act  was  superseded  by  the  New- 
lands  act.^  It  provides  that  a  Commissioner  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  his  term  to  be  seven  years.  The 
President  is  also  to  designate  not  more  than  two  other  gov- 
ernment officials,  appointed  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  constitute,  with  the  commissioner,  the  United  States 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation.  In  the  same  manner 
the  President  must  appoint  an  assistant  commissioner  of 
mediation  and  conciliation,  to  take  the  place  of  the  com- 
missioner if  he  be  absent  or  the  office  vacant,  and  otherwise 
to  assist  him.  In  case  of  a  controversy  to  which  the  law 
applies  either  party  may  apply  to  the  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Conciliation,  which  must  seek  to  effect  an  amicable  ad- 
justment and  if  unsuccessful  must  urge  arbitration.  If  in- 
terruption of  traffic  is  imminent  and  would  prove  detrimental 
to  the  public,  the  board  may  proffer  its  services  as  mediator. 
In  case  of  a  dispute  over  any  agreement  reached  through  the 
mediation  of  the  board,  either  party  may  apply  to  it  for  an 
opinion.  On  the  failure  of  mediation,  a  board  of  arbitration 
may  be  formed,  composed  of  six  or  three  arbitrators.  Each 
side  chooses  two  members,  or  one  member,  and  these  choose 
together  the  remaining  two  or  one.  In  case  of  failure  to  agree, 
the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  names  the  remain- 
der. Unorganized  employees  may  choose  their  representative 
through  a  committee.  The  agreement  to  arbitrate  must 
comply  with  the  following  requirements:  (i)  It  must  be  in 
writing,  (2)  it  must  state  arbitration  is  had  tmder  the  act, 
(3)  it  must  specify  whether  there  are  to  be  three  or  six  arbi- 
trators, (4)  it  must  be  signed  by  the  accredited  representatives 
of  both  parties,  (5)  it  must  specify  the  questions  to  be  decided, 
(6)  it  must  state  that  a  majority  award  is  valid,  (7)  it  must 
stipidate  the  maximtmi  interval  from  the  completion  of  the 
board  to  the  beginning  of  hearings,  (8)  it  must  stipulate  the 
maximtmi  interval  from  the  beginning  of  the  hearings  to  the 
handing  down  of  the  award,  this  time  to  be  thirty  days  unless 
otherwise  agreed,  (9)  it  must  state  the  date  on  which  the  award 
becomes  effective  and  the  life  thereof,  (10)  it  must  promise 


»  United  States,  Laws  1913,  C.  6. 
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faithful  execution  of  the  award,  (ii)  it  must  declare  that  the 
award,  testimony,  etc.,  are  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
appropriate  Unit^  States  district  court,  and  (12)  it  may  pro- 
vide that  differences  as  to  interpretation  be  referred  back  to 
the  board,  their  ruling  to  have  the  force  of  the  original  award. 
Upon  consent  of  both  parties  the  board  of  arbitration  is  given 
powers  of  compulsory  investigation.  The  arbitration  agree- 
ment must  be  acknowledged  before  a  notary  public,  the  derk 
of  a  United  States  district  or  circuit  court,  or  one  of  the  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Conciliation.  The  award  is  to  become 
operative  in  ten  days  after  being  filed,  unless  exception  be 
taken  for  matter  of  law  apparent  upon  the  record.  Decision 
is  rendered  by  the  district  court,  or,  on  appeal,  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals.  Parties  may  jointly  ask  to  have  a  board 
of  arbitration  reconvened.  Nothing  in  the  act  may  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  require  service  of  any  employee,  and  no  in- 
junction or  other  legal  process  may  issue  to  compel  perform- 
ance by  any  employee  of  a  contract.*  For  the  four  years 
ending  Jime  30,  1917,  the  Federal  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  functioned  in  seventy-one  controversies,  fourteen 
of  which  were  settled  partly  or  wholly  by  arbitration,  and 
fifty-two  by  mediation.*  Oiie  dispute  was  settled  by  Con- 
gressional action,  the  Adamson  law,  which  meant,  in  effect, 
the  breakdown  of  the  Newlands  act. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  events  leading  up  to  the  Adam- 
son  law  of  September,  19 16,  was  the  failure  of  arbitration  by 
existing  agencies.  The  demands  of  the  railway  brotherhoods 
were  met  with  counter-demands  by  the  railway  managers 
and  the  proposal  to  refer  demands  of  both  sides  to  arbitration 
under  the  Newlands  act  or  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  brotherhoods  refused  arbitration.  Their  ex- 
perience with  settlements  by  third  parties  had  not  been  for- 
tunate, they  asserted.  An  overwhebning  strike  vote  set  the 
stoppage  of  work  for  September  2,  1916.  The  Federal  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  exercised  its  prerogative  of 

*F.  H.  Dixon,  "Public  Regulation  of  Railway  Wages,"  American 
Economic  Review,  Vol.  V,  19 15,  pp.  245-269;  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor,  BuUeHn  No.  g8,  Januaiy,  191 2,  "\lediation  and  Arbitration  of 
Railway  Labor  Disputes  m  the  United  States,"  C.  P.  Neill. 

'  Report  of  United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  under 
Newlands  act,  December,  1917,  p.  3. 
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offering  mediation,  but  a  four-day  coxiference  failed  to  bring 
agreement.  Facing  a  country-wide  railroad  tie-up,  the  Presi- 
dent conferred  with  both  sides  to  the  controversy  and  proposed 
(i)  the  concession  of  the  eight-hour  day,  (2)  postponement  of 
the  other  demands  until  a  commission  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  effect  of  the  eight-hotu*  day  reported.  The  brother- 
hoods agreed,  but  the  managers  delayed.  The  President 
asked  Congress  for  legislation  not  only  to  deal  with  the  exist- 
ing situation,  but  also  to  remedy  the  all  too  apparent  failure 
of  the  Newlands  act.  The  Congressional  answer  was  the 
Adamson  law,  passed  on  the  day  the  strike  was  to  have  gone 
into  effect.  The  law  embodied  just  the  proposals  made  by 
the  President  to  the  railroad  men  and  employers. 

It  was  plainly  evident  that  the  Federal  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  met  defeat  largely  through  the  refusal  of  the 
workers  to  submit  volimtarily  to  arbitration.  This  difficulty 
was  recognized  by  the  President  again  in  December,  19 16, 
when  he  asked  Congress  for  compulsory  arbitration  legislar 
tion.  War  legislation  swamped  Congress  before  action  was 
taken  on  his  recommendation. 

The  Newlands  act  again  failed  in  March,  1917.  At  that 
time  the  brotherhoods  renewed  strike  threats,  owing  to  the 
delay  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  deciding  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Adamson  law  ^  and  to  the  alleged  evasions  of  the  rail- 
road managers  during  the  Supreme  Court's  delay.  Disre- 
garding the  existing  Federal  Board,  the  President  immediately 
appointed  a  committee  of  the  Cotmcil  of  National  Defense  to 
mediate.  Into  the  resulting  agreement  was  written  the  estab- 
lishnsent  of  the  eight-hour  day  and  provision  for  a  commission 
of  eight,  representing  employers  and  employees,  to  decide 
disputes  under  the  agreement.  The  Eight-hour  Commission 
{^pointed  under  the  Adamson  law  reported  inconclusively 
shortly  after  the  railroads  were  taken  under  control  by  the 
government  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

The  labor  situation  was  immediately  taken  hold  of  when 
the  government  assumed  railroad  control  and  operation  in 
December,  19 17,  following  the  breakdown  of  the  roads.  A 
Railway  Wage  Board  was  appointed  in  January  to  make 


*  Finally  upheld  in  Wilson  v.  New,  243  U.  S.  332, 37  Sup.  Ct.  298  (1917)' 
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recommendations  to  the  Director-General,  and  a  Division  of 
Labor,  headed  by  a  brotherhood  official,  was  created  in  Feb- 
ruary to  be  the  connecting  link  between  employees  and  officials 
on  one  hand,  and  Railway  Boards  of  Adjustment,  when  later 
instituted,  on  the  other.  The  Railway  Wage  Board's  recom- 
mendations were  accepted  by  the  Director-General  and  orders 
were  issued  providing  for  substantial  increases  in  wages  among 
all  classes  of  employees.  Thereafter  a  permanent  advisory 
board  on  "Railway  Wages  and  Working  Conditions"  was 
created.  Successive  orders  of  the  Director-General  formu- 
lated a  liberal  labor  policy  and  established  machinery  for 
handling  disputes  tmder  these  orders.  Board  of  Adjustment 
No.  I,  dating  from  March,  1918,  dealt  with  controversies 
affecting  conductors,  engineers,  trainmen,  firemen,  and  en- 
ginemen;  up  to  December  i,  1918,  it  had  docketed  408  cases 
and  made  292  decisions.  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  2,  author- 
ized in  May,  19 18,  for  workers  in  mechanical  departments, 
handled  147  cases  and  made  128  decisions  up  to  December, 
1918.  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  3,  with  jurisdiction  over 
telegraphers,  switchmen,  clerks,  and  maintenance-of-way  men, 
had  docketed  only  one  case  in  its  fortnight's  existence  prior 
to  December  i,  1918.^  In  all  cases  coming  before  Boards  of 
Adjustment  it  was  obligatory  that  the  usual  attempt  at 
carrying  the  disagreement  to  the  chief  operating  official  of 
the  railroad  be  made  before  calling  on  the  boards.  The 
boards  were  composed  equally  of  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  employees,  and  their  liberal  decisions  did 
much  to  smooth  out  the  differences  remaining  after  the  break- 
down of  the  Newlands  act  and  the  enactment  of  the  Adamson 
law.  While  the  railroad  employees  officially  voiced  their 
approval  of  the  government  Boards  of  Adjustment,  on  which 
only  the  parties  in  dispute  were  the  arbitrators,  they  have 
consistently  opposed  the  submission  of  disagreemente  to  a 
neutral  party  which  is  in  their  opinion  either  biased  or  ignorant. 
The  act  of  March  4,  19 13,  creating  a  Department  of  Labor, 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  power  to  act 
as  mediator  and  to  appoint  commissioners  of  conciliation  in 
labor  disputes,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of 


*  Annual  Report  of  Director-General  of  Railroads,  1918,  pp.  i-^-id 
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industrial  peaxre  may  require  it  to  be  done.*  No  appropriation 
was  made  for  the  expenses  of  commissioners  till  October,  1913, 
and  none  for  their  compensation  till  April,  1914.  Until  the 
latter  date,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  detail  government 
employees  from  their  regular  work.  An  executive  clerk  was 
appointed  in  July,  19 14,  and  the  work  systematized.  In  three 
important  disputes  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  offer  of  mediation 
was  rejected.  In  the  Pdre  Marquette  Railroad  shop  strike, 
the  Calumet  copper  miners'  strike,  and  the  Colorado  coal  strike, 
mediation  was  desired  by  the  employees,  but  declined  by  the  em- 
ployers. In  case  mediation  fails,  arbitration  may  be  proposed 
by  the  mediators,  but  they  do  not  themselves  act  as  arbitrators. 
In  the  five  years  1915  to  1919,  inclusive,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
took  cognizance  of  3,644  cases,  effecting  2,539  adjustments. 
During  19 19  alone,  1,780  assignments  of  commissioners  of 
conciliation  resulted  in  1,223  adjustments,  not  including  219 
cases  referred  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board.* 

In  addition  to  the  direct  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
two  arbitration  boards  were  called  into  existence  to  meet 
exigencies  of  war.  The  President's  Mediation  Commission, 
appointed  in  the  fall  of  191 7,  tmder  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  made  settlements  or  investigations  in  (i) 
the  copper  mines  of  Arizona,  (2)  the  California  oil  fields,  (3)  the 
Pacific  coast  telephone  dispute,  (4)  unrest  in  the  liunber  industry 
of  the  Northwest,  (5)  the  packing  industry.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  this  commission  was  a  government  enterprise  beginning  its 
study  generally  after  an  acute  situation  had  arisen.  Its  primary 
intention  was  investigation  rather  than  arbitration;  but  settle- 
ments were  made  in  all  disputes  except  the  limiber  industry, 
largely  because  existing  means  of  arbitration  had  failed. 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  was  the  outgrowth  of  con- 
ferences between  representatives  of  employers'  and  employees' 
organizations,  the  public,  and  the  government.  Its  existence 
was  not  sanctioned  by  specific  legislation,  but  was  the  result 
of  a  Presidential  proclamation  in  April,  1918.  The  member- 
ship of  the  board  consisted  of  joint  chairmen  representing  the 
public,  selected  respectively  by  employers'  and  employees' 
national  organizations,  and  five  representatives  of  each  of 

*  United  States,  Laws  1912-1913,  C.  141,  Sec.  8. 

*  Secretary  of  Labor,  Seventh  Annual  Report,  19 19,  p.  43. 
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the  two  groups.  Premises  to  govern  its  decisions  were  the 
first  business  of  the  board,  and  the  following  were  arrived  at: 
(i)  No  strikes  or  lockouts  during  the  war,  (2)  settlement  of 
controversies  by  mediation  or  conciliation,  (3)  provision  of 
nsachinery  for  local  mediation  and  conciliation,  (4)  summons 
of  parties  to  the  controversy  before  the  national  board  in  the 
event  of  failure  of  local  machinery,  (5)  failing  to  reach  decision 
in  the  national  board,  provision  of  an  umpire  appointed  by 
national  board  or  by  the  President  from  a  panel  of  disinter- 
ested persons,  (6)  refusal  to  take  cognizance  of  dispute  where 
other  means  of  settlement  by  agreement  or  federal  law  had 
not  been  invoked,  (7)  right  of  employers  and  employees  to 
organize  without  discrimination,  (8)  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. Acting  on  these  principles  as  an  official  expression 
of  the  government's  war  labor  policy,  the  board  received  1,245 
controversies  up  to  May  31, 1919.  In  462  of  these  cases  awards 
or  finds  were  made,  391  were  dismissed  because  of  voltmtary 
settlement,  lack  of  jurisdiction,  or  for  other  reasons,  315  were 
referred  to  other  agencies  having  primary  jurisdiction,  fifty- 
three,  involving  only  three  distinct  disputes,  remained  on  the 
docket  because  the  board  was  unable  to  agree,  twenty-three 
were  pending,  and  one  was  suspended.^ 

In  the  enforcement  of  awards  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  had  no  specific  legal  sanction  or  penalty;  appeal  was 
usually  made  to  patriotic  motives.  There  were  but  three 
instances  of  resistance  to  the  board's  awards.  In  one  case 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  discriminated  against 
union  employees  and  refused  to  abide  by  the  board's  decision 
in  favor  of  the  men.  The  President  was  rebuffed  in  his  appeal 
for  patriotic  acquiescence,  but  was  sustained  by  Congress  in 
taking  over  the  telegraph  lines  for  the  government.  Later,  in 
September,  1918,  the  organized  workers  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
struck  against  an  award  of  the  board,  but  on  the  President's 
threat  of  tmemplo3rment  enforced  by  governmental  agendes, 
they  retiuned  to  work.  Finally,  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Com- 
pany in  Springfield,  Mass.,  manufacturing  firearms,  refused 
to  abide  by  the  board's  warning  not  to  discriminate  against 
tuiion  employees,  and  the  President  retaliated  by  ordering  the 
War  Department  to  take  over  the  factory. 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1919,  pp.  1 12-1 15. 
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The  policy  of  having  disputes  settled  by  representatives  of 
the  two  parties  most  directly  at  interest,  the  workers  and  the 
employers,  was  in  the  main  adopted  in  the  transportation 
act  of  1920.*  The  act  declares  it  the  duty  of  the  roads  and 
of  their  employees  to  *'  exert  every  reasonable  effort  and  adopt 
every  available  means  to  avoid  any  interruption  to  the  opera- 
tion of  any  carrier"  growing  out  of  any  dispute.  In  case  a 
dispute  arises,  it  is  to  be  decided  if  possible  in  conference 
between  representatives  of  both  sides.  Such  disputes  involv- 
ing only  grievances,  rules,  or  working  conditions,  as  cannot 
be  settled  in  this  way,  are  to  go  before  "railroad  boards  of 
labor  adjustment,"  which  may  be  established  by  agreement 
between  any  road  or  group  of  roads  and  the  employees.  Ex- 
cept that  the  boards  are  to  contain  representatives  of  the 
organized  workers,  their  size  and  composition  are  left  entirely 
to  the  parties  concerned.  Matters  may  come  before  the 
adjustment  boards  either  upon  application  by  the  road  or 
the  organized  workers  affected,  upon  written  petition  of  a 
hundred  unorganized  employees,  upon  the  board's  own  mo- 
tion, or  upon  the  request  of  the  "Railroad  Labor  Board." 
This  Railroad  Labor  Board  is  set  up  by  the  act  as  the  final 
tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  railroad  labor  disputes.  It  is 
composed  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  represent  in  equal  proportion 
the  workers,  the  employers,  and  the  public.  The  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  first  two  groups  are  to  be  selected  from  a 
list  of  not  less  than  six  nominees  submitted  by  the  two  groups 
themselves.  Members  of  the  board  may  not,  dtuing  their 
five-year  term  of  office,  be  active  members  or  ofl&cers  of  labor 
organizations  or  hold  stocks  or  bonds  of  any  carrier.  Dis- 
putes come  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  either  upon 
failure  of  the  adjustment  board,  or  directly.  All  of  its  de- 
cisions must  be  by  majority  vote,  but  on  matters  taken  up 
directly  one  of  the  members  representing  the  public  must 
concur  in  the  decision.  The  Railroad  Labor  Board  also  has 
power  to  suspend  any  decision  on  wages  made  by  the  initial 
conference,  if  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  decision  "involves 
such  an  increase  in  wages  or  salaries  as  will  be  likely  to 


*  United  States,  Transportation  act,  approved  February  29,  1920. 
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necessitate  a  substantial  readjustment  of  the  rates  of  any 
carrier."  In  such  cases  the  Raikoad  Labor  Board  must, 
after  a  hearing,  afBrm  or  modify  the  suspended  decision.  As 
principles  for  settling  standards  of  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions, consideration  must  be  given  to  wage  scales  in  other 
industries,  cost  of  Uving,  hazards  of  the  employment,  training 
and  skill  required,  degree  of  responsibility,  character  and 
regularity  of  the  employment,  and  inequalities  resulting  from 
previous  adjustments.  Hearings  on  alleged  violations  of  de- 
cisions are  to  be  held  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  which 
must  publish  its  decision.  The  Board  of  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation created  in  1913  is  still  left  in  operation,  but  its  juris- 
diction does  not  extend  to  any  dispute  tmder  investigation 
by  the  boards  established  under  the  new  act. 

A  semi-official  instance  of  arbitration  occurred  in  the  case 
of  the  great  anthracite  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania  in  1902. 
In  this  case  the  government  appointed  an  arbitration  com- 
mission on  the  request  of  the  parties  without  any  special 
authority  in  law.^  The  miners  wanted  an  agreement,  the 
operators  felt  that  it  would  not  be  binding  and  that  the  union 
obstructed  discipline.  In  October,  five  months  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  strike.  President  Roosevelt  appointed  the  An- 
thracite Coal  Strike  Commission.  The  men  returned  to  work 
and  the  commission  began  its  inquiry.  It  took  the  testi- 
mony of  558  witnesses.  The  losses  of  the  strike  were  esti- 
mated at  $25,000,000  in  wages,  $1,800,000  in  relief  funds, 
$46,100,000  to  the  operators,  and  $28,000,000  in  freight  re- 
ceipts to  transportation  companies.  The  commission  found 
the  tmderlying  cause  of  the  strike  to  be  the  issue  of  recognition 
of  the  union.  The  award  stated  that  the  commission  would 
recommend  recognition  of  the  union,  were  the  anthracite 
unions  separated  from  the  bituminous  unions,  but  that  diffi- 
culties should  be  referred  to  a  permanent  joint  committee  of 
miners'  and  operators'  representatives,  with  an  imipire  ap- 
pointed by  the  federal  court,  and  that  the  life  of  the  award 
should  be  till  March,  1906.  The  commission  further  recom- 
mended a  system  of  compulsory  investigation.    The  agiee- 

*  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Bulletin  No,  4j,  November,  1902, 
"Report  to  the  President  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor";  Bulletin  No» 
46,  May,  1903,  "Report  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission." 
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ment  has  been  renewed,  with  modifications,  and  was  still  in 
force  at  the  beginning  of  1920. 

Much  the  best  results  of  state  or  government  intervention 
have  been  achieved  through  mediation.  The  government's 
war  policy  was  expressly  to  resort  to  volimtary  arbitration 
only  after  every  effort  at  mediation  had  been  made.  The 
Railroad  Administration,  in  particular,  avoided  arbitration, 
with  satisfactory  results.  Only  in  extreme  cases  did  the 
government  use  its  sweeping  war  powers  to  enforce  decisions, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  both  employers  and  employees 
generally  have  been  moderately  well  satisfied  with  volimtary 
procedure.  Public  investigation,  up  to  the  last  few  years,  has 
seldom  been  used.  On  the  whole,  a  good  deal  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace,  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  having  been  a  lack  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  disputants  in  the  impartiality  or  ability  of 
the  state  or  government  officials.  The  powers  of  compulsory 
investigation  and  publication  of  the  recommendations  with- 
out consent  of  the  parties,  adopted  in  nearly  half  the  American 
laws,  have  seldom  been  resorted  to. 

Legislation  is  still  needed  to  extend  the  field  of  federal 
mediation,  notably  in  reference  to  the  railroad  situation,  but 
also  with  regard  to  disputes  involving  other  agencies  of  inter- 
state commerce  and  (Usputes  so  comprehensive  and  vital  in 
extent  that  existing  state  agencies  are  unable  to  meet  the 
situation.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  empowered  to  intervene 
in  such  cases,  but  his  intervention  brings  in  the  political  and 
trade  union  partisanship  which  is  objectionable  to  the  usual 
parties  to  a  dispute.  Cooperation  between  federal  and  state 
agencies  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  is  also  needed. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  among  certain  employers  and 
political  groups  toward  the  Canadian  plan  of  compulsory  in- 
vestigation. But  workers  generally  will  not  tolerate  any 
abridgment  of  their  right  to  strike. 

3.  Coercion  by  Government 

(j)  Restrictions  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts 

The  preceding  section  has  covered  the  mediatory  measures 
which  governments  have  adopted  to  diminish  strike  and 
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lockouts.  Their  essence,  whether  it  be  mediation,  condliataoa, 
or  arbitration,  is  the  voluntary  acquiescence  and  participation 
of  both  the  employer  and  the  employees  acting  collectively. 
As  long  as  arbitration  is  volimtary  the  bargaining  power  of 
neither  party  is  affected. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  legislation  the  strike  and  lockout 
have  two  aspects.  On  one  hand  they  create  injury  to  the 
public.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  a  part  of  the  bargaining 
process  by  which  wages  are  determined.  To  the  public  tt^e 
effects  of  the  strike  and  lockout  are  similar.  Both  cause  sud- 
den stoppage  of  trade,  failtire  to  pay  debts,  expense  of  public 
relief,  and  sometimes  disorder  and  faxnine  prices.  Hence 
legislation,  springing  simply  from  the  needs  of  the  public, 
treats  the  strike  or  the  lockout  as  a  public  nuisance. 

But  as  noethods  of  bargaining  these  two  are  not  equivalent. 
To  the  employer  the  right  to  lock  out  is  comparatively  tmim- 
portant.  He  may  use  it  to  discipline  an  unruly  set  of  em- 
plo3nees,  to  discourse  unionization  in  his  factory,  or  to  '*get 
the  start "  of  his  men.  But  in  the  usual  bargaining  he  has  no 
need  of  it.  He  can  keep  his  factory  gates  open  even  though, 
at  the  same  time,  he  may  be  reducing  wages  or  refusing  de- 
mands for  higher  wages.  He  is  not  forced  to  lock  out  and  he 
can  force  his  employees  to  strike  or  submit.  L^islation  which 
prohibits  or  restricts  the  lockout  does  not  greatly  weaken  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  employer. 

But  to  the  employees  there  can  be  no  collective  bargaining 
without  the  right  to  strike.  Por  a  strike  is  nothing  but  the 
collective  refusal  of  the  terms  of  the  employer.  Legislation 
which  restricts  or  prohibits  strikes,  restricts  or  prohibits  col- 
lective bargaining  itself.  It  leaves  the  employee  a  helpless 
individual  in  the  face  of  an  aggregation  of  capital*  unless  the 
same  law  which  restricts  or  prohibits  the  collective  bargaining 
provides  an  adequate  substitute  in  its  place. 

Consequently,  as  affecting  the  collective  bargain,  there  are 
two  essentials  to  an  adequate  measure  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. Pirst,  the  power  to  restrict  strikes  and  lockouts.  This 
is  directed  primarily  against  the  emplo3nees.  Second,  the 
power  to  enforce  a^^rds  as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  labor 
while  the  plant  is  running.  This  is  directed  primarily  against 
the  employer.    There  necessarily  goes  with  these  two  poweics 
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the  power  of  compulsory  investigation  where  one  of  the  parties 
is  tmwiUing  to  submit  to  arbitration,  but  such  power  is  but 
a  means  to  an  end  of  obtaining  a  just  award  and  is  as  essential 
to  a  system  of  public  information,  like  the  Canadian  industrial 
disputes  investigation  act  of  1907,  as  to  a  system  of  coercion, 
like  the  Australian  arbitration  acts.  It  is  the  joint  presence 
of  these  two  essentials  which  makes  the  difference  between 
compulsory  arbitration  and  minimum  wage  boards  on  one 
hand,  and  compulsory  arbitration  and  the  Canadian  dis- 
putes investigation  act  on  the  other  hand.  The  wage  board 
enforces  a  minimtmi  award,  but  does  not  restrict  the 
right  to  strike.*  The  Canadian  act  restricts  the  right  to 
strike  without  notice,  but  grants  no  power  to  enforce  an 
award. 

The  degree  of  restriction  upon  the  strike,  as  expressed 
in  different  laws,  varies  widely.  Carried  out  in  administra- 
tion it  varies  still  more  widely.  In  the  Canadian  disputes  act 
and  in  the  Colorado  industrial  commission  act  of  191 5,  only 
strikes  without  notice  and  hearing  are  unlawful.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  case  of  "tmregistered"  unions  in  New  2Sealand. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  strikes  by  "registered"  unions  in  that 
colony  and  strikes  by  anybody  in  most  of  the  Australian 
states  are  unlawful.  But  because  of  administrative  weak- 
ness, as  will  be  shown,  the  actual  coercion  is  very  mudi  less 
than  is  indicated  on  the  face  of  these  laws. 

Compulsory  awards  were  first  introduced  in  North  America 
by  the  ICansas  "court  of  industrial  relations"  law  of  1920.* 
TTie  acts  of  a  dozen  other  states  '  and  the  Canadian  industrial 
disputes  investigation  act  contain  provisions  for  enforcing 
awards  which  have  first  been  voltmtarily  accepted  by  both 
parties.  New  Zealand  goes  a  step  further  than  this  toward 
coercion,  for  there  it  is  optional  for  either  employers  or  em- 
ployees to  register,  but  one  of  the  parties  registered  can  ap- 
peal for  an  award  which  will  be  enforced  against  both  the 
parties.  Finally,  in  Australia,  and  in  Kansas  under  the  law 
just  mentioned,  there  is  left  no  option  to  either  employers  or 
unions. 


>  Except  under  special  circumstances. 

*See  p.  173. 

•  See    Mediation  by  Government,"  p.  137. 
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(2)  Development  of  Coercive  Intervention 

a.  England.  This  development  toward  restriction  of  the 
right  to  strike  and  the  substitution  of  wage  awards  is  some- 
times treated  as  a  step  backward.  This  is  entirely  too  simple 
a  view.  It  is  true  that  the  freedom  of  the  bargain  has  de- 
veloped from  a  former  time  of  government  coercion  and  now 
shows  tendencies  to  go  back  under  government  coercion  again. 
But  the  modem  coercion  is  different  from  the  old  coercion* 
since  the  modem  government  derives  its  authority  from  a 
broader  range  of  classes  than  those  which  controlled  the  older 
governments.  In  the  England  of  the  middle  ages,  at  first, 
the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  town  officials  determined  the 
wages.  The  national  catastrophe  of  the  Black  Death  in  the 
fourteenth  century  caused  Parliament  to  fix  wages  by  law  in 
certain  occupations.  This  proved  unwieldy  and  Parliament 
gave  the  right  to  declare  wages  to  the  local  justices  of  the 
peace.  This  system  was  codified  in  the  Elizabethan  statute 
of  apprentices,  1562.  England  therefore  was  under  a  local 
wage  board  system,  but  on  this  local  wage  board  was  no 
representative  of  labor.  The  wage  determined  was  not  the 
minimum  wage,  as  at  present,  above  which  the  employee  can 
bargain  and  below  which  the  employer  cannot  bargain.  It 
was  a  fixed  wage.  It  was  as  tmlawful  for  the  employee  to 
demand  more  as  for  the  employer  to  offer  less.  It  thus  gave 
no  freedom  to  either  party  for  either  individual  or  collective 
bargaining. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  England  ceased 
to  be  an  aggregation  of  local  markets  and  became  a  national 
market.  A  local  system  of  wage  determination  became  ab- 
surd and  fell  into  disuse.  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  in- 
cipient trade  unions  of  the  time,  the  employer  was  freed  from 
the  compulsory  wage  and  obtained  the  right  to  bargain  with 
the  individual  employee.  On  the  other  hand,  at  about  the 
same  time,  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  by  employees  was 
denied  both  by  statutes  and  by  judicial  decisions.  In  1720 
Parliament  began  a  series  of  acts  against  combinations  of 
labor.  In  172 1  the  court  brought  within  the  common-law 
doctrine  of  conspiracy  a  combination  of  laborers  to  raise  their 
wages.    This   policy  reached  its  culmination  in   the  con- 
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spiracy  acts  of  1799  and  i8oo.^  But,  beginning  in  1824,  when 
a  strike  to  raise  wages  was  partly  legalized,  the  nineteenth 
century  showed  a  continuous  development  in  England  of  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining.  This  formal  right  has  been 
backed  by  unions  which  are  both  strong  and  reliable.  The 
public  has  been  saved  much  of  the  nuisance  of  the  strike  and 
lockout  by  a  long  series  of  voltmtary  trade  agreements  Yet, 
recently  in  several  of  the  sweated  industries  and  in  coal  min- 
ing *  the  government  has  formed  minimuift  wage  boards  which 
both  protect  the  workers  against  the  individtial  bargain  of  the 
employer  and  give  a  basis  for  collective  action  by  the  em- 
ployees. Thus  the  twentieth  century  opens  with  a  policy 
exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Collec- 
tive bargaining  is  free,  but  individij^  bargaining,  when  likely 
to  be  oppressive  to  employees,  is  restricted. 

b,  Australasia.  In  Australasia,*  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  there  was  much  the  same  development  as  in  England 
up  to  about  1890.  Since  1890,  however,  there  has  been  in 
Australasia  a  complete  revolution  in  policy.  In  1894  New 
Zealand  passed  its  compulsory  arbitration  act.  The  next  state 
to  adopt  compulsory  arbitration  was  New  South  Wales  in 
1 90 1.  It  was  followed  by  Western  Australia  in  1902,  by  the 
Commonwealth  itself  in  1904,  and  by  South  Australia  and 
Queensland  in  191 2.  Meanwhile  Victoria  and  Tasmania  had 
adopted  compulsory  wage  boards.  In  twenty  years  all  of 
Australasia  has  adopted  laws  which  are  coercive  either  of 
the  individual  bargain,  the  collective  bargain,  or  both.     Even 

^  See  Bryan,  Law  of  Conspiracy,  1909,  for  a  general  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

*  See  "The  Minimum  Wage,"  pp.  191,  192. 

'The  material  used  in  determining  facts  and  conclusions  r^arding 
Australasia  is  mostly  of  a  controversial  nature.  The  wages  boards  c3 
Australia  have  had  a  recent  thorough  and  impartial  treatment  by  Dr. 
Hammond  ("Wages  Boards  in  Australia,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
Vol.  XXIX,  191 4,  pp.  98-148,  326-361,  563-630).  For  the  rest,  the 
books  on  the  subject  are  either  too  old  (books  age  rapidly  in  regard  to 
the  Australasian  labor  situation)  or  too  controversial,  or  if  government 
publications,  too  colorless.  The  parliamentarv  debates  which  are  given 
m  full  for  the  Commonwealth,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand  have  been 
mainly  relied  upon.  Three  Australian  labor  papers  have  been  consulted, 
but  the  anti-labor  papers  have  been  accessible  only  in  the  forms  of 
clippings  or  quotations,  of  which  the  most  valuable  is  the  report  of  the 
American  Trade  Commission  al  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers (see  Bibliography). 
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in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  through  the  Canadian  act 
of  1907,  the  Colorado  act  of  191 5,  and  the  Kansas  law  of  1920, 
there  has  been  reintroduced  coercion  against  strikes  or  lock- 
outs in  certain  industries  aflFected  with  a  public  interest. 

No  single  reason  explains  this  new  development.  It  rests 
in  part  on  the  comparative  failure  of  collective  bargaining  to 
bring  about  collective  agreements,  in  part  on  the  broader 
democratic  source  from  which  modem  governments  derive 
their  authority  and  which  makes  their  coercion  less  oppressive 
to  workmen,  in  part  on  the  growing  importance  of  industries 
affected  with  a  public  interest,  and  latterly,  in  part,  on  the  de- 
mand of  employers  for  protection  against  more  powerful  unions. 

The  evolution  of  coercion  in  Australasia  to  an  extent  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States  is  a  normal  nesult  of 
a  development,  economic,  social,  and  political,  sharply  in  con- 
trast with  our  own.  The  public  has  been  itself  the  largest  em- 
ployer of  labor  through  its  government  railroads  and  other 
public  utilities.  Private  employers  of  labor,  particularly  indus- 
trial employers,  have  been  men  of  small  capital,  employing  few 
hands  as  compared  with  those  in  the  United  States.  Appar- 
ently the  capitalistic  power  which  the  Australasian  labor 
leaders  attack  most  bitterly  is  that  of  the  shipper  and  the 
merchant.  The  position  of  the  employer  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  the  United  States  in  1830.  But  the  position  of  the 
employee  has  been  sharply  different.  In  1830  in  the  United 
States  the  workingmen  were  striking  for  a  ten-hour  day.  In 
Australasia,  before  compulsory  arbitration  had  come  into 
existence,  the  eight-hour  day  had  become  the  general  rule. 
But  in  America  there  is  no  standard.  The  hours  range  from 
eight  to  twelve,  the  days  from  five  and  a  half  to  seven  a  week, 
the  pay  from  $2  to  $6  a  day  in  the  same  locality.  The  brick- 
layer gets  from  two  to  even  four  times  as  much  as  the  hod- 
carrier,  measured  by  the  hour,  and  an  even  higher  ratio  in 
comparison  with  ordinary  laborers.^  In  Australasia  there  is 
no  such  difference.  The  bricklayer  gets  but  20  per  cent,  to 
50  per  cent,  more  than  the  building  laborer.*    In  the  United 

*  Great  Britain,  Board  of  Trade,  Report  an  Cost  of  Living  in  American 
Towns,  191  If  PP«  65,  107. 

'Australia,  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Labor 
and  Industrial  Branch,  Report^  No.  2, 1913,  "Trade  Unionism,  Unemploy* 
ment,  Wages,  Prices,  and  Cost  of  Living  in  Australia,"  p.  36. 
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States  labor  is  divided  both  politically  and  industrially  by  the 
negro  and  the  inmiigrant.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  bulk 
of  oiu"  immigration  has  been  from  people  receiving  relatively 
low  wages  even  for  Europe.  The  immigration  into  Australasia 
has  been  comparatively  light.  It  has  almost  all  come  from 
the  British  Isles,  from  a  people  receiving  the  highest  wages 
in  Europe.  There  have  been  no  difficulties  presented  by  con- 
flicting races  and  different  languages.  There  has  been  no 
large  body  of  disfranchised  or  tmnaturalized  laborers.  The 
election  laws  have  been  continuously  more  favorable  to  labor 
than  those  of  the  United  States.  In  New  South  Wales,  for 
example,  an  immigrant  from  Great  Britain  can  vote  in  one 
year,  from  any  of  the  Australian  states  in  three  months.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  absent  voting.  The  entire  labor  force,  not 
merely  the  skilled  workmen,  as  in  some  of  our  Eastern  and 
Southern  states,  can  be  mobilized  at  the  polls. 

The  power  of  labor  at  the  polls  was  first  shown  during 
the  very  years  when  labor  proved  impotent  in  collective  bar- 
gaining. From  1890  to  1893  labor  was  defeated  in  four  dis- 
astrous strikes.  In  1890  a  maritime  strike  paralyzed  the 
shipping  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  To  an  exporting 
people,  like  the  Australasians,  a  maritime  strike  ties  up  busi- 
ness as  completely  as  a  railroad  strike  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  midst  of  the  strike  the  unions  asked  for  arbitration. 
The  employers  refused  and  the  imions  were  beaten.  The  next 
year  there  was  a  sheep-shearers*  strike,  mainly  for  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining.  There  was  great  public  disorder. 
The  unions  were  defeated.  In  1892  the  miners  at  Broken 
HiU,  New  South  Wales,  before  they  struck,  asked  for  voltm- 
tary  arbitration.  This  the  employers  refused  and  in  the 
strike  that  followed  the  men  were  defeated.  Another  tur- 
bulent and  disastrous  sheep-shearers'  strike  marked  the  year 
that  foDowed.  During  those  same  four  years  the  number  of 
parliamentary  seats  held  by  labor  greatly  increased. 

These  were  the  events  preceding  1894,  when  the  first  com- 
pulsory arbitration  act  was  passed  in  New  Zealand.  Strikes 
had  meant  loss  to  the  public  and  defeat  to  the  employees. 
Voltmtary  arbitration  had  been  refused  by  the  employers. 
With  a  progressive  Liberal  Party  dominant  in  New  Zealand, 
with  the  Labor  Party  developing  in  Australia,  the  unions 
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turned  to  government  for  coercive  assistance  in  wage  deter- 
mination. 

Unlike  Australia,  New  Zealand  has  never  had  a  large  Labor 
Party,  but  a  month  after  the  defeat  of  the  maritime  strike  a 
progressive  Liberal  Party  came  into  power  to  hold  office  for 
the  next  twenty  years.  It  was  \mder  this  party  that  the  first 
compulsory  arbitration  act  was  passed,  as  well  as  all  the  suc- 
ceeding acts  and  amendments  up  to  the  amendment  of  19 13. 
The  first  act  had  the  support  of  the  representatives  of  labor, 
but  was  opposed  by  the  employers.  New  South  Wales  had 
passed  a  law  for  volimtary  arbitration  in  1892  and,  in  the  next 
large  strike  which  followed,  the  employers  had  refused  to 
accept  arbitration  imder  the  act.  So  at  that  period  there 
was  little  to  show  that  voltmtary  arbitration  laws  were  of 
any  use.  It  seemed  that  if  strikes  were  to  be  diminished  at 
all  it  must  be  by  compulsion. 

The  New  Zealand  act  went  into  effect  in  1895.  Thence 
until  1906  there  was  a  general  period  of  prosperity,  and  what 
would  probably  have  been  a  series  of  victorious  strikes  on  a 
rising  market  became  a  no  less  victorious  series  of  awards  of 
the  court  of  compulsory  arbitration.  Strikes  were  few  and 
insignificant.  With  1907  the  prolonged  period  of  prosperity 
ended.  Thereafter  the  awards  gave  little  or  no  increases  of 
wages.  There  was  a  series  of  illegal  strikes  and  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  law  in  1908.  In  1913  and  1914  the  law  was  put 
to  a  new  trial.  There  was  a  spread  of  socialism  and  syndical- 
ism among  the  employees.  A  waterside  strike  occurred,  ac- 
companied by  many  sympathetic  strikes.  The  government's 
answer  was  to  limit  to  narrower  groimds  the  right  to  strike. 
Compulsory  arbitration  has  now  had  twenty  years  of  trial 
under  conditions  of  ease  and  imder  conditions  of  stress.  It 
started  with  a  law  which  was  just  over  the  border-line  of 
voluntary  arbitration.  With  successive  periods  of  strain  the 
act  has  been  strengthened  imtil  now  it  is  clearly  coercive. 

The  act  as  passed  in  1894  provided  for  district  boards  of 
conciliation,*  and  one  court  of  arbitration.  The  boards  of 
conciliation  were  composed  of  an  equal  nttmber  of  representa- 
tives of  employees  and  employers.    The  representatives  of 


*  Seven  were  appointed. 
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both  employers  and  employees  were  nominated  by  the  regis- 
tered unions  of  employers  and  employees  within  the  district. 
The  court  of  arbitration  consisted  of  one  supreme  court  judge, 
assisted  by  one  member  nominated  by  the  registered  unions 
of  employers  and  one  member  nominated  by  the  registered 
unions  of  employees.  Neither  the  boards  of  conciliation  nor 
the  court  of  arbitration  was  authorized  to  receive  any  de- 
mands except  from  unions  registered  imder  the  act.  A  de- 
mand received  from  a  registered  union,  either  of  employers 
or  of  employees,  must  first  pass  before  a  board  of  conciliation, 
but  if  the  award  was  imsatisfactory  to  either  party  an  appeal 
could  be  taken  to  the  court  of  arbitration,  whose  award  was 
binding.  During  the  hearings  and  tmtil  the  expiration  of  the 
award  it  was  unlawful  to  strike  or  lock  out. 

The  experience  of  twenty  years  has  not  changed  materially 
the  court  of  arbitration,  but  the  boards  of  conciliation  have 
been  transformed.  They  were  always  a  cause  of  irritation 
and  legislative  tinkering,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  from 
the  beginning  little  more  than  boards  of  argumentation. 
Being  appointed  by  districts  rather  than  by  trades,  their 
members  had  no  expert  knowledge  of  the  particular  disputes 
brought  before  them.  In  the  present  law  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, enacted  in  1908,  the  machinery  of  the  boards  in  the 
Canadian  disputes  act  was  applied.  Commissioners  of  con- 
ciliation are  appointed  who  receive  appeals  and  who  appoint 
advisers  nominated  by  both  parties,  who  must  be  men  with 
practical  experience  in  the  trade  concerned,  either  as  em- 
ployers or  employees.  This  system  has  proved  to  be  more 
successful  than  the  earlier  system. 

As  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  first  act,  on  the  face  of  it, 
implied  an  equal  restriction  on  employers  and  employees. 
But,  as  employers  did  not  appeal  to  the  court,  and  as  the 
registration  on  each  side  was  voluntary  and  could  be  with- 
drawn on  short  notice,  the  act  meant  for  the  employees  vol- 
untary arbitration  with  an  enforceable  award.  This  worked 
smoothly  up  to  1906  while  wages  were  rising  and  the  coercion 
of  the  act  was  all  upon  the  employer. 

But  the  ill^al  strikes  of  1907-1908  caused  Parliament  to 
increase  the  penalties  for  strikes  by  a  provision  forattach- 
meat  of  wages,  to  levy  comparativdy  heavy  fines  on  unions 
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whose  members  struck,  and  to  penalize  all  strikes  or  lockouts, 
whether  of  registered  imions  or  not,  which  were  made  without 
sufficient  notice  in  public  utilities  and  in  certain  industries,  the 
steady  continuance  of  which  is  affected  with  a  public  interest. 
This  was  adapted  from  the  Canadian  disputes  investigation  act 
of  1907.  The  waterside  strike  of  1913-1914  caused  Parlia- 
ment to  apply  a  somewhat  similar  provision  to  all  strikes  or 
lockouts  in  all  industries.  For  unregistered  tmions  the  strike 
without  due  notice  is  not  prohibited.  For  registered  imions 
all  strikes  are  prohibited. 

As  far  as  one  can  judge  *  the  enforcement  of  penalties  for 
strikes  and  lockouts  has  been  pursued  coolly  and  persistently 
tmder  a  system  of  moderate  fines.  Half  the  strikes  which  have 
occurred  are  perfectly  legal  strikes — strikes  of  imregistered 
imions — but  there  have  been  a  niunber  of  serious  illegal  strikes. 
The  waterside  strike  of  1913-1914  started  with  unions  which 
had  a  perfect  right  to  strike  and  spread  by  sympathetic 
action  to  other  imions  registered  imder  the  award,  which 
therefore  had  no  right  to  strike.  New  Zealand  has  not 
achieved  industrial  peace.  One  might  question  whether  a 
system  in  which  it  is  illegal  for  some  unions  to  strike  and 
legal  for  others  can  ever  be  satisfactory. 

The  act  of  1894  in  New  Zealand  recognized  registered 
unions  only.  Neither  the  individual  employer  nor  employee 
could  appeal  to  its  protection.  This  remains  true  for  the 
employee  under  the  latest  amendment,  but  the  individual 
employer  now  may  register. 

Though  the  first  act  contained  no  reference  to  preferenoe 
to  unionists,  this  preference  was  granted  in  the  awards  as 
early  as  1896  and  was  incorporated  in  the  law  of  1900.  In  the 
earlier  awards  preference  to  unionists  simply  meant  that  if 
there  were  a  vacancy  a  union  n:ian  must  be  given  preference 
over  a  non-union  man  of  similar  ability.  In  the  later  awards 
preference  to  unionists  has  become  equivalent  to  a  closed  shop, 
for  an  employer  is  ordered  to  discharge  a  non-union  man  in 
favor  of  an  unemployed  union  man.  Union  preferenoe  is  cus- 
tomarily granted  where  the  imion  can  show  that  it  had  a 
strong  organization  previous  to  the  dispute. 

^  Based  almofit  entirely  upon  government  reports  and  parliamentary 
debates. 
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With  the  right  to  strike  taken  away,  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting labor  leaders  against  victimization  has  consimied  con- 
siderable attention  both  of  the  coiirts  and  of  Parliament, 
without  results  satisfactory  to  the  unions.  Provisions  in  re- 
gard to  victimization  have  repeatedly  been  changed.  Some- 
times the  burden  of  proof  has  been  put  upon  the  employer, 
sometimes  upon  the  employee. 

Registered  unions,  therefore,  have  gained  a  preference 
which  amounts  abnost  to  a  closed  shop  and  some  protection 
against  victimization,  but  at  the  expense  of  very  large  con- 
trol through  court  decisions.  Initiation  fees,  membership 
fees,  fines,  procedure  of  unions,  relations  to  other  unions,* 
all  have  been  brought  either  within  the  awards  or  within  other 
court  decisions.  A  recent  decision  which  applies,  however, 
to  all  unions,  whether  registered  or  not,  declares  that  union 
funds  may  not  be  used  for  political  purposes.^  Thus  the 
government  makes  politically  innocuous  the  labor  union  which 
it  encourages. 

It  might  be  answered  that  a  registered  union  is  free  to 
cancel  its  registration  and  thus  to  escape  control  by  the 
government,  if  obnoxious.  But  both  in  the  strikes  of  1908 
and  in  the  strike  of  1913-1914  the  employers  coerced  the  em- 
ployees into  registering  tmder  the  act  by  refusing  to  recognize 
any  union  which  had  not  registered.  This  practical  coercion, 
which  seriously  restricts  the  apparent  voluntary  character 
of  the  law  on  the  side  of  unions,  is  at  present  the  chief  cause 
for  complaint  by  labor  leaders. 

Where  arbitration  is  voluntary,  the  awards  represent  an 
adjustment  only  between  the  demands  of  the  two  parties  and 
are  based  on  their  relative  strength.  With  the  element  of 
coercion  the  third  party,  the  public,  enters  to  determine  that 
the  awards  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  its  notions  of  a 
proper  standard  of  wages.  As  shown  above,  compulsory  ar- 
bitration in  New  Zealand  has  been  largely  vokmtary  on  the 
part  of  the  employees.  Decisions,  therefore,  have  taken  into 
account  little  more  than  the  respective  demands  of  the  two 
parties.  But  in  two  respects  there  has  been  a  change  of  policy. 
Union  tactics  and  the  early  awards  limited  the  proportion  of 

1  New  Zealand,  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Labour,  January,  1914,  p.  3. 
*  Parliamentary  Debates,  4th  Session,  191 4,  pp.  659HS65. 
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apprentices.  The  later  awards  generally  specify  no  limit,  but 
very  sharply  raise  the  wages  of  apprentices.  The  public  pur- 
pose of  open  opportunity  is  thus  subserved  without  being 
turned  to  the  private  end  of  the  substitution  of  apprentices 
for  joiuTieymen.  Again,  the  earlier  acts  allowed  slow  workers 
to  receive  less  than  the  minimum  wage  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  secretary  or  president  of  the  imion.  This  was  changed 
in  1908  by  allowing  a  state  official  to  grant  permits  to  slow 
workers. 

The  law  was  originally  passed  by  the  Liberal  Party,  favored 
by  the  labor  unions,  but  opposed  by  the  employers.  In  the 
crisis  of  1908  the  Liberal  Party  revised  the  law  against  the 
opposition  of  a  portion  of  the  Reform  Party  (the  chief  opposi- 
tion party)  and  of  the  Labor  Party.  This  revision  the  em- 
ployers favored.  In  the  debates  in  Parliament  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  (later  the  premier)  declared  himself  against 
compulsory  arbitration,  but  in  favor  of  an  act  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Canadian  disputes  act.  During  the  strike  of 
1913-1914  the  Reform  Party,  later  in  power,  declared  in  favor 
of  compulsory  arbitration  and  added  to  the  law  amendments 
which  were  distasteful  to  the  Labor  Party.  At  the  present 
time  (1920),  however  they  differ  in  details,  all  parties  in 
Parliament  are  committed  to  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  the  only  opposition  being  from  groups  not  yet 
represented  in  Parliament,  like  the  Socialists  and  Syndicalists. 

New  Zealand  was  not  exempt  from  labor  troubles  during 
the  war.  Whereas  the  arbitration  court  made  seventy-one 
awards  for  the  year  ending  March,  1915,  this  figure  was  raised 
to  168  for  the  year  ending  March,  1917.^  It  is  reported  that 
strikes  during  19 17-19 18  were  more  than  quadrupled  over  the 
preceding  year,  and  at  least  twelve  of  these  stoppages  were 
serious  in  extent.^  Nearly  all  strikes  were  among  the  un- 
registered unions.  Observers  of  the  situation  point  out  that 
it  is  now  the  tendency  for  workers  to  demand  direct  negotia- 
tion and  for  employers  to  refer  disagreement  to  the  court. 
The  fact  that  the  court  is  finding  it  difficult  to  enforce  penal- 
ties on  the  unions  contributes  to  the  dissatisfaction. 

By  far  the  most  cogent  explanation  of  the  sharp  rise  in  the 

*  New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book,  191 5,  p.  758;  191 7,  pp.  575-576. 

*  Christian  Science  Monitor,  September  16,  1919,  p.  5. 
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number  of  labor  disputes  was  the  inability  of  the  court  to 
review  wage  awards  to  keep  pace  with  increased  costs  of  living. 
Parliament  remedied  the  situation  in  191 8  by  amending  the 
act,  granting  the  court  power  to  reconsider  awards  where 
wages  originally  fixed  had  become  inadequate  owing  to  war 
prices.  Despite  legislative  remedies  of  this  comparatively 
minor  character,  union  sentiment  against  the  court  is  appar- 
ently on  the  increase,  particularly  among  imregistered  unions 
which  object  to  the  coercive  efforts  of  the  employers  to  bring 
them  under  the  act. 

Turning  from  New  Zealand  to  Australia,  three  chief  facts 
appear  in  the  history  of  coercive  legislation:  (i)  The  laws  were 
enacted  and  administered  in  the  presence  of  a  large  labor 
party;  (2)  two  systems,  compulsory  arbitration  and  wage 
boards,  have  grown  up  side  by  side,  tmtil,  in  several  of  the 
states,  the  two  have  merged;  (3)  Australia,  as  a  federal  com- 
monwealth, has  had  both  federal  and  state  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion. It  has  been  one  thing  to  enact  and  administer  laws  of 
compulsory  arbitration  in  the  presence  of  an  insignificant  labor 
party,  as  in  New  Zealand.  It  has  been  very  different  to  do 
the  same  in  Australia,  where  the  Labor  Party  was  first  a  large 
third  party,  later  a  large  second  party,  and  in  September, 
1 91 5,  was  in  control  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  majority 
of  the  states. 

The  period  of  the  strikes  of  1 890-1 893  was  a  period  of  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  a  socialistic  Labor  Party.  In  1890 
there  was  but  one  labor  member  in  all  the  legislatures  of 
Australia.  In  1893  there  were  eighty  in  the  lower  houses.^ 
The  members  of  the  upper  houses  are  elected  or  selected  under 
restrictive  conditions. 

This  movement  was  a  flash  in  the  pan,  but  with  the  creation 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  1899  a  much  more  solid  labor  move- 
ment developed.  There  was  a  labor  ministry  for  a  few  months 
in  1904,  another  labor  ministry  in  1910,  just  barely  defeated 
by  the  popular  vote  of  1913.  Again,  during  the  European 
war,  there  was  another  appeal  to  the  polls  and,  upsetting  all 
precedents  and  marking  the  distinction  between  the  Austra- 
lian labor  movement  and  labor  movements  elsewhere,  the 


*  St.  Ledger,  Australian  Socialism,  1909,  p.  56. 
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Labor  Party  was  victorious  in  a  campaign  based  on  its  record 
of  adopting  a  tuiiversal  military  service  act.  Queensland,  New 
South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  and  even 
conservative  Tasmania  also  came  under  labor  ministries.  One 
large  state,  Victoria,  remained  anti-labor.  With  labor  par- 
ties taking  the  labor  vote,  with  anti-labor  parties  having  but 
slight  chance  of  any  large  labor  vote,  with  organization  of 
labor  on  the  farms  as  well  as  in  the  workshops,  Atistralia  is 
divided  politically  between  the  employer  and  the  employee. 
This  means  that  any  law  affecting  wage  bargains  is  enacted 
or  administered  by  a  party  which  unequivocally  represents 
one  or  the  other  side  to  the  bargain.  If  a  labor  party  is  in 
control  the  compulsion  of  a  compulsory  arbitration  law  is  not 
very  real  to  the  employee  nor  is  it  very  real  to  the  employer 
if  an  anti-labor  party  controls. 

The  two  Australian  states  with  the  largest  population, 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  were  the  first  to  adopt  coer- 
cive measures,  but  one  adopted  the  wage  board  system,  while 
the  other  adopted  the  comptdsory  arbitration  system.  In 
1896  Victoria  enacted  the  first  of  its  wage-board  laws.  In 
1901  New  South  Wales  enacted  its  first  law  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  Here  we  may  contrast  the  workings  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  boards  and  comptdsory  arbitration  as  compared 
with  the  theoretical  differences  between  the  two  systems. 

In  the  early  'nineties  there  was  a  strong  humanitarian  move- 
ment in  Victoria,  increased  by  the  report  of  the  parliamentary 
board  of  1893  on  the  existence  of  sweated  labor  in  Melbourne. 
The  minimtmi  wage  bill,  as  originally  introduced,  applied  only 
to  women  and  was  intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
were  suffering  imder  unfair  wage  conditions.  The  act  as 
finally  passed  in  1896  applied  to  both  sexes,  but  only  to  those 
industries  particularly  notorious  for  low  wages.  Each  wage 
board  consisted  of  a  chairman  and  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  votes  of  all  employees  and  of  em- 
ployers. The  employer  had  votes  in  proportion  to  his  aver- 
age number  of  employees.  The  wage  board  fixed  wages, 
hours,  and  certain  other  matters,  but  could  not  grant  \mion 
preference.  This  method  of  election  of  representatives  prac- 
tically created  state  unions  of  employees  and  employers.  The 
method  proved  tmsuccessful.    The  elected  employees   and 
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employers  were  too  much  committed  to  their  electors.  In  the 
present  system  the  employers  and  employees  on  the  board  are 
appointed,  prestmiably  from  the  more  reputable  employers 
and  less  militant  employees.  Decisions  are  based  on  what 
the  more  reputable  employer  pays  and  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect him  from  tmfair  competition.  In  fact,  it  was  stated  in 
erne  of  the  laws,  since  amended,  that  wage-board  decisions 
should  conform  to  what  was  "paid  by  reputable  employers  to 
employees  of  average  capacity."  This  has  gradually  brought 
employers  to  favor  the  law.  The  law  also  has  usixally  been 
favored  by  the  Labor  Party.  It  does  not  take  away  the 
right  to  strike,  but  provides  such  a  ready  substitute  that 
Victoria,  more  than  any  other  of  the  Australian  stated,  can 
claim  to  be  a  "country"  almost  "without  strikes." 

The  original  wage  boards  were  created  in  industries  noto- 
rious for  sweated  labor  and  brought  rapid  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  workers.  But  wage  boards  have  since  greatly 
increased  in  number  and  have  been  extended  to  industries 
where  wages  are  high  and  labor  is  organized.  To  mark  the 
change  of  purpose  in  the  creating  of  new  wage  boards  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  two  of  the  new  boards  of  19 12  were 
created  against  the  protest  of  the  labor  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, one  of  them  at  the  petition  of  the  employers,  and  that 
another  wage  board  was  given  authority  only  over  men 
workers  because  the  women  petitioned  not  to  be  brought 
under  it.  The  wage-board  S5rstem  of  Victoria,  therefore,  has 
been  extended  beyond  its  original  purpose  and  has  become  a 
method  of  protecting  reputable  employers  from  unfair  com- 
petition and  insuring  industrial  peace  by  providing  a  ready 
means  of  adjustment  of  grievances. 

Turn  now  to  the  turbulent  history  of  New  South  Wales. 
Before  compulsory  arbitration  was  adopted,  New  South  Wales 
was  much  more  subject  than  Victoria  to  serious  strikes,  and 
such  it  has  remained.  This  one  state  ftmiishes  more  than  half 
of  the  days  lost  by  strikes  in  all  of  Australia.^  Compiilsory 
arbitration  cannot  be  said  to  have  increased  such  disputes, 
but  simply  not  to  have  stopped  them.  After  a  futile  volun- 
tary arbitration  law  of  1892,  New  South  Wales  passed  its  first 
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compulsory  law  in  1901.  This  act  was  especially  important 
because  on  it  was  based  the  present  Commonwealth  act  of 
1904.  Here  was  first  introduced  the  unique  feature  later 
copied  in  the  Commonwealth  act,  that  the  court  itself  must 
give  its  consent  before  any  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  the 
nature  of  a  strike  or  lockout  could  be  commenced.  That 
consent  was  not  frequently  granted.  For  the  rest,  the  act 
provided  for  a  single  court  with  final  determinations  on  all 
matters  within  the  scope  of  the  act.  Preference  could  be 
granted  to  unionists. 

The  act  expired  in  1908.  The  single  court  had  not  disposed 
of  the  cases  brought  before  it  with  sufficient  rapidity.  The 
anti-labor  ministry  in  power  at  that  time  adopted  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  wage  boards  modeled  after  the  Victorian 
system,  whose  determinations  were  subject  to  appeal  to  a 
special  court  of  arbitration.  All  strikes  were  declared  illegal. 
A  system  of  fines  was  adopted  to  reach  the  union  funds. 
Strikes,  almost  of  the  character  of  rebellion,  followed,  and 
the  next  year  the  same  ministry  rushed  through  a  bill  ap- 
plicable to  strikes  in  certain  necessary  industries,  like  coal 
mining.  These  provided  a  penalty  of  not  exceeding  twelve 
months'  imprisonment  for  instigating  strikes  and  the  same 
length  of  time  for  mere  participation  in  a  strike  meeting. 
Immediately  there  followed  a  strike  of  all  the  coal  miners  in 
New  South  Wales.  The  situation  became  intolerable  and  the 
Labor  Party  came  back  to  power.  A  new  act  was  passed  in 
1912.  The  severe  penalties  were  withdrawn  and  special  con- 
ciliation boards  were  created  for  mine  workers. 

But  neither  under  anti-labor  ministries  nor  tmder  the  present 
labor  ministry  is  New  South  Wales  industrially  quiet.  Frantic 
assertion  of  authority  has  been  followed  by  flabbiness  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.  This  has  resulted  in  a  series  of 
headless  strikes.*  The  officials  of  the  union,  who  might  be 
prosecuted,  make  a  show  of  dissuading  the  men,  and  the  men 
strike  with  neither  political  nor  economic  consequences,  as 
the  government  will  not  prosecute  the  rank  and  file,  and 
the  employer  is  bound  by  the  awards.    Practically  the  com- 

^  Based  on  the  report  of  the  American  Trade  Commission  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the  Australian   Worker^ 
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pulsory  arbitration  system  of  New  South  Wales  has  become 
an  imperfect  wage-board  system. 

Among  the  other  states,  Western  Australia  copied  the  New 
Zealand  model  in  its  first  law  of  1902.  But,  as  in  New  Zea- 
land, the  district  conciliation  boards  proved  a  failure.  In  the 
laws  of  19 1 2  they  were  abolished,  and  now  the  court  may  ap- 
point advisers  or  "  assessors  *'  to  assist  it.  Interestingly  enough, 
union  preference,  provided  in  the  earlier  law,  disappears  from 
the  later  one  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  new  law  was  passed 
by  a  labor  ministry.  Reports  of  the  actual  working  of  the 
law  are  contradictory.  The  two  other  states,  Queensland  and 
South  Australia,  passed  their  first  law  in  191 2,  in  both  cases 
by  the  anti-labor  party.  The  Queensland  law  was  the  result 
of  a  street-car  strike.  The  South  Australian  law  is  noteworthy 
for  its  severe  and  elaborate  penalties  for  acts  connected  with 
strikes,  such  as  picketing.  These  systems  have  been  in  exist- 
ence too  short  a  time  to  show  their  actual  working. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  new  Commonwealth  constitu- 
tion of  Australia,  adopted  in  1899,  was  the  right  to  create  a 
compulsory  arbitration  court  for  interstate  disputes.  This 
right  was  made  substantial  in  1904  by  the  passage  of  the 
industrial  arbitration  act.  The  law  was  modeled  on  the  1901 
act  of  New  South  Wales.  There  was  no  system  of  wage 
boards,  but  simply  a  single  court  of  arbitration  with  its  presi- 
dent the  sole  member.  This  court  not  only  hears  appeals, 
but  can  on  its  own  initiative  summon  parties.  Its  determina- 
tions are  final,  but  it  **may"  state  a  case  to  the  high  court 
(the  supreme  court  of  the  Commonwealth)  for  advice.  As 
in  the  New  South  Wales  law,  no  prosecution  can  be  started 
against  any  one  for  a  strike  or  a  lockout  without  the  consent 
of  the  court.  Since  this  consent  has  never  been  given  in 
the  case  of  a  strike  the  law  is  scarcely  more  than  a  minimum 
wage  law. 

The  scope  of  its  power  in  relation  to  the  state  courts  is,  for 
us,  the  most  interesting  question.  The  law  gives  to  the  court 
power  over  "disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one 
state" — except  in  regard  to  disputes  in  agricultural  indus- 
tries. Subsequent  acts  have  attempted  to  enlarge  its  scope, 
but  have  been  declared  unconstitutional,  and  when  Justice 
Higgins,  the  president,  has  submitted  a  case  to  the  high  court, 
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the  rulings  of  the  court  have  usually  been  restrictive  against 
the  Commonwealth.  Uncertainty  has  remained  as  to  what 
is  a  "dispute"  and  what  is  really  meant  by  "extending  be- 
yond the  limits  of  one  state."  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  request 
for  a  change  of  wages  paid  by  two  different  employers  in  two 
different  states  constitutes  a  "dispute  extending  beyond  the 
limits  of  one  state"  the  Commonwealth  court  can  strip  the 
state  courts  of  any  real  power.  Already  the  court  has  deter- 
mined wages  on  the  local  tramways  from  Perth  on  the  west 
coast  to  Brisbane  on  the  east  coast. 

A  curious  distinction  has  been  made  by  the  high  court,  by 
which  wage-board  decisions  of  Victoria  are  considered  part 
of  the  Victorian  law  and  have  restrictive  power  over  rulings 
by  the  Commonwealth  Court  of  Arbitration,  where  applied 
within  that  state,  while  the  awards  of  arbitration  courts  of  the 
several  states  are  not  regarded  as  law  and  have  no  restrictive 
power.  This  led  in  191a  to  the  employers  of  Victoria  petition- 
ing that  the  building  trade  laborers  of  that  state  be  brought 
tmder  a  state  wage  board,  as  the  latter  were  seeking,  with  the 
btiilding  laborers  of  other  states,  to  come  under  the  Common- 
wealth Court  of  Arbitration.  The  Labor  Party  stands  com- 
mitted to  the  abolition  of  state  courts  of  arbitration,  their  place 
to  be  taken  by  district  courts  under  the  authority  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Unlike  New  Zealand,  there  can  be  no  legal  strike  in  Aus- 
tralia outside  of  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  since  the  compulsory 
arbitration  laws  have  "blanket"  provisions  against  strikes 
and  lockouts.  But,  with  governments  either  ptirely  labor  or 
ptuely  anti-labor,  the  administration  of  these  laws  seems  to 
have  been,  at  least  in  New  South  Wales,  either  absurdly  flabby 
or  absurdly  frantic.  Instead  of  the  government  acting  as  a 
judge  it  becomes  a  plainti£E  or  defendant  determining  the  ad- 
ministration of  law. 

More  Commonwealth  ministries  have  been  wrecked  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  of  "union  preference"  than  on  any  other 
question.  Union  preference,  which  is  used  as  a  harmless  bait 
in  New  Zealand  to  bring  labor  unions  under  the  act,  becomes 
a  grave  political  question  in  the  states  and  in  the  Common- 
wealth, where  the  vote  of  labor  and  its  opponent  is  very  close. 
New  South  Wales  has  adopted  union  preference  in  its  com- 
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pulsory  arbitration  acts.  Rather  curiously,  Western  Australia, 
with  the  strongest  labor  party  of  all  the  states,  repealed,  in 
19 12,  the  provisions  regarding  union  preference  which  had 
existed  in  the  act  of  1902.  The  Commonwealth  court  has  had 
the  right  to  grant  union  preference,  but  Justice  Higgins,  al- 
though once  a  member  of  a  labor  ministry,  grants  imion  prefer- 
ence, not  as  in  New  Zealand  in  cases  where  there  is  a  strong 
union,  but  only  in  cases  where  a  union  has  been  oppressed. 

In  most  of  the  states  decisions  are  based  on  existing  strength 
of  the  parties,  and  are  similar,  therefore,  to  decisions  in  a  court 
of  voluntary  arbitration.  But  Justice  Higgins  of  the  Com- 
monwealth court  has  chosen  for  his  minimtun  for  the  lowest 
paid  laborers  not  the  customary  wage,  nor  a  wage  based  on 
the  strength  of  the  union,  but  a  wage  based  on  a  standard  of 
living.  This  was  most  sharply  shown  in  the  decision  in  19 14 
in  the  case  of  the  dock  laborers,  where  probable  annual  earn- 
ings, taking  into  account  fluctuations  of  employment,  were 
taken  as  the  basis  for  an  hourly  wage.^  We  have  thus  trav- 
eled far  from  voluntary  arbitration  or  strikes,  with  wages  de- 
termined by  the  strength  of  the  two  parties,  far  from  minimum 
wages  based  on  what  the  more  reputable  employers  pay,  to  a 
determination  of  wages  on  a  consumers'  standard  of  living. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Commonwealth  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion has  been  marked  by  more  explicit  definition  of  its  powers 
and  the  establishment  of  precedents.  Two  amendments  to 
the  Commonwealth  act  were  made  in  1915  and  1918.  The 
earlier  amendment  enabled  a  justice  of  the  high  court  to  decide 
finally  whether  a  dispute  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
one  state,  which  was  the  chief  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the 
court  of  arbitration.  The  court  affirmed  the  right  of  free 
bargaining  in  the  case  of  workers  refusing  to  accept  hire  at 
the  minimum  wage,  when  they  believed  their  skill  rated  a 
higher  wage.  In  the  consideration  of  minimum  wage  princi- 
ples during  the  war,  the  court  continued  its  policy  of  basing 
the  minimum  on  a  standard  of  living.  The  tendency,  how- 
ever, was  to  make  the  wages  of  the  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  meet;  the  basic  wage  was  increased,  but  the  second- 
ary wage  was  increased  only  by  the  pre-war  margin  between 


^  New  StaUsman,  June  6,  19 14,  p.  262. 
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the  two  scales,  not  proportionally.  One  of  the  most  fruitful 
features  of  the  court's  power  is  its  right  to  appoint  ''boards 
of  reference/'  by  means  of  which  the  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  unions  with  employers  is  encouraged.  Of  late  these 
"boards  of  reference"  have  tended  to  develop  along  the  lines 
of  the  Whitley  suggestions  in  Great  Britain. 

Dtiring  the  past  three  years  there  have  been  but  four  strikes 
without  previous  reference  to  the  court.  The  miners*  strike  of 
October,  1916,  was  mainly  political  in  its  aspects,  and  could 
not  be  attributed  to  either  the  success  or  the  f ailtire  of  the 
act.  However,  in  June,  1917,  the  glass-bottle  makers  struck 
without  reference  to  the  court,  and  only  by  the  power  of  the 
court  to  call  a  compulsory  conference  were  the  unions  penal- 
ized and  the  men  forced  back  to  work  on  the  employers'  terms, 
In  the  sympathetic  strike  of  waterside  workers  in  August, 
19 1 7,  the  court  was  powerless  to  act,  inasmuch  as  the  stoppage 
was  not  in  direct  violation  of  the  terms  of  its  award.  The 
prime  minister  sought  to  cancel  the  registration  of  the  union 
with  the  court,  hoping  thereby  to  kill  the  award  under  which 
it  was  working.  The  principle  involved  was  whether  the  court 
had  jurisdiction  over  a  sympathetic  strike  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  any  one  state.  The  settlement  finally  made  by 
mediation  of  Justice  Higgins  with  union  leaders  denied  the 
court's  jurisdiction  over  sympathetic  strikes.^  A  recrudes- 
cence of  this  strike  occurred  in  September,  1919.  The  tmion 
apparently  harbored  its  grievance  against  the  government  for 
high-handed  action  in  the  previous  dispute,  and  added  to  this 
grudge  some  of  the  ''direct  action"  principles  of  sjmdicalists. 
The  union  announced  its  strike  to  the  court  twenty-four  hours 
beforehand,  but  in  attempts  at  settlement  of  wage  demands 
the  court  twice  used  the  comptilsory  conference  method  with- 
out success.  At  the  end  of  19 19  the  ultimate  outcome  was 
still  in  doubt;  but  the  instance  indicates  that  labor's  opinion 
of  the  court  is  not  unanimously  favorable,  nor  is  the  court's 
compulsory  power  always  effective  in  serious  disputes. 

c,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  Canada  and  the  United 
States  we  again  contrast  the  situation  of  the  classes.  Australia 
is  ruled  by  a  labor  party.     Labor  in  the  United  States  has  never 

'  H.  B.  Higgins,  "A  New  Province  for  Law  and  Order,"  Harvard  Law 
Review,  January,  19 19,  pp.  189-217, 
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been  a  chief  minority  party.  Where  it  has  been  a  straight 
conflict  between  labor  on  one  side  and  the  other  elements  of 
society  on  the  other  side,  labor  has  been  defeated  at  the  polls. 
Again,  in  regard  to  unionization,  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
are  unionized  in  but  a  few  industries.  Organized  labor  is, 
for  the  most  part,  organized  skilled  labor.  Such  labor  is 
strong  at  industrial  bargaining;  it  is  weak  only  at  the  polls. 
It  is  therefore  no  blindness,  but  wise  calculation,  which  has  set 
the  leaders  of  organized  labor  against  government  interference 
in  industrial  disputes.  They  could  not  coimt  on  controlling 
government,  and  they  cannot  predict  what  standard  the  gov- 
ernment would  use  in  its  awards.  Unions  which  have  gained 
for  their  members  the  more  desirable  conditions  of  labor  are 
not  willing  to  risk  what  they  have  gained  for  a  doubtful  stand- 
ard imposed  by  the  outside  public  which  might  take  into 
accoimt  the  average  and  not  the  exceptional  condition  of 
labor. 

The  employers,  also,  are  afraid  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
Through  their  voting  rights  alone  they  have  even  less  power 
at  the  polls  than  the  skilled  workmen.  Only  by  other  means 
and  by  the  aid  of  other  classes  can  they  control  politics. 

There  is  but  one  class  which  would  be  likely  to  gain  by  en- 
forcing higher  standards.  It  is  the  immense  but  miscellane- 
ous class  of  imskilled  and  semi-skilled  men,  and  of  women  and 
children.     They  have  no  voice  to  make  their  wishes  known. 

Against  the  joint  opposition  of  organized  labor  and  capital, 
compulsory  arbitration  makes  little  headway  in  the  legisla- 
tures, in  spite  of  the  agitation  that  follows  every  great  strike. 
Only  occasionally  has  it  come  within  the  zone  of  practical 
politics.  Once  was  when  the  anthracite  coal  strike  of  1902 
put  the  volimtary  system  to  a  considerable  strain.  Arbitra- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  employers  only  after  pressure  was 
put  upon  them  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  A 
second  time  was  in  1920,  when  the  ICansas  agrarian  legisla- 
ture, at  a  special  session  called  for  the  purpose,  adopted  the 
first  real  compulsory  arbitration  law  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  report  on  the  arbitration  award  governing  the  de- 
mands of  the  eastern  locomotive  engineers  in  191 2,  the  chair- 
man, representing  the  public,  advocated  a  permanent  wage 
commission  and  added:   ''Is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  that  men 
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in  the  Bervice  of  public  utilities  shall  partially  surrender  their 
liberty  in  the  matter  of  qxiitting  employment,  so  that  the 
nation  as  a  whole  may  not  suffer  disproportionately? "  ^  The 
sharpest  criticism  of  this  doctrine  came  from  the  minority 
report  representing  the  engineers:  ''To  insure  the  permanent 
industrial  peace  so  much  desired  will  require  a  broader  states- 
manship than  that  which  will  shackle  the  rights  of  a  large 
group  of  oiu:  citizens."  *  When  the  western  railroad  arbitra- 
tion of  191 5  resulted  tuisatisfactorily  to  the  brotherhoods  the 
minority,  representing  them,  protested  that  "no  act  by  a 
governmental  tribimal  could  more  keenly  bring  home  to  the 
wage-earners  of  this  cotmtry  the  consideration  they  might  ex- 
pect if  boards  imder  governmental  supervision  and  control 
were  to  review  and  adjust  their  wages  and  working  conditions 
on  that  basis/'  And  so  the  nmtter  in  the  main  stands:  the 
employers  are  dissatisfied  with  what  they  consider  one-sided 
compulsory  arbitration,  the  employees  attack  any  greater 
measure  of  coercion. 

One  of  the  objections  frequently  raised  against  compulsory 
arbitration  is  its  tmconstitutionality  in  violation  of  the  thir- 
teenth amendment,  in  that  it  imposes  involtmtary  servitude 
other  than  ptmishment  for  crime.  This  objection  is  probably 
not  sound.  We  have  already  seen'  that  qtiitting  work  col- 
lectively in  pursuance  of  an  unlawful  agreement  contains  the 
element  of  conspiracy  which  makes  a  strike  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  quitting  of  work.  Such  a  concerted 
agreement  may  be  enjoined  and  punished  as  contempt,  and 
there  are  sufficient  precedents  in  the  decisions  to  warrant  the 
constitutionality  of  imposing  penalties,  should  a  compulsory 
arbitration  law  be  shrewdly  drafted  and  popularly  supported. 
It  is  not  enough  to  raise  the  objection  of  constitutionality, 
for  constitutions  change  with  interpretation.  The  lasting  ob- 
jections must  be  found  elsewhere. 

While  the  United  States  has  not  gone  very  far  with  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  and  Canada  has  not  adopted  it  at  all. 


1  R$port  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  in  the  Matter  of  the  Controversy  be- 
tween the  Eastern  Railroads  and  the  Brotherhood  of  LocomoHoe  Engineers^ 
1912,  p.  107. 
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» See  "The  Law  of  Conspiracy,"  pp.  101-104. 
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both  countries  have  for  several  years  maintained  coercive 
features  at  three  different  steps  in  the  procedure  of  govern- 
mental arbitration.  These  are  compulsory  investigation,  the 
enforcement  of  awards  which  have  been  accepted  by  both 
parties,  and  the  prohibition  of  sudden  change  of  terms  or 
sudden  strikes  or  lockouts. 

The  first  is  for  the  sake  of  official  and  public  information. 
Directly  it  can  have  no  effect  on  the  bargaining  rights  and  the 
bargaining  tactics  of  the  two  parties.  It  is  embodied  in  some 
of  the  state  laws  of  voltmtary  arbitration  and  was  a  part  of 
the  federal  act  of  1888.^  But  when  it  was  proposed  in  the 
Townsend  bill  in  1904  to  give  that  power  again  to  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  President,  the  bill  was  defeated,  for  at  the 
hearing  appeared  against  it  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  and  the 
American  Anti-boycott  Association. 

In  the  Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  col- 
lective bargaining  itself  was  for  the  first  time  in  North  America 
made  subject  to  the  coercion  of  government.  That  act  makes 
a  sudden  change  of  terms  and  a  strike  or  lockout  without 
sufficient  notice  unlawful  in  a  certain  class  of  industries 
affected  with  a  public  interest.  The  industries  are  public 
utilities  and  mines.  In  1906,  the  year  before  its  passage, 
there  had  been  a  prolonged  strike  in  the  Alberta  coal  mines 
which  threatened  a  coal  famine.  The  act  makes  it  unlawful 
in  such  industries  to  change  the  terms  of  employment  without 
thirty  days'  notice,  and  requires  that,  if  within  that  time 
appeal  is  taken  to  the  minister  of  labor,  the  terms  of  employ- 
ment shall  remain  the  same  pending  an  investigation.  It  is 
likewise  unlawful  to  strike  or  lock  out  imtil  after  a  hearing 
and  findings  by  the  investigating  board.  Then  either  a  change 
of  terms,  or  a  strike,  or  a  lockout  is  perfectly  lawftd.  The  act 
is  coercive  only  against  the  sudden  strike  and  the  sudden 
change  of  terms.  Upon  application  the  minister  of  labor  ap- 
points a  board  to  which  the  employees  nominate  one  man, 
the  employers  another,  and  the  two  men  nominate  the  chair- 
man. In  case  of  failure  to  nominate  the  minister  does  the 
selecting. 


See  "Mediation  by  Government,"  pp.  137,  I38(, 
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The  success  of  the  law  seems  attributable  largely  to  the 
conciliatory  efforts  of  the  department  of  labor,  to  dislike  for 
publicity  rather  than  fear  of  penalty,  and  to  the  "existence  of 
a  means  of  negotiation  rather  than  a  means  of  restriction." 
From  the  inception  of  the  act  to  December,  1916,  there  were 
204  illegal  strikes  or  lockouts,  two  of  them  lockouts.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  these  stoppages  occurred 
without  either  party  seeking  the  aid  of  the  act.  An  ille- 
gal strike  or  lockout  tmder  the  law  is  action  taken  be- 
fore reporting  the  dispute  to  the  board,  or  before  the 
investigation  and  report  of  a  legally  constituted  board. 
There  have  been  only  eleven  prosecutions,  with  aggregate 
fines  of  $1,660.^  The  employers  favor  the  law.  As  to  the 
emplojrees,  the  miners  are  hostile,  the  railroad  men 
generally  favor  it.  Other  classes  of  labor  are  mild  in  their 
attitude. 

The  Canadian  disputes  act  instantly  appealed  to  the  public 
or  to  the  employers  of  other  lands.  Part  of  its  machinery 
was  adopted  the  following  year  (1908)  in  New  Zealand.  An 
act  somewhat  similar  was  passed  in  the  Transvaal  in  1909. 
Bills  based  on  its  principles  were  introduced  into  the  legisla- 
tures of  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  California,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  upheaval  in  Colorado  in  1914-1915  that  a 
law  was  actually  passed  in  the  United  States  embodying 
restrictions  on  change  of  terms  of  employment  and  on  strikes 
and  lockouts. 

The  law  of  1915  *  gives  to  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Colorado,  among  its  other  powers,  the  power  to  compel  a 
hearing  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  dispute,  and  to  deliver  an 
award,  which,  like  those  under  the  Canadian  act,  is  not 
mandatory.  As  in  the  Canadian  act,  change  of  terms  of  em- 
ployment, strikes,  and  lockouts  are  prohibited  until  after  thirty 
days'  notice  and  imtil  after  a  hearing  and  award  if  such  hear- 
ing is  started  within  the  time  of  notice.  Going  beyond  the 
Canadian  act,  which  is  limited  to  public  utilities  and  mines, 
the  Colorado  law  covers  all  employees  except  those  in 
domestic  service,  in  agriculture,  and  in  establishments  em- 

1  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  pp.  l-ii. 
«  Colorado,  Laws  19151  C.  180. 
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ploying  less  than  four  hands.  The  law  was  first  invoked* 
when  a  large  cracker  company  announced  a  decrease  of  wages 
to  take  effect  the  following  week.  Some  of  the  employees 
struck  and  the  commission  ordered  the  employers  to  submit 
their  proposed  reduction  to  the  commission  and  the  employees 
to  resume  work.  Both  sides  obeyed.'  *'No  longer  is  a  strike 
a  private  affair/'  was  the  editorial  comment  in  a  prominent 
Denver  paper.*  Continued  experience  tmder  the  law  causes 
the  industrial  commission  to  report  that  it  has  amply  accom- 
plished the  purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted.  The  provision 
requiring  thirty  days'  notice  before  a  change  in  terms  of  em- 
ployment, **  against  which  violent  criticism  has  been  directed, 
has  saved  the  sittiation  inntmierable  times."  *  During  the  year 
and  a  half  ending  with  October,  1918,  a  total  of  196  cases 
were  recorded  by  the  commission,  which  states  that  "there 
were  not  over  half  a  dozen  controversies  or  strikes  occurring 
in  this  state  since  this  commission  has  been  in  office  which 
are  not  included"  in  this  list.  In  connection  with  145  of  the 
196  cases  reported  on,  the  statutory  thirty-day  notice  was 
given;  only  nine  strikes  occurred  without  such  notice.  Fifty- 
eight  disputes  were  settled  by  an  award  of  the  commission 
or  after  conference  with  it,  and  seventy-eight  by  the  employ- 
ers and  employees  concerned,  in  many  of  which  cases  the 
joint  conferences  were  suggested  or  directed  by  the  commis- 
sion. In  five  cases  commission  awards  were  accepted  by  the 
employers  but  rejected  by  the  men. 

The  Kansas  law  of  1920  establishing  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion creates  a  **  court  of  industrial  relations,"  composed  of 
three  judges  appointed  by  the  governor  for  three-year  terms. 
The  manufacture  of  food  products,  the  manufacture  of  **  cloth- 
ing and  all  manner  of  wearing  apparel  in  common  use  by  the 
people,"  the  mining  or  production  of  fuel,  "the  transportation 
of  all  food  products  and  articles  or  substances  entering  into 
wearing  apparel  or  fuel,"  and  all  public  utilities  and  common 
carriers  as  defined  tmder  the  general  statutes  of  Kansas,  are 
declared  to  be  affected  with  a  public  interest  and  therefore 
subject  to  supervision  by  the  state  "for  the  purpose  of  pre- 

^  August,  191 5.  '  Rocky  Mountain  News,  August  10,  1915. 

*Ibid.,  August  II,  1915. 

*  Industrial  Comimssion  of  Colorado,  Second  Report,  191 8,  p.  99. 
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serving  the  public  peace,  protecting  the  public  health,  pre- 
venting industrial  strife,  disorder  and  waste,  and  securing 
regular  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  business  directly  affecting 
the  living  conditions  of  the  people."     In  case  of  a  serious 
controversy  in  any  of  the  industries  covered,  the  court  of 
indtistrial  relations  is  authorized  on  its  own  motion,  or  on 
complaint  of  any  ten  tax-paying  citizens  in  the  locality,  to 
stunmon  the  parties  before  it  and  to  investigate  the  conditions 
of  the  industry.    The  findings  of  the  court  are  to  state 
"specifically  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  said  in- 
dustry .  .  .  should  be  thereafter  conducted."    The  court  is 
to  ''order  such  changes,  if  any,  as  are  necessary  to  be  made  in 
and  about  the  conduct  of  said  indtistry  ...  in  the  matter  of 
working  and  living  conditions,  hours  of  labor,  rules  and  prac- 
tices, and  a  reasonable  minimum  wage  or  standard  of  wages." 
The  standards  set  up,  however,  must  be  **6uch  as  to  enable 
such  industries  ...  to  produce  or  transport  their  products  or 
continue  their  operations  and  thus  to  promote  the  general 
welfare."    The  court  is  empowered  to  bring  suit  in  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  to  compel  compliance  with  any 
of  its  orders.    On  the  other  hand,  either  party  to  a  contro- 
versy which  feels  aggrieved  at  an  order  may  sue  within  ten 
days  to  compel  the  court  of  industrial  relations  to  issue  a 
reasonable  order.    The  right  of  collective  bargaining  is  ex- 
pressly recognized,  but  strikes,  picketing,  boycotting,  and 
similar  acts  to  enforce  labor's  claims  are  forbidden.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  discharge  of  employees  for  bringing  contro- 
versies to  the  attention  of  the  court,  or  for  testifying  before 
it,  is  prohibited,  and  the  right  of  workmen  to  quit  their  em- 
ployment individually  is  not  restricted.    In  case  of  actual 
suspension  or  limitation  of  operation  in  any  industry  covered 
by  the  act,  the  court  may  take  it  over  and  operate  it  during 
the  emergency.    Employers  and  workmen  in  industries  to 
which  the  act  does  not  apply  nnay  volimtarily  submit  their 
disputes  to  the  court.    To  give  the  justices  of  the  coiut  con- 
tinuous first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  life 
and  labor,  they  are  authorized  to  make  studies  of  industrial 
matters  either  within  the  state  or  elsewhere.    Soon  after  the 
enactment  of  this  measure  in  Kansas,  efforts  to  secure  similar 
legislation  were  begun  in  several  other  states. 
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4.  Unions  op  Govbrnment  Employees 

With  the  broadening  scope  of  the  state  as  an  industrial 
employer,  the  collective  bargain  is,  in  some  cases,  entered  upon 
even  by  the  government  with  its  employees.  Here  it  presents 
a  peculiar  problem.  The  state  ^  employs  permanently  larger 
bodies  of  workers  than  any  other  single  employer.*  It  is  not 
subject  to  the  competition  that  limits  the  private  employer  in 
his  bargain  with  labor,  and  it  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  employee  with  the  suffrage  becomes  in  a  measure  his  own 
employer.  In  such  states  as  allow  practically  universal  suf- 
frage it  then  seems  less  necessary  for  the  public  employee  to 
use  the  weapon  of  strike  or  boycott  employed  by  the  private 
worker  in  his  struggle  for  better  wages  and  working  conditions. 

(i)  Recognition  of  Unions 

The  right  of  the  public  employee  to  strike  is  not  conceded 
by  government,  although  in  many  countries  the  right  of  gov- 
emment  workers  to  organize  is  not  denied  them.  Russia, 
under  the  old  regime,*  Turkey,*  and  Roumania  *  forbade  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  government  employees  under 
penalty,  and  even  in  republican  Prance  pubUc  strikes  are 
forbidden  and  punished,'  while  the  right  of  public  employees 
to  organize  is  at  least  doubtful  and  certainly  restricted.^  Even 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Australasia  and  the  United  States, 


^  Meaning  the  governmental  unit,  national,  state,  or  municipal. 

*  The  Umted  States  government  on  June  30,  19 14,  had  in  its  employ 
482,721  persons  (United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Report,  191 5, 
p.  6),  approximately  the  same  number  as  employed  in  the  entire  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  the  United  States.  To  this  number  should  be  added 
the  employees  of  state  and  local  governments. 

*  Imperial  ukase  of  December,  1905  {BulUHn  of  the  IntemaHonal  Labor 
Office,  Vol.  I,  1906,  p.  51). 

*  Act  of  November  6,  1908  (Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  1908,  p.  331). 

»  Decree  of  December  19,  1909  (Ibid,,  Vol.  V,  1910,  p.  437). 

*  Order  of  March  18,  1909,  relating  to  the  organization  of  disciplinary 
committees  of  the  outdoor  staffs  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  service, 
providing  penalties  for  "collective  or  concerted  refusal'  on  the  part 
of  the  staff.     {Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  1909,  p.  293.) 

'  The  minister  of  public  education  maintained  in  1^12  that  under  the 
law  of  1884,  which  gave  legal  standing  to  labor  umons,  syndicates  of 
teachers  were  not  recognized,  and  such  a  syndicate  was  dissolved  by  the 
Prendi  government.     See  American  Federatianist,  February,  19 13,  p.  136. 
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wh^ire  government  employees  are  nominally  allowed  to  com- 
bine, trade  unionism  among  public  employees  is  not  freely 
tolerated,  there  being  still  a  general  sentiment  that  opposition 
of  public  emplo3rees  to  the  government  savors  strongly  of 
insubordination  and  unpatriotism.^  This  feeling  became  very 
manifest  in  the  summer  of  1919,  when  efforts  of  the  police 
and  fire  departments  to  organize  in  several  American  cities 
were  met  by  the  almost  unanimous  opposition  of  the  authori- 
ties. In  Boston  the  discharge  of  several  policemen  for  join- 
ing a  union  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
led  to  a  strike  in  which  the  men  were  finally  defeated  and  a 
new  force  was  organized.  About  the  same  time,  after  police 
strikes  in  London  and  other  centers,  the  British  Parliament 
amended  its  police  law  to  prohibit  constables  in  England  and 
Wales  from  joining  or  remaining  members  of  any  trade  tmion 
intended  to  "influence  the  pay,  pensions,  or  conditions  of 
service  of  any  police  force."  *  Canada  also,  by  a  cabinet 
order,  prohibited  government  employees  from  joining  labor 
unions.  The  opposition  to  organization  among  civil  employ- 
ees is  especially  strong  in  France,  where  unionism  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  real  danger,  due  largely  to  the  great  postal 
and  railway  strikes.*  At  the  same  time  the  feeling  of  the  em- 
ployees, as  expressed  in  the  international  conference  of  public 
employees  (August,  1907),  is  that  the  employee,  even  on  public 
works,  has  a  right  to  organize  and  strike  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing desired  concessions  as  to  conditions  of  employment.*  In 
the  United  States,  in  1902,  the  President  by  executive  order, 
amended  in  1906,  forbade  all  government  employees  directly 
or  indirectly  to  solicit  an  increase  of  pay  or  to  influence  legis- 
lation in  their  behalf,  save  through  the  heads  of  departments 
in  which  they  served.  The  protest  of  the  unions  ^  led  to  the 
act  of  191 2,  adopted  as  a  rider  to  the  Post  Office  appropriation 


^  New  Statesman^  May  8,  1915,  special  supplement  on  "State  and 
Municipal  Enterpnse,"  p.  22. 

'  9  and  10  George  5,  C.  46  (1919). 

'  An  account  of  the  postal  strike  and  its  cause  may  be  found  in  J.  H. 
Harley,  New  Social  Democracy,  1 9 1 1 ,  pp.  1 22-1 43.  Also  see  Graham  Tay- 
lor, "Unionizing  Government  Employees,"  The  Survey,  May  8, 1909,  p.  2at6. 

^  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bulletin  No.  88,  May,  191  o,  p.  867. 

'  See  American  Federationisi,  January,  191 5,  p.  28;  also  January,  191 2, 
p.  36;  January,  1914,  p.  51, 
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act,^  which  pennits  post  office  employees  to  petition  Congress, 
but  forbids  them  to  affiliate  with  any  outside  organization 
which  imposes  upon  them  an  obligation  to  strike,  or  purposes 
to  assist  them  in  any  strike  against  the  government.*  The 
executive  order  applies  only  to  the  activities  of  unions  of  pub- 
lic employees  influencing  Congress.  It  does  not  prevent  or- 
ganizations within  the  department  nor  collective  bargaining 
with  the  department.  Such  collective  bargaining  exists  in  a 
crude  form  in  departments  reqtiiring  skilled  labor,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  War  Department,  a  complete  scheme  of  arbitration 
has  been  worked  out  for  the  arsenal  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  for 
all  mechanical  employees.  This  provides  for  a  mediation 
board  of  an  equal  number  of  members  elected  by  the  employees 
and  officers  appointed  by  the  commanding  officer.  There  is  a 
supreme  mediation  board  at  Washington,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  national  unions  to  which  the  arsenal  workers 
belong,  and  officers  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Appeal  lies  to  the  Secretary  of  War.*  A  similar  arrangement 
had  been  worked  out  in  the  street-cleaning  department  of 
New  York  in  1896.*  A  further  development  in  the  direction 
of  employees'  representation  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment enterprises  was  introduced  toward  the  end  of  1918  in 
the  federal  arsenal  at  Rock  Island,  111.  The  men  selected  an 
advisory  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  War  Department, 
were  allowed  to  choose  their  own  foremen,  and  had  a  voice  in 
fixing  piece-work  prices.  The  experiment  resulted,  according 
to  an  official  statement,  in  reduced  expenses,  increased  pro- 
duction, and  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation 
among  the  workers.* 

Other  governments  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  forms 
of  collective  bargaining  with  employees.  In  New  Zealand 
the  act  of  1908  •  provides  that  any  society  of  railway  employees 
may  register  and  become  officially  recognized  by  the  govem- 

•  Congresstanal  Record,  Vol.  XLVIII,  1912,  p.  11819. 

•  United  States,  Laws  19 12,  C.  389,  Sec.  6. 

•See  O.  O.  10225-582,  "Instructions  in  regard  to  Hearings  of  Griev- 
ances, issued  January  9,  191 5,  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  to  the  Com- 
manding Officer,  Watertown  Arsaial." 

^  See  Commons,  Labor  and  Administration^  I9i3i  PP>  108-113. 

•John  A.  Pitch,  "Manufacturing  for  Theur  Government,"  The  Survey^ 
September  13,  1919,  pp.  846-847. 

•  Bulletin  0/  the  International  Iflbor  Offiu^  Vol,  III,  1908,  p.  312, 
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ment.  It  may  then  enter  into  an  'industrial  agreement "  with 
the  minister  of  railways  and,  by  registration,  the  articles  of 
agreement  are  brought  under  government  enforcement.  Any 
appeal  goes  before  the  court  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  a 
judge  and  representatives  of  the  government  and  employees. 
After  a  hearing  the  award  takes  the  form  of  a  new  compulsory 
agreement  or  an  enforcement  of  the  old.  There  are  appeal 
boards  for  postal  and  telegraph  employees,*  tramway  em- 
ployees,* and  public-school  teachers;  and  any  ten  or  more 
teachers  may  organize  a  society,  which,  like  the  railway  or- 
ganization, registers  and  has  corporate  existence.' 

The  French  plan  for  railway  administration  does  not  recog- 
nize an  employees'  tmion  as  such,  but  goes  farther  than  the 
New  Zealand  scheme  in  arranging  for  cooperation  between 
government  and  employees.  Officials  and  workers  are  repre- 
sented on  the  various  committees  by  their  chosen  delegates. 
Thus,  in  the  councils  and  grades  committee  they  help  prepare 
reports  and  lists  of  premiums  and  promotions.  As  delegates 
they  are  part  of  the  council  of  inquiry  whose  duty  it  is  to 
express  an  opinion  on  all  important  questions  of  discipline 
submitted  by  the  general  manager.*  In  addition  there  are 
the  representative  district  councils,  which  act  as  buffers  be- 
tween the  railway  administration  and  the  employees,  make 
explanations,  and  administer  necessary  reprimands.  Officials 
no  longer  reprimand  workmen.  Above  the  district  councils  is 
the  Conseil  de  Reseau,*  the  supreme  advisory  board  of  the 
whole  state  railway  system.  Of  the  twenty-one  members 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  works,  four  are  working 
employees.* 

In  the  Prussian  Kulway  system,  autocratic  as  it  is,  there 

^Act  of  October  24,  1894.  New  Zealand  Statutes,  1894,  post  and 
telemph  department  act. 

*  An  act  to  amend  the  tramways  act,  1908,  New  Zealand  Statutes, 
1910,  p.  370. 

•Act  of  October  31,  1895,  New  Zealand  Statutes.  1895.  School 
teachers  in  the  Unit^  States  have  also  organized  and  affiliated  with 
a  central  federation.     (American  Federationist,  January,  1903,  p.  15.) 

*  Report  of  State  Railwa3rs  Administratic*i  for  1909.     (New  Statesman. 
May  8,  191 5,  special  supplement  on  "State  and  Municipal  Enterprise, 
p.  25.) 

*  Instituted  by  ministerial  decree  Sepjtember  24,  191 1.     (Ibid,,  p.  25.) 

*  New  Statesman,  May  8,  191 5.  special  supplement  p.  35,  from  Emil 
Davies,  The  CoUectivist  State  in  the  Making,  19 14. 
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have  been  since  1892  a  series  of  advisory  committees  appointed 
by  the  minister  of  public  works>  whose  express  mission  it  is 
to  smooth  the  worldng  of  the  system  by  advising  on  all  pos- 
sible points  of  friction  between  management  and  operatives.^ 
In  the  Swiss  administration  it  is  said  to  be  an  invariable  cus- 
tom for  the  general  secretary  of  the  railwaymen's  trade  union 
to  be  appointed  a  full  member  of  the  board  of  administration, 
the  supreme  governing  authority  of  the  railway  system.* 

The  foregoing  are  instances  of  formal  agreements  sanctioned 
by  law  or  established  by  administrative  order.  Far  more  ex- 
tensive than  these  formal  agreements  is  the  unofficial  recog- 
nition of  unions,  especially  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
where  the  head  of  the  department  deals  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  union  and  then  issues  orders  conforming  to  the 
agreement  but  not  mentioning  the  imion.  In  this  respect  the 
collective  bargain  is  similar  to  that  of  certain  large  railway  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States  which  nominally  do  not  recognize  the 
railroad  brotherhoods,  but  actually  issue  orders,  through  the  gen- 
eral manager,  to  which  the  tmions  have  previously  consented. 

The  advantage  to  government  of  formal  recognition  of 
unions  consists  in  establishing  permanent  boards  of  arbitra- 
tion through  which  all  grievances  take  their  regular  course. 
Without  such  boards  the  unions,  through  political  influence, 
go  over  the  heads  of  the  departments  to  the  legislative  branch 
of  government.  This  is  proper  enough,  and,  indeed,  is  inev- 
itable under  tmiversal  suffrage,  no  matter  what  restrictions 
the  administration  attempts  to  place  upon  them.  But,  with 
permanent  boards  of  arbitration,  practically  all  grievances  and 
demands  of  the  tuiion  can  be  settled  within  the  department, 
leaving  to  the  legislature  (municipal,  state,  or  federal)  only 
the  general  policy  of  establishing  standards  of  hours  and 
wages  •  to  be  enforced  through  the  arbitration  boards. 

Outside  the  compulsory  systems  of  Australasia,  the  final 
appeal  from  arbitration  boards  lies  with  the  bead  of  the 
department.  In  the  war  department  it  is  the  secretary  of 
war.     In  the  street-cleaning  department  it  is  the  commissioner. 

1  New  Statesman^  May  8, 191 5,  special  supplement,  p.  25.  See  also  B.  S. 
Bradford,  "Prussian  Railway  Administration,"  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy,  Vol.  XXIX,  1907,  p.  310. 

>  New  Statesman,  May  8,  191  ■(,  special  supplement,  p.  25. 

«  See  "The  Minimum  Wage,'^p.  198;  "Hours  of  Labor,"  pp.  385,  386. 
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This  is  essential  in  any  voluntary  system  of  arbitration  in 
public  employment.  The  tmions  retain  the  right  to  strike 
if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  arbitration,  and  therefore  the 
head  of  the  department  must  finally  decide  as  against  a 
strike,  in  case  arbitration  fails. 

Another  distinction  between  unions  of  public  employees  and 
those  that  deal  with  private  employers  is  the  attitude  toward 
the  closed  shop.  Government  cannot  discriminate  between 
citizens,  as  can  private  employers,  and  must  maintain  the 
open  shop.^  But,  since  government  is  not  forced  by  com- 
petition to  cut  wages  or  lengthen  hours,  the  unions  do  not 
need  the  protection  which  the  closed  shop  gives  them.  Yet, 
under  the  compulsory  systems  of  New  Zealand  and  New  South 
Wales,  a  preferential  tmion  shop  is  maintained,  which  ap- 
proaches the  closed  shop.' 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a  semblance  of  union  prefer- 
ence in  the  statutory  requirements  of  four  states'  to  the 
effect  that  the  label  of  the  typographical  tmion  be  affixed  to  all 
public  printing.  However,  in  Maryland  this  law  seems  to  have 
been  disregarded,*  while  in  the  other  states  there  have  been 
no  court  decisions  supporting  the  law,  although  it  has  been 
observed.  In  at  least  eight  other  states  there  have  been  court 
decisions  adverse  to  discrimination  in  favor  of  organized  labor, 
in  regard  to  either  employment  on  public  works  or  the  use  of 
the  union  label  on  public  printing,*  on  the  groimd  that  the  re- 
striction of  employment  liius  imposed  is  unconstitutional. 

^  See  decisions  below. 

>  New  Zealand,  act  of  1908,  BuUelin  of  the  InUmational  Labor  Office^ 
Vol.  Ill,  1908,  p.  312.  New  South  Wales,  industrial  arbitration  act, 
Acts  of  Parliament.  1911-1912,  No.  17. 

'  Maryland,  Public  General  Laws  191 1,  Art.  78,  Sec  9;  see  also  Laws 
1910,  C.  698,  Art.  78;  Montana,  Revised  Code  1907,  Sec.  254;  Nevada, 
Revised  Laws  191 2,  Sec.  4309;  North  Dakota,  Laws  1919,0.  173. 

^  Reports  of  state  officials  do  not  carry  the  labeL 
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122  N.  W.  226  (1900).  Tennessee:  Marshal  &  Bruce  Company  i. 
Nashville,  109  Tenn.  495  (1Q02).  Michigan:  Lewis  v,  Detroit  Board  of 
Education,  13Q  Mich.  306  (1905).  Georgia:  Atlanta  v.  Stein,  iii  Ga. 
789,  36  S.  E.  932  (1900).  Nebraska:  Wright  v,  Hoctor,  9s  Neb. 
342,  145  N.  W.  70^  (1914)-  Alabama:  Inge  v.  Board  of  Public  Works, 
135  Ala.  187  (1902).  Ohio:  Qeveland  r.  Clements  Bros.  Construction 
Co.,  67  Ohio  St.  197  (1902). 
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(2)  Cooperative  Employment 

An  ofKcial  recognition  of  organizations  of  public  emplo3rees 
is  found  in  the  cooperative  employment  system.  There  are 
two  principal  methods,  the  first  of  which  is  the  cooperative 
day-labor  system,  as  applied  in  New  Zealand.*  This  is  a  time 
and  piece  work  system  under  which  men  out  of  employment 
arrange  themselves  in  small  groups,  averaging  about  fourteen 
(the  groups  were  at  first,  and  occasionally  still  are,  larger), 
select  one  or  two  "headmen,**  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
the  government  for  sections  of  public  work  at  "schedule 
rates"  based  on  the  estimates  of  govermnent  engineers  in 
charge  of  the  work.  The  plan  seems  to  have  worked  well  in 
New  Zealand,  but  not  so  well  in  New  South  Wales,  where  it 
has  been  confined  to  the  lowest  and  least  efficient  stratum  of 
workers.  Under  the  plan  the  government  is  responsible  for 
the  checking  up  and  actual  direction  of  the  work.  Evidently 
the  group  is  not  a  real  labor  union. 

The  second  form  is  foimd  principally  in  Prance  and  Italy  ,• 
where  workmen  organize  their  own  groups  and,  as  such,  con- 
tract  for  govermnent  work.  The  group  constitutes,  therefore, 
not  a  labor  union,  but  a  union  of  labor  contractors.  The 
officials  of  the  govermnent  are  not  in  charge  of  the  work, 
but  they  turn  it  over  to  the  groups,  the  plan  being  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  competitive  contract  system  rather  than  a  variety 
of  direct  employment.  The  government  authorities  favor 
these  societies  in  the  placing  of  contracts,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  steady  and  appreciable  growth  in  their  number  and 
undertakings. 


» Great  Britain,  Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Department,  Report  on  Co- 
operative  Contracts  Given  out  by  Public  Authorities  to  Associations  of  Work- 
men, Parliamentary  Papers ^  Vol.  LXXX,  1896. 

•  Victor  von  Borosim,  "The  Italian  Triple  Alliance  of  Labor,"  Ameri' 
can  Journal  of  Sociology^  Vol.  XIX,  1913-1914,  p.  204  ff. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

Minimum  wage  legislation  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  long 
line  of  attempts  to  equalize  the  power  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee in  making  the  wage  bargain.  In  contrast  with  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration,  either  voluntary  or  compulsory, 
which  take  place  only  after  a  demand  has  been  made  by  one 
party  and  refused  by  the  other,  minimum  wage  laws  seek 
to  regulate  the  wage  rate  before  any  dispute  over  the  terms 
of  the  wage  bargain  has  arisen.  Moreover,  interference  by 
the  state  between  the  parties  to  the  wage  bargain  through 
conciliation  or  arbitration  usually  implies  the  organization  of 
the  workers  and  the  existence  of  collective  bargaining.*  But 
in  any  modem  industrial  community  large  numbers  of  un- 
organized workers  are  found,  still  bargaining  individually,  em- 
ployed at  low  wages  and  apparently  tmable  to  make  any 
effective  efforts  themselves  to  improve  their  condition.  If  they 
are  to  be  helped  toward  an  equality  in  bargaining  power  with 
the  employer,  the  state  must  take  the  initiative.  This  it  does 
by  setting  standards  below  which  wages  may  not  be  depressed 
— in  other  words,  by  passing  minimum  wage  legislation.* 

From  a  slightly  different  point  of  view  the  legal  minimum 
wage  fills  a  gap  in  our  code  of  laws  which  protect  the  employee 
by  regulating  the  conditions  of  employment.  Minimum  stand- 
ards for  safety  and  sanitation  have  been  enacted  in  many 
states  and  the  maximum  length  of  the  working  day  has  often 
been  fixed.  Such  safeguards  have  long  been  familiar  and  are 
generally  accepted  as  necessary  and  beneficial  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  workers.    There  exists  also  a  considerable 


*  The  industrial  courts  of  Europe,  previously  described,  employ  con- 
ciliation in  both  collective  bargaining  and  individual  contracts. 

*  Modem  minimum  wage  legislation  is  not  comparable  to  the  mediaeval 
fixine  of  wages  by  justices  of  tne  peace,  which  prescribed  not  a  minimum, 
but  the  actual  rates  to  be  paid.     See  "Coercion  by  Government,"  p.  152. 
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group  of  laws  which  determine  certain  conditions  of  the  wage 
payment.  For  instance,  the  weekly  payment  of  wages  may 
be  required  or  payment  in  ** store  orders"  may  be  forbidden, 
as  described  in  Chapter  II.  But  any  legislative  interfer- 
ence with  the  wage  rcUe  was  long  in  making  its  appearance, 
though  equally  essential  to  a  complete  code  of  legislative 
protection  for  the  workers.  Work  may  be  done  under  safe 
and  sanitary  conditions  for  hours  not  too  long,  and  payment 
of  wages  naay  be  prompt  and  regular,  but  if  the  amoimt  re- 
ceived is  too  small  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life  the  worker's 
health  and  welfare  are  menaced.  Therefore,  the  same  mo- 
tives which  have  caused  most  of  our  states  to  establish  mini- 
mum  standards  to  guard  the  worker  against  tmsafe  and 
tmsanitary  conditions  have  caused  many  of  them  to  set  up 
standards  for  protection  against  the  evils  of  low  wages. 

But  whether  one  emphasizes  the  protection  to  health  and 
welfare  afforded  by  minimtmi  wage  legislation  or  its  eqtializa- 
tion  of  the  strength  of  the  parties  to  the  wage  bargain  it 
appears  not  as  a  novelty  in  legislation,  but  as  an  extension  of 
principles  whose  enactment  into  law  is  of  comparatively  long 
standing. 

I.  Economic  Basis 

That  a  large  proportion  of  tmskilled  workers  are  paid  wages 
far  too  low  for  decent  self-support  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  many 
wage  investigations  and  well  known  to  those  even  slightly 
familiar  with  present-day  industrial  conditions. 

(i)  Low  Wage  Scale 

Even  before  the  era  of  unpreoedentedly  high  prices  ushered 
in  by  the  war,  it  was  the  consensus  of  expert  opinion  that  a 
weekly  wage  of  $8  or  more  was  necessary  under  urban  con- 
ditions for  the  maintenance  of  a  self-supporting  woman  in 
simple  decency  and  working  efficiency,  and  that  a  man  with 
a  wife  and  three  children  required  at  least  $15  to  $20  weekly 
for  their  proper  support.^  Yet  a  study  made  at  that  time  of 
women's  wages  in  the  United  States  concluded  that  75  per 

^See  Howard  B.  Woolston,  "Wages  in  New  York,"  The  Svtvey, 
February  6,  191 5,  p.  510. 
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cent,  of  female  wage-earners  received  less  than  $8  weekly,  50 
per  cent,  less  than  $6,  and  15  per  cent,  less  than  $4,  and  that 
these  wages  were  ftirther  reduced  approximately  20  per  cent, 
through  lost  time  and  tmemployment.^  The  pay  of  tmskilled 
male  workers  was  at  a  correspondingly  low  level.  Streightoflf, 
in  his  discussion  of  American  standards  of  living,  estimated 
that  at  least  six  million  adult  men,  married  as  well  as  single, 
received  less  than  $600  a  year,  or  $12  a  week.^  More  intensive 
investigations  bore  out  these  figures.  The  United  States  Im- 
migration Commission  studied  a  large  number  of  typical 
households  representing  both  native  and  foreign-bom  in  six- 
teen leading  industries.  More  than  half  of  the  male  heads 
of  families  earned  less  than  $500  a  year,  and  nearly  two-thirds 
less  than  $600.'  A  little  later  the  New  York  State  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  examined  the  pay-rolls  of  over 
2,000  stores  and  factories  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
of  1913-1914.  Out  of  57,000  women  and  girls,  approximately 
34,000,  or  60  per  cent.,  earned  less  than  $8  in  a  typical  week. 
Seven  thousand  out  of  14,000  married  men,  or  50  per  cent., 
earned  less  than  $15.^ 

During  the  war  the  wage  level  was  materially  raised,  but 
owing  to  the  tmprecedented  rise  in  prices  that  accompanied 
the  change  it  is  doubtftil  whether  real  wages  were  materially 
altered  for  the  better,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  war  industries 
and  in  certain  occupations  covered  by  especially  liberal  gov- 
ernment wage  awards.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  family's  living  increased 
80  per  cent,  in  the  chief  shipbuilding  centers  of  the  United 
States  between  June,  1914,  and  June,  1919,  and  70  per  cent, 
in  other  localities.  The  **  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,"  which  is  a  federation  of  several  large  employers' 
associations,  and  likely,  therefore,  to  be  conservative  in  its 
estimates,  put  the  increase  at  71  per  cent,  for  the  similar 


*  Charles  E.  Persons,  "Woman's  Work  and  Wages  in  the  United 
States,**  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  February,  19 15,  p.  232. 

*  Frank  H.  Streightoff,  Distribuiion  of  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  191 2, 

P-  137- 

•Arthur  N.  Holoombe,  "The  Legal  Minimum  Wage  in  the  United 

States,"  American  Economic  Review,  1912,  Vol.  II.  p.  33. 

*  Howard  B.  Woolston,  "Wages  in  New  York,    The  Survey,  February 

6,  1915.  p.  5io« 
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period  of  June,  1914,  to  July,  1919.  The  National  War  Labor 
Board  found  in  June,  1918,  when  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  but 
55  per  cent,  above  pre-war  levels,  that  $1,380  a  year,  or  about 
$26.50  a  week,  was  necessary  for  a  family  of  five  to  maintain 
the  "minimum  of  subsistence"  in  the  large  eastern  cities. 
According  to  the  price  statistics  just  quoted  such  a  minimum 
would  have  risen  to  $33.92  weekly  in  the  summer  of  1919. 
On  a  similar  basis  the  minimum  "living  wage"  for  a  self- 
supporting  woman,  if  assumed  to  be  $8  a  week  in  19 14,  was 
$14  in  1919.  It  was,  in  fact,  estimated  to  be  $15  by  the 
Consumers'  League  of  New  York  City  in  January,  19 19,  and 
$16.50  by  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission in  Jtily  of  the  same  year. 

On  the  average,  wages  had  failed  to  reach  these  standards 
in  1919,  while  prices  showed  few  signs  of  falling,  in  spite  of  anti- 
**high  cost  of  living**  campaigns.  The  New  York  Industrial 
Commission,  securing  between  November,  19 18,  and  January, 
19 19,  figures  on  the  earnings  of  32,000  women  in  the  same 
industries  which  had  been  covered  by  the  Factory  Investigating 
Commission  in  1913-1914,  found  that  60  per  cent,  of  those  in 
factories  and  61  per  cent,  of  those  in  stores  received  less  than 
$14  a  week.  The  average  weekly  wage  for  both  sexes  in  a 
large  number  of  representative  New  York  State  factories  was 
but  $24.83  a  week  in  September,  1919,  while  in  eight  large 
industries  for  which  data  were  collected  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  average  weekly  wage  for 
male  workers  was  $24.44  in  September,  1918,  and  $23.37  in 
March,  19 19. 

It  seems,  then,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  low-skilled  industrial  workers  in  the  United  States  receive 
wages  too  small  for  decent  self-support.  This  fact  explains 
the  demand  for  minimimi  wage  legislation  as  necessary  to 
social  welfare;  the  causes  for  the  low  scale  form  the  economic 
basis  which  determines  the  extent  to  which  the  demand  is 
practicable  and  the  legislative  standards  enforceable. 

(2)  Economic  Weakness  of  Low-Paid  Workers 

The  almost  entire  absence  of  strong  labor  organizations 
and  collective  bargaining  among  this  group  of  wage-earners 
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is  an  important  factor  in  producing  the  low  wage  scale. 
Many  are  women  who  are  often  members  of  a  family  group, 
unable  to  move  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  better  oppor- 
timities,  but  remaining  at  home  to  overcrowd  the  few  lines 
of  work  available  in  a  given  locality.  Then,  too,  the  ma- 
jority of  women  workers  are  young  and  inexperienced  and 
their  frequent  withdrawal  from  industry  on  marriage  makes 
them  look  upon  their  work  as  only  temporary.  On  the 
whole,  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  form  stable  unions 
among  women  workers.  Experience  both  in  England  and  in 
this  coimtry  shows  that  organization  among  low-skilled  men 
workers  is  almost  equally  difficult.  In  the  absence  of  collec- 
tive agreements  it  has  sometimes  been  possible  to  compel  the 
workers  to  keep  their  wages  secret.  An  Oregon  department 
store,  for  instance,  required  each  applicant  for  employment 
to  sign  an  agreement  which  included  a  promise  to  "keep  my 
salary  confidential."  ^  Such  secrecy  obviously  makes  it  easier 
to  depress  wage  scales.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  also  not 
surprising  that  among  this  group  of  workers  the  relation 
between  wages  and  productivity  is  not  traceable,  but  that 
**  there  are  also  great  differences  in  wages  for  work  that  is 
apparently  the  same.  Some  firms  pay  constantly  25  per 
cent,  more  than  their  rivals  for  similar  operations."  •  In  the 
United  States  the  situation,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war,  was  further  complicated  by  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration, which  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  labor 
and  which  put  still  another  barrier,  ift  the  shape  of  divergent 
language  and  customs,  in  the  way  of  tmion  organization. 

Another  reason  for  the  low  wage  scale,  largely  the  result 
of  the  first,  is  the  cutthroat  competition  of  the  workers 
for  work.  Among  the  unskilled,  imorganized  workers,  the 
wage  that  the  cheapest  laborer,  such  as  the  partially  sup- 
ported woman,  the  immigrant  with  low  standards  of  living  or 
the  workman  oppressed  by  extreme  need,  is  willing  to  take, 
very  largely  fixes  the  wage  level  for  the  whole  group. 

A  third  reason,  the  obverse  of  that  just  discussed,  is  the 


^  Report  of  the  Social  Welfare  Committee,  Consumers'  League  of  Oregon  ^ 
1913,  p.  26. 
•  Fourth  Report  of  the  New  York  Factory  Investigating  Commission, 
)i$,  "The  Confectionery  Industry,"  Vol.  II,  p.  312. 
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absence  of  active  competition  among  employers  for  workers. 
With  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  lower  grades  of  labor  continually 
seeking  employment,  the  employer  over  long  periods  of  time 
has  felt  no  need  to  offer  inducement  in  the  form  of  higher 
remuneration  in  order  to  fill  his  shop. 

Moreover,  a  socially  undesirable  t3rpe  of  competition  be- 
tween employers  flourishes  when  the  bargaining  power  of 
employees  is  weak.  The  encouragement  of  superior  ability 
and  invention  has  always  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  gained  by  the  community  from  the  com- 
petitive system  of  production.  When  an  employer  can  hire 
workers  for  practically  his  own  price,  he  can  be  slack  and  in- 
efficient in  his  methods,  and  yet,  by  reducing  wages,  re- 
duce his  cost  of  production  to  the  level  of  his  more  able 
competitor. 

Minimum  wage  legislation,  therefore,  may  answer  the  de- 
mands of  social  policy  in  two  ways.  By  setting  a  barrier 
below  which  wages  may  not  fall,  it  lightens  the  pitifid  poverty 
and  prevents  the  degeneration  in  body  and  spirit  of  those 
forced  to  live  on  a  wage  too  small  to  supply  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Competition  among  them  no  longer  takes  the  form 
of  offering  to  work  for  lower  wages,  but  that  of  developing 
greater  efficiency.  At  the  same  time  employers  are  forced 
to  compete  in  efficiency  of  management,  thus  securing  for 
society  at  large  the  many  advantages  of  constantly  improved 
methods  of  production.  Minimum  wage  laws  attempt  neither 
to  destroy  competition  nor  to  fix  wages  by  law;  they  merely 
seek  to  set  the  lower  limits  to  both  in  the  interests  of  society 
as  a  whole. 

2.    Historical  Development 

(j)  Australasia 

Australasia  is  the  birthplace  of  minimum  wage  legislation. 
Though  it  is  a  new  and  prosperous  country,  as  long  ago  as 
the  'eighties  the  sweating  system,  with  its  evils  of  low  wages, 
long  hours,  and  tmsanitary  conditions,  was  discovered  to  be 
alarmingly  prevalent.  The  Age^  the  leading  Melbourne  news- 
paper, carried  on  a  crusade  against  these  conditions,  and  a 
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royal  cornxnission  was  appointed  whose  report  in  1884  showed 
that  hours  were  excessive  and  that  wages  were  constantly 
reduced  by  the  miserable  rates  paid  to  home  workers.  Public 
indignation  was  aroused  tmtil  finally  determined  efforts  were 
made  to  overcome  these  evils. 

In  1894  New  Zealand  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  which,  while  primarily 
intended  to  preserve  industrial  peace,  may  also  be  used  for 
the  prevention  of  sweating.  The  district  conciliation  boards 
established  by  this  law  have  authority  to  fix  minimum  wages, 
and  if  sweated  workers  want  their  conditions  improved  they 
need  only  file  a  statement  of  their  claims  in  the  oflSce  of  the 
nearest  conciliation  board.  By  means  of  this  machinery 
underpaid  workers,  men  more  often  than  women,  have  secured 
wage  increases. 

However,  the  first  Australasian  law  whose  main  purpose 
was  to  end  sweating  was  passed  by  Victoria  two  years  later, 
and  since  it  is  the  Victorian  method  which  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  have  adopted,  the  system  deserves 
consideration  at  length.  The  pubUc  feeling  against  the 
sweating  system  in  Victoria  had  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  an  Anti-Sweating  League.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the 
league's  efforts  and  in  spite  of  bitter  opposition  from  the 
employers  under  the  leadership  of  the  Victorian  Chamber  of 
Manufactures,  Victoria  passed  the  first  minimum  wage  law 
in  1896.  Sir  Alexander  Peacock,  originator  of  the  system 
and  later  minister  of  labor  in  Victoria,  has  written:  "It 
was  alleged,  first,  that  all  work  wotild  be  driven  out  of  the 
country;  secondly,  that  only  the  best  workers  would  be  em- 
ployed; and  thirdly,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  en- 
force such  provisions  at  all.  .  .  .  However,  the  government 
managed  to  carry  the  bill  and  the  wage-board  system  was 
inaugurated."  * 

The  law  required  that  representative  boards  fix  minimum 
wages  in  certain  industries  designated  by  the  legislature. 
Moreover,  being  frankly  an  experiment,  the  act  was  to  be  en- 
forced for  only  four  years.     Wage  boards  were  first  apxx>inted 

1  M.  B.  Hammond,  "The  Minimum  Wage  in  Great  Britain  and  Aus- 
tralia." Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science^ 
July,  1913,  p.  28. 
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in  the  six  especially  sweated  trades  of  boot-making  and 
baking,  which  employed  mostly  men;  clothing,  shirt-making, 
and  tmderclothing,  which  mostly  employed  women;  and  in 
furniture-making,  in  which  the  competition  of  Chinese  labor 
was  depressing  wages.  In  1900,  when  the  first  minimum 
wage  law  came  to  an  end,  the  government  brought  in  a  bill 
providing  for  the  extension  of  the  wage-board  system  to 
other  trades.  The  Victorian  Chamber  of  Manufactures  pro- 
tested violently,  urging,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the  gov- 
ernment's proposal  meant  the  extension  of  the  system  to 
trades  in  which  there  was  no  evidence  of  sweating.  How- 
ever, the  government  showed  that  it  had  received  a  number 
of  applications  from  employers,  asking  for  the  appointment 
of  special  boards,  and  that  sweating  had  disappeared  in  the 
trades  in  which  boards  had  been  established.  Accordingly, 
the  bill  was  passed  and  an  extension  of  the  system  was  begun, 
which  continued  from  year  to  year  until  at  the  end  of  19 16 
236  separate  boards  had  been  appointed,  fixing  minimimi 
wage  rates  for  150,000  employees  in  a  state  whose  total 
population  is  less  than  a  million  and  a  half.  Minimum  wage 
rates  have  been  established  for  all  the  important  manufacturing 
occupations  in  the  cities  and  also  for  street  railways,  mer- 
cantile and  clerical  emplojrments,  mining,  and  even  for  cer- 
tain agricultural  workers.  The  wage-board  S5rstem  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  an  emergency  measure  intended  to  secure 
a  living  wage  where  conditions  are  exceptionally  bad,  but  as 
a  satisfactory  method  of  fixing  the  standard  wage  in  any 
trade.  The  act  was  again  renewed  in  1903,  and  in  1904  was 
made  permanent.  While  the  scope  of  the  law  has  been  widely 
extended,  the  opposition  of  the  employers  has  decreased,  until 
in  April,  191 2,  M.  B.  Hammond,  of  the  Ohio  Industrial  Com- 
mission, as  a  result  of  first-hand  investigations,  reported  that 
both  employers  and  employees  "are  now  practically  tmani- 
mous  in  saying  that  they  have  no  desire  to  return  to 
the  old  system  of  unrestricted  competition  in  the  purchase  of 
labor."  1 

South  Australia,  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Tas- 
mania, between  1900  and  19x0,  also  adopted  minimum  wage 


>  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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legislation,  but  in  close  relation  to  their  systems  of  compul- 
sory arbitration.*  In  South  Australia,  Queensland,  and  New 
South  Wales,  "arbitration  courts,*'  with  coercive  powers  in 
settling  labor  disputes,  serve  as  courts  of  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  minimum  wage  boards.  Tasmania  forbids  strikes 
wherever  the  award  of  a  wage  board  is  in  force.  Prom  the 
first  all  these  states  made  minimum  wage  legislation  appli- 
cable to  practically  the  whole  range  of  employment  and  not 
merely  to  sweated  trades. 

(2)  Great  Britain 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  English 
social  reform  movement  during  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  was  the  acceptance  of  minimxmi  wage  legislation  as  a 
practicable  policy.  While  twenty  years  ago  the  fixing  of 
minimum  wage  rates  by  law  was  apparently  outside  the  reahn 
of  practical  politics,  it  is  advocated  in  Great  Britain  to-day 
not  only  by  the  Labor  Party,  but  also  by  the  Liberals  and  an 
influential  group  of  Unionists. 

Among  the  chief  reasons  for  this  development  of  public 
policy  was  the  increased  public  knowledge  of  conditions  among 
sweated  workers.  Investigations  showed  that  large  niunbers 
of  low-skilled  unorganized  workers  were  receiving  less  than 
the  wage  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  mere  ph3rsical 
efficiency.  Attempts  were  made  to  extend  trade  unionism 
among  them,  so  that  they  might  raise  their  wages  as  more 
skilled  workers  had  done,  by  collective  bargaining.  But  the 
formation  of  strong  unions  among  these  sweated  workers  was 
generally  found  to  be  impossible.  The  market  for  their  labor 
was  chronically  overstodked  and  the  struggle  for  bare  exist- 
ence was  too  severe  to  permit  the  development  of  stable 
organizations.  The  public  was  aroused  to  this  menace  of  in- 
sufficient wages,  which  its  victims  themselves  seemed  power- 
less to  remedy,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Anti-Sweating  League,  which,  with  the  Labor  Party  and  cer- 
tain other  organizations,  vigorously  urged  the  adoption  of 
minimum  wage  legislation.    The  agitation  resulted  first  in  a 


*  See  "  Development  of  Coercive  Intervention,"  pp.  i6a-i66. 
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parliamentary  inquiry  and  finally,  in  1909,  in  the  passage  of 
a  trade  boards  act,  modeled  on  the  Victorian  statute,  which 
went  into  eCEect  the  following  year. 

This  law  provided  that  wage  boards  may  be  established  by 
order  of  the  board  of  trade,  subject  to  ratification  by  Parlia- 
ment, for  all  employees  in  any  industry  in  which  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  wages  is  ''exceptionally  low  as  compared  with 
that  in  other  employments."  ^  The  first  four  trades  regu- 
lated were  tailoring,  paper -box  making,  the  finishing  of 
machine-made  lace,  and  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds 
of  chain,  industries  which  employed  altogether  about  250,000 
operatives.  By  1913  the  successful  operation  of  the  law  was 
so  generally  recognized  that  the  formation  of  boards  was 
ordered  in  five  additional  trades:  sugar  confectionery  and 
food-preserving,  shirt-making,  certain  kinds  of  tailoring,  hol- 
low-ware making,  and  cotton  and  linen  embroidery,  employing 
nearly  150,000  more  workers.  The  trades  covered  employ 
chiefly  women,  and  before  regulation  the  wage  conditions  were 
flagrantly  bad. 

The  first  extension  of  the  wage-board  system  outside  the 
sweated  trades  was  also  exceptional,  but  for  an  altogether 
different  reason.  There  had  been  great  unrest  among  the 
coal  miners  dvuing  the  winter  of  1911-1912,  culminating  in  a 
strike  in  the  spring  of  19 12  which  paralyzed  industry.  One 
of  the  men's  principal  demands  was  a  flat  rate  weekly  mini- 
mum wage.  In  the  interests  of  industrial  peace  the  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  yield  to  the  principle  of  this  demand  by 
passing  a  measure  establishing  representative  district  boards 
to  fix  minimum  wages  and  other  working  conditions.  While 
the  operation  of  this  act  is  said  to  have  proved  less  satis- 
factory than  the  workings  of  the  trade  boards,  it  presents 
the  issue  of  wage  regulation  in  a  wider  form,  not  simply  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  sweated  workers  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  industrial  system,  but  as  a  supplement  to  voluntary 
collective  bargaining  for  a  comparatively  well -placed 
economic  group,  the  skilled  men  workers  in  a  well-organized 
trade. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  then,  English 


*  Trade  boards  act,  9  Edw.  7,  C.  22,  Sec.  i  (2). 
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minimtmi  wage  legislation  had  reached  some  of  the  hardest 
pressed  and  some  of  the  most  fortunate  groups  of  indtistrial 
workers.  Throughout  the  war,  numerous  adjustments  were 
made  in  the  awards  for  the  nine  sweated  trades  which  had 
been  dealt  with  under  the  original  act,  but  the  increases 
hardly  kept  pace  with  the  ever-soaring  cost  of  living,  the 
boards  increasing  rates  only  *'by  so  much  as  they  thought  the 
industries  concerned  would  be  able  to  support  after  the  war."  * 
But  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  two  important  extensions 
of  minimtmi  wage  legislation  were  made,  in  psirt  with  a  view 
to  stabilizing  wages  during  the  transition  from  war  to  peace, 
which  went  far  toward  repeating  in  England  the  line  of  de- 
velopment which  had  been  followed  in  Australia,  and  which 
transformed  the  trade  boards  from  a  special  device  for  remedy- 
ing unusually  bad  conditions  to  a  common  method  for  fixing 
wage-standards  for  all  wage-earners.  One  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  trade  boards  act  which,  in  brief,  provided  that 
boards  to  fix  minimum  wages  might  be  formed  wherever 
earnings  were  "unduly"  low,^  instead  of  "exceptionally"  low, 
as  under  the  original  law.  Before  the  war,  the  general  wage 
level  had  been  so  low  in  certain  groups  of  occupations  that  it 
was  often  difficult  to  prove  that  they  were  "exceptionally" 
so  in  cases  where  it  was  desired  to  take  action.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  having  the  awards  come  into  force  more 
quickly  and  for  removing  various  administrative  difficulties 
which  had  been  experienced.  The  amending  act  likewise 
made  the  boards  a  possible  instrument  for  industrial  self- 
government  by  empowering  them  to  make  recommendations 
to  government  departments  concerning  improvements  in  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  their  trades  and  by  requiring  the  gov- 
ernment to  consult  them  on  industrial  questions  affecting  the 
workers  whom  they  represent.  Following  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  the  establishment  of  new  trade  boards  proceeded 
rapidly,  and  by  September,  19 19,  they  were  in  operation  in 
six  additional  industries,'  in  process  of  organization  in  nine 


^  G.  D.  H.  and  M.  I.  Cole,  The  ReguUUion  of  Wages  during  and  after  the 
War,  p.  4. 

«  8  and  9  George  5,  C.  32  (1918). 

'  Boot  and  shoe  repairing;  brush  and  broom  making;  corset  making; 
laundries;  paper-box  making;  tobacco. 
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more,^  and  the  first  steps  toward  forming  them  had  been 
taken  in  a  ntmiber  of  other  occupations. 

The  other  important  extension  of  the  minimum  wage  prin- 
ciple was  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  for  agricult- 
ural-laborers in  connection  with  the  com  production  act»  and 
the  further  provision  that  the  minimum  rate  fixed  by  the  law 
might  be  varied  for  different  localities  by  representative 
"agricultttfal  wages  boards.*'  The  main  purpose  of  the  act 
was  the  stimulation  of  grain  production  through  guaranteeing 
farmers  a  minimum  price  for  their  wheat  for  a  considerable 
term  of  years.  A  demand  was  then  made  that  wages  in  ttun 
be  guaranteed.  Under  the  act  the  wage  boards  had,  by  the 
autumn  of  19 19,  fixed  minimum  rates  for  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  through  practically  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  minima  for  adult  males  tended  to  be  higher  than 
the  rate  tentatively  fixed  by  the  law  itself.* 

A  sweeping  extension  of  the  minimum  wage  principle  was 
foreshadowed  by  the  introduction  of  a  government  bill  for 
the  fixing  of  minimum  time  rates  in  all  occupations,  which 
had  been  recommended  by  the  national  industrial  conference 
called  by  the  prime  minister  in  March,  1919,  and  which  was 
still  pending  in  Parliament  early  in  1920. 

(j)  Other  Countries  Abroad 

During  the  war  period  four  other  countries  and  four  Cana- 
dian provinces  passed  minimum  wage  legislation,  the  laws  in 
most  cases  applying  only  to  home  workers.  Prance  adopted 
the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage  in  1915  for  women  home 
workers  in  the  clothing  industry.'    The  law  provides  for  the 

1  Aerated  waters;  fur;  hair,  bass  and  fiber;  hats,  caps,  and  millinery; 
jute,  rope,  and  twine;  retail  bespoke  tailoring;  wholeisale  mantles  and 
costumes;  women's  dressmaking;  light  clothing. 

*  Under  the  munitions  of  war  acts  (191 5,  1916,  1917)  extensive  govern- 
ment wage  fixing  was  carried  on  in  the  war  industries.  In  settling  trade 
disputes,  arbitration  boards  determined  wages  for  all  classes  of  workers. 
The  ministry  of  munitions  made  many  wage  awards  for  women  and 
unskilled  men.  The  former,  however,  should  be  classed  with  compul- 
sory arbitration,  and  in  the  latter  case  actual  rates,  and  not  minimum 
rates,  were  generally  set.  The  wages  (temporary  r^ulation)  act  main- 
tained war  wages  until  1920. 

'  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  MotUUy  Review,  December, 

1915.  PP-  3^41. 
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establishment  of  a  representative  wage  board  in  each  of  the 
departments  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  which  is  to 
fix  minimum  w£^e  rates  for  all  female  home  workers  on  cloth- 
ing, hats,  shoes,  white  goods,  embroidery,  laces,  and  artificial 
flowers.  Boards  had  been  set  up  and  had  made  wage  awards 
in  twenty-two  of  the  eighty-seven  departments  by  May,  1916.* 
Toward  the  end  of  1916  several  strikes  for  increased  wages 
on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  living  took  place  in  munition 
factories.  To  meet  the  situation,  strikes  and  lockouts  were 
forbidden  and  a  system  of  arbitration  boards  was  set  up  by 
presidential  decree.  Among  the  duties  of  the  boards  was  the 
fixing  of  minimum  wage  rates  in  each  department.  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  minima  must  always  be  sufficient  to  per- 
mit the  average  worker  to  earn  a  living  wage.  By  August, 
191 7,  rates  had  been  fixed  in  all  the  important  indtxstrial  dis- 
tricts. Later,  as  the  cost  of  living  continued  to  rise,  the  true 
minimtmi  wage  principle  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  basic  rates  should  remain  unchanged,  and  price 
increases  should  be  met  by  a  system  of  bonuses.* 

The  Norwegian  legislation  also  covers  home  workers  alone, 
and  id  of  a  particulsurly  tentative  character.  A  law  of  Febru- 
ary 15,  1918,  created  a  home  workers'  commissian  or  board 
to  be  in  existence  for  five  years,  which  may  form  representa- 
tive trade  boards  for  the  special  industries  or  localities  to 
investigate  labor  conditions  in  all  places  where  home  work  is 
carried  on  and  to  fbc  minimtmi  wages  in  home  work  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  and  articles  of  needlework.  Other 
occupations  may  be  added  by  the  government.  The  board  is 
to  make  recommendations  for  a  permanent  law.'  The  Argen- 
tine Republic  is  likewise  reported  to  have  enacted  a  law  in 
1918  providing  for  the  establishment  of  trade  boards  to  fix 
minimum  wage  rates  for  hcNEne  workers.^ 

Unemployment  in  the  embroidery  industry,   due  to  the 


1  United  States  Bureau  oC  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Rewiew,  September^ 
1916,  p.  77. 

*Mary  Conyngton,  "Women  Munition  Workers  in  Prance,"  United 
States  Bureau  dT  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Renew,  July,  1918, 
p.  126. 

'United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
September,  1^18,  p.  680. 

*  Great  Bntain,  Ministry  of  Labor,  Labour  Gatette,  February,  1919, 

p.  43- 
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effects  of  the  war,  was  the  indirect  cause  for  the  filling  of 
minimum  wage  rates  in  that  occupation  in  Switzerland.  In 
order  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  employees  the  federal 
council,  in  December,  19 16,  created  emergency  ftmds  from 
which  needy  employees  were  to  receive  payments,  the  cost  of 
which  was  to  be  assessed  on  the  manufacttirers.  Some  em* 
ployers  attempted  to  cover  the  tax  by  reducing  the  wages  of 
their  workers  and  the  council,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  issued 
an  order  fixing  minimtun  rates  for  the  trade.^ 

The  four  Canadian  provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Mani- 
toba, Quebec,  and  Saskatchewan,  all  passed  minitmun  wage 
laws  in  1918  and  1919.  The  legislation  applies  to  women  and 
minors  in  all  industries,  though  in  Manitoba  only  the  city  is 
covered.  Numerous  wage  awards  were  in  force  under  these 
laws  at  the  beginning  of  1930,  except  in  Quebec,  where  the 
law  had  been  in  effect  only  a  few  months. 

(4)  The  United  States 

In  America  a  wide-spread  demand  for  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation dd'tes  back  to  about  19 10.  Two  factors  contributed 
to  the  rise  of  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  legislation  at 
this  time.  One  was  the  increased  knowledge  of  conditions 
among  sweated  workers,  resulting  from  such  investigations 
as  that  of  the  federal  Btu^au  of  Labor  on  Conditions  of  Woman 
and  Child  Wc^ge-Earners  in  the  United  States,  The  other  w^ 
the  successftd  operation  of  the  British  trade  boards  act  under 
conditions  not  unlike  those  in  our  own  country. 

In  public  employment,  to  be  siore,  wages  in  this  country 
had  for  severa}  years  been  regulated  both  by  state  laws  and 
by  city  ordinances.  Most  commonly  these  regulations  fix  the 
wage  rate  *  or  require  that  ** prevailing  rates"  be  paid,  which 

^  United  States  Bureau  of  hsbot  StfitistiGs,  Monthly  Reoiew^  Decem- 
ber, 191 7,  p.  1 1 86. 

*  The  New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate  showed  a  broad  social  point 
of  view  in  its  efforts  in  191 5  to  fix  a  just  wage  for  street  cleaners,  who 
f^-e  fimong  the  lowest  paid  and  le^t  skilled  of  city  employees.  The  board 
proposed  nxing  their  pay  in  harmony  with  the  results  of  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  income  necessary  for  a  family  of  five  "  living  in  accord- 
ance with  American  ideals/'  Such  an  income  was  then  said  to  be  $70  a 
month  in  New  York  City.  Considering  the  increase  of  prices,  it  would 
have  become  |ii8  by  the  sunmaer  of  1919.  While  the  wages  of  street 
deaners  were  raised  this  standard  was  not  reached. 
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are  usually  interpreted  as  union  rates  when  a  union  exists  in 
the  locality.  Several  statutes  and  ordinances,  however,  es- 
tablish a  true  minimum  wage.  For  example,  California  pro- 
vides that  the  minimum  wage  for  all  public  employees  except 
those  in  public  institutions  shall  be  at  least  $2  a  day.^  Massa- 
chusetts stipulates  that  "women  cleaners  and  scrubwomen" 
employed  by  Stiffolk  Cotmty  must  be  paid  not  less  than  $8  a 
week.^  In  1913  Spokane,  Wash.,  established  by  popular 
vote  a  minimum  wage  of  I2.75  a  day  on  public  work,  and  on 
January  2,  1914,  the  state  supreme  court  sustained  this  or- 
dinance. But  in  this  country  until  the  last  few  years  wage 
rates  in  private  employment  were  seldom  considered  a  sub- 
ject of  possible  legal  regulation. 

There  were,  indeed,  sporadic  attempts  to  fix  minimum 
wage  standards  by  law.  Typical  of  these  is  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  Nebraska  legislature  in  February,  1909.  This  pro- 
vided that  "for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  to  insure  to  all  who  labor  that  they  shall 
have  an  opporttmity  to  improve  themselves,  to  educate  their 
children,  and  to  lay  by  a  sum  for  old  age,"  the  minimum  w^e 
**for  all  adult  labor,  male  or  female,"  should  be  20  cents  by 
the  hour  or  I9  by  the  week,  with  25  cents  an  hour  for  over- 
time. Such  proposals,  however,  received  but  Uttle  serious 
consideration. 

The  first  American  state  to  pass  a  minimtmi  wage  law  was 
Massachusetts.  An  investigating  commission  was  appointed 
there  in  191 1,  and  its  report  resulted  in  legislation  in  1912. 
In  1913,  as  a  result  of  further  investigations,  eight  states' 
followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  19 15  two  more 
were  added,*  in  spite  of  the  withholding  of  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  Oregon  law.  Arizona 
enacted  legislation  in  19 17  and  Colorado  revised  its  law,  while 
following  the  Supreme  Court's  long-awaited  decision,  Congress 
legislated  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  19 18,  and  North 
Dakota  and  Texas  passed  laws  in  1919.  The  Nebraska  law, 
under  which  no  action  had  ever  been  taken  on  the  ground 

>  California,  Code  1906,  No.  2894,  S^*  i* 
'  Massachusetts,  Laws  191 4,  C.  413. 

'  California,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin.  *  Arkansas,  Kansas. 
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that  no  complaints  had  been  received,  was  repealed,  appar- 
ently by  accident,  in  codif3ring  the  laws  in  1919. 

Constitutional  amendments  specifically  allowing  minimum 
wage  legislation  were  passed  by  California  in  19 14  for  women 
and  minors,  and,  contrary  to  American  precedent,  by  Ohio 
in  1912  for  all  classes  of  workers.  Ohio,  however,  had  in  1919 
taken  no  step  toward  legislation  except  to  authorize  the  state 
industrial  commission  to  investigate  working  conditions  among 
women  and  minors  alone.^ 

In  addition  to  the  measure  enacted  by  Congress  establish- 
ing a  minimtmi  wage  law  for  women  and  children  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  bills  have  been  introduced  in  that  body 
applying  to  employees  of  the  federal  government,  and  to  all 
workers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  but  these  proposals 
have  not  as  yet  been  given  much  attention. 

Thus'far  in  the  United  States  minimtmi  wage  legislation 
has  been  even  more  restricted  in  scope  than  at  its  first  enact- 
ment in  Great  Britain  or  Australia.  It  has  been  passed  to 
remedy  sweating,  not  among  all  workers  as  in  the  other 
countries,  but  only  among  women  and  children.  In  this  re^ 
spect  minimum  wage  laws  resemble  much  other  American 
labor  legislation  which  also  when  first  passed,  in  part  for  con- 
stitutional reasons,  in  part  perhaps  because  of  the  more  evi- 
dent inability  of  this  dass  of  workers  to  protect  themselves, 
applied  only  to  women  and  minors.  Then,  too,  many  Ameri- 
can representatives  of  labor  oppose  minimum  wage  laws  for 
men,  feeling  that  men  workers  can  obtain  better  wages  by 
organization  without  the  aid  of  l^slation.  In  addition  wage 
investigations  in  this  country  have  far  more  often  dealt  with 
women  than  with  men,  so  that  at  present  in  America  there 
exists  a  much  greater  body  of  evidence  to  show  inadequate 
wages  among  women  than  among  men  workers. 

That  a  change  is  taking  place  in  the  public  attitude  toward 
wage  legislation  for  men,  however,  is  evidenced  by  the  serious 
consideration  given  to  a  bill  introduced  in  the  ^t^Hsconsin 


^  The  department  of  investigation  and  statistics  of  the  Ohio  Industrial 
Commission  had  issued  up  to  the  beginning  of  1920  two  reports  on  the 
subject — No,  I,  "Wages  and  Hours  of  LAOor  of  Women  and  Girls  Em- 
ploved  in  Mercantile  Establishments  in  Ohio  in  1913,"  and  No.  14,  "Cost 
hi  Living  of  Working  Women  in  Ohio/* 
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legislature  in  1919,  which  would  have  extended  the  provisions 
of  the  state  minimum  wage  law  to  them.  The  bill  passed  the 
state  senate^  but  failed  in  the  lower  house. 

Minimum  wsige  legislation  in  the  United  States,  then,  is 
expressly  permitted  by  two  state  constitutions  and  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  1920  in  thirteen  states  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  regarded  almost  entirely  as  a  remedy  for  ex- 
ceptional conditions,  providing  only  a  bare  subsistence  wage 
for  those  considered  the  most  helpless  class  of  sweated  workers 
— namely,  women  and  children.  The  more  rigid  limitations 
of  written  constitutions,  the  labor  union  opposition,  and  the 
dijQiculties  of  administration,  are  factors  which  may  work 
against  such  an  extension  of  these  laws  in  the  United  States 
as  has  taken  place  in  some  cotmtries. 

3.  Standards 

The  purpose  of  minimum  wage  legislation  is  the  raising 
of  exee^vely  low  wages^  The  question  of  the  standards  of 
wage  awards  is  therefore  an  important  one.  How  adequate 
is  the  minimum  wage?  Is  it  always  a  "living  wage,"  and,  if 
so,  is  account  taken  only  of  the  bare  physical  necessities  of 
life,  or  is  allowance  also  made  for  the  requirements  of  mental 
and  moral  welfare?  Is  provision  made  for  the  support  of  a 
family  or  for  the  needs  of  the  individual  worker  alone?  Is 
there  any  consideration  of  probable  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment? On  what  basis  do  wage  boards  fix  the  pay  of  yotuig, 
inexperienced,  and  handicapped  workers? 

(t)  Australia 

In  Australia,  statutory  definitions  of  the  minimum  standard 
exist  in  Western  Australia  and  New  South  Wales.  In  both 
cases  it  is  that  of  the  living  wage.  Since  1911  Western  Aus- 
tralia has  required  every  minimum  prescribed  to  be  ''sufficient 
to  enable  the  average  worker  to  whom  it  applies  to  live  in 
reasonable  comfort,  having  regard  to  any  domestic  obligations 
to  which  such  average  worker  would  ordinarily  be  subject."  * 


^  Western  Australia,  industrial  arbitration  act,  1912,  No.  57,  %  ^4. 
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The  1918  amendment  to  the  New  South  Wales  arbitration 
act  establishes  a  board  of  trade,  one  of  whose  important  func- 
tions is  the  collection  of  facts  which  will  enable  the  arbitration 
court  to  determine  annually  a  general  minimtun  living  wage 
for  men  and  for  women.^  Tasmania  and  Victoria  originally 
provided  that  the  "wages  paid  by  the  reputable  employer" 
should  be  taken  as  the  basis,  but  this  standard  proved  difficult 
to  administer,  and  the  clause  was  dropped. 

The  wage  determinations  of  the  Australian  states  have 
been  much  influenced  by  the  decisions  of  the  Co^imonwealth 
Arbitration  Court  which  settles  interstate  trade  disputes, 
and  which  early  set  as  the  minimxmi  for  unskilled  laborers  a 
sum  sufficient  to  cover  **the  normal  needs  of  the  average 
employee  regarded  as  a  human  being  living  in  a  civilized 
community."  In  other  words,  the  minimum  is  a  living  wage 
in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term,  not  a  mere  subsistence  wage. 
Above  this  **  basic  wage,"  which  the  cotui:  does  not  permit  to 
be  lowered  for  such  considerations  as  international  competi- 
tion or  the  lack  of  profitableness  of  the  enterprise,  may  be 
fixed  an  additional  "secondary  wage,"  "the  extra  payment 
to  be  made  for  trained  skill  or  other  exceptional  qualities 
necessary  for  an  employee  exercising  the  functions  required." 

"The  court  tends,"  said  its  presiding  officer,  "to  refuse  to 
make  differences  in  minimum  rates  except  for  clearly  marked 
distinctions  and  qualifications,  such  as  craftsmen's,  or  excep- 
tional responsibility,  or  special  physical  condition,  necessary 
for  the  function."  The  court  held  that  with  the  secondary 
wage  "there  was  more  scope  for  compromise  or  arrangement" 
than  with  the  basic  rate.  "At  the  same  time  it  has  been 
found  advisable,  except  in  extreme  circumstances,  to  diminish 
the  maiigin  between  the  man  of  skill  and  the  man  without 
skill.  .  . .  When  the  court  has  increased  the  basic  wage  because 
of  abnormal  increase  of  prices  during  the  war  it  has  fiot  usually 
increased  the  secondary  wage.  It  has  merely  added  the  old 
secondary  wage,  the  old  margin,  to  the  new  basic  wage." 

The  question  of  differing  wage  standards  for  men  and  for 
women  has  been  clearly  worked  out  in  Australia.  Since  a 
man  must  normally  maintain  a  family,  a  living  wage  for  male 


*  CommonweaUh  ArkUrf^ion  Reports,  Vol.  II,  p.  3 
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workers  must  cover  the  cost  of  such  maintenance;  a  woman 
ordinarily  supports  herself  alone,  so  that  the  minimum  for 
female  workers  is  fixed  on  that  basis.  **The  minimtim  can- 
not be  based  on  exceptional  cases/*  *  For  the  same  reason 
the  partial  support  of  some  women  workers  by  their  families 
is  not  considered  in  fixing  their  wages.  When  both  men  and 
women  are  employed  in  the  same  occupation,  the  wage  rate 
is  fixed  for  the  sex  usually  foimd  therein.  Allowance  is  also 
made  in  wage-fixing  for  time  lost  on  account  of  irregular 
employment,  and  for  any  special  expenses  connected  with 
the  occupation,  such  as  traveling  expenses  or  the  provision  of 
uniforms. 

(2)  GrecA  Britain 

In  England,  where  no  standard  is  set  by  the  law  itself,  the 
general  practice  is  '*to  level  the  wage  for  the  whole  trade  in 
each  district  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  employer  in  that 
district."  *  In  the  badly  sweated  trades  this  means  a  con- 
siderable increase  for  most  of  the  workers,  but  not  necessarily 
a  living  wage.  For  instance,  in  chain-making,  the  original 
award  gave  a  large  increase  in  hourly  rates  for  time  work, 
though  it  provided  only  5  cents  an  hour  for  women  workers 
or  approximately  $2.70  for  a  full  week's  work  of  fifty-four 
hours.'  More  recent  awards  in  less  low  paid  trades  seem  to 
be  on  a  somewhat  more  liberal  scale,  for  instance  that  grant- 
ing adult  women  in  the  tobacco  industry  $8.40  for  a  forty- 
eight-hour  week. 

(j)  The  United  States 

a.  Definition  oj  the  Living  Wage.  Nearly  all  the  American 
laws  define  in  general  terms  the  principle  to  be  followed  in 
fixing  wages,  which  is  usually  that  of  a  living  wage.  In  a 
majority  of  the  laws  phrases  such  as  "the  necessary  cost  of 
proper  living"  and  "to  maintain  the  health  and  welfare"  are 
used.*    In  working  out  wage  standards  on  this  basis,  the 


*  Commonwealth  Arbitration  Reports,  Vol.  VI,  p.  71. 

'John  A.  Hobson,  "The  State  and  the  Minimum  Wage  in  England," 
The  Survey,  February  6,  191 5,  p.  503. 

*  See  R.  H.  Tawney,  Minimum  Kates  in  the  Chain-Making  Industry^ 
1914,  p.  39.  *  California,  Laws  1913,  C.  324. 
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English  practice  of  leveling  up  wages  to  those  paid  by  the 
best  employer  in  the  trade  in  a  given  district  is  obviously  not 
a  sufficient  guide.  Then,  too,  since  the  laws  apply  only  to 
women  and  minors,  relative  standards  for  the  two  sexes  need 
not  be  considered,  as  in  Australia.  One  finds,  however, 
America  on  the  whole  using  the  Australian  standard  for  women 
workers — ^namely,  the  cost  of  living  of  the  entirely  self-sup- 
porting woman.  American  employers  have  sometimes  asked 
that  the  help  received  by  many  women  workers  from  their 
families  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  standard,  but  this 
request  has  been  denied. 

Earlier  orders  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8  and  $9  a  week. 
Following  the  war-time  price  increases,  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton was  the  first  to  break  away  from  the  traditionally  low 
levels  by  establishing,  in  September,  1918,  a  flat  rate  of  $13.20 
for  all  experienced  adult  women  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
Oregon  followed  closely  vrith  rates  of  $11.10  and  $11. 6i  in 
certain  industries.  The  District  of  Columbia  commission, 
making  provision  for  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  fixed  minima  of  $15.50  in  the  printing  and  en- 
graving industry  and  $16.50 — ^the  highest  award  in  the  coun- 
try at  the  time — in  mercantile  establishments.  Massachu- 
setts followed  in  May,  1920,  with  an  order  for  a  rate  of  $15.25 
weekly  in  the  women's  clothing  industry.  California  in  19 19 
awarded  $13.50  in  laundries  and  diy  cleaning  shops.  Wisconsin 
set  up  a  general  rate  of  22  cents  an  hoiu*  for  experienced  adult 
workers,  and  Minnesota  changed  from  its  $8  and  $9  weekly 
rate  to  23  cents  an  hour. 

But  even  under  the  highest  wage  awards  strict  construction 
has  been  placed  by  most  wage  boards  upon  the  term  "neces- 
sary cost  of  living."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  budget,  like 
the  wage  rate  which  it  determines,  is  a  compromise.  The 
representatives  of  the  employees  present  their  budget  and 
their  proposal  for  a  rate  based  on  it;  the  representatives 
of  the  employers  do  likewise,  and  the  two  forces  contend 
until  they  come  to  some  agreement  on  a  rate.  The  budget  is 
then  worked  out  to  fit  their  rate.  The  budgets  provided  for 
under  recent  orders,  even  the  most  liberal,  do  little  more  than 
secure  ''not  a  wage  so  .  .  .  women  can  live  well,  not  enough  to 
make  life  a  rich  and  welcome  experience,  but  just  enough  to 
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secure  existence  amid  drudgery  in  gray  boarding-houses  and 
cheap  restaurants."  '  That  this  is  So  is  shown  by  an  exam« 
ination  of  two  Massachusetts  budgets,  the  earlier  drawn  up 
by  the  wage  board  in  the  brush  industry  in  1914,  and  the 
latter  estimated  tot  the  women's  clothing  worker  who  receives 
$15.25  a  week  under  the  order  of  May  7,  1930: 


Minimum  weekly  budget  for  a 
telf-supporting  woman  in  Boston, 
1914. 

Board  and  lodging f  5  •  50 

Clothing 1.35 

Laundry 20 

Doctx>r  and  dentist  , 

Churdi 10 

Vacation 19 

Recreation 09 

Newspapers  and  magazines     .08 

Education 

Savings 

Carfare « 60 

Ixicidentals .17 

Total $8.28 


Weekly  budget  allowed  Massa- 
chusetts women's  clothing  workefs 
in  May»  1920. 

Board  and  lodging <  .$  9.50 

Clothing 3.25 

Laundry 45 

Doctor  and  dentist 40 

Church 10 

Vacation 40 

Recreation 37 

Newspapers  and  magaxines 

Education 18 

Savings 30 

Carfare 4 20 

Incidentals .10 

Total $15.25 


6.  Wage  Losses  frofn  Unemployment.  In  fixing  standards 
for  minimtmi  wages,  the  question  of  regularity  of  employment 
Is  of  great  importance.  Whether  or  not  a  worker  can  secure 
steady  employment  in  a  given  industry  is  the  factor  which 
determines  whether  the  "living  wage"  prescribed  in  an  award 
provides  a  "living  income"  throughout  the  year.  Until  re- 
cently the  problem  has  received  but  little  attention  in  America,* 
many  of  the  aw£irds  tiius  far  made  being  sufficient  only  for 
the  needs  of  the  current  week.  As  no  provision  is  made  for 
savings,  a  girl  who  receives  the  minimum  wage  must  run  into 
debt  or  deny  herself  necessaries  if  she  loses  her  position.  Yet 
many  low-paid  industries  whose  wage  rates  are  affected  by 
minimum  wage  awards  are  notably  irregular,  as  for  example 
candy-making  and  paper-box  making.  In  Massachusetts,  in 
Oregon,  and  in  Washington,  however,  wage  losses  from  tmem- 
ployment  have  been  given  some  attention  by  wage  boards. 

^  Walter  Lippmann,  "The  Campaign  against  Sweating,"  New  Bepvh- 
He,  ManA  27,  191 5,  Supplement,  p.  8. 

^9ee  Irene  O^ood  Aiidrews,  '*The  Relation  of  Irr^^ular  Employment 
to  the  Living  Wage  for  Women,"  in  Fourth  Ref>ort  of  the  New  York 
Factory  InvestigatiH^  Commission,  pp.  497-635;  also  in  American  Labor 
LegislaHon  Renew,  Jtme,  191 5,  pp.  287-418. 
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c.  Profits  of  the  Businefs,  Aa  important  question  likely  to 
arise  when  wage  standards  are  fixed  is  whether  or  not  the 
financial  condition  of  the  industry  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Most  often  the  problem  comes  up  in  connection  with 
the  struggling  business  which  claims  it  cannot  survive  if  its 
workers  are  paid  a  living  wage.  The  issue  here  is  the  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  wages  in  order  to  secure  the  continued 
existence  of  such  an  industry.  But  such  a  concession  enables 
an  industry  to  flourish  without  paying  the  whole  cost  of 
maintenance  of  those  whose  timue  and  services  it  uses.  Its 
workers  must  be  partly  supported  by  the  earnings  of  others, 
who  are  thus  practically  subsidizing  the  underpaying  in- 
dustry. Such  a  trade  has  well  been  called  ''parasitic/'  since 
its  existence  depends  on  the  bounty  of  others.  It  may  be 
that  other  members  of  the  woman's  family  (and  the  better- 
paying  occupations  in  which  they  are  employed)  make  up  the 
deficit  in  her  income;  it  may  be  that  society  as  a  whole  pays 
the  bill  for  the  physical  and  moral  deterioration  of  the 
workers  by  it$  expenditures  for  hospitals,  charitiesi  and 
reformatories. 

Most  American  statutes,  through  the  stipulation  that  the 
nunimum  wage  shall  cover  the  cost  of  living,  take  the  sam? 
stand.  In  Colorado  and  Massachusetts,  however,  "the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  business"  is  to  be  considered  side  by  side 
with  the  cost  of  living.  In  Massachusetts,  in  the  temporary 
award  for  the  brush  industry,  this  resulted  in  fixing  a  ndni- 
mum  less  than  a  living  wage.  The  cost  of  Uving  for  a  selfr 
supporting  woman  was  foimd  to  be  over  |8  weekly.^  But  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  business  the  commission  was 
obliged  to  n^^ake  the  hourly  rate  for  the  first  year  so  low  that 
women  could  earn  only  about  I7  weekly  unless  they  obtained 
mora  than  the  usual  amount  of  work.'  In  retail  stores  also 
the  wage  board  believed  the  necessary  cost  of  living  to  be 
"as  much  as  and  probably  somewhat  above"  the  minimum 
recommended,  but  held  that  "the  schedule  of  wages  adopted 
is  as  high  as  the  retail  stores  of  the  state  will  be  able  to  pay 
until  industrial  and  busiKese  conditions  shall  have  shown  a 

*  See  p.  202, 

*  Second  Annml  Report  of  the  ifinimHm  Wag€  Commission  of  Mas^a- 
chuseUs,  p.  II. 
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marked  improvement."  *  A  consideration  of  tne  prosperity 
of  the  industry  may  thus  retard  the  process  of  raising  the  w^e 
to  the  necessary  minimum  or  even  at  times  overthrow  the 
whole  principle  of  the  living  wage. 

d.  Substandard  Workers.  Nearly  all  minimum  wage  laws 
permit  the  fixing  of  wages  for  yotmg  workers  and  apprentices 
and  for  inexperienced  workers.  As  a  guide  in  fixing  these 
special  rates  most  American  statutes  contain  only  a  provision 
that  rates  for  children  and  apprentices  shall  be  suitable. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  name  the  rate  for  young  workers  and 
apprentices  in  the  award  with  the  regular  minimum  rate.  In 
some  cases  where  lower  rates  were  set  for  minors  and  learners, 
especially  in  trades  requiring  little  skill,  there  were  attempts 
to  substitute  young  girls  and  inexperienced  workers  for  adtdts. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  specify 
the  length  of  the  apprenticeship  and  sometimes  also  the 
proportion  of  apprentices  allowed.  Learning  periods  specified 
in  the  orders  vary  from  three  weeks  in  the  canning  industry 
in  one  state  to  two  years  in  the  mercantile  industry  of  another 
state.  The  Wisconsin  wage  order  provides  for  a  six  months* 
learning  period  for  adult  employees.  For  the  first  three 
months  of  this  period  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  is  i8  cents 
an  hour;  for  the  second  three  months,  20  cents  an  hour. 
Children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  may  be 
paid  16  cents  an  hour  for  the  first  three  months  and  18  cents 
an  hour  for  the  second  three  months,  provided  that  where  a 
child  is  doing  the  same  work  as  an  adtilt  the  child  shall  receive 
the  same  rate  as  the  adult.  In  the  retail  mercantile  trade  the 
Massstchusetts  orders  provide  for  an  apprenticeship  period  of 
four  seasons  of  twelve  weeks  each,  during  which  time  learners 
are  to  be  paid  from  $4.50  to  $7.50  a  week. 

The  problem  of  piece  work  has  caused  considerable  diffi- 
culty. Employers  have  been  inclined  to  object  to  the  hourly 
rates  on  the  ground  that  their  employees  who  are  on  piece 
work  cannot  make  the  hourly  rate.  The  California  commis- 
sion has  worked  out  a  method  by  which  employers  may  test 
their  piece  rates,  by  providing  that  if  in  an  individual  estab- 

^  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  StaUmenl  and  Decree 
Concerning  the  Wages  of  Women  %n  Retail  Stores  in  Massachusetts,  1913, 
p.  3- 
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lishment  the  piece  rates  do  not  yield  to  at  least  66^  per 
cent,  of  the  female  employees  engaged  on  each  product  the 
minimtmi  wage,  which  in  this  case  is  28  cents  an  hour,  the 
piece  rates  must  be  raised  to  the  point  where  they  will  do  so. 
The  employment  of  slow  or  infirm  workers  at  lower  rates 
is  generally  permitted  only  by  special  license  from  the  com- 
mission. For  further  protection  against  the  abuse  of  the 
privilege,  certain  of  the  laws  specify  the  proportion  of  such 
workers  in  a  single  establishment  for  whom  licenses  may  be 
issued. 

4.  Methods  op  Operation 

There  are  two  types  of  minimtmi  wage  law.  One,  tne 
"flat  rate"  law,  prescribing  the  legal  minimtmi  in  the  statute 
itself,  is  very  rare,  while  the  other  type,  under  which  a  board 
or  commission  after  proper  investigation  fixes  rates  for  one 
industry  or  group  of  industries  at  a  time,  includes  the  vast 
majority  of  these  laws  now  in  existence. 


(i)  Flat  Rate  Laws 

Laws  which  directly  fix  the  flat  minimum  rate  are  found 
only  in  certain  of  the  Australian  states,  and  in  Arizona,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Utah.  In  Australia,  in  addition  to  the  system 
of  wage  boards,  laws  sometimes  establish  very  low  flat-rate 
minima,  frequently  of  not  more  than  48  or  72  cents  a  week, 
intended  principally  to  protect  children,  learners,  and  ap- 
prentices from  being  put  to  work  without  wages  and  dismissed 
when  they  ask  for  pay.  In  America,  only  the  Arizona  law, 
with  a  $10  weekly  minimum,  and  the  Utah  statute,  which 
requires  a  daily  wage  of  75  cents  for  females  under  eighteen, 
90  cents  for  inexperienced  women,  and  $1.25  for  experienced 
women  over  that  age,  fix  universal  flat  rates.^  In  Arkansas 
a  flat  rate  of  $1.25  a  day  for  experienced  workers  and  $1  a 
day  for  females  having  less  than  six  months'  experience  is 
fixed  by  the  law,  but  the  commission  may,  after  investigation 

^  Arizona,  Laws  19 17,  C.  38.  The  law  fails  to  specify  any  enforcing 
authority.  Utah,  Laws  1913,  C.  63.  Enforcement  is  placed  with  the 
commissioner  of  labor. 
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and  public  hearings  either  raise  or  lower  these  fates.  ^  This 
it  has  done  in  a  limited  number  of  instances.  This  method  of 
fixing  tmiform  flat  rates  prevents  the  more  careful  adjustment 
for  various  industries  and  localities  which  is  elsewhere  under- 
taken by  wage  boards,  it  fails  to  secure  the  active  interest  of 
the  employers  and  employees  concerned,  and  it  makes  revisions 
difficult  during  A  petiod  of  rapidly  changing  prices  such  as 
occurred  between  1916  and  1919.  For  women  laundry 
workers  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the  Nation^  War  Labor  Board 
made  an  increase  of  $3.50  a  week  above  the  legal  minimum, 
saying  that  "This  law  was  passed  a  number  of  years  ago  imder 
other  conditions  and  cannot  theref oi^  be  taken  as  a  fair  stand- 
ard imder  the  war  conditions  now  existing.*'  The  flat-rate 
method  is  held  by  most  students  of  the  problem  to  be  dis- 
advantageous. 

(2)  Wage  Board  Laws 

Representative  of  the  second  tyi^  of  minimum  wage  laws, 
those  which  fix  rates  for  various  industries  through  wage 
boards,  are  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  aiid  of  most  Australian 
and  American  states.  In  Great  Britain,  under  the  amending 
act  of  1918,*  the  minister  of  labor  is  authorized  to  appoint 
representative  ** trade  boards"  to  fix  minimum  rates  in  any 
industry  **in  whichj  on  account  of  dfefective  organization, 
wages  are  unduly  low,  or  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  an 
undue  fall  in  wages  when  the  special  war  conditions  have 
passed."  *  New  trades  can  be  brought  luider  the  act  without 
parliamentary  confirmation,  which  was  formerly  necessary* 
though  Parliament  still  reserves  the  right  to  veto  such  action. 
The  boards  may  fix  minimum  time  or  piece  rates  which  may 
diflEer  for  different  classes  of  workers,  for  different  districts, 
for  different  processes,  or  for  any  combination  of  these  factots. 
Rates  may  be  arranged  to  come  into  operation  successively 
at  the  end  of  specified  periods,  and  variations  in  rates  may  be 
made,  to  remain  in  force  only  during  specified  periods.    In 


^  Arkansas,  Laws  1915,  No.  291. 

•  8  and  9  Geo.  5,  C.  32  (1918). 

*  Great  Britain^  Ministry  of  Labor,  Labour  Gasdte,  August,  1918,  p. 
308. 
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short,  tinder  the  new  act,  great  flexibility  in  rate-&ung  i$ 
secured. 

Awards  also  go  into  force  much  more  quickly  and  simply 
than  under  the  1909  law.  It  is  possible  for  a  rate  to  be 
brought  into  full  operation  within  three  months  after  it  has 
been  proposed,  in  contrast  to  nine  months  unxler  the  old 
conditions.  Special  exemptions  for  old  or  infirm  workers  are 
found  in  both  acts. 

The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  for  en*' 
forcing  the  payment  of  the  minimum  rates,  and  for  fines  for 
employers  not  paying  the  rate.  An  employee  who  has  not 
received  the  l^al  minimum  rate  may  recover  the  balance 
due  him. 

In  Great  Britain  the  ministry  of  labor,  which  is  the  general 
administrative  body,  has  less  power  over  the  work  of  its  trade 
boards  than  have  American  adnunistrative  commissions  over 
their  wage  boards.  A  British  trade  board  has  the  final  power 
over  rate-fixing.  An  American  wage  board  has  power  to 
recommend  rates  which  the  commission  may  declare  effective, 
or  nuxlify,  or  reject  altogether.  In  some  states  the  com- 
mission may  fix  minimum  rates  without  the  intervention  of  a 
wage  board.  So  far  the  American  method  is  rather  a.  regula- 
tion by  commissions  than  by  wage  boards  pure  and  simple. 

These  commissions  —  called  minimum  wage  conunissions, 
industrial  welfare  commissions,  or  industrial  commlssipns — 
are  usually  tmsalaried  and  composed  of  from  three  to  five 
persons,  one  of  whom  must  usually  be  a  woman,  appointed  by 
the  governor.  Their  jurisdiction  extends  over  females  and 
male  minors  up  to  eighteen  or  twenty-one  (fifteen  in  Texas), 
and  over  all  industries,  except  in  Colorado  and  Arkansas  where 
specified  lists  exist.  Arkansas,  also,  is  one  of  the  few  states 
specifically  exempting  certain  industries,  those  included  being 
cotton  factories,  fruit  and  vegetable  caxming,  and  establish- 
ments employing  fewer  than  fotu:  women  at  the  same  sort  of 
work.  The  District  of  Columbia  excepts  domestic  service, 
North  Dakota  domestic  service  and  farm  labor,  and  Texas 
adds  to  these  classes  ntu^es,  student  nurses,  and  students 
working  their  way  through  school.  The  commissions  are 
authorized  to  subpcena  witnesses,  adimnister  oath^,  and 
examine  books  and  papers,  and  employers  are  required  to 
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keep  records  ci  the  names,  addresses,  and  wages  of  women 
and  minor  employees.  If  the  commission  learns  by  investi- 
gation— ^which  is  sometimes  compulsory  on  petition — ^that 
wages  are  insufficient  to  maintain  the  specified  standard  of 
living,  it  must  proceed  either  to  determine  a  minimum  rate 
or  to  establish  a  subordinate  wage  board  for  the  industry. 

The  subordinate  board,  which  is  provided  for  in  all  the 
laws  except  that  of  Texas,  must  be  representative  of  employers, 
employees,  and  the  ''public."  Unlike  the  foreign  acts,  whidi 
provide  for  the  nomination  of  representatives  by  employers 
and  employees,  American  laws  generally  leave  the  method  of 
selection  to  be  determined  by  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission may,  of  course,  ask  both  parties  to  elect,  and  this 
democratic  method  is  required  in  the  Minnesota  law  "so  far 
as  practicable."  While  in  theory  it  has  been  felt  desirable 
that  in  the  interests  of  democracy  employers  and  employees 
should  elect  their  representatives  to  the  wage  boards,  in  prac* 
tice  it  has  proved  exceedingly  difficult  to  depend  entirely 
upon  election  for  securing  proper  representatives  for  un- 
organized workers.  Their  lack  of  acquaintance  and  the  fear 
of  losing  their  places  on  account  of  their  service  on  the  boards 
make  them  reluctant  to  serve,  and  timid  in  conference.  For 
the  present  it  has  therefore  been  found  more  effective  to  leave 
the  enforcing  authority  free  to  select  representatives  from 
lists  submitted  by  the  employees  or  from  those  formerly  in 
the  trade  as  well  as  through  election.  Emplo3rers,  also,  have 
often  been  unwilling  to  elect  their  representatives.* 

The  subordinate  wage  board  may  use  the  investigations  of 
the  commission  in  determining  wage  rates  or  may  make 
ftu-ther  investigations  of  its  own.  It  must  make  a  report  of 
its  work  with  recommendations  to  the  commission,  which 
may  accept  the  recommendations  in  whole  or  in  part  or  may 
refer  them  back  to  the  board  for  further  consideration  or  may 
convene  a  new  board.  When  the  report  of  the  wage  board 
has  been  accepted  by  the  commission  a  public  hearing  must 


<  In  Minnesota  the  commission  was  obliged  to  choose  representatives 
of  both  employers  and  employees  for  the  wage  boards,  and  to  select 
several  of  the  latter  from  outsiders.  See  John  A.  Ryan,  ''The  Task  of 
Minimum  Wage  Boards  in  Minnesota,"  The  Survey^ '  November  14, 
1914,  p.  171. 
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be  held;  if  after  pubKc  consideration  no  change  is  deemed 
necessary  in  the  recommendations  they  are  promulgated  as 
orders  which  become  effective  in  thirty  or  sixty  days.  Nearly 
all  the  laws  grant  rehearings  on  petition  of  either  side.  Copies 
of  orders  issued  by  a  commission  must  in  most  cases  be  for- 
warded to  the  employer  concerned,  who  is  required  to  post 
them  in  a  conspicuous  place.  Minimum  wage  rates  may  apply 
either  to  time  or  to  piece  work,  and  in  Elansas,  Minnesota,  and 
Oregon  orders  may  be  issued  for  a  given  locality  or  area.  In 
Wisconsin  the  industrial  commission  has  power  to  classify 
industries  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  wage  rates. 

The  commissions  are  authorized  to  make  special  exemptions 
for  women,  and  in  Wisconsin  for  minors  also,  who  are  physi- 
cally handicapped.  Special  licenses  may  be  issued  to  learn- 
ers and  apprentices  in  all  states  except  California,  Colorado, 
and  Texas,  and  in  Oregon  and  Washington  the  life  of  these 
licenses  may  be  limited.  In  Kansas,  minors  may  be  employed 
at  lower  rates  than  adults  only  by  special  license. 

The  interests  of  employers  and  employees  are  usually 
further  safeguarded  by  provisions  for  a  court  appeal  from 
the  commissions*  rulings,  the  procedure  and  the  subjects  for 
court  review  being  carefully  specified.  In  most  of  the  states 
rulings  may  be  set  aside  if  unreasonable  or  unlawful ;  in  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Washington  only  questions  of  law  may 
be  reviewed,  while  in  Massachusetts  an  employer  may  have 
an  award  set  aside  in  his  particular  case  by  filing  a  declara- 
tion under  oath  that  it  would  prevent  a  "reasonable  profit." 
In  most  instances,  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  commissions  are 
held  prima  fade  reasonable,  and  any  new  evidence  must  be 
referred  back  to  them  for  consideration. 

The  commissions,  except  in  Arkansas,  are  authorized  to 
enforce  their  own  rulings.  Most  of  the  states  provide  fines 
of  $io  to  $100  for  employers  who  fail  to  pay  the  minimum 
wage  or  who  violate  any  sections  of  the  act  or  any  commission 
ruling.  It  has  also  been  fptmd  necessary  to  penalize  by  a 
fine  of  $25  to  $1,000  employers  who  discriminate  against 
employees  because  they  have  testified  in  wage  investigations 
or  served  on  wage  boards.  In  Massachusetts,  however,  the 
commission  mt^st  rely  on  the  compulsion  of  publicity  to 
enforce  its  wage  rulings.    In  that  state  employers  cannot  be 
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compelled  to  pay  the  minimum,  and  the  only  pumshment  for 
those  paying  less  than  indicated  as  a  minimum  is  the  possi- 
bility of  the  publication  of  their  names  in  a  given  number  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  state.  Such  action  had  not  been 
taken  up  to  the  beginning  of  1920,  and  there  was  at  that  time 
a  growing  movement  in  the  state  to  make  th<^  law  mandatory. 
Cert^n  conscientious  employers  have  joined  it,  saying  that 
their  observance  of  the  awards  handicapped  them  in  compari- 
son with  their  less  scrupxilous  c(»npetitors.  Publishers  re- 
fusing to  print  the  names  of  such  employa^  are  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $100.  In  all  other  states,  employees  who  have  not 
been  paid  the  legal  minimtmi  rate  may  recover  the  unpaid 
balance  through  a  civil  suit,  which  has  proved  an  effective 
weapon  in  securing  observance  of  the  awards. 

In  America,  then,  the  establishment  of  minimum  wage 
rates  is  a  long  and  fairly  complicated  process.  First  there  is 
the  investigation  by  the  commission,  then  generally  further 
investigations  and  deliberation  by  a  representative  wagie 
board,  next  public  hearings,  and  finally  a  possible  court  re- 
view before  the  minimum  rate  goes  into  effect. 

5.  Results 

It  is  still  allied  in  some  quarters  that  wages  are  fixed  by 
economic  laws,  any  legislative  interference  with  which  can 
result  only  in  disaster.  At  present  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  experience  covering  twenty  years  in  Victoria  and  shorto: 
periods  elsewhere  has  failed  to  confirm  the§e  dire  predictions. 
One  of  the  strongest  testimonials  on  the  value  of  tnimTntiTn 
wage  legislation  is  fotmd  in  the  extension  of  the  British  act  to 
prevent  dislocation  of  wages  after  the  war,  following  investi- 
gations of  its  operation  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion committee.  It  was  officially  stated  that,  *'The  eight 
years'  experience  of  the  satisfactory  results  achieved  by  the 
trade  boards,  whose  activities  have  proved  of  benefit  not 
merely  to  the  workers,  but  to  all  sections  of  the  trades  which 
worked  imder  them,  pointed  to  an  extension  of  the  trade 
boards  act,  1909,  as  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  situation."  * 

» Great  Britain,  Ministry  of  Labor,  Labour  Gazette,  August,  1918, 
p.  308. 
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(t)  Changes  in  Wage  Rates 

Perhaps  the  first  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 
laws  have  succeeded  in  raising  wage  rates.  Nearly  all  the 
evidence  so  far  collected  goes  to  show  that  they  have.  Some 
instances  of  failure  are  known.  In  Victoria,  for  instance,  it 
has  proved  difficult  to  maintain  the  legal  rate  in  the  furniture 
trade  among  the  Chinese,  where  neither  employees  nor  em- 
ployets  welcomed  the  establishment  of  the  wage  board,* 
and  in  England  the  custom  of  distributing  work  through 
middlemen,  and  the  depression  of  the  industry,  led  to  evasions 
in  the  lace^finishing  trade.^  Similar  evasions  have  been  sus- 
pected with  r^ard  to  homeworkers  in  the  British  tailoring 
Industry.'  But  on  the  whole,  in  the  different  countries  and 
in  the  various  indtistries,  the  awards  of  the  wage  boards  have 
been  found  to  be  effective.  In  Victoria,  official  reports  show, 
average  wage  rates  increased  7.6  per  cent,  in  thirteen  board 
trades  in  a  period  of  about  five  years  before  awards  were 
made,  but  16.5  per  cent,  in  these  and  in  six  additional  board 
trades  during  a  similar  period  after  awards  Were  made.  In 
six  trades  a  period  of  decline  in  wage  rates  became  a  period 
of  advance  after  the  making  of  awards.  During  the  whole 
time  wage-rate  advances  in  twelve  non-board  trades  amotmted 
to  11.6  per  cent.*  In  the  English  chain-making  industry  56.7 
per  cent,  of  the  male  mastermen  and  61.3  per  cent,  of  the 
journeymen  earned  less  than  I3.60  a  week  in  191 1.  In  1913, 
after  the  award  by  the  trade  board,  only  1.3  per  cent,  ot 
the  mastermen  and  0.7  per  cent,  of  the  journeymen  earned 
so  little.*  In  the  branches  of  the  English  tailoring  trade  cov- 
ered by  the  trade  board,  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-third 
of  the  women  and  between  one^ouirth  and  one^fif  th  of  the 


^  M.  B.  HamnKmd,  "Where  Life  U  Moris  Than  Meat/'  The  Sutvey^ 
February  6»  191  A,  p.  498. 

*  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Anti-Sweating  League^  p.  6. 

'  See  R.  H.  Tawliey,  Minimum  Rdies  in  the  Tailoring  Industry,  1915, 
pp.  202-3 10. 

*  Bmest  Aves,  Repari  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De^tntent 
on  the  Wages  Boards  and  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitratton  Act^ 
of  Auskatia  and  New  Zealand^  1908,  p.  30; 

*  R.  H.  Tawney,  Minimum  Rales  in  the  Chain  -  Making  Industry^ 

p.  83. 
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men  received  increases  in  their  earnings.^  In  Washington 
the  industrial  welfare  commission  states  that  in  twenty-four 
stores,  before  the  minimtmi  wage  award,  1,758  women  re- 
ceived less  than  $10  weekly,  while  after  the  award  only  561 
women  received  less  than  $10  weekly,  the  number  of  workers 
remaining  approximately  the  same.^  A  report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  the  effect  of  minimum 
wage  determinations  in  Oregon  retail  stores  indicated  that 
average  weekly  earnings  of  women  were  8.6  per  cent,  higher 
in  the  face  of  a  business  depression  which  caused  an  8  per  cent, 
decrease  in  the  sales  of  these  stores.'  A  year  after  its  decree  in 
the  brush  industry,  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission found  that  only  five,  or  i  per  cent.,  of  the  employees 
whose  wage  records  it  took  were  receiving  less  than  the  l^al 
minimum.^ 

(2)  Changes  in  Wages  above  the  Minimum 

It  is  frequently  declared  that  legal  minimum  wage  rates  tend 
to  become  maximum  wage  rates,  thus  injuring  those  whom 
they  are  expressly  designed  to  benefit.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  generally  the  case.  Both  the  chief  factory 
inspector  at  Melbourne,  Victoria,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  declare  that  as  far  as  their  experience 
goes  current  wages  are  not  held  down  to  the  minimum  set 
by  law.'  The  former  official  even  declares  that  "the  average 
wage  in  a  trade  is  invariably  higher  than  the  minimum 
wage."  In  one  Victorian  industry,  clothing,  after  an  award 
had  been  in  force  for  six  years,  wages  averaged  nearly  20  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  legal  minimum.*  The  establishing  of 
minimtim  rates  in  the  clothing  trades  in  Great  Britain  led 
in  several  districts  to  trade  union  action  which  fixed  standard 

^  R.  H.  Tawney,  Minimum  Rates  in  the  Tailoring  Industry^  p.  95. 
'  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Industrial  Weljare  Commission^  Stale  of 
Washington,  1915,  pp.  13,  79. 

*  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  176,  July, 

I9I5»  P-  33- 

*  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  The  Effect  of  the  Mini^ 

mum  Wage  Decree  in  the  Brush  Industry  in  Massachusetts,  191 5,  p.  5. 

•  Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  Minimum  Wage  Legislation,  pp.  62-63,  77~78. 

•  Henry  R.  Seager,  "Theory  of  the  Minimum  Wage,  American  Labor 
Legislation  Review,  February,  1913,  p.  89. 
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rates  considerably  above  the  legal  minimum.*  In  Portland, 
Ore.,  also,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
found  that  the  proportion  of  women  getting  more  than  the 
legal  minimum  increased  after  the  law  went  into  effect.'  In 
Wisconsin  many  employers  testified  that  over  half  of  the 
increase  in  their  pay-rolls  due  to  the  minimum  wage  order 
was  for  the  pvurpose  of  raising  the  wages  of  those  who  were 
already  above  the  minimum,  but  who  must  be  paid  a  higher 
rate  for  greater  efficiency. 

(j)  Efect  on  Unemployment 

It  is  further  argued  against  minimum  w^e  laws  that  they 
force  workers  out  of  industry,  either  because  the  workers  are 
considered  by  the  employer  tmprofitable  at  the  legal  rate,  or 
because  they  can  be  replaced  by  apprentices  or  by  specially 
licensed  workers  at  a  lower  rate,  or  perhaps  because  they  have 
been  active  on  the  wage  boards.  While  all  three  abuses  have 
probably  taken  place  at  various  times,  they  are  not  universal 
and  are  not  inherent  in  the  laws.  On  the  first  point,  the 
testimony  of  the  chief  factory  inspector  at  Melbourne,  pre- 
viously quoted,  is  that  ''this  dislocation  [of  the  less  spc^edy 
workers]  is  not  serious,  and  that  as  a  rule  things  regulate 
themselves  fairly  satisfactorily."  •  The  Oregon  investigation 
made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showed 
that  experienced  women  workers  were  neither  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  operation  of  the  law  nor  supplanted  by 
men.^  In  sixteen  brush  factories  in  Massachusetts  the  total 
number  of  women  increased  from  332  to  334  between  1913, 
when  the  first  wage  investigation  was  made,  and  19 15,  the  year 
following  the  minimtim  wage  decree;  the  number  of  men  de- 
creased from  472  to  417.'  The  sjrstem  of  issuing  special  per- 
mits for  less  efficient  workers  to  be  emplo)^  at  lower  rates, 
which  is  provided  for  by  most  of  the  statutes,  is  undoubtedly 
helpful  in  making  the  adjustment.    On  the  other  hand,  the 


<  R.  H.  Tawne^,  Mimmum  Rates  in  the  TaUoring  Industry^  p.  96. 
'  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  BtuleUn  No,  176,  p.  33. 
'  Quoted  by  Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  Mimmum  Wage  LegislaUan,  p.  63. 

*  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  BuUettn  No,  jy6,  pp.  8,  9. 

*  Massachusetts  Minimtun  Wage  Commission,  BuUeHn  No,  7, 1915,  p.  1 1 . 
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displacement  of  adult  skilled  workers  by  apprentices  or  by 
defective  workers  at  a  lower  rate  can  be  checked  by  limiting 
the  percentage  of  employees  in  any  establishment  who  may 
work  at  such  lower  rates,  as  is  already  done  in  Minnesota 
with  regard  to  defectives.  The  matter  of  discrimination 
against  workers  who  serve  on  wage  boards  is  more  difficult 
to  handle,  although  most  American  laws  establish  penalties 
for  it.  This  discrimination  is  a  severe  handicap  to  securing 
a  proper  representation  of  the  employees  on  wage  boards. 
However,  this  is  no  serious  argimient  against  minimum  wage 
legislation,  as  the  same  sort  of  discrimination  often  takes 
place  against  the  leaders  of  the  workers  in  any  concerted  move- 
ment for  higher  wages. 

(4)  Ej^fect  on  Industry 

Ftom  the  side  of  employers  it  is  frequently  declared  that 
minimum  wage  laws  will  put  them  under  such  a  handicap 
that  they  will  be  forced  to  move  to  freer  territory  or  be 
driven  out  of  industry  altogether.  Neither  seems  to  have 
taken  place  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  officials  of  the 
Victorian  Chamber  of  Manufactures  and  of  the  Victorian 
Employers'  Association,  the  two  bodies  which  originally  led 
the  opposition  to  the  wage-board  system,  now  declare  that 
they  have  no  wish  to  see  the  system  abandoned.*  In  1903 
and  1904,  eleven  of  the  thirty-eight  special  boards  then  in  oper- 
ation in  that  country  were  established  upon  the  application 
of  employers.'  Only  a  single  instance  is  recorded  of  a  plant 
leaving  the  state  because  of  the  minimum  wage  law.'  In 
Great  Britain,  also,  in  the  industries  having  wage  boards, 
the  ''employers  have  not  been  ruined  or  even  injured  in  their 

^  M.  B.  H^mmon4i  Ammcan  tobor  Isgt^Mfon  A»»^tp,  February,  1913^ 
p.  113. 

*  Victor  8.  Clark,  The  Labor  Movement  in  Australasia,  1907,  p.  147. 

>  "A  brush  nmnufacturer  from  England,  who  had  recently  cxtme  to 
Victoria  to  establish  his  business,  was  so  enraged  at  the  idea  that  the 
wages  he  was  to  pay  were  to  be  regulated  by  law  that  he  moved  across 
Bass  Strait  to  Tasmania.  What  has  happened  to  him  sinoe  Tasmania 
ha*  adopted  the  same  system  of  wage  regulation,  I  do  not  know." — M.  B. 
Hammond,  ''The  Minimum  Wage  in  Great  Britain  and  Australia," 
Annals  oj  the  Ammcan  Academy  of  PoliHcal  and  Social  Science^  J^yt 
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profits/*  *  and  the  board  of  trade  reports  that  it  is  "not 
aware  of  any  tendency  of  manufacturers  to  transfer  their 
business  to  foreign  countries,  or,  in  cases  whfere  lower  wage 
rates  have  been  fixed  for  Ireland  than  for  Great  Britain,  to 
transfer  their  business  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland."  ^  The 
actual  cost  of  the  necessary  changes  is,  after  all,  not  burden- 
some. In  Oregon  retail  stores  the  increased  labor  cost  was 
found  to  be  only  three  mills  on  each  dollar  of  sales.*  In  the 
Massachusetts  brush  industry  both  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  and  the  value  of  the  product  increased  in  the  year 
following  the  decree.* 

(5)  Effect  on  Trade  Unionism 

Certain  trade  union  officials,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
have  feared  that  minimum  wage  legislation  would  hinder  the 
trade  union  movement  by  enabling  the  workers  to  secure 
wage  gains  without  the  aid  of  organization.  Their  fears  have 
not  proved  true.  Instead,  the  formation  of  wage  boards  has 
(^ten  acted  as  a  stimtilus  to  the  organization  of  imions,  through 
which  the  workers  have  in  some  cases  been  enabled  to  make 
further  gains  above  the  legal  minimum  rate.  This  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Australian  observers  and  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  in  the  experience  of  Massa- 
chusetts "the  conspicuous  feature  is  the  impetus  given  to 
workers  in  the  candy  and  brush  trades  to  form  organizations 
where  none  had  been  before."  ' 

((J)  Effect  on  Efficiency 

A  final  point  to  consider  is  whether  guaranteeing  to  every 
worker  a  legal  minimum  wage  reduces  incentive  and  output. 
The  preponderance  of  evidence  is  that  it  does  not,  but  that 
it  even  has  the  opposite  effect,  due  in  part  to  the  employer's 

^  John  A.  Hobson,  "The  State  and  the  Minimum  Wage  in  England," 
The  Survey,  February  6,  1915,  p.  503. 

*  Quoted  by  Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  Minimum  Wa^e  LegiskUion,  p.  78. 
'  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  BuUeHn  No.  176 ^  p.  10. 

*  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commissioni  BuUelin  No,  /,  p.  14. 
^Florence  KeQey,  "Status  of  [Minimum  Wage]  Legislation  in  the 

United  States,"  The  Survey,  February  6,  191 5,  p.  489. 
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insistence  on  greater  returns  for  increased  wages,  and  in  part 
to  the  workers'  spontaneous  response  to  the  improved  rate  of 
remuneration.*  Some  employers  in  Australia  feel  that  out- 
put has  been  reduced  in  recent  years,  but  they  ascribe  the  de- 
cline to  trade  union  policy  rather  than  to  wage  awards,  while 
the  employees  deny  the  charge  altogether,^  In  England  and 
in  the  United  States  it  is  believed  that  eflficiency  has  gone  up 
rather  than  down.  Thus  the  British  Board  of  Trade  declares 
that  "there  are  indications  that  in  many  cases  the  efficiency 
of  the  workers  has  been  increased,"  *  and  the  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Commission  of  Washington  concludes  that  "the  whole 
standard  of  efficiency  and  discipline'  has  been  raised."  *  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  beneficial  results  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  have  been  largely  due  to  the  transfer  of  em- 
phasis from  competition  for  low  wages  to  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  both  employer  and  employee. 

Among  the  better-established  results  of  minimtun  wage 
legislation,  therefore,  may  be  mentioned  (i)  that  it  has  raised 
wages;  (2)  that  minimum  wage  rates  do  not  in  general  tend 
to  become  maximum  rates;  (3)  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
force  workers  out  of  industry;  (4)  that  it  does  not  unduly 
handicap  employers;  (5)  that  it  does  not  undermine  trade 
union  organization;  and  (6)  that  it  does  not  decrease  efficiency. 


6.  Constitutionality 

The  constitutionality  of  minimum  wage  legislation  involves 
a  new  application  of  the  principle  of  the  police  power  of  the 
state.     While  it  is  an  accepted  constitutional  prindpte  that 

*  "'Output  per  head  has  increased,'  said  another  [firm];  *as  a  general 
rule  the  gu-ls  work  better  if  they  are  paid  more/  Indeed,  the  psydiologi- 
cal  effect  of  relatively  high  and  low  rates  on  the  workers  would  appear 
to  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  often  ascribed  to  them.  So  far  from 
low  rates  'making  them  work,'  they  often  produce  listlessness  and  de- 
spair. So  far  from  high  rates  '  encouraging  slackness,'  they  stimulate  the 
workers  to  earn  as  much  as  possible  while  at  work  upon  them."  (R.  H. 
Ta.ymey,  Minimum  Rates  in  the  Tailoring  Industry^  p.  133.) 

*M.  B.  Hammond,  "Where  Life  Is  More  Than  Meat,"  The  Survey 
February  6,  1915,  p.  ^02. 

«  Quoted  by  Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  Minimum  Wage  LegisUuion^  p.  78, 

<  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  CommSssian^  State  of 
Washington,  p.  13. 
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the  employee's  right  freely  to  contract  for  the  disposition  of 
his  own  labor  cannot  be  limited  except  by  "due  process  of 
law,"  yet  the  police  power  of  the  state  can  restrict  the  free- 
dom of  contract  for  the  protection  or  betterment  of  the  pub- 
lic health,  morals,  peace,  and  welfare.  Enactments  of  the 
legislature  which  reasonably  tend  to  that  end  have  been 
commonly  sustained  by  the  courts.  Are  minimum  wage  laws 
a  legitimate  extension  of  this  power?  The  prevailing  trend 
of  judicial  opinion  is  that  they  are. 

The  courts  have  already  sanctioned  under  the  police  power 
principle  state  interference  with  the  wage  bargain  by  limiting 
working  hours  for  all  classes  of  employees,  and  by  regulating 
certain  conditions  of  the  wage  payment,  such  as  the  frequency 
of  l>ayment,  store  orders,  or  payment  in  cash.*  Justification 
for  state  interference  to  fix  minimum  wage  rates  has  been 
sought  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  other  protective  legis- 
lation has  been  upheld. 

In  public  employment,  indeed,  it  has  been  frequently  de- 
cided that  the  legislature  may  rightfidly  regulate  wage  rates  ' 
as  well  as  other  conditions  of  labor  both  on  direct  work  and 
on  work  done  by  contractors.  On  work  done  by  contract 
the  wage  regulation  has  commonly  taken  the  form  of  stipu- 
lating that  the  current  rate  of  wages  shall  be  paid,  and  the 
constitutionality  of  this  form  of  regulation  is  now  well  estab- 
lished.* In  19 14,  moreover,  the  Wasl\ington  State  Supreme 
Court  sustained  a  more  drastic  wage  regulation  for  public 
works.  Spokane  had  fixed  by  ordinance  a  minimum  wage 
rate  of  $2.75  a  day  for  common  labor  on  all  public  improve- 
ments. Though  this  rate  was  higher  than  the  current  rate 
for  similar  work,  the  court  upheld  the  ordinance  even  when 


*  As  early  as  1859,  in  a  wage  exemption  case,  the  court  said:  "The  idea 
underlying  the  ultimately  developed  sentiment  of  the  people  upon  that 
subject  ...  is  that  the  citizen  is  an  essential  elementary  constituent  of 
the  state;  that  to  preserve  the  state  the  citizen  must  be  protected;  that 
to  live  he  must  have  the  means  of  living;  to  act  and  to  be  a  citizen  he 
must  be  free  to  act  and  to  have  somewhat  wherewith  to  act,  and  thus 
to  be  competent  to  the  performance  of  his  high  functions  as  such.  Hence 
it  would  seem^  as  no  doubt  it  was,  a  matter  of  the  gravest  state  policy 
to  invest  the  citizen  with,  and  to  secure  to  him,  those  essential  perquisites, 
without  which  the  state  could  not  demand  of  him  at  all  times  his  instant 
service  and  devoted  allegiance."    Maxwell  v.  Reed,  7  Wis.  582  (1859). 

'See  Atkin  v.  Kansas,  191  U.  S.  207,  24  Sup.  Ct.  124  (1903}. 
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applied  to  work  done  by  contractors,  as  neither  unreasonable 
nor  in  violation  of  the  public  policy  of  the  state.^ 

These  cases,  however,  were  based  on  the  proprietary  power 
of  government,  and  not  on  the  police  power.  The  legality 
of  state  regulation  of  wage  rates  in  private  employments  was 
less  certain.  It  was  not  until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  by  an  even  division,  left  in  force  a  previous 
decision  of  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  the  state's 
minimum  wage  law  that  the  question  was  settled.*  One  jus- 
tice did  not  vote  because  he  had  taken  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  brief*  in  favor  of  the  act,  so  that  xmder  the  present 
composition  of  the  court  a  favorable  decision  on  any  subse- 
quent minimum  wage  case  seems  to  be  asstired.  The  Or^on 
court  took  judicial  notice  of  the  "common  belief"  that  mSuiy 
women  are  employed  at  excessively  low  wages  and  that  health, 
morals,  and  the  public  welfare  are  injured  thereby.  Accord- 
ingly, the  law  was  held  constitutional  on  the  same  groimds 
on  which  laws  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  have 
been  sustained.  The  court  held  that  "Every  argument  put  for- 
ward to  sustain  the  maximum  hotu^  law  or  upon  which  it  was 
established  applies  equally  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  minimmn  wage  law  as  also  within  the  police  power  of  the 
state  and  as  a  regulation  tending  to  guard  the  public  morals 
and  the  public  health."  * 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  the  minimum  wage  law  was 
beyond  the  police  power  of  the  state,  the  court  said:  "Such 
legislation  must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  belief  of  the  legis- 
lature and  through  it  of  the  people.  We  think  we  should 
be  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  legislating,  and  if  there  is  a 
necessity  for  this  act,  that  it  is  within  the  police  power  of  the 
state  to  provide  for  the  health,  morals,  and  welfare  of  women 
and  children  and  that  the  law  should  be  upheld  as  constitu- 
tional." 


*  Malette  v.  City  of  Spokane,  77  Wash.  205,  137  Pac.  496  (1913). 
»  Stettler  v.  O'Hara,  243  U.  S.  629,  37  Sup.  Ct.  475  (191 7). 

'  The  brief  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  those  used  in  the  defense  <d 
women's  hour  laws,  and  contains  a  mass  of  evidence  on  l^islation  pro- 
viding a  minimum  wage  for  women,  the  experience  on  which  such  legis- 
lation is  based,  and  citations  to  a  large  number  of  l^al  cases  bearing  on 
the  subiect. 

*  Stettler  v,  O'Hara,  69  Ore.  519, 139  Pac.  743  (I9i4)- 
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111  another  Oregon  case  *  the  objection  was  raised  that  the 
act  was  an  infringement  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  four* 
teenth  amendment  in  that  it  abridged  **the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens."  To  this  the  court  replied  that  "The 
right  to  labor  for  such  hotus  and  at  stich  wages  as  would 
reasonably  seem  to  be  detrimental  to  the  health  or  welfare  of 
the  community  is  not  a  privilege  or  itnmunity  of  any  citizen." 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  been 
followed,  up  to  the  beginning  of  1920,  by  favorable  verdicts  on 
minimum  wage  legislation  in  the  four  state  supreme  courts 
of  Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Washington,  and  Massachusetts. 
The  Arkansas  court,  iti  upholding  the  state's  flat-rate  law, 
pointed  out  that  while  the  legislature  was  under  obligation 
not  to  fix  an  unreasonable  or  arbitrary  minimtim  wage,  there 
was  no  more  appropriate  standard  than  the  normal  needs  of 
the  employee,  which  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  legislature 
had  proceeded.*  In  sustaining  the  Massachusetts  law,  the 
court  especially  noted  the  fact  that  it  was  not  compulsory, 
and  reserved  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  a  compulsory  law.' 
The  Minnesota  and  Washington  cases  turned  on  the  police 
power  question,  as  had  those  in  Oregon.* 

One  more  minimtmi  wage  case  was  pending  at  the  beginning 
of  1940.  When  the  Minnesota  commission  issued  its  1918  order 
of  23  cents  an  hour  for  experienced  women  workers,  injunc- 
tion proceedings  were  immediately  started  against  the  order 
on  the  grotmd  that  it  was  arbitrary^  not  based  on  facts  con- 
cerning wages  and  the  cost  of  living  obtained  through  inves- 
tigation as  required  by  law,  and  that  it  was  a  flat  rate  fixed 
without  regard  to  differences  in  occupations  and  localities. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  case,  it  seems  fairly 
safe  to  say  that  the  idea  of  a  living  wage  for  all  workers  has 
become  a  popular  one.  Our  nninimum  wage  laws  have  at 
least  done  this — ^they  have  called  the  attention  of  employers, 
employees,  and  the  public  to  some  of  the  strange  and  tmrea- 
sonable  inconsistencies  and  discrepancies  which  exist  in  the 


*  Simpson  v,  O'Hara,  70  Oregon  261,  141  Pac.  158  (1914). 
"  State  V.  Crowe,  130  Ark.  272,  197  S.  W.  4  (1917). 

»  Holcombe  v.  Creamer,  2^1  Mass.  99,  120  N.  E.  354  (1918). 

*  Williams  v.  Evans,  139  Minn.  32,  165  N,  W.  495  (191 7);  Larsen  v. 
Rice,  100  Wash.  642,  171  Pac.  1037  (1918). 
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wage  system.  They  have  been  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  bringing  to  Ught  facts  of  industry  which  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  intelligent  construction  of  economic  and 
legislative  programs.  Even  those  upon  whom  the  burden  of 
readjustment  has  temporarily  fallen  admit  the  imdesirabiUty 
of  the  present  chaotic,  anarchistic  methods  of  wage  payment. 
Whether  we  get  away  from  this  ugly  situation  by  means  of 
greater  equalization  of  power  through  organization  of  the 
workers,  or  by  means  of  public  interference  to  fix  aminimum 
wage,  or  by  means  of  combinations  of  both  methods,  we  can 
fed  fairly  well  assured  that  the  tendency  is  toward  a  guarsin- 
tee  of  standards  of  living  below  which  no  worker  must  be 
allowed  to  fall.  Employers  complain  that  when  they  have 
ttuned  over  to  their  employees  a  sum  of  money  to  be  divided 
as  a  bonus,  the  employees  have  distributed  it  on  the  basis 
of  need  rather  than  efficiency.  Skilled  employees,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  complain  that  where  the  public  has  made 
awards,  the  tendency  has  been  to  make  the  rate  of  increase 
greater  for  the  lower  paid  and  less  skilled  workers  than  for 
the  higher  paid  employees.  In  other  words,  the  tendency  has 
been  toward  equalization,  through  bringing  up  the  low-paid 
employee  to  the  standards  of  the  higher.  Labor  organiza- 
tions are  themselves  adopting  this  policy  of  taking  in  the 
unskilled  and  looking  after  their  interests.  The  miniTrinm 
wage  laws  are  at  present  in  line,  therefore,  with  a  general 
policy  and  practice  which  may  and  do  take  other  and  sup- 
plementary forms,  but  which  are  not  likely  to  become  less 
important  in  the  near  futture. 


CHAPTER  V 
HOURS  OP  LABOR 

Of  the  many  lessons  which  the  world  war  taught  industry, 
none  is  more  clear-cut  than  that  long  hours  do  not  pay.  The 
experiences  of  the  war  strengthened  the  scientific  basis  for 
restriction  of  hours  and  gave  an  impetus  to  legislation.  Yet 
in  spite  of  a  general  tendency  in  the  United  States  toward  a 
shorter  workday — a  tendency  which  made  especially  rapid 
progress  from  1915  through  1918 — ^the  old  ideal  of  "eight 
hours  for  work,  eight  hours  for  rest,  eight  hours  for  what  you 
will"  has  not  yet  been  realized  by  the  majority  of  American 
wage-earners. 

In  1909,  of  the  0,015,046  wage-earners  enumerated  by  tne 
Census  of  Manufactures,  only  7.9  per  cent,  were  employed  in 
establishments  where  the  eight-hour  day  prevailed.^  "Pre- 
vailing hours*'  for  three-quarters  of  them  were  from  fifty-four 
to  sixty  weekly.  But  no  fewer  than  344,011,  or  5.2  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  number,  worked  where  prevailing  hours  were 
between  sixty  and  seventy-two  weekly;  116,083  worked  in 
establishments  where  the  seventy-two-hour  week  prevailed, 
and  114,118  where  the  prevailing  hours  were  more  than 
seventy-two.  Out  of  the  eighty-six  principal  manufacturing 
industries  employing  more  than  10,000  wage-earners  in  1909, 
twenty  emploj^  over  10  per  cent,  of  their  workers  more 
than  sixty  hours  a  week.  Among  those  exacting  more  than 
seventy-two  hours  weekly  from  several  thousand  employees 
were  beet-sugar,  cement,  chemical,  glucose,  and  sugar  and 
molasses  factories,  coke-works,  gas  plants,  the  manufacture 
of  ice  and  lime,  petroleum  refineries,  blast-furnaces,  and 
rolling-mills.  Among  railroad  employees,  also,  continuous 
service  for  long  periods  has  been  very  common.  Records  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  that  during  the 

>  See  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  Untied  States,  Vol.  VIII,  "Maaufactores/' 
pp.  306-313- 
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year  ending  June  30,  1913,  261,332  railroad  men  were  reported 
as  on  duty  for  periods  exceeding  the  legal  limit  of  sixteen  hours, 
and  that  over  33,000  of  them  worked  more  than  twenty-one 
hours  continuously.^  Hours  of  labor  on  street  railwaj^  also 
extend  over  excessive  periods  through  the  swing  run  system 
which  employs  a  man  a  few  hours  during  the  morning  rush 
and  then  lays  him  off  till  the  evening  rush.  During  the  in- 
terim he  must  be  on  call  and  usually  cannot  go  home,  so  that 
his  actual  working  day  extends  from  the  time  he  reports  for 
duty  in  the  morning  till  he  is  through  with  his  last  trip  at  night. 
Then,  too,  many  employees  are  working  seven  days  a  week. 
Investigations  show  that  much  of  the  present-day  continuous 
operation  of  industries  involves  seven -day  labor.  For 
instance,  in  Minnesota  in  1909,  98,558  men,  or  approximately 
14  per  cent,  of  the  gainfully  employed  males  in  that  state, 
were  working  every  day  in  the  week.*  In  New  York  in 
1910,  out  of  335,000  union  members  in  a  ntunber  of  specified 
industries,  more  than  10  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  seven-day 

labor.' 

Worst  of  all,  many  establishments  which  operate  continu- 
ously, such  as  iron  and  steel  plants,  paper-mills,  and  glass  and 
chemical  works,  combine  the  twelve-hour  day  with  the  seven- 
day  week,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  require  their  employees  to 
alternate  weekly  or  fortnightly  between  day  and  night  shifts, 
working  twenty-four  hoiu^  without  rest  when  the  change  13 
made.  So  glaring  are  the  evils  of  this  condition  that  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation a  special  coiiference  on  the  subject  was  held  in  London 
in  June,  1912,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  inter- 
national action  to  secure  eight-hour  shifts  in  continuous  in- 
dustries.^ 

To  be  sure,  beginning  in  the  spring  of,  1915  an  active  move- 
ment for  the  eight-hour  workday  swept  the  country,  which, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  United  States  Btuneau 


*  Interstate  Commerce  Comxriission,  A  Statistical  Analysis  of  Carriers' 
Monthly  Hours  of  Service  Reports,  1913,  p.  10. 

>  Mtmiesota  Bureau  of  Labor,  Twdftk  Biennial  E^por$,  pp.  104.-1 19. 

*  New  York  State  Departmeut  of  L^bor,  BuUOin  No.  4S9  September, 
1910,  pp.  450,  451. 

*  Btport  of  Speoiol  Commisiion  on  Hours  of  Labor  in  CouHnuous  In^ 
dustricSf  19 12,  pp.  16,  17 
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of  Labor  Statistics,  reduced  to  eight  the  working  hotirs  of 
3,462,000  persons  between  January  i,  1915,  and  June  30, 
1919.  The  movement  began  in  BridgepCMi;,  Conn.,  in  1915, 
when  a  series  of  ** eight-hour"  strikes  swept  through  that 
hive  of  war  industries,  not  ceasing  imtil  the  factories  of  the 
dty  were  practically  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  It  spread  mainly 
among  machinists  in  191 5  and  1916,  though  anthracite  coal 
workers  had  obtained  a  straight  and  railroad  employees  a 
basic  eight-hour  day  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
Eight-hour  agitation  was  strengthened  during  the  war  by  the 
government's  attitude  and  by  the  requirement  of  eight  hours' 
work  on  government  contracts,  even  though  the  latter  was 
regularly  waived  and  overtime  at  higher  rates  permitted. 
"The  eight-hotu*  day  is  an  established  policy  of  the  country," 
said  the  President's  personal  mediation  commission,  and  the 
government's  chief  war-time  arbitration  agency,  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  was  favorable  to  the  principle.  Important 
industries  going  on  an  eight-hour  basis  during  the  war  included 
the  garment  trades,  the  Itmiber  industry  in  the  Northwest, 
newsprint  paper,  shipyards,  and  slaughtering  and  meat-packing. 
FoUowing  strikes  or  threats  of  strikes  the  eight-hour  day  was 
adopted  in  many  textile  mills  in  the  early  months  of  19 19. 

Under  modem  industrial  conditions  excessive  hours  of  work 
break  down  health.  Even  with  short  hours  the  strain  of 
modem  industry,  with  its  speed,  its  piece  work,  its  division 
of  labor,  involving  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the  same 
process,  sometimes  even  of  the  same  movement,  is  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  worker.  But  with  the  eleven-  or  twelve-hour  day 
or  the  seven-day  week,  a  man  must  go  back  to  his  job  before  he 
has  had  suflScient  rest  to  recover  from  the  excessive  fatigue  of 
the  long  work  period,  and  a  progressive  decline  in  health  results. 
"  In  my  judgment,"  said  a  former  ofSdal  of  a  large  steel  com- 
pany, "a  large  proportion  of  the  steel-workers,  who  from  early 
manhood  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  are  old  men  at  forty."  * 

Though  it  is  the  health  dangers  of  long  hours  which  are 
most  often  emphasized,  the  lack  of  leisure  for  family  life,  for 
recreation,  for  all  the  requirements  of  citizenship,  is  no  less 
an  evil.     It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  time  spent  in 

^WiUiam  B.  Dickson,  fonner  vice-president^  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  The  Survey,  January  3,  1914,  p.  376. 
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going  and  coming  from  work  and  the  dinner  hour  often  add 
two  hours  to  the  length  of  the  workday  proper,  and  that  an 
eleven-hour  day  is  likely  to  mean  thirteen  hours  away  from 
home.  Said  a  Pittsbtu^h  steel-worker  of  the  results  of  such 
a  workday,  "  Home  is  where  I  eat  and  sleep."  ^  The  tdtimate 
effects  of  such  hotirs  of  labor  were  thus  summed  up  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  in  upholding  a  Stmday  rest  law: 
^'Without  specific  leisure  the  process  of  forming  character 
can  only  be  begun;  it  can  never  advance  or  be  completed; 
people  would  be  merely  machines  of  labor — ^nothing  more."  * 

Aside  from  their  weaker  physique,  the  "  long  day  "  is  especial- 
ly onerous  for  women  workers  because  of  the  double  burden 
of  domestic  duties  and  wage  work  which  many  of  them  carry. 
Ordinarily  men  can  rest  when  their  day's  toil  is  over,  but 
there  are  few  working-girls  who  do  not  have  at  least  mending 
and  latmdering  to  do  in  the  evenings,  and  many  married 
women  mtist  take  the  entire  care  of  their  homes  and  children 
before  and  after  work. 

Moreover,  long  hours  do  not  necessarily  make  for  the 
greatest  economy  and  efficiency  in  production.  It  is  some- 
times argued  that  if  hours  are  reduced  output  will  decline 
proportionately.  This  ntiight  be  true  if  human  beings  were 
mere  machines  and  not  living  creatures  who  grow  tired.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  English  official  investigations  of 
fatigue  among  munition  workers  once  more  demonstrated, 
the  law  of  dinoinishing  rettuns  operates  nowhere  more  strik- 
ingly than  in  r^ard  to  hours  of  labor.  Studies  of  output 
before  and  after  a  shortening  of  hours  show  that  where  the 
human  element  enters  into  production  hour  reductions  by 
no  means  necessarily  imply  a  decrease  in  output.  For  in- 
stance, as  a  result  of  study  of  the  output  of  mtmition  workers 
during  workda}rs  of  different  lengths,  the  British  Health  of 
Mtmition  Workers  Committee  concluded  "that  for  women 
engaged  in  moderately  heavy  lathe  work  a  fifty-hour  week 
3aelds  as  good  an  output  as  a  sixty-six-hour  week,  and  a  con- 
siderably better  one  than  a  seventy-five-hour  week."  ' 

»  Quoted  by  John  A.  Pitch,  "The  Steel  Industry  and  the  Labor  ftob- 
lem^'  The  Survey ,  March  6,  1909,  p.  1091. 

'  nennington  v.  State,  90  Georeia  ^96,  17  S.  E.  loop  (1892). 

'  Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Munitions,  Health  of  Munition  Worken 
Committee,  FituU  Report,  191 8,  p.  35. 
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The  whole  history  of  this  oomnuttee  has  been  of  great 
educational  value  to  officials,  emplo3rers,  and  the  public,  in 
driving  home  the  fact  that  excessive  hours  do  not  pay.  Early 
in  the  war,  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  supply  of  munitions, 
the  l^al  restrictions  on  the  hours  of  women  and  children  were 
relaxed,  and  night  and  Sunday  work  and  days  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours  became  common  for  all  classes  of  workers. 
Yet  the  supply  of  war  materials  failed  to  meet  demands,  and 
claims  that  the  employees  were  "slacking"  were  met  by 
countercharges  that  the  workers  were  being  driven  beyond 
human  endtiranoe.  To  advise  on  the  situation  the  health  of 
mtmition  workers  committee  was  formed,  and  as  a  result  of 
its  recommendations,  as  a  means  of  improving  output,  Sunday 
work  was  practically  abolished,  hours  were  greatly  reduced, 
and  almost  all  the  pre-war  restrictions  on  the  hours  of  women 
and  children  were  reintroduced.  A  study  undertaken  during 
the  war  in  America  by  the  federal  Public  Health  Service  also 
showed  the  eight-hour  day  to  be  more  efficient  than  the 
ten-hour  day.*  Similar  evidence  has  been  gathered  for 
a  ntmiber  of  industries,  showing  the  beneficial  effect  of  short- 
ened hours  and  of  a  full  day's  rest  each  week.'  This  increase 
of  output  through  increased  efficiency  probably  largely  ex- 
plains why  w^es  have  seldom  fallen,  but  have  frequently 
even  risen,  after  a  reduction  of  hours,  and  why  the  industries 
in  which  wages  are  highest  are  often  those  in  which  hours  are 
shortest.  Practical  experience,  therefore,  gives  weight  to  the 
old  eight-hour  league  slogan: 

Whether  you  work  by  the  piece  or  the  day, 
Decreasing  the  hotirs  increases  the  pay. 

Shorter  hours  likewise  tend  to  steady  employment.  When 
no  lestrictiotis  are  placed  on  hours  of  work  in  a  seasonal  in- 
dustry,  the  tendency  is  to  concentrate  the  work  in  a  brief 
busy  season  with  long  hours  of  overtime.  Hour  regulation, 
except  in  the  case  of  perishable  products  and  those  subject 

1  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  PMic  Health  BuUeUn  No.  106, 
"Comparison  cl  an  Eight-Hour  Plant  and  a  Ten-Hour  Plant,"  Josephine 
Goldmark  and  Mary  D.  Hopkins,  1920. 

*  See  American  Labor  LegtslaUon  Keview,  December,  191 2,  pp.  524-^27; 
FeUx  Frankfurter  and  Josephine  Goldmark,  Bunting  v,  Oregon,  Brief  for 
Defendant  in  Error,  1915,  2  voL 

15 
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to  changes  in  fashion,  forces  a  mote  even  distribution  of  the 
work  over  a  longer  period.  When  the  woman's  eight-hour  law 
was  in  force  in  Illinois  factory  inspectors  noted  "a  greater 
uniformity  of  work  and  rest "  as  one  of  its  results.^  The  thirty- 
hour  week  demanded  by  the  miners'  organization  in  the  strike 
of  1919  was  incorporated  in  their  program  for  the  purpose 
rather  of  regularizing  than  of  shortening  working  time.  In  cer- 
tain occupations  where  the  time  of  attendance  and  not  the 
speed  of  the  worker  is  the  essential  factor  (ticket-chopping 
and  street-car  work,  for  example),  the  reduction  of  esoessive 
hours  increases  to  a  certain  extent  the  demand  for  labor. 

Aside  from  voluntary  reductions  by  individual  employsTB 
there  are  two  methods  by  which  the  desirable  goal  of  shorter 
daily  and  weekly  hours  has  been  reached — ^by  labor  organisa^ 
tion  and  by  labor  legislation.  Many  workers,  prominent 
among  whom  in  this  country  are  printers,  granite-cutters* 
garment-workers,  dgar-makers,  and  building-trades  workmen, 
have  gained  the  nine-  or  eight-hour  day  by  oiganization.  But 
the  present  prevalence  of  longer  hours  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  shows  that  the  unions  alone  have  not  been  everywhere 
adequate  to  the  task.  It  has  so  far  proved  difficult  to  form 
stable  labor  organizations  among  women  and  among  some 
classes  of  unskilled  men  workers.  In  some  cases,  too,  as  in 
the  Pittsburgh  steel  plants,  large-scale  business  has  used  its 
power  to  stamp  out  labor  organization.  After  a  century  of 
effort  probably  four-fifths  of  those  employed  in  trade,  trans- 
portation, and  manufacturing  are  still  unorganized,  and  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  the  protec- 
tion of  tmorganized  workers  by  legislation. 

I.  Maximum  Hours 
(i)  Children 

The  first  legislative  regulation  cf  the  hours  of  labor  in  this 
country  applied  to  children.  In  1842  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  by  certain  citizens  of  Pall 
River,  who  pointed  out  that  the  existing  hotu^  of  labor  must 
be  permanently  injurious  to  the  health  of  children  and  detri- 

1  Report  of  the  Illinois  Factory  Inspectors^  1893,  P*  l^- 
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mental  to  their  education,  and  prayed  that  prohibitory  legis* 
lation  be  enacted.  The  agitation  resulted  in  the  passage 
during  the  same  year  of  a  ten-hour  law  for  children  under 
twelve  years  of  ^e  in  manufacturing  establishments.^  In  the 
same  year,  also,  Connecticut  enacted  a  ten-hour  law  for  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills.^ 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  laws  limiting  the  hours 
of  children  in  manufacturing  establishments  to  ten  a  day 
haJ  been  enacted  in  the  five  additional  states  of  New  Hamp* 
shire,*  Maine,*  Pennsylvania,*  New  Jersey,*  and  Ohio.^  The 
Connecticut  statute  of  1842  was,  however,  superseded  thirteen 
years  after  passage  by  a  new  law  which  set  back  the  limit  to 
eleven  hours,*  followed  within  a  year  by  an  amendment  which 
still  further  lowered  the  standard  to  twelve  hours  a  day.* 
Like  the  first  Connecticut  law,  the  early  Pennsylvania  laws 
applied  only  to  textile  mills,  but  in  the  other  states  the  acta 
covered  manufacturing  in  general.  The  ages  of  the  children 
affected  varied  from  twelve  in  Massachusetts  to  twenty-one 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to  the  states 
already  mentioned,  Rhode  Island  enacted  in  1853  an  eleven-^ 
hour  law  for  children  from  twelve  to  fifteen.^" 

These  early  laws  were,  however,  to  a  great  extent  unenforced 
and  even  unenforceable.  The  still  frequent  provision,  for 
example,  that  only  violations  committed  "knowihgly"  are 
punishable,  which,  to  quote  a  government  report,  has  *'put 
a  premium  on  ignorance  and  .  .  .  served  to  balk  the  intent  of 
so  much  labor  legislation,"  ^  originated  in  the  Massachusetts 
law  of  1842  and  was  copied  in  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island, 
In  New  Hampshire  children  under  fifteen  could  work  longer 
than  the  statutory  ten  hours  if  provided  with  the  **  written 

>  Massachusetts,  Laws  1 842,  C.  60. 

*  Cocmecticat,  Laws  1842,  C,  28, 

'  New  Hampdiire,  Laws  1846,  C.  518.        ^  Maine,  Laws  1848,  C.  83. 

*  Pennsylvania,  Laws  1848,  No.  227;  Laws  1849,  No.  415;  Laws  1855, 
No.  501. 

*  New  Jersey,  Laws  1851,  p.  321.  '  Ohio,  Laws  1852,  p.  187. 

*  Connecticut,  Laws  1855,  C.  45. 

*  Connecticut  Laws  1856,  C.  39. 

>*  Rhode  Island,  Laws  1853,  p.  345. 

"  Report  on  the  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage'Bamcrs  in  the 
United  States.  Senate  Document  No.  64^,  6ist  Con^^ress,  and  Session, 
1910,  Vol.  Vt,  "The  Beginnings  of  Child  Labor  Legislation  in  Certain 
States,"  Elizabeth  Lewis  Otey,  p.  78. 
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consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian."  *  In  New  Jersey,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  tinder  the  earliest  laws,  a  child  could  not  be 
"holden  or  required"  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day, 
but  if  the  child  worked  longer  the  employer,  in  order  to  escape 
all  responsibility,  needed  only  to  declare  that  the  extra  labor 
was  not  required,  but  volimtary  Ohio  even  went  so  far  as  to 
legitimatize  this  subtle  distinction  by  declaring  that  minors 
under  eighteen  might  not  be  ''compelled,"  but  that  minors 
under  fourteen  might  not  be  "permitted,"  to  work  more  than 
ten  hours.  Only  in  two  states  were  any  provisions  made  for 
enforcement:  in  Connecticut  constables  and  grand  jurors 
were  to  inquire  after  violations,  and  in  Pennsylvania  con- 
stables could  take  action — ^but  only  after  complaint. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  early  hour  legislation  for 
children  resulted  almost  altogether  from  interest  in  education 
and  from  the  efforts  of  adult  male  workers  to  secure  such 
regulations  as  a  first  step  toward  obtaining  similar  laws  for 
themselves.  Sometimes,  also,  the  men  workers  undoubtedly 
believed  that  restrictions  on  the  hours  of  women  and  children 
would  result  in  decreased  employment  of  these  classes  of  wi^ne- 
eamers,  with  consequent  advantages  to  themselves.  It  was 
not  until  later  that  the  main  emphasis  came  to  be  put  on  the 
necessity  of  shortening  children's  hours  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  children. 

The  greatest  progress  m  legislation  regarding  the  hours  of 
labor  for  children  has  been  made  in  the  last  decade.  Begin- 
ning with  Illinois  in  1903,  the  eight-hour  standard  for  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  has  been  established  in  the  majority  of 
important  industrial  states.'    Eighteen  states  and  the  District 

^  Of  this  law  Horace  Greeley  said:  "  Why  shotdd '  the  consent  of  the  (?) 
parent  or  guardian  of  such  minor'  'be  allowed  to  overrule  the  demands 
of  Justice, lltmianity,  and  the  Public  weal'?  • .  .  We  bdieve  nothing  less 
than  a  peremptory  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  Minors  for  more 
than  10  hours  per  day,  without  regard  to  the  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians,  will  efifect  much,  if  anything.  Still,  we  are  wilbng  to  see 
a  trial  made  even  of  this  milk  and  water  enactment."  (New  York 
Tribune,  August  11, 1847.) 


^Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota.  Ohioy  Okla- 
homa, Tennessee,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
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of  Coltimbia  allow  no  exemptions  from  their  eight-hour  laws 
for  children;  but  in  Washit^;ton  the  law  applies  only  to  girls; 
in  Colorado  children  may  be  exempted  by  the  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court;  and  in  Indiana  children  may  be  legally  em- 
ployed nine  hours  a  day  on  affidavit  of  the  parent,  giving  them 
permission.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  states,  about  half  have 
nine-hotu:  laws  and  half  allow  work  for  ten  hours  a  day  or  more. 
Only  Montana,  which  forbids  factory  work  for  children  under 
sixteen,  and  West  Virginia,  do  not  regulate  hours.  Some  of 
the  southern  textile  states,  however,  still  allow  children  to 
work  legally  eleven  hours  a  day,  and  because  of  lack  of  en- 
forcement the  hours  in  some  of  these  states  are  reported  to 
be  even  longer. 

Legislation  for  shorter  hours  for  children  has  sometimes 
been  combined  with  that  for  women,  but  at  present,  except 
in  states  where  there  is  an  eight-hotu:  law  for  females,  the 
workday  is  nearly  alwa3rs  shorter  for  children  than  for  adult 
women.  The  child  labor  laws,  however,  not  infrequently 
give  more  protection  to  young  working-girls  under  sixteen 
or  even  eighteen  or  twenty-one  than  to  working-boys  of  the 
same  ages.^  Hour  limitations  usually  apply  to  all  occupa- 
tions except  domestic  service,  agriculture,  and  frequently 
fruit  and  vegetable  canneries.  Occasionally  the  law  covers 
factories,  but  not  stores.  The  hours  during  which  children 
may  be  employed  are  further  regulated  by  the  very  common 
prohibition  of  night  work.* 

Opposition  from  employers  against  limitation  of  hours 
has  been  even  stronger  than  against  any  other  restriction  on 
child  employment,  the  common  argument  being  that  manu- 
facturers will  not  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  com- 
petitors in  neighboring  states  where  longer  hours  are  per- 
mitted. With  regard  to  the  eight-hour  day,  especially,  an 
additional  argument  frequently  advanced  is  that  it  would  not 
be  practicable  to  employ  children  for  so  short  a  period  in 
a  plant  where  adults  work  a  longer  day.    After  eight-hour 

^  The  absence  of  any  hour  restriction  for  boys  along  with  an  ei^ht- 
hour  law  for  all  females  in  Washington  has  already  been  noted.  Simi- 
larly in  Ohio  the  eight-hour  law  applies  to  girls  up  to  eighteen,  but  to 
boys  only  up  to  sixteen  years. 

•  See  Night  Work,"  pp.  273-277,  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  pro- 
hibitions. 
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legislation  has  been  parsed,  however,  it  has  usually  been  found 
that  the  industries  scon  adjtisted  themselves  thereto.^  Finally, 
partly  in  order  to  meet  the  interstate  competition  objection, 
and  partly  in  the  interest  of  more  thorough  enforcement, 
the  trend  is  now  toward  federal  regulation,  through  the  taxing 
power  vested  in  Congress.* 

Since  all  minors  are  for  certain  purposes  wards  of  the  state, 
which  is  empowered  to  act  for  their  protection  when  neces- 
sary, the  constitutionality  of  state  laws  limiting  their  working 
hours  is  not  questioned.  As  a  minor  is  legally  incapable  of 
entering  into  a  free  contract,  such  laws  cannot  be  said  to 
abridge  without  **due  process  of  law"  his  freedom  to  dispose 
of  his  labor.  The  broad  power  possessed  by  the  state  to 
regulate  the  working  conditions  of  minors  was  thtis  summed  up 
by  the  judge  in  the  case  of  People  v.  Ewer:  "So  far  as  sudi 
regulations  control  and  limit  the  powers  of  minors  to  contract 
for  labor,  there  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  any  question 
as  to  their  constitutionality."  ' 

(2)  Women 

In  this  country  agitation  for  the  limitation  of  women's  houis 
followed  dose  on  the  heels  of  the  movement  to  regulate  the 

>  In  order  to  ascertain  the  grounds  for  the  objection  that  children 
oould  not  be  worked  shorter  hours  than  adults  in  the  same  factory,  a 
fecial  investigation  was  made  by  an  agent  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  in  three  states,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  New  York,  where  an  eight* 
hour  law  for  children  had  been  in  operation  for  several  years.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  reads  as  follows:  ''Information  was  sought  to 
factories  representing  the  industries  in  which  the  largest  numbers  of 
children  were  employed.  It  was  found  that  children  were  employed 
eight  hours  at  the  same  kinds  of  work  at  which  they  had  been  employed 
baore  the  law  went  into  effect,  while  the  adults  continued  to  work  for 
longer  hours.  With  practical  unanimity  employers  reported  that  they 
had  found  no  difficulty  in  readjusting  schedules  to  obey  the  law  and 
the  eight-hour  da3r  for  children  had  not  been  a  handicap  upon  business, 
and  no  cases  of  failure  or  removal  from  the  state  had  resulted.  On  the 
contrary,  the  industries  involved  have  steadily  grown."  (BuUetin  National 
Child  Labor  CotnmiUee,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  Febru^-y,  191^,  p.  4il.) 

'  After  the  law  had  been  declared  unconstitutional  which  forbade  the 
shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  goods  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
children  between  fourteen  and  sixteoi  had  been  employed  at  nieht  or 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  a  10  per  cent,  tax  was  imposed  on  the  net 
profits  of  all  establishments  falling  below  these  standards.  See  "£x« 
elusion  of  Persons,"  p.  336. 

» People  V,  Ewer,  141  N.  Y.  129,  36  N.  E,  4  (1894). 
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hours  of  children.  As  early  as  the  'thirties  the  labor  press 
had  protested  against  the  long  hours  of  work,  and  strikes  for 
redtiction  of  hours  had  been  called.^  Naturally  enough  the 
agitation  centered  around  the  textile  mills,  as  they  were  the 
earliest  large  factories  and  their  working  hours  were  twelve 
or  more  daily.  In  1834  a  delegate  discussing  the  condition 
of  women  in  factories  before  the  Trades'  Union  National  Con- 
vention in  Boston,  said  of  the  mill-owners:  "They  must  be 
forced  to  shut  their  mills  at  a  regular  hour;  there  must  be  a 
certain  time  over  which  they  shall  not  work,  that  all  the 
inmates  may  have  an  opportunity  to  rest  their  weary  limbs 
and  to  enjoy  free  and  wholesome  air."  * 

By  the  'forties,  when  many  humanitarian  movements  were 
rife,  the  ten-hour  cause  had  made  progress  and  legislative 
action  was  asked  for.  For  example,  in  1842,  1843,  ^^^  '^44 
petitions  asking  for  a  ten-hour  law  were  presented  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislating.'  This  early  movement  came  al- 
most entirely  from  the  ranks  of  the  workers  themselves,  who 
sought  legislation  limiting  hours  for  both  men  and  women. 
Organized  working-women  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
campaign.  The  New  England  Workingmen's  Association,  an 
organization  of  wage-earners,  encouraged  by  a  few  public- 
spirited  citizens,  which  soon  became  the  New  England  Labor 
Reform  League,  was  active  in  the  agitation.  Closely  con- 
nected with  it  was  the  New  England  Female  Labor  Reform 
Association,  formed  in  January,  1845,  almost  all  of  whose 
members  were  women  workers  in  the  textile  mills  and  whose 
activities  centered  at  Lowell.  They  organized  meetings, 
wrote  for  the  labor  press,  and  petitioned  the  legislature  for 
the  ten-hour  day.  The  association  cooperated  with  other 
women  workers  and  started  branches  in  Fall  River,  Mass., 
Dover  and  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  perhaps  other  places.    In 


*  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Ckild  Wage-Earners  in  ike  United 
States,  Vol.  IX,  "History  of  Women  in  Industry,"  Helen  L.  Sumner, 
p.  67. 

'National  Trades'  Union,  September  13,  1834,  p.  2.  Quoted  in 
Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  John  R.  Commons 
and  Helen  L.  Sumner,  ed..  Vol.  VI,  p.  219. 

'Charles  £.  Persons,  "The  Early  History  of  Factory  Legislation  in 
Massachusetts,"  in  Labor  Laws  and  Their  Enforcement,  Susan  M.  Kings- 
bury, ed.,  pp.  24-27. 
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184s  the  women  textile  workers  of  Pittsburgh  were  unsuccess- 
ful in  a  strike  for  a  ten-hour  day,  but  were  told  by  their  em- 
ployers it  would  be  given  them  when  other  localities  also  re- 
duced their  hoturs.  Accordingly,  the  women  wrote  to  New 
England  for  help.  The  girls  of  Lowell  and  Manchester  re- 
sponded and  all  resolved  to  work  only  ten  hours  after  July 
4,  1846.  But  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  manu- 
facturers their  efforts  failed,  and  they  once  more  tried  to 
secure  legislation.  These  organized  women  workers  first 
succeeded  in  New  Hampshire,  where  **by  vigorous  personal 
efforts  they,  more  than  any  other  group,  secured  the  ten- 
hour  law  of  1 847 ,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country. '  *  ^  Similar 
acts  were  passed  in  Maine  and  in  Pennsylvania  in  1848,  in 
New  Jersey  and  in  Rhode  Island  in  1851.'  Massachusetts 
passed  no  ten-hour  law  imtil  over  twenty  years  later,  per- 
haps partly  because  the  leaders  there  insisted  on  effective 
legislation,  which  these  earlier  measures  did  not  prove  to  be. 

These  first  acts  were  all  of  a  similar  type.  They  set  ten 
hours  as  the  standard,  generally  for  all  workers,  for  "a  day's 
work  "  in  the  absence  of  **  an  express  contract  requiring  greater 
time."  •  In  New  Hampshire,  three  days  before  the  law  went 
into  effect  the  manufacturers  submitted  such  express  con- 
tracts to  their  employees,  and  though  meetings  were  held  and 
active  agitation  carried  on  to  prevent  the  operatives  from 
signing,  all  who  refused  were  discharged  and  their  places 
were  soon  filled  by  new  workers.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  notably  at  Allegheny  City,  Gloucester,  and  Paterson, 
the  operatives  carried  on  severe  and  prolonged  strikes  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  They  were  successful 
in  some,  though  not  in  all  factories,  but  where  the  hours  were 
shortened  they  suffered  a  corresponding  reduction  in  wages. 
On  the  whole,  these  early  acts  "were  practically  dead  letters, 
owing  to  their  contracting-out  clauses."  * 

^  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Ckild  Wage-Earners  in  the  UniUd 
States,  Vol.  X,  "History  of  Women  in  Trade  Unions,"  John  B.  Andrews^ 
p.  80. 

'  Ibid.,  Vol.  IX,  "History  of  Women  in  Industry,"  Helen  L.  Simmer, 

•  bee,  for  instance,  New  Hampshire,  Laws  1847,  C.  488. 

*  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United 
Slates,  Vol.  IX,  p.  73. 
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Prom  the  'fifties  until  after  the  Civil  War,  social  reform  was 
largely  forgotten  in  absorption  in  the  anti-slavery  question. 
After  the  Civil  War,  when  the  movement  for  protective  legis- 
lation revived,  the  laws  asked  for  applied  only  to  women 
and  children,  and  were  of  the  modem  type,  forbidding  em- 
ployment in  excess  of  a  specified  number  of  hours.  The  first 
of  tiiese  had  been  passed  in  Ohio  in  1852^  and  set  a  ten-hour 
day  for  women  workers,  but  was  rendered  unenforceable  by 
penalizing  only  when  a  woman  was  compelled  to  work  in  ex- 
cess of  legal  requirements.  As  most  employees  will  voltm- 
tarily  work  for  twelve  or  more  hours  a  day  when  they  cannot 
find  any  one  to  employ  them  for  ten  hours,  the  law  became 
almost  entirely  inoperative.  In  Massachusetts,  active  agita- 
tion was  recommenced  by  1864.  By  that  time  the  women 
in  the  mills  were  largely  Irish  and  French  Canadians,  who  took 
little  or  no  part  in  the  movement.  After  strong  opposition 
a  bill  was  passed  in  1874  '  limiting  the  hours  of  women  and 
minors  in  factories  to  ten  daily  and  sixty  weekly.  But  even 
this  law  was  ineffective  because  only  "wilful"  violations  were 
penalized.  It  was  not  till  1879,*  when  an  amendment  re- 
moved the  "wilful,"  that  an  American  state  had  an  enforce- 
able law  limiting  the  hours  of  women's  employment.  By 
that  time  also  state  btireaus  of  labor  and  factory  inspection 
were  being  created  in  the  principal  industrial  states  and  were 
aiding  in  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws. 

Since  that  time  fairly  enforceable  hour  limitation  laws  for 
women  have  been  secured  in  one  state  after  another.  In 
1908,  when  the  Oregon  ten-hour  law  for  women  was  upheld 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  this  legislation  was 
placed  upon  a  secure  footing,  and  since  that  date  the  move- 
ment has  gone  steadily  forward.  By  1920  only  six  states, 
in  most  of  which  comparatively  few  women  were  industrially 
employed,  had  placed  no  restrictions  on  women's  hours  of 
work,^  many  had  limited  hours  to  eight  or  nine  a  day  and  the 
majority  had  a  weekly  limit  of  less  than  sixty  hours. 

Present-day  hour  legislation  for  women  runs  in  general 


>  Ohio,  Laws  1852,  p.  187.  *  Massachusetts,  Laws  1874,  C.  221. 

'  Massachusetts,  Laws  1879,  C.  207. 

*  These  states  were  Alabama,  Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa,  New  Mexico, 
and  West  Virginia. 
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along  sinular  lines  in  the  different  states.  Most  statutes  fix 
the  same  daily  and  weekly  maximum  hours  for  all  occupations 
covered  and  generally  include  the  principal  industrial  occupa* 
tions  for  women.  Thus  in  Pennsylvania  hours  in  *'  any  estab* 
lishment"  are  lin:uted  to  ten  daily  and  fifty-four  weekly,  and 
*'any  establishment"  is  defined  as  '*any  place  within  this 
commonwealth  where  work  is  done  for  compensation  of  any 
8ort»  to  whomsoever  payable"  ^  except  homes  and  farms.  In 
only  a  few  cases,  however,  do  the  laws  define  the  time  during 
which  the  work  period  must  fall,  either  by  naming  the  spread 
of  hours  allowed,  by  fixing  opening  and  dosing  hours,  or  by 
forbidding  night  work. 

American  laws,  therefore,  seem  extremely  simple  when  com* 
pared  with  the  mass  of  detail  found  in  European  legislation 
on  this  subject.  General  laws  exist  in  most  EtuDpean  coun- 
tries, but  either  by  special  statutes  or  by  administrative  orders 
work  periods  longer  or  shorter  than  those  of  the  general  law 
are  fixed  for  many  industries  and  occupations,  and  frequently 
even  for  special  processes.  This  principle  is  often  so  far  ex- 
tended as  t»  prohibit  entirely  the  employment  of  women  in 
kinds  of  work  especially  dangerous  to  their  health  or  safety. 
For  example,  the  English  factory  act  of  1901  gives  the  home 
secretary  power  to  make  any  limitation  of  hours  whatever 
or  to  forbid  the  employment  of  any  class  of  workers  in  dan- 
gerous trades.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases,  as  where 
perishable  materials  must  be  handled  at  once  to  prevent 
spoiling,  special  orders  lengthening  the  permitted  period  of 
employment  may  be  issued.'  In  addition,  night  work  is,  in 
genersd,  forbidden,  and  opening  and  dosing  hours,  not 
necessarily  the  same  for  every  trade,  are  almost  always 
fixed. 

The  number  of  employments  covered  by  hour  legislation  in 
America  appears  to  depend  lai^ely  on  what  occupations  public 
opinion  considers  dangerous  to  the  health  of  women.  Thus 
the  exclusion  of  farm  work  and  domestic  service  from  r^tda- 
tion  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  the  belief  that  they  in  no  way 
endanger  health.    The  earlier  laws,  both  those  passed  be- 


1  Pennsylvania,  Laws  1913,  No.  466,  Sees,  t  and  3. 

•  I  Edw.  7,  C.  22,  Sees.  79-83.  '  Ibid,,  Sees.  4^52. 
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fore  the  Civil  War  to  fix  a  standard  of  hours  and  the  first  acts 
of  the  modem  type,  appUed  mainly  to  manufacttiring  estab- 
lishments. Such  a  liniitation  in  the  scope  of  the  early  laws 
was  natural  enough.  At  that  time  women  were  employed  in 
large  numbers  outside  the  home  only  in  textile  factories.  The 
Census  of  1870  shows  that  but  i  per  cent,  of  all  the  women 
"gainfully  employed"  were  fotmd  in  "trade  and  transporta- 
tion." It  was  in  the  factories  that  complaint  was  made  of 
the  overlong  hours  of  work,  and  it  was  the  factory  operatives 
who  carried  on  the  bulk  of  the  early  agitation  for  legislation. 
Thus  in  New  Hampshire  the  first  hour  limitation  law,  passed 
in  1847,  appUed  only  to  manufacturing  establishments,^  and 
the  Pennsylvania  law  of  1848  affected  only  "cotton,  woolen, 
silks,  paper,  bagging,  and  flax  factories."  *  Likewise  the 
Massachusetts  ten-hour  law  of  1874  covered  only  "manu- 
facturing establishments."  '  It  was  not  tmtil  the  end  of  the 
'seventies,  when  the  number  of  saleswomen  had  largely  in- 
creased, that  the  dangers  of  constant  standing  and  long  hours 
were  noticed  and  agitation  was  begun  for  legislation  covering 
this  occupation.^  In  1883  the  Massachusetts  law  was  amend- 
ed to  indude  "mechanical  and  mercantile  establishments."  ^ 
In  the  same  way,  as  the  field  of  women's  employment  broad- 
ened, the  dangers  of  excessive  hours  and  injury  to  health  were 
discovered  in  one  occupation  after  another,  and  the  need  for 
extending  protective  legislation  became  correspondingly  ap- 
parent, until,  in  the  laws  passed  in  the  last  few  years,  prac- 
tically every  form  of  industrial  emplojrment  has  been  cov- 
ered at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  restrictions. 

The  Illinois  ten-hour  law  of  1909  was  one  of  the  first  to  do 
this.  It  includes  not  only  factories,  mechanical  and  mer- 
cantile establishments,  but  also  any  "laundry,  or  hotel,  or 
restaurant,  or  telegraph  or  telephone  establishment  or  office 
thereof,  or  any  place  of  amusenlcnt,  ot  by  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  engaged  in  any  express  or  transportation  or 


» New  Hampshire,  Laws  1847,  C.  488. 
»  Pennsylvania,  Laws  1848,  No.  227. 


*  Massachusetts,  Laws  1874,  C.  321. 
^Report  on  the  Condition  of  Woman  and  CkUd  Wage-Earners  in  ike 
United  States,  Vol.  IX,  p.  238. 
^  Massachusetts,  Laws  1883,  C.  157. 
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public  utility  business,  or  by  any  common  carrier,  or  any  public 
institution,  incorporated  or  unincorporated."  ^  Similarly  in- 
clusive acts  are  fotmd  in  half  a  dozen  other  states,  and  almost 
every  act  now  covers  at  least  **  manufacturing,  mechanical, 
and  mercantile  establishments."  However,  when  women 
entered  such  new  occupations  as  street-car  and  elevator 
operation  during  the  war,  even  the  more  inclusive  of  those 
acts  which  enumerated  any  list  of  specified  occupations  left 
the  women  without  protection  in  their  novel  field  of  work. 
Laws  such  as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  which  covers  "any  place 
.  .  .  where  work  is  done  for  compensation  of  any  sort,"  except 
"private  home  and  farming,"  and  that  of  Wisconsin,  which 
gives  the  administrative  authorities  power  to  modify  the  hour 
laws,  are  better  suited  to  meet  changing  industrial  conditions. 

There  are  also  occasional  instances  of  classification  by 
cities,  exempting  the  smaller  places  from  the  operation  of  the 
law.  The  Missouri  law  of  1909  *  and  the  Texas  law  of  19 13  • 
both  applied  only  to  cities  of  more  than  5,000  population. 
The  Minnesota  law  applies  only  to  first  and  second  dass 
cities  (over  20,000  population).^  Establishments  of  various 
sorts  employing  fewer  than  three  or  five  persons  have  also 
sometimes  been  excepted.  Until  1914  the  Louisiana  law  ap- 
plied only  to  establishments  employing  more  than  five  per- 
sons.* 

Such  exemptions  may  perhaps  also  be  explained  on  health 
grounds.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  need  for  legislation 
in  smaller  places  would  be  lessened  by  a  supposed  easier  pace 
of  work  and  the  greater  personal  contact  between  employer 
and  employee.  Investigation  shows,  however,  that  excessive 
hours  are  often  worked  in  small  establishments  and  out-of- 
the-way  places  where  public  opinion  is  not  active,  and  such 
exceptions  are  becoming  fewer.' 

Certain  exemptions  have  also  been  made  because  of  special 


^  Illinois,  Laws  1909,  p.  212. 

'  Missouri,  Laws  1909,  p.  616.      *  Texas,  General  Laws  1915,  C.  175. 

*  Minnesota,  Laws  1913,  C.  581,  Sec.  i. 

*  Louisiana,  Laws  1008,  No.  ^01,  Sec.  i. 

'For  instances  of  bad  conditions  in  the  smaller  establishments  see 
reports  of  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investi£[ating  Commission,  the 
Senate  Wage  Commission  for  Women  and  Children  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  the  Oregon  Social  Survey,  and  similar  investigations. 
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industrial  requirements,  the  most  important  of  which  have 
to  do  with  work  in  canneries.  On  account  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  materials,  operators  of  canneries  have  vigor- 
ously opposed  any  legislation  which  would  limit  hotirs  of  work 
dtiring  the  summer  months,  and  becatise  of  this  opposition 
a  ntmiber  of  states,  including  most  of  those  in  which  the 
industry  is  important,  have  allowed  women  and  children  to 
work  unlimited  hours  in  this  industry. 

In  the  degree  of  restriction  placed  upon  hours  of  women's 
daytime  labor,  many  American  states  have  gone  further  than 
European  countries.  Many  important  industrial  states  still 
follow  early  English  and  American  precedent  and  fix  a  daily 
limit  of  ten  hours,  though  a  majority  have  reduced  the  working 
week  to  less  than  sixty  hours.  In  recent  years,  however,  as 
the  eight-hour  day  movement  has  spread  and  standards  for 
protective  legislation  have  risen,  several  progressive  states 
have  limited  the  workday  to  nine  and  even  to  eight  hours. 
New  York  is  the  most  important  industrial  state  having  the 
nine-hour  day  and  the  fifty-four-hour  week,  while  Ohio  adds 
to  the  nine-hour  day  a  fifty-hour  weekly  limit,  and  Massachu- 
setts a  forty-eight.  The  eight-hour  limits  are  found  in  several 
western  states  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  only  Cali- 
fornia, Porto  Rico,  Utah,  and  the  District  have  the  forty-eight- 
hour  week  as  well  as  the  eight-hour  day.^ 


^  On  January  i,  1920,  the  situation  with  regard  to  women's  hours  was 

as  follows: 

» 

/.  Eight-Hour  StaUs: 

State  Hours  a  Day  Hours  a  Week 

California 8  48* 

District  of  Columbia 8  48* 

Porto  Rico 8  48 

Utah 8  48 

Colonulo 8  — 

Montana 8  — 

Washington 8  . — 

Kansas 8*  (Basic.  Seven  hours*  overtime 

allowed  in  emergencies.  By 
rulings  of  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission) 

Arizona 8  5^ 

Nevada 8  5^ 
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Most  American  laws  omit  one  great  aid  to  enforcement  in 
failing  to  set  a  legal  closing  hour.^    A  few  states  fix  the  in- 

//.  States  Alhwing  More  than  Eight  hut  Less  than  Ten  Hours: 

State  Hours  a  Day  Hours  a  Week 

North  Dakota 8  i-3  4B* 

Massachusetts 9  48* 

Ohio 9  50 

[  8  1-3  mercantile  50 

Oregon <  81-2  office  51 

[  9  any  otner  industry  ^ 
(By  rulings  of  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission) 

Arkemsas 9  54^ 

Maine 9  54 

Missoiu4 9  54 

Nebraska 9  54 

New  York 9  54* 

Texas 9  54 

Minnesota {  .?  SSS'.  ***"  '   g 

Idaho 9  — 

Oklahoma 9  — 

///.  States  Allowing  Ten  or  More  Hours: 

Wyoming 10  5^r  60 

Connecticut 10  55t  S8 

Delaware 10  55* 

Michigan 10  54 

Pennsylvania 10  54^ 

Rhode  Island 10  54 

f    8  street  railway  opera- 
Wisconsin ■          tion  •^- 

I  10  other  55* 

New  Hampshire 10  1-4  54 

Vermont 10  1-2  56 

Tennessee 10  1-2  ^       57 

Georgia 10  *       60 

Kentucky 10  60 

Louisiana 10  60 

Maryland 10  60 

Mississippi 10  60 

New  Jersey 10  60* 

South  Carolina 11,  12  60 

North  Carolina —  60 

Illinois 10  — 

South  Dakota 10  — 

Virginia 10  — 

77.  States  Hairing  No  Laws  RegukUing  Hours  of  Labor  for  Women: 

Alabama,  Florida,  Iowa,  Indiana,  New  Mexico,  West  Virginia. 
In  the  states  marked  with  an  asterisk  work  is  limited  to  six  days 
a  week. 

^  In  a  few  states  the  danger  that  a  woman  may  be  employed  by  two 
or  more  establishments  a  total  length  of  time  in  excess  of  the  legal  maxi- 
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ddence  of  the  working  day  indirectly  through  the  prohibition 
of  night  work.^  In  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  by  statute, 
and  in  Kansas  and  Oregon  by  industrial  welfare  commission 
order,  the  permitted  hours  must  fall  within  a  ten-  or  twelve- 
hour  period,  but  as  a  general  rule  regulations  of  the  sort  are 
not  found  in  America. 

Though  a  number  of  states  still  permit  overtime  work,  the 
general  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  doing  away  with  all 
such  exceptions.  In  1909,  half  the  state  laws,  fourteen  out 
of  twenty-eight,  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  overtime  work. 
In  1920,  similar  exceptions  were  found  in  only  about  a  third 
of  the  statutes.  The  actual  working  of  the  laws,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  has  shown  that  all  such  ocoeptions  are 
often  a  decided  handicap  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  being 
used  to  cover  violations,  or  that  at  best  they  often  defeat  its 
purpose  by  legalizing  hours  so  excessive  as  to  be  a  danger 
to  health.  Therefore  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation  is 
against  overtime  work  in  any  circumstances. 

The  conditions  under  which  overtime  work  is  still  allowed 
seem  to  fall  tmder  three  main  heads.  The  overtime  work  on 
account  of  the  stoppage  of  machinery,  allowed  in  several 
states,  and  a  few  similar  exceptions,  are  all  permitted  for  the 
purpose  of  naaking  up  lost  time.  Several  states  allow  over- 
time to  meet  the  pressure  of  special  industrial  requirements, 
notably  the  Christmas  rush  in  retail  stores,  where  all  hour 
limitations  may  be  removed  during  that  period,  as  in  New 
Jersey,*  or  a  linuted  amount  of  overtime  may  be  allowed,  as 
in  Montana.'  Finally,  a  very  few  states  fix  the  amount  of 
overtime,  but  not  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be 
worked;  for  example,  New  York,  which  allows  an  hour  of  over- 


mum  is  recognized.  In  Massachusetts  for  instance,  until  recent  years, 
it  was  not  imoommon  in  the  textile  mills  for  a  woman  to  work  ten  hours 
during  the  day  in  one  mill,  and  then  for  several  hours  in  the  evening  in 
another.  The  practice  was  called  '* swapping."  The  Delaware  statute 
(Laws  1913,  C.  175,  Sec.  2)  contains  a  prohibitive  provision  in  effective 
form,  applying  to  all  classes  of  work  and  placing  the  responsibility  for 
discovering  any  previous  employment  in  the  same  day  entirely  on  the 
employer. 

» See  "  Night  Work,"  pp.  273-277. 

*  New  Jersey,  Laws  1912,  C.  216,  Sec  I. 

*  Montana,  Laws  191 7,  C.  18,  70. 
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time  in  factories  on  each  of  three  days  a  week,  provided 
the  weekly  total  of  hours  is  not  exceeded  thereby.* 

As  previously  stated,  American  statutes  usually  set  the 
same  daily  hour  limit  for  a  large  and  varied  group  of  indus- 
tries. That  the  requirements  and  the  strain  of  various  occu- 
pations may  differ  widely,  and  that  the  same  limitation  of 
hours  may  not  equally  well  meet  the  needs  of  the  workers 
in  all  of  tiiem,  has  been  given  but  little  consideration.  For 
example,  while  it  is  apparent  that  in  some  occupations  eight 
or  even  ten  hours  a  day  may  not  be  physically  injurious, 
in  others,  such  as  those  involving  exposure  to  poisons,  ex- 
tremes of  temperattue  or  humidity,  or  excessive  nervous 
strain,  a  much  shorter  work  period  may  be  seriously  harmful 
to  health.  In  certain  branches  of  the  telephone  SCTvice,  for 
example,  the  nervous  strain  is  particularly  severe.  In  1907, 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to 
investigate  a  dispute  between  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
and  its  operators.  From  the  evidence  given  by  physicians, 
the  commission  decided  that  if  the  health  of  the  workers  was 
to  be  preserved,  the  workday  should  not  be  more  than  six 
hours,  spread  over  a  period  of  about  eight  hours.*  Yet  no 
American  state  has  on  account  of  special  dangers  placed  the 
statutory  restriction  for  any  selected  occupation  in  which 
women  are  employed  below  that  stated  in  the  general  law. 

But  recently  a  few  states  have  adopted  a  new  method  of 
regulating  women's  hours,  together  with  minimum  wages 
and  working  conditions.  These  states  lay  down  in  their 
statutes  the  general  principle  that  a  woman  is  not  to  be  em- 
ployed for  any  period  of  time  dangerous  to  her  health,  safety, 
or  welfare.  A  commission  is  then  given  the  power  to  deta*- 
mine,  after  investigation,  maximimi  periods  for  different  in-  ' 
dustries  and  even  for  different  localities,  if  desired.  Such  a 
law  may  become  an  instrument  for  the  protection  of  the 
worker's  health  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  flat-rate  law. 
A  commission  regulating  hours,  through  its  powers  of  in- 
vestigating and  setting  standards,  can  take  acooimt  of  special 

*  New  York,  Laws  1909,  C.  36,  Sec.  78  (i). 

^Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  a  Dispute  Respecting  Hours  of 
Employment  between  the  BeU  Telephone  Company  of  Canada^  Ud^  ana 
Operators  ai  Toronto^  Ontario^  1907. 
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factors  in  certain  lines  of  work  which  might  cause  serious 
injury  to  the  workers  in  the  usual  work  period,  and  can  adjust 
hours  according  to  the  strain  of  each  specific  occupation. 

While  all  laws  of  this  type  conform  to  this  same  general 
principle,  they  differ  in  one  important  provision.  Califor- 
nia ^  and  Oregon  permit  their  commissions  to  fix  only  shorter 
hours  than  those  established  by  the  general  statute.  ''No 
such  order  of  said  commission  shall  authorize  or  permit  the 
employment  of  any  woman  for  more  hours  per  day  or  per 
week  than  the  maximum  now  fixed  by  law."  ^  But  in  Ohio 
and  Wisconsin  the  hours  fixed  may  be  either  more  or  less  than 
those  of  the  general  law.  Kansas  has  no  law  linuting  hours 
for  women  except  the  act  empowering  the  commission  to  make 
regulations. 

In  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  the  chief  states  in 
which  really  important  action  on  hours  of  labor  has  been  taken 
by  these  commissions,  a  considerable  amotmt  of  flexibility  has 
been  secured  in  the  determination  of  daily  hours  by  commis- 
sion rulings.  In  Oregon,  for  example,  where  the  statutory 
limit  for  females  over  sixteen  is  ten  hours  a  day,  the  industrial 
welfare  commission  has  fixed  women's  daily  hours  for  the  city 
of  Portland  at  nine  in  manufacturing,  and  at  eight  and  a 
third  in  stores.  Even  in  canneries,  which  are  often  excluded 
altogether  from  maximtmi  hour  laws,  the  commission  permits 
overtime  in  excess  of  nine  hours,  for  only  one  hour  daily  and 
six  hours  weekly,  for  not  more  than  six  weeks  during  the 
year,  and  all  sudi  overtime  must  be  paid  for  at  increased 
rates. 

The  possibilities  of  still  more  detailed  adjustment  to  the 
needs  of  specific  industries  are  evident,  and  therefore  the 
method  of  regulating  hours  through  administrative  rulings, 
provided  the  precaution  is  taken  of  preserving  a  statutory 
limit  of  hours,  marks  a  decided  advance  toward  accomplish- 
ing the  real  purpose  of  hour  limitation,  the  prevention  of 
fatigue  by  forbidding  excessive  hours  of  work. 

Most  of  the  special  problems  in  the  administration  of 
woman's  work  laws  center  about  the  enforcement  of  hour 
legislation.    Violations  of  laws  regulating  a  continuing  con- 

1  California,  Laws  1913,  C.  324. 
*  Oregon,  Laws  1913,  C.  62,  Sec.  9. 
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dition  like  hours  of  work  are  obviously  more  difficult  to  de- 
tect than  violations  of  safety  or  sanitary  laws  which  can  ht 
discovered  by  a  single  inspection.  Therefore,  various  aids 
to  enforcement  have  long  been  found  necessary.  The  most 
common  of  these  is  the  posting  of  notices,  stating  the  per- 
mitted hours  of  work,  a  requirement  which  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  sustained  as  constitutional  in  1914.^  Such  a 
provision  had  long  been  in  the  laws  of  a  munber  of  states. 
Massachusetts,  following  English  precedent,  had  found  it 
necessary  to  require  the  posting  of  notices  as  early  as  1880.* 
The  law  stipulated  that  printed  notices  containing  the  daily 
hours  of  work  should  be  posted  *'in  a  conspicuous  place"  in 
every  room  where  employees  coming  under  the  ten-hour  law 
were  at  work.  Immediately  an  attempt  was  made  to  evade 
the  intent  of  the  act.  A  report  of  the  forcing  authority,  the 
chief  of  the  district  police,  says  that  notices  were  found  il- 
l^bly  written,  "on  cards  four  or  five  inches  square,  sometimes 
without  a  single  break  between  the  words,  and  placed  over  a 
doorway  or  some  other  inaccessible  place."  •  Extra  time  was 
also  worked  on  the  pretense  that  it  was  necessary  to  stop  and 
start  the  machinery.  Two  amendments,  in  1886  ^  and  1887,* 
were  necessary  in  order  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  The 
law  then  provided  that  the  notices  must  be  put  on  forms  ap- 
proved by  the  attorney-general  and  supplied  by  the  enforc- 
ing authority,  and  must  contain  the  hours  of  beginning  and 
ending  work  and  of  meal-times,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
hours  worked  each  d^y.  Similar  provisions  as  to  the  posting 
of  notices  have  been  found  essential  in  other  states. 

A  more  recent  device  which  provides  additional  help  in 
enforcing  the  law  is  that  of  a  record  book,  open  to  inspection 
by  the  authorities  and  containing  the  actual  hours  worked 
each  day  by  each  female.  Pew  states  rely  exclusively  on 
this  device  for  help  in  enforcing  the  law.*  Several  states, 
however,  require  the  keeping  of  record  books  in  addition  to 


^  Riley  v.  Commonwealth,  232  U.  S.  671,  34  Sup.  Ct.  469  (1914). 

*  Massachusetts,  Laws  1880,  C.  194. 

*  lUport  of  the  Chief  of  the  Dtstria  Police,  18S4,  pp.  14-18. 
^  Massachusetts,  Laws  1B86,  C.  90. 

» Ibid,,  Laws  1887,  C.  280. 

*  One  of  these  is  Illinois,  Laws  191 1,  p.  328. 
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posting  notices,^  or  as  a  substitute  where  daily  hours  are  so 
irregular  that  they  cannot  be  determined  in  advance.* 

Even  the  wording  of  the  penalty  clause  is  of  importance  in 
relation  to  the  enforceability  of  the  law.  Massachusetts's  first 
ten-hour  law  could  not  be  enforced  so  long  as  only  "wilful" 
violations  were  penalized.  Several  states  still  render  their 
laws  inoperative  by  sinailar  datises.  For  instance,  in  South 
Dakota  only  the  employer  who  "compdJ"  a  woman  to  work 
overtime  is  responsible.'  Experience  shows  that  it  is  prac* 
tically  impossible  to  prove  such  compulsion  and  that  con- 
victions can  be  secured  only  when  "permitting"  excessive 
hours  is  also  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  enforceability  of  the 
laws  in  a  few  southern  states,  which  penalize  only  "contract- 
ing" to  work  overtime,  also  seems  doubtfttl.^  Even  among 
the  enforceable  laws  there  is  a  difference  in  effectiveness.  It 
is  clearly  easier  to  obtain  proof  of  violation  in  a  state  like 
New  Hampshire,*  where  the  employment  of  a  woman  "out* 
side"  the  posted  hours  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  than  where 
the  inspector  must  prove  that  she  worked  "longer"  than  the 
posted  number  of  houis,  as  in  Tennessee.*  It  may  also  be  of 
importance  in  successful  prosecutions  to  note  whether  the 
employer  alone,  "his  agent"  or  "any  person"  may  be  held 
responsible,  and  whether  only  the  worldng  of  excess  hours  is 
penalized  or,  in  addition,  a  failure  to  post  notices,  the  making 
of  false  statements  in  notices  and  time-books  and  the  like. 

Equitable  and  necessary  as  legal  limitations  on  the  daily 
hours  of  working-women  are  generally  recognized  to  be,  they 
have  frequently  been  contested  as  out  of  harmony  with  our 
state  and  federal  constitutions.  Clearly,  limiting  the  hours 
during  which  a  woman  naay  be  employed  does  abridge  her 
freedom  to  use  her  capacity  for  work  to  its  utmost  extent. 
The  courts  seem  to  hold  in  general  that  such  a  limitation  may 
be  made  through  the  state's  exercise  of  its  police  power  only 
if  excessive  hours  involve  some  appreciable  danger  to  the 
class  of  workers  involved  or  to  the  community. 

*  See  New  York,  Laws  1913,  C.  200,  Sec.  5. 

*  See  Kentucky,  Laws  19 12,  C.  77,  Sec.  5. 

'  South  Dakota,  Laws  1913,  C.  240,  Sec.  i. 

*  See  Virginia,  Laws  1914,  C.  158,  Sec.  i. 

*  New  Hampshire,  Laws  1913,  C.  156,  Sec.  3. 

*  Tennessee,  Laws  First  Bztra  Session,  I913,  C.  I2t. 
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The  conflict  of  judicial  decisions  on  the  subject  appears  to 
arise  from  differing  opinions  as  to  the  existence  of  such  danger. 
Opinions  opposed  to  legal  restriction  emphasize  the  interfer- 
ence with  woman's  freedom  to  contract  to  work  each  day  as 
long  as  she  pleases,  implying  that  employer  and  employee 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  in  determining  working  conditions, 
and  that  an  employee  works  long  hours  of  her  own  free  will. 
Such  a  restriction  of  freedom  of  contract,  they  hold,  deprives 
a  woman  worker  without  due  process  of  law  of  the  valuable 
property  right  of  disposing  of  her  own  labor  as  she  sees  fit, 
and  furthermore  is  class  legislation  because  it  denies  her  privi- 
leges accorded  to  men  workers.  The  favorable  decisions  take 
cognizance  of  actual  industrial  conditions  and  point  out  that 
the  labor  contract  is  not  freely  made  between  equals,  but  that 
its  terms  are  settled  largely  by  the  employer  and  that  the 
state  may  therefore  interfere  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
welfare. 

The  first  important  decision  on  the  constitutionality  of  hour 
legislation  for  women  was  rendered  in  Massachusetts  in  1876, 
upholding  the  ten-hour  law.  In  this  case,  says  Professor 
Ernst  Freund,^  "the  court  was  obviously  a  good  deal  puz- 
zled how  to  deal  with  the  objections  raised,  disposing  of 
them  in  a  rather  offhand  and  not  altogether  satisfactory 
fashion.*'  In  a  brief  opinion  *  the  court  pointed  out  that  the 
legislature  had  evidently  considered  factory  work  "to  some 
extent  dangerous  to  health,''  and  that  the  statute  was  there- 
fore a  health  or  police  measure.  This  decision,  however,  held 
that  the  legislation  did  not  prevent  women  from  working  as 
long  as  they  saw  fit,  but  only  from  working  more  than  ten 
hours  continuously  in  a  factory. 

The  next  important  decision  on  the  constitutionality  of  hour 
legislation  for  women  was  not  rendered  until  1895,  almost 
twenty  years  later.  During  the  interval  the  principle  of  en- 
tire freedom  of  contract  between  capital  and  labor  had  been 
developed.'    This  doctrine  was  reinforced  by  the  idea  that 


^  Preund,  "Constitutional  Limitations  and  Labor  Legislation,"  in  Third 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  p.  51. 

'  Commonwealth  v,  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  120  Mass.  383  (1876). 

'First  laid  down  in  1886  in  Godcharles  v.  Wigeman,  113  Pa.  St.  431, 
6  Atl.  354;  Millett  V.  People,  117  111.  294,  7  N.  £.  631  (1886). 
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the  right  to  dispose  of  one's  labor  freely  is  a  property  right, 
not  to  be  abridged — according  to  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States — "without  due 
process  of  law."  It  was  on  this  ground  that  in  1895  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  declared  invalid  an  eight-hour  law 
for  women  in  factories.*  The  court  could  see  no  "fair,  just, 
and  reasonable  connection  between  such  limitation  and  the 
public  health,  safety,  or  welfare  proposed  to  be  secured 
by  it." 

But  three  years  later,  in  1898,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract between  employer  and  employee,*  and  within  the  next 
few  years,  in  1900  and  1902,  three  decisions  by  state  courts' 
brought  out  in  addition  reasons  why  women  as  a  special  class 
of  workers  particularly  need  protection.  These  decisions  took 
into  account  the  fact  that  women  are  physically  weaker  than 
men  and  that  therefore  their  health  is  more  likely  to  suffer 
from  excessive  hours  of  work.  Any  injury  to  the  health  of 
women  workers  is  of  particular  social  importance,  since  it  is 
on  their  health  that  the  vigor  of  the  next  generation  directly 
depends. 

The  year  1908,  however,  finally  settled  the  question  as  far 
as  the  restriction  of  daytime  hours  to  a  maximtun  of  ten  was 
concerned.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  unequivocally 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  Oregon  ten-hour  law  as  a 
health  measure.*  "As  healthy  mothers  are  essential  to  vig- 
orous offspring,  the  physical  well-being  of  women  becomes  an 
object  of  public  interest  and  care  in  order  to  preserve  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  race.  .  .  .  The  limitations  which  this 
statute  imposes  upon  her  contractual  powers,  upon  her  right 
to  agree  with  her  employer  as  to  the  time  when  she  shall  labor, 
are  not  imposed  solely  for  her  benefit,  but  also  for  the  benefit 
of  all."  In  this  case  and  succeeding  ones  of  a  similar  nature 
the  influence  of  the  method  by  which  the  legislation  was  de- 

1  Ritchie  v.  People,  155  111.  98,  40  N.  E.  454  (1895). 

s  Holden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  &  366,  18  Sup.  Ct.  383  (1898).  See  "Hours 
of  Labor,  Men,"  p.  266. 

'  Commonwealth  v.  Beatty,  15  Super.  Ct.  (Pa.)  5  (1900);  Wenham  «. 
State,  65  Neb.  394,  91  N.  W.  421  (1902);  State  v.  Buchanan,  29  Wash. 
602,  70  Pac,  52  (1902). 

<  Muller  V,  Oregon,  208  U.  S.  412,  28  Sup.  Ct.  324  (1908). 
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fended  should  not  be  overlooked.  Exhaustive  briefs  wef^ 
prepared  by  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  Miss  Josephine  Gold- 
mark,  not  so  much  emphasizing  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case 
as  presenting  a  mass  of  extracts  to  show  the  actual  effects  of 
excessive  hours  of  work  on  the  health  of  women.  In  1909, 
Illinois,  whose  working-women  had  been  left  unprotected 
from  excessive  hours  since  its  eight-hour  law  was  overthrown 
in  1895,  passed  a  ten-hour  bill.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
statute  was  immediately  attacked.  This  time,  however,  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  did  find  a  clear  connection  between 
the  measure  and  the  protection  of  the  public  health.  It 
recognized  not  merely  a  theoretical  freedom  of  contract,  but, 
as  well,  the  facts  as  to  the  effects  of  excessive  hours  on  the 
health  of  women.  "What  we  know  as  men,"  said  the  court, 
**we  cannot  profess  to  be  ignorant  of  as  judges."  * 

The  constitutionality  of  a  ten-hour  workday  was  now  es- 
tablished, but  the  reasonableness  of  further  restriction  was 
still  in  doubt.  In  19 15,  however,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  California  law  which 
fixed  an  eight-hour  day  as  the  maximum  for  women  workers. 
The  court  said  that  the  same  principles  were  at  stake  as  in 
the  previous  cases,  and  that  while  **a  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  labor  of  women  might  be  pushed  to  a  wholly  indefensible 
extreme  .  .  .  there  is  no  ground  for  the  conclusion  here  that 
the  limit  of  the  reasonable  exertion  of  protective  authority 
has  been  overstepped."  • 

Hour  legislation  for  women  has  also  been  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  class  legislation,  discriminating  unreason- 
ably between  various  classes  of  workers,  and  denying  that 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws"  which  was  promised  to  all  per- 
sons by  the  fourteenth  amendment.  The  statutes  have  been 
attacked  both  because  they  included  certain  emplojTnents 
and  because  they  failed  to  include  certain  others.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Illinois  law  was  questioned  becatise  it 
included  employees  in  hotels  and  in  public  institutions.  One 
of  the  chief  points  raised  against  the  constitutionality  of  the 
California  law  was  its  inclusion  of  student  nurses.  On  the 
other  hand,  different  laws  have  at  various  times  been  called 

*  Ritchie  v.  Wayman,  2x4  111.  509,  91  N.  E.  695  (1910). 
» Miller  v.  Wilson,  236  U.  S.  373,  35  Sup.  Ct.  342  (1915). 
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"class  legislation"  because  they  included  only  factories  and 
laundries,  and  because  they  excluded  mercantile  establish- 
ments, canneries,  stenography,  and  domestic  service.  The 
courts  have  given  but  little  weight  to  this  type  of  objection, 
asserting  the  freedom  of  the  legislature  either  to  use  discretion 
in  enlai^ing  the  scope  of  the  laws  ^  or  to  single  out  those  groups 
of  workers  most  in  need  of  protection.* 

In  an  Oregon  case  the  constitutionality  of  regulation  of 
women's  hours  by  a  commission  has  been  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  substituting  commission  for  court  authority  on 
questions  of  fact  takes  property  without  "due  process  of  law." 
The  state  supreme  court  sustained  the  method,  holding  that 
it  contained  the  essentials  of  due  process,  which  it  defined  as 
"reasonable  notice  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  heard  before 
some  [proper]  tribunal." '  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  where  a  favorable  decision  was 
given  in  191 7.* 

Thus  the  working-woman's  theoretical  freedom  of  contract 
to  dispose  of  her  labor  under  whatever  conditions  she  pleases 
has  been  restricted  by  the  state  through  its  police  power. 
Such  a  limitation  is  rightfully  applied  to  women  workers  as 
a  class,  because  as  workers  they  do  not  stand  on  equal  footing 
with  their  employers  in  bargaining  and  because  as  women 
their  health  is  more  quickly  injured  by  excessive  hours  of 
work.  Ftarthermore,  the  oommtmity  stdfers  if  the  health  of 
any  large  ntunber  of  women  is  endangered,  for  on  the  health 
of  women  depends  the  vigor  of  the  race.  The  reasonableness 
of  the  range  of  employments  included  in  the  laws  has  been 
aiiirmed,  and  hours  may  now  be  limited  to  as  few  as  eight  in 
daytime  work. 

0)  Men 

In  contrast  withj  the  considerable  development  of  hour 
regulations  for  women  and  children  is  the  fragmentary  condi- 
tion of  American  legislation  affecting  the  working  hours  of 
adult  men.    One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  halting  growth 


1  People  V.  Elerding,  2$^  Ifl.  579,  98  N.  E.  982  (1912). 

» See  Withey  v.  Bloem,  163  Mich.  419,  128  N.  W.  913  (l9Io)« 

»  Stettkr  V.  O'Hiira,  69  Ore.  519,  139  Pac.  743  (1914). 

*  See  "Minimum  Wage,'*  p.  210. 
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of  this  type  of  law  has  been  the  doubtful  attitude  of  the  courts. 
In  this  matter,  however,  the  courts  merely  reflect  prevailing 
public  opinion,  which  is  as  yet  hardly  awake  to  the  need  of 
restricting  men's  hours  in  general  employments.  Even  trade 
unionists  are  sometimes  opposed  to  shortening  hours  for  men 
by  the  legislative  method,  through  fear  that  it  will  weaken 
tmion  organization. 

Most  men's  hour  laws  cover  employees  on  public  works 
or  in  transportation.  In  the  former  case  the  state  is  merely 
fixing  the  working  conditions  of  its  own  employees;  in  the 
latter,  the  element  of  public  safety  is  involved.  Where  public 
safety  is  not  directly  concerned,  legislation  is  common  only 
for  the  peculiarly  hazardous  occupation  of  mining.  As  with 
other  forms  of  protective  legislation,  however,  and  in  view 
of  otd*  increasing  knowledge  of  the  dangers  of  overwork, 
especially  in  continuous  industries,  the  principle  of  hour  re- 
striction, first  established  for  women  and  children,  naay  even- 
tually be  extended  to  cover  all  wage-earning  men.  The  laws 
for  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  and  the  favorable  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  an  Oregon  law  for  ten  hours 
in  manufacturing,  make  it  not  unlikely  that  a  period  of  hour 
regulation  for  adult  male  workers  has  begun. 

o.  Public  Work.  The  first  attempt  legally  to  r^ulate  the 
working  hours  of  men  in  the  United  States  was  the  executive 
order  of  President  Van  Buren  in  1840,  stipulating  a  ten-hour 
day  in  government  navy-yards.^  Since  the  early  'thirties 
special  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  tihe  federal 
government  to  shorten  the  working  day,  partly  because  it  was 
felt  that  the  short  workday  in  public  employments  would 
have  a  strong  influence  in  reducing  hours  in  private  industry, 
and  partly  because  there  was  little  doubt  of  the  government's 
right  to  regulate  the  hours  of  its  own  employees.  In  1840, 
therefore,  while  the  eleven-  and  twelve-hour  days  were  Hie 
rule  in  private  industry,  Van  Buren  was  induced  to  issue  the 
order  referred  to.  Although  this  was  done  at  a  time  of  indus- 
trial depression,  he  requested  that  no  corresponding  reduction 
in  wages  be  made. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1868  that  Congress  took  action 

'  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society^  John  R.  Com- 
mons, ed.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  85. 
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on  the  question  and  provided  that  ''eight  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics 
who  may  be  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States."*  The  law  did  not  work  as  well  as  its 
advocates  had  hoped.  Although  it  applied  to  contractors 
and  subcontractors,  it  failed  to  prohibit  agreements  for  over- 
time work.  Its  ineffectiveness  in  actually  reducing  the  hours 
of  any  considerable  number  of  government  employees  soon 
became  apparent,  but  it  was  not  imtil  August  i,  1892,  that  a 
more  effective  law  covering  these  classes  of  employees  was 
passed.  This  act  *  was  mandatory,  applied  to  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  and  provided  a  heavy  penalty  for  violations. 
It  did  not,  however,  apply  to  work  done  on  that  very  large 
class  of  goods  or  materials  purchased  by  the  government, 
such  as  army  and  navy  equipment,  vessels  of  war,  clothing, 
boots,  shoes,  and  paper.  The  attorney-general  also  ruled  that 
the  act  did  not  apply  to  work  done  on  materials  purchased 
by  contractors.  Moreover,  contractors  themselves  were  con- 
stantly making  use  of  the  undefined  term  "emergency"  as  an 
excuse  for  working  employees  overtime.*  Agitation  for  a  more 
inclusive  measure  was  initiated  and  continued  for  twenty 
years  before  the  law  was  rewritten.  Finally  the  act  of  June 
19,  1912,  required  that  an  eight-hour  provision  be  inserted  in 
all  contracts  which  may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers 
or  mechanics  when  made  by,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  the  federal 
government,  its  territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ex- 
ception was  made  in  the  case  of  contracts  for  transportation 
by  land  or  water,  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies  which  could  be  bought  in  the  open 
market,  except  armor  and  armor  plate.*  Provision  was  also 
made  for  "emergencies  caused  by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by 
danger  to  life  or  property,"  or  by  any  other  extraordinary 


» United  States,  Revised  Statutes,  1878,  Title  43,  Sec.  3738.  See 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Second  Special  Report,  1896. 

>  United  States,  Compiled  Statutes,  1901,  Sec.  37^8. 

'  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  1902,  Vol.  XlX,  p.  792. 

*See  opinions  of  attorney-general  since  1912.  One  opinion  held  that 
under  the  appropriation  act  of  June  6,  191 2,  where  contracts  for  ammuni- 
tion are  made,  the  eight-hour  provision  relates  to  employees  only  when 
they  are  engaged  on  that  particular  government  work  and  that  they 
may  work  longer  hoitfs  for  their  employers  (when  contractors)  on  non- 
government work. 
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event  or  condition  on  account  of  which  the  President  shall 
subsequently  declare  the  violation  to  have  been  excusable. 
One  year  later  dredging  and  rock-excavating  in  rivers  and  har- 
bors of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  excluded  from  the 
eight-hour  law  of  1892  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision,*  were 
specifically  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  new  federal 
act.  But  Congress  empowered  the  President  during  the  war 
to  suspend  the  eight-hour  law  "in  case  of  national  emergency," 
with  pay  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half  for  all  work  in  excess  ci 
eight  hours,  and  this  privilege  was  frequently  exercised.* 

Effective  restriction  of  hours  of  labor  was  secured  for 
certain  groups  of  post-office  employees  before  it  was  for 
federal  laborers  and  mechanics.  As  early  as  1888  hours  of 
city  letter-carriers  were  reduced  from  ten  to  eight,  with  the 
proviso  that  pay  be  not  reduced  and  that  extra  remuneration 
at  the  new  rate  be  given  for  overtime.  In  191 2  the  eight-hour 
day  was  extended  to  clerks  in  first  and  second  class  post-offices, 
work  to  be  performed  within  ten  consecutive  hours. 

In  1915  legislation  to  restrict  the  amount  of  work  which 
might  be  exacted  of  federal  employees  took  a  new  turn.  In 
addition  to  the  earlier  laws  limiting  the  number  of  hours  a 
day  that  could  be  worked,  clauses  were  enacted  tending  to 
limit  the  speed  and  intensity  of  the  labor.  In  the  appropria- 
tion bills  for  both  the  army  and  the  navy,  provisos  were  in- 
serted that  none  of  the  money  was  to  be  used  to  pay  any 
officer  "while  making  or  causing  to  be  made,  with  a  stop- 
watch or  other  time-measuring  device,  a  time  study  of  any 
job  of  any  .  .  .  employee  ...  or  of  the  movements  of  any  such 
employee  while  engaged  upon  such  work,"  It  was  also  stipu- 
lated in  both  bills  that  money  was  not  to  be  used  to  pay 
bonuses  or  cash  rewards,  except  for  suggestions  resulting  in 
improvements  in  the  service.*  Similar  provisions  against  the 
methods  of  so-called  "scientific  management"  were  made 
annually  thereafter. 

The  movement  for  a  shorter  workday  on  public  employ- 
ments was  early  taken  up  by  the  various  states,  until  by  the 

*  Ellis  V.  United  States,  206  U.  S.  246,  27  Sup.  Ct.  600  (1907). 
«  United  States,  Laws  1916-1917,  CJ.  180. 

'United  States,  Laws  1914-1915,  C.  83,  section  on  Increase  of  the 
Navy;  C.  143,  section  on  Ordnance  Department. 
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end  of  the  'nineties  a  dozen  states  and  several  cities  had  e^ht- 
hour  enactments.^  But  the  early  state  laws,  like  those  of  the 
federal  government,  were  often  faulty  and  unenforceable. 
The  ttutdng-point  was  the  Kansas  law  of  1S91,  which  con- 
tained practically  all  of  the  essentials  of  an  enforceable  act. 
This  measure  not  only  fixed  hours  of  labor  on  direct  work  for 
the  state,  but  also  extended  its  provisions  to  municipal  cor- 
porations and  to  contractors  for  public  works,  and  imposed 
a  penalty  for  violations  by  any  public  ofiScial  or  contractor. 

At  present  over  half  of  the  states  have  eight*hour  laws  for 
employees  on  public  works.*  In  practically  all  cases  the  laws 
apply  to  both  direct  and  contract  work,  to  "the  state  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,"  and  cover  "all  manual  labor- 
ers" or  all  "laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics,"  and  oc- 
casionally all  classes  of  labor.  Frequently  certain  classes  of 
employees  are  excepted,  as  firemen,  policemen,  and  certain 
classes  of  workmen  in  state  institutions.  Provision  is  almost 
always  made  for  overtime  in  case  of  "emergencies,"  frequently 
defined  as  "imminent  danger  to  property,  life,  or  limb";  but 
unless  a  clear  definition  of  the  term  is  given,  advantage  may 
easily  be  taken  of  the  exception  to  permit  unnecessary  over- 
time. 

Massachusetts  adopted  a  somewhat  different  principle  when 
the  legislature  in  1909  fixed  a  nine-hour  day  for  cities  and 
towns,  but  gave  them  the  privilege  of  changing  to  the  eight- 
hour  day  by  popular  vote.  Four  years  later  the  legislature 
provided  that  in  any  city  or  town  which  had  not  yet  accepted 
the  eight-hotnr  day  the  question  must  be  submitted  to  referen- 
dum at  the  next  municipal  election,  and  if  defeated  must  be 
resubmitted  every  two  years  upon  securing  a  given  number  of 
petitioners.' 

In  addition  to  the  state  laws  regulating  hours  on  public 
works,  a  large  number  of  cities  have  embodied  eight-hour 


^  Baltimore  (1866)  was  the  first  city,  and  California  (1868)  perhaps  the 
first  state,  to  adopt  this  l^slation. 

*  When  an  eight-hour  law  of  this  kind  went  into  effect  in  Ohio  on  July  i, 
191^,  during  the  last  few  weeks  before  that  date  contracts  aggr^&ig 
millions  of  dollars  were  let  by  state  and  city  departments  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lower  cost  believed  possible  under  the  old  ten-hour 
system. 

'  Massachusetts,  Laws  19 13,  C.  822. 
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provisions  in  their  charters  or  have  enacted  eight-hour  ordi- 
nances to  cover  municipal  work.  These  measures  follow  the 
main  lines  of  the  state  laws  and  in  addition  frequently  specify, 
among  other  things,  the  kinds  of  work  which  may  be  done 
directly  by  the  city  and  those  which  must  be  done  by  con- 
tract, rates  of  wages,  the  method  of  selecting  employees, 
whether  by  civil  service,  citizenship,  or  trade  union  member- 
ship, and  occasionally  provide  for  physical  examination  of 
applicants. 

The  two-platoon  or  twelve-hour  shift  system  for  dty  fire- 
men has  made  rapid  progress  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
was  said  to  be  in  force  in  some  two  hundred  cities  and  towns 
in  October,  1919,^  occasionally  as  the  result  of  state  law,  but 
gener^y  through  city  ordinance.  Agitation  for  an  eight- 
hour,  three-shift  system  was  being  carried  on  by  1919.  An 
ordinance  of  this  nature  went  into  effect  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
April  I,  1919.  The  various  organizations  of  firemen  had  been 
the  leaders  in  carrying  on  the  movement  for  limiting  their 
hours. 

b.  Private  Entployntents.  In  private  employments  the 
movement  for  legislative  restrictions  upon  the  length  of  the 
working  day  for  men,  although  associated  with  the  ten-hour 
campaigns  in  the  interests  of  both  men  and  women  in  the 
reform  agitations  of  the  'forties,  did  not  attain  national  im- 
portance before  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  when  Ira  Steward, 
a  Boston  machinist,  inaugurated  a  nation-wide  movement  for 
the  universal  eight-hour  day  by  law.*  Scores  of  eight-hour 
leagues  sprang  up,  the  National  Labor  Union,  the  predecessor 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  indorsed  Steward's  plan,  and  during 
the  next  few  years  laws  were  actually  passed  by  a  ntmiber 
of  states.  First  among  these  was  Illinois  in  1867.  These 
laws  were  not  enforceable,  and  the  movement  died  down 
until  it  was  revived  by  the  growing  Knights  of  Labor,  which, 
however,  soon  turned  the  cotirse  of  action  away  from  the 
legislative  to  the  trade  union  method. 


*  New  York  City,  Municipal  Reference  Library  Noies^  October  I9  I9I9» 

p.  37- 

*  For  a  full  descnption  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  this  movement 
see  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society^  Vols.  IX  and  X, 
John  R.  Commons  and  John  B.  Andrews,  ed. 
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During  the  past  generation  progress  has  been  made  mainly 
through  collective  bargaining  instead  of  by  legal  enactment.^ 
There  have  been,  however,  important  exceptions.  Over  half 
the  states  have  enacted  laws  shortening  the  hours  of  employees 
on  steam  and  on  electric  railways,  and  more  than  a  dozen 
states  have  eight-hour  laws  for.  the  protection  of  workers  in 
mines  and  smelters.  In  two  states,  also,  Mississippi  and 
Oregon,  ten-hour  laws  were  passed  in  1912  and  1913  for 
workers  in  manufacturing  industries. 

(a)  Transportation.  The  regulation  of  hours  of  labor  on 
railroads  presents  peculiar  di£Sculties.  Almost  invariably  em- 
ployees in  other  industries  live  suiSdently  near  their  work  to 
enable  them  to  return  home  at  night.  But  the  engineer  or 
fireman  may  find  himself  several  hundred  miles  away  from 
home  or  even  away  from  food  and  shelter  at  the  end  of  a 
stated  number  of  hours'  work.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to 
arrange  "runs"  so  that  employees  may  at  the  end  of  their 
work  period  find  themselves  in  habitable  quarters.  The 
length  of  the  "run"  must,  of  course,  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  length  of  the  railway  division  and  upon  the  character  of 
the  country  through  which  the  road  extends. 

One  of  the  early  court  decisions  dealing  with  hours  on 
railroads  involved  the  case  of  an  engineer  who,  after  he  had 
been  on  duty  for  nearly  seventeen  hours,  was  summoned  by 
the  master  mechanic  of  the  road  to  take  out  another  train 
which  it  was  assumed  would  require  only  five  or  six  hours  of 
work.  In  reality  the  second  run  lasted  for  a  much  longer 
time,  and  on  his  return  after  thirty-one  hours'  service  his 
train  collided  with  another  train  on  the  company's  road.  On 
the  ground  of  contributory  negligence  the  court  denied  the 


>  At  the  November  elections  of  19IA  in  the  Pacific  coast  states  of 
Washington,  Or^on,  and  California,  tne  Socialists  secured  a  vote  on 
initiated  measures  for  the  universal  eight-hour  day.  All  of  these  measures 
were  defeated,  largely  through  the  opposition  of  the  farmer  vote.  Reso- 
lutions favoring  the  legal  eight-hour  day  for  men  were  defeated  at  both 
the  191 4  and  1915  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
althoueh  the  vote  on  the  second  occasion  was  closer.  This  action  was 
taken  ULrgely  on  the  alleged  ground  that  if  the  legislature  may  fix  maxi- 
mum hours  of  work  it  wUl  also  fix  minimum  hours.  The  real  basis  of 
opposition  appeared  to  be  the  fear  that  legislative  action  would  weaken 
the  movement  for  trade  organization. 
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engineer's  claim  for  damages  for  injuries  he  sustained.^  Sudi 
situations  have  not  been  infrequent  and  runs  of  thirty-six,  fifty, 
seventy,  and  at  times  even  one  hundrfed  hours  have  been  re- 
corded.' These  excessive  hours  have  often  resulted  in  serious 
accidents  and  great  loss  of  life,  and  accordingly  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  twentieth  century  saw  the  enactment,  under  the 
influence  of  the  powerful  railroad  brotherhoods,  of  many  laws 
regulating  the  length  erf  the  working  day  for  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

Although  the  legislation  is  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
already  over  half  of  the  states  of  the  Union  have  placed  such 
acts  upon  their  statute  books.  This  legislation  relates  usually 
to  two  classes  of  employees,  those  directly  connected  with  tte 
handlmg  of  trains,  such  as  engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  and 
brakemen,  and  those  connected  with  directing  the  movements 
of  trains,  such  as  despatchers,  telegraphers,  and  signal-men. 

Considerable  uniformity  exists  in  these  legal  restrictions. 
For  men  actually  handling  the  trains  the  majority  of  states 
make  sixteen  hours  the  maximum  limit  for  a  day's  wortc,  to 
be  followed  by  eight  or  ten  consecutive  hours  of  rest.  Cer- 
tain classes  of  employees,  such  as  those  on  sleeping-cars, 
b^gage-cars,  *  or  wrecking-trains,  are  frequently  excluded, 
while  a  few  roads  under  a  specified  length  are  exempted,  as 
in  New  York,  where  the  law  applies  only  to  lines  of  thirty 
or  more  miles.  Practically  all  states  make  exceptions  in  case 
of  "emergencies,"  a  necessary  exemption,  but  one  which,  if 
not  defined,  can  easily  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  disregarding 
all  legal  limitations. 

The  second  class  of  railroad  employees  for  whom  hour 
limitations  have  been  established  by  law  are  those  connected 
with  the  movement  of  trains,  such  as  tel^raphers,  despatchers, 
and  signal-men.  Great  irregularity  of  employment  exists 
among  this  class  of  workers,  since  an  operator's  work  and  dis- 
tribution of  time  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  frequency  of 
train  service  at  his  particular  station.  Here  again  legal  bonis 
depend  upon  whether  or  not  employment  is  continuous.    In 

>  Smith  V.  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co.t  39  Tex. 
Civ.  App.  468,  87  S.  W.  105a  (1905). 

*  Pot  a  vivid  discussion  of  this  subject  see  paper  by  A.  B.  GanctaoQ, 
American  Labor  LegisUUian  Rmew^  Vol.  IV,  No.  i,  pp.  120-128. 
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the  case  of  continuous  employment  hours  are  usually  limited 
to  eight  a  day,  and  frequently  the  three-shift  system  is  \tsed, 
particularly  in  the  larger  railroad  centers.  If  employment  is 
not  continuous,  or  if  offices  are  open  only  in  the  daytime, 
hours  are  usually  limited  to  twelve  or  thirteen  a  day,  to  be 
followed  by  a  rest  period  of  eight  or  ten  hours,  as  with  train- 
men. Most  states  make  a  few  exceptions  or  allow  overtime 
for  limited  periods,  while  two  or  three  restrict  hours  only 
where  a  certain  number  of  trains,  as  eight  passenger  or  twenty 
freight  trains,  pass  daily. 

Railroad  employees  on  interstate  lines  are  protected  by  a 
federal  statute,  enacted  on  March  4,  1907,  applying  to  all 
"persons  actually  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  move- 
ment of  any  train"  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  any 
territory  of  the  United  States,  or  on  interstate  lines.^  By 
this  act  hours  are  limited  to  sixteen  a  day,  with  certain  pro- 
visions for  rest  periods; '  but  no  train-despatcher,  tel^rapber, 
or  any  employee  who  transmits  messages  or  orders  by  tele- 
graph or  telephone  *'shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  be  or 
to  remain  on  duty  for  a  longer  period  than  nine  hours"  in 
places  continuously  operated  day  and  night,  nor  for  more  than 
thirteen  hours  in  places  operated  only  dtiring  the  daytime. 
Overtime  in  cases  of  emergency,  which  is  carefully  defined  in 
the  act,  may  be  permitted  for  four  additional  hours  on  not 
more  than  three  days  a  week.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  act, 
and  it  may  require  reports  of  violations  and  ol  the  causes  for 
overtime,  and  may,  after  full  hearing,  extend  the  period  of 
permitted  overtime  in  special  cases.  By  the  operation  of  the 
federal  act  the  great  majority  of  railroad  employees,  even  in 
states  without  hour  limitation  laws,  are  protected,  since  but  few 
employees  Bxe  eng^ed  in  intrastate  train  service  exclusively. 

But  this  law  was  to  some  extent  superseded  by  the  so-called 
"Adamson  law/'  providing  a  basic  eight-hour  day  for  rail- 
soad  trainmen,  which  was  adopted  by  Congress  September  9, 
I9i6.*  Unusual  public  interest  was  attached  to  the  passage 
of  the  law,  which  was  rushed  through  Congress  at  President 


>  United  States,  Laws  1906-1907,  C.  3939. 

•See  "Rest  Periods,"  p.  272. 

•  United  States,  Laws  1916,  C,  436. 
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Wilson's  request  in  order  to  avert  a  nation-wide  railroad  strike 
which  had  been  called  for  September  4,  the  issue  being  the 
basic  eight-hour  day  which  was  demanded  by  the  men  and 
refused  by  the  ofiScials.  The  law  fixed  eight  hours  as  the 
standard  for  a  day's  work,  and  forbade  the  reduction  of  wages 
because  of  the  change  tmtil  after  an  investigating  commission 
created  by  the  act  had  reported.  It  was  immediately  dauned 
by  opponents  of  the  law  that  it  was  not  really  a  n^ieasuxe  for 
reducing  hours,  but  a  subterfuge  for  increasing  wages.  The 
report  of  the  commission  created  by  the  act,  submitted  to  the 
President  on  December  29,  1917,  showed  that  both  wage 
increases  and  hour  reductions  had  occurred  among  the  more 
than  300,000  employees  affected  by  the  law/  The  hour  re- 
ductions were  most  frequent  among  employees  working  in 
railroad  freight-yards.  Reports  covering  175,744  miles  of 
road  showed  that  11,390  yard  crews  had  been  placed  on  eight- 
hour  shifts,  and  only  3,486  crews  were  still  working  more  than 
eight  hours.  According  to  a  special  study  on  wages  covering 
69,202  employees,  12.6  per  cent,  received  no  increases  in 
January,  1917,  as  a  result  of  the  law,  and  30.2  per  cent,  re- 
ceived less  than  $10  a  month.  The  largest  increases,  averag- 
ing 24.6  per  cent.,  were  received  by  freight-yard  crews,  the 
smallest, 2.7  per  cent., by  employees  in  passenger-train  service.* 
Somewhat  akin  to  the  problem  of  the  trainman  is  that  of 
the  motorman  and  conductor  on  street  railways.  Until  the 
early  'eighties,  hours  for  street-car  employees  were  conmionly 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  a  day,  and  often  ran  as  high  as  sixteen 
to  eighteen.  In  1864  a  coroner's  jury  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, passing  upon  a  fatal  accident,  said:  "Nor  should  we 
expect  vigilance  and  attention  from  employees  worn  out  by 

^  United  States  Commission  on  Standard  Work  Day  of  Railroad  £m- 

Eloyees,  Created  by  Act  of  Congress,  approved  Sept.  3  and  5,  191 6,  Stat. 
,.f  p.  721,  Sec.  2.    Repoft  of  the  Eight-hour  Commission^  Washington, 

191 8,  503  PP- 

'  A  new  method  and  a  new  form  of  regulation  of  the  hours  of  railroad 
employees  is  illustrated  by  the  order  g?  June  9,  1919,  by  the  Kansas 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  requiring  freight  stations  in  Topeka  to  cease 
receiving  freight  at  4  p.m.  every  wedcday  except  Saturday.  The  order 
was  given  to  enable  the  freight  handlers  to  finish  their  day's  work  at  a 
reasonable  hour.  The  commission  stated  that  the  matter  was  "largdy 
a  social  question,"  and  that  whenever  possible  individuals  should  have 
the  evenmgs  free,  since  these  by  custom  were  devoted  to  "recreation, 
self -improvement,  and  the  family  circle." 
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seventeen  hours  of  incessant  labor. . . .  The  constant  occurrence 
of  passenger  railway  accidents  demands  from  this  jury  an 
imequivocal  condemnation  of  the  companies  who  compel  men 
to  do  work  to  which  the  bodily  and  mental  frame  is  not  usually 
equal/'  * 

During  the  'eighties  the  states  began  to  enact  legislation 
on  the  subject,  until  now  about  a  dozen  laws  have  been  passed 
limiting  hours  usually  to  ten  or  twelve  a  day.  Most  of  these 
acts  provide  for  overtime  in  case  of  unexpected  emergencies, 
and  many  require  extra  compensation  for  such  emergency 
work,  but  very  few  give  adequate  attention  to  the  equitable 
distribution  of  working-time.  Although  street-car  service  is 
one  of  the  most  constant  forms  of  employment,  the  public 
demands  not  only  regularity,  but  also  additional  service  at 
the  rush  periods  of  the  day,  on  Sunda3rs  and  holidays,  after 
the  theater,  for  excursions,  public  games,  or  special  celebra- 
tions, and  on  many  other  occasions,  most  of  which  do  not 
occur  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  Men  must  be  employed 
to  meet  these  irregular  and  often  imexpected  demands.  For 
this  purpose  a  long  waiting-list  is  usually  kept,  and  men  are 
employed  and  paid  often  for  only  two  or  three  hotus  at  a 
time.  The  presence  of  these  extra  men  acts  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  regtilar  men,  who,  for  fear  of  losing  their  jobs,  will  work 
for  a  longer  time  than  the  normal  period.  This  situation  fur- 
nishes an  additional  reason  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
in  several  states  definitely  fixing  the  maximum  number  of 
hours  within  which  the  legal  day's  work  must  be  performed. 
Rhode  Island  in  1902  provided  that  a  day's  work  should  not 
be  longer  than  ten  hours,  completed  within  twelve  consecu- 
tive hours'  time.*  Although  this  measture  specifically  per- 
mitted contracts  for  overtime,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  held  the  ten-hour  day  binding  upon  all  companies,  since 
the  legislature  had  expressly  stated  its  intention  to  limit 
the  hours  of  all  employees  covered  by  the  act.'    Massa- 


"  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Bulletin  No^y,  March,  1905,  "Street 
Railway  Employment  in  the  United  States,'*  Walter  E.  Weyl,  p.  6io. 

'  Rhode  Island,  Laws  190?,  Cs.  1004,  1045. 

•  Opinion  to  the  governor  (In  re  Ten-Hour  Law  for  Street  Ry.  Corpora- 
tions), 24  R.  L  603, 54  Atl.  602  (1902).  "  The  law  before  us  is  more  clearly 
within  such  power,  for  the  triple  reason  that  it  deals  with  public  corpora- 
tions, the  use  of  a  public  franchise,  and  a  provision  for  public  safety." 

17 
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chusetts  33  among  the  more  repent  states  which  have  at- 
tempted to  meet  effectively  the  problem  of  proper  distribu- 
tion of  time.  In  19 13  the  legislature  linQdte4  working  hours 
to  nine  a  day  an4  set  eleven  consecutive  hotq?  as  the  maxi- 
mum time  within  which  the  labor  must  be  performed.^  More- 
over, this  act  specifically  provides  that  threat  of  loss  of  em- 
ployment or  refqsal  of  future  work  or  hindering  an  employee 
m  securing  other  work  will  be  considered  as  "requiring" 
overtime,  which  is  punishable  by  a  heavy  penalty. 

Another  method  of  regulating  hours  of  service  on  street 
railways  is  by  the  insertion  of  labor  clauses  in  franchises 
granted  to  railway  companies.  This  method  is  much  less 
common  in  America  than  in  European  cities.  In  Paris, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  labor  conditions  stipulated  JQ  the 
franchise  for  the  subway  was  that  daily  hours  should  not  ex- 
ceed ten.  Among  the  few  American  cities  which  have  adopted 
this  plan  are  Dallas,  where  a  twelve-hour  day,  and  Cleveland 
and  Detroit,  where  a  ten-hotir  day,  were  secured  on  local  car 
lines. 

Regulation  of  hours  in  water  transportation  is  found  in  a 
federal  act  of  19 13,  limiting  hours  of  deck  officers  to  nine  out 
of  twenty-four  while  in  port,  and,  except  in  emergencies,  to 
twelve  out  of  twenty-four  while  at  sea.*  The  federal  law  of 
191 5  regulating  the  working  conditions  of  seamen  provides 
that  when  a  vessel  is  in  a  "safe  harbor,  nine  hours,  inclusive 
of  the  anchor  watch,  shall  constitute  a  day's  work."  • 

(b)  Mines  and  Tunnels.  During  the  past  generation  several 
states  have  taken  still  another  step  and  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for  men  in  private  employ- 
ments where  the  safety  or  welfare  of  the  general  public  is  not 
involved.  This  class  of  legislation  has  been  applied  particu- 
larly to  mines,  smelters,  and  related  industries. 

The  mining  industries  occupy  an  impprtant  position  in  the 
industrial  life  of  this  country,  since  they  employ  over  one  and 
one-half  million  workmen,  practically  all  being  adult  males. 
Coal-mining  alone  claims  nearly  one-half  the  total  number. 
Trade  union  organizations  in  both  the  coal  and  the  metal- 

^  Massachusetts,  Laws  1912,  C.  533,  as  amended  by  Laws  1913,  C  833 
» United  States,  Laws  1912-1913,  C.  118. 
•  Ibid,,  Laws  1914-1915,  C.  153. 
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lifetotis  branched  of  this  industry  have  been  among  the  largest 
and  tiiost  powerful  in  America. 

The  special  dangers  of  mining  have  been  frequently  pointed 
out,  as  well  as  the  greater  hazard  in  American  than  in  foreign 
mines.  It  has  been  shown,  for  instance,  that  the  average 
fatality  rate  in  coal-minittg  in  the  United  States  during  the 
ten  years  ending  with  1910  was  3.74  a  t,ooo,  in  comparison 
with  a  rate  of  2 .92  for  Japan,  2 . 1 1  f or  Germany,  i  .69  for  Prance, 
1.36  for  Great  Britain,  1.04  for  Austria,  and  1.02  for  Belgium.* 
The  speed  of  the  American  miner  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
he  produces  about  five  times  as  much  coal  in  a  day  as  does 
the  miner  of  either  France  or  Belgitmi.  This  is  partly  due, 
however,  to  greater  use  of  machinery  and  to  the  more  recent 
development  of  American  mines,  which  permits  a  greater 
proportion  of  work  to  be  done  near  the  surface.  These  lat- 
tfer  conditions  are,  however,  partly  offset  by  the  fact  that 
American  minerfe  work  about  eighty  days  less  a  year  than  do 
the  French  and  Belgian  miners.^  Investigations  of  health 
conditions  in  the  variotis  branches  of  this  industry  have  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  injurious  and  explosive  dusts,  noxious 
gases,  poisonous  metals  or  chemicals^  sudden  and  wide  varia- 
tions of  temperature  and  moistilre,  and  impure  air  often 
vitiated  by  powder  smoke;  in  addition  miners  are  commonly 
exposed  to  diseases  arising  from  soil  pollution  due  to  inade- 
quate sanitary  facilities.' 

Safety  and  health  dangers  in  the  mining  industries  have 
become  so  well  known  that  by  January,  1920,  sixteen  states, 
including  practically  all  in  which  the  mining  industry  is  im- 
portant, limited  hours  in  the  various  clashes  of  this  work  to 
eight  in  one  day.*  Many  mines  operate  on  the  two-  or  three- 
shift  system  and  a  few  of  the  laws  make  special  provision  for 
additional  hours  at  the  time  of  changing  shifts.    These  eight- 

*  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  BuUeiin  No,  dp,  191 3,  "Coal-Mine 
Accidents  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries,"  Frederick  W. 
Hdfton,  p.  87. 

» Ibid.,  p.  88. 

'S.  C.  Hotchkiss,  "Occupational  Diseases  in  the  Mining  Industry,'' 
American  Labor  LegiskUion  Review,  February,  19 12,  p.  131.  See  also 
publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mities,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^Alasla,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 
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hour  laws  very  frequently  apply  to  all  underground  workings, 
to  smelters,  or  to  any  employment,  including  that  of  hoisting 
engineers,  involved  in  the  mining,  smelting,  or  refining  of  ores 
or  metals.^  Surface  excavations,  and  work  carried  on  at  less 
than  a  specified  depth,  such  as  150  feet  in  shaft  work  or  200 
feet  in  timnel  work,  are  occasionally  exempted.  Although  in 
some  of  the  deeper  mines  the  heat,  moistture,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  proper  ventilation  naake  even  eight  hours  of  work  a 
positive  menace  to  health,*  no  mining  law  in  this  country  has 
attempted  to  make  any  scientific  adjustment  of  hours  based 
on  the  degrees  of  danger  in  different  classes  of  mines. 

The  beginnings  of  such  adjustment  are,  however,  to  be  seen 
in  the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  Massachusetts  regulation,  governing  work  in  compressed  air. 
Under  all  of  these  codes  not  only  are  daily  working  hours 
regulated  by  the  degree  of  pressure  tmder  which  the  work  is 
done,  but  they  are  divided  into  two  equal  periods,  the  rest 
interval  between  which  also  varies  according  to  the  pressure, 
as  follows: 

/f  the  pressure         But  does  not       Number  of  hours'    Interval  between 
exceeds  exceed  worh  in  24  working  periods 


Normal  21  pounds  8  hours  ^  hour 

21  pounds  30 

30     ;;  35 

35  40 


40  45 

45  50 


6 

4 

3 

2 


I 

2  hours 

3  *• 

4  " 

5  •' 


{c)  Factories  and  Workshops,  As  indicated  in  the  preceding 
section,  when  legal  restrictions  do  not  directly  aflEect  public 
health  or  safety,  but  apply  mainly  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
dividual adult  male  workers,  we  find  fewer  legal  regulations 
in  America.  In  foreign  coimtries,  especially  since  the  end  of 
the  European  war,  naany  laws  have  been  passed  establishing 
an  eight-hour  day  and  generally  a  week  of  forty-eight  hours 
or  less  in  the  nmjority  of  industrial  occupations.  The  laws 
are  about  equally  divided  between  two  types — ^those  which 
specify  in  detail  the  occupations  to  which  they  apply  and  the 

^  See  Arizona,  Laws  1912,  C.  28. 

*  In  the  Comstock  silver  mines  in  Nevada,  at  a  depth  of  2,000  feet, 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  short  shifts  at  a  temperature  of  1^0^  P.,  the 
men  being  freely  supplied  with  ice- water, 
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exceptions  to  be  permitted,  and  those  which  merely  lay  down 
the  general  principle  in  the  law  and  leave  detailed  application 
and  exceptions  to  be  determined  by  administrative  orders.* 
The  first  annual  session  of  the  International  Labor  Confer* 
ence  arranged  for  by  the  peace  treaty,  which  met  at  Washing- 
ton in  November,  1919,  headed  its  program  of  subjects  for 
discussion  with  the  eight-hour  day  and  adopted  a  draft  con- 
vention for  submission  to  its  members  through  the  Le^^ue  of 
Nations.  This  provides  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  for 
an  eight-hour  day  and  forty-eight  hour  week  in  mines,  fac- 
tories, building,  and  transportation.  Provision  is  made  for 
overtime  in  certain  emergencies,  to  be  paid  for  at  least  at 
one  and  one-quarter  times  the  regular  rates  of  pay,  for  some 
flexibility  in  daily  hours  by  agreement  between  labor  and 
employers'  organizations,  and  for  a  possible  fifty-six-hour 
week  in  continuous  industries.  On  account  of  alleged  tardy 
development  of  industry,  a  fifty-seven-hour  week  was  allowed 
in  most  Japanese  factories  and  a  sixty-hour  week  in  India, 
while  Greece  and  Roumania  were  allowed  to  delay  in  putting 
the  eight-hour  limitation  into  effect.  The  enforcement  of  this 
convention,  together  with  the  recent  spread  of  eighth-hour 
laws,  will  put  the  industrial  workers  of  western  Europe  prac- 
tically on  an  eight-hour  basis  through  legislation. 

In  contrast  to  the  European  situation,  in  the  United  States 
Alaska  alone  has  enacted  any  general  eight-hour  legislation. 
There  the  legislature  in  1917,  in  response  to  an  initiative  vote 
of  the  people,  passed  a  comprehensive  eight-hour  law,*  which 
was,  however,  shortly  thereafter  declared  unconstitutional.' 
The  general  declarations  that  eight  or  ten  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  work  in  the  absence  of  special  contracts  or 
agreements,  found  in  the  constitutions  or  statutes  of  about 
half  the  states,  amount  merely  to  a  statement  of  principles. 
They  have  practically  no  effect  upon  the  actual  length  of  the 


^  Laws  of  the  fonner  type  are  found  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway.  Switzerland,  Uruguay,  and  New  2^ea]and;  those  of  the 
latter  sort  in  Prance,  Germany,  Uerman  Austria,  Spain,  Poland,  Portu- 
gal, Ecuador,  Panama,  Finland^  and  Russia.  Several  of  the  Australian 
states  specify  that  their  arbitration  courts  must  not  exceed  the  eight-hour 
Hmit  in  making  awards. 

*  Alaska,  Laws  1917,  C.  ^5. 

*  See  "Constitutionality,    p.  370. 
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working  day,  since  they  do  not  attempt  to  prevent  either  im- 
plied or  written  contracts  for  overtime,  nor  do  they  often  pro- 
vide a  penalty  for  violation. 

About  a  dozen  states  have  succeeded  in  regulating  by  legis- 
lation the  hours  of  adult  males  in  one  or  more  employments 
in  factories  and  workshops.  Eight-hour  laws  are  found  for 
laundries  and  electric  plants  in  Arizona,  for  stationary  fire- 
men in  Louisiana,  for  plaster  and  cement  mills  in  Arizona  and 
Nevada,  while  a  ten-hour  limit  is  placed  in  saw-  and  planing- 
mills  in  Arkansas,  in  bakeries  in  New  Jersey,  in  brick-yards 
in  New  York,  in  certain  textile  mills  in  Georgia,  Maryland, 
and  South  Carolina,  and  in  a  few  states  in  drug  and  grocery 
stores. 

Only  two  states,  Mississippi  in  igi?,*  and  Oregon  in  1913,' 
have  adopted  the  ten-hour  day  (with  certain  exceptions)  for 
all  classes  of  employees  in  general  manufacturing  industries. 
The  Oregon  statute  allows  three  hours*  overtime,  provided  a 
50  per  cent,  increase  in  pay  is  given,  while  the  Mississippi  act 
as  amended  in  1914*  permits  twenty  minutes'  overtime  on 
e^  of  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  this  time  to  be  deducted 
from  the  last  day  of  the  week. 

c.  Constittitianality.  The  two  main  legal  principles  involved 
in  the  constitutionality  of  maximum  hour  laws  for  women  are 
equally  important  in  connection  with  hour  legislation  for  men. 
There  is,  on  one  side,  the  right  of  free  contract  for  the  disposal 
of  one's  own  labor,  and  on  the  other  the  possible  limitation  of 
this  right  by  the  police  power  in  the  interests  of  social  welfare. 
While  it  is  now  definitely  settled  that  hour  legislation  for 
women  is  a  rightful  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state, 
the  question  is  somewhat  more  imcertain  in  regard  to  hour  laws 
for  men.  The  constitutional  status  of  the  latter  type  of  laws 
seems  to  depend  on  the  purpose  of  the  restriction  and  the  class 
of  workers  covered.  The  courts  usually  uphold  hour  legisla- 
tion which  applies  to  public  work,  and  to  private  business  if 
the  public  safety  is  directly  concerned,  as  with  railroad  train- 
men, but  opinions  are  conflicting  on  hour  legislation  for  pri- 
vate employment  where  the  safety,  health,  or  welfare  of  the 
employees  alone  is  involved. 

1  Mississippi,  Laws  1912,  C.  157.  *  Oregon,  Laws  1913,  C.  I03. 

*  Mississippi,  Laws  191 4,  C.  169. 
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Although  several  earlier  decisions  were  tmfavotable,  in  1003 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Kansas  act  of 
1 89 1,  which  established  the  eight-hour  day  in  public  employ- 
ment both  for  direct  and  for  contract  work.  "It  belongs," 
said  the  court,  "to  the  state,  as  guardian  and  trustee  for  its 
X>eople,  and,  having  control  of  its  aifairs,  to  prescribe  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  it  will  penfait  work  to  be  done  on  its  be- 
half, or  on  behalf  of  its  municipalities."  * 

But  while  this  decision  supported  the  right  of  the  state  to 
control  the  action  of  its  political  subdivisions,  state  courts  have 
liot  always  followed  its  precedent  on  this  pdat.  In  New 
York,  for  instance,  this  right  was  denied  on  the  ground  that 
municipal  corporations  are  local  bodies  supported  by  local 
taxes,  and  are  therefore  on  the  same  footing  as  private  cor- 
porations.* In  order,  therefore,  that  there  might  be  no 
future  question  on  these  points,  the  people  of  the  state  in 
1905  amended  their  constitution  expressly  giving  the  legisla- 
ture the  power  to  fix  all  conditions  of  labor  on  public  work, 
whether  done  directly  by  the  state  or  through  contractors.* 
A  similar  amendment  to  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  was 
voted  down  by  the  people  in  1913.  But  on  the  whole,  de- 
cisionS  have  in  recent  years  followed  the  main  principles  of  the 
decision  in  Atkin  v.  Kansas. 

In  private  employments,  when  the  element  of  public  safety 
is  clearly  and  directly  involved,  as  in  most  legislation  regu- 
lating working  hours  in  transportation,  the  courts  have  raised 
but  few  objections.  Though  during  the  early  days  of  this  class 
of  legislation  opinions  varied  considerably,  the  close  connection 
between  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  traveling  public  and 
the  ph3rsical  condition  of  these  employees  has  now  been  so 
well  established  that  recent  decisions  almost  invariably  up- 
hold the  main  principle  of  hour  limitation  as  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  police  power.  In  a  decision  giveti  in  191 1  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  said:  "The  length  of  hours  of  service 
has  direct  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  the  human  agencies 
upon  which  protection  to  life  and  property  necessarily  de- 

>  Atkin  V,  Kansas,  191  U.  S.  207,  24  Sup.  Ct.  134  (190J). 

*  People  ex  rel.Cossey  v.  Grout,  179  N.  Y.  417,  72  N.  E.  464  (1904). 

*  New  York,  Laws  1906,  C.  506.  Upheld  In  People  ex  rcL  Williams 
Eng.  &  Cont.  Co.  v.  Metz,  193  N.  Y.  148,  85  N.  E.  1070  (1908). 
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pends.  ...  In  its  power  suitably  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers,  Congress  was  not  limited  to  the 
enactment  of  laws  relating  to  mechanical  appliances,  but  it 
was  also  competent  to  consider,  and  to  endeavor  to  reduce 
the  dangers  incident  to  the  strain  of  excessive  hours  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  engineers,  conductors,  train-despatchers,  teleg- 
raphers, and  the  persons  embraced  within  the  class  defined 
by  the  act."  ^ 

Various  related  questions  arise  from  time  to  time  involving 
such  points  as  the  definition  of  emergency,*  and  the  liability 
of  the  railroad  company  in  case  of  accidents  connected  with 
overtime  work.  The  courts  have  also  had  to  consider  the 
legality  of  the  so-called  "split  trick."  They  have  held  that 
under  the  federal  law  the  permitted  hours  of  service  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts  within  the  same  twenty-foiu*  hours.' 
In  some  cases  this  rule  has  led  to  much  practical  difficulty  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  a  number  of  cases  have  been 
brought  into  court  in  which  train  crews  have  had  their  time 
of  service  extended  beyond  the  maximum  sixteen  hours  by 
temporary  "releases"  at  places  where  trains  were  delayed 
en  route.  In  a  recent  case  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  ninth  circuit  guarded  against  an  abuse  of 
this  practice  by  ruling  that  such  a  "release,"  to  constitute  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  service,  must  be  suflSdently  long  to 
insure  "a  substantial  and  opportime  period  of  rest"  in  all 
circumstances.  Whether  or  not  a  "release"  was  for  such  a 
period  was  a  question  for  the  jury  to  decide  in  each  case.* 

Another  important  point  frequently  raised  is  the  division 
of  jurisdiction  between  state  and  federal  laws.  In  case  of 
conflict  between  the  provisions  of  a  state  law  and  the  federal 


^  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, 221  U.  S.  612,  31  Sup.  Ct.  621  (1911). 

*  United  States  v,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Puget  Sound  R.  R.  Co., 
197  Fed.  624  (1912);  United  States  v,  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R.  Co., 
202  Fed.  828,  121  C.  C.  A.  136  (1913). 

'  United  States  v.  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co.,  320  U.  S. 
37,  31  Sup.  Ct.  362  (191 1).  In  this  decision  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  practice  of  a  railroad  company  in  requiring  telegraph 
operators  to  be  on  duty  from  6.30  a.m.  to  12  m.  and  again  from  3  to 
6.30  P.M. 

*  United  States  v.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  136  C,  C.  A.  351,  220  Fed.  745 
(1915). 
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act»  the  higher  courts  have  practically  ^wa}^  given  precedence 
to  the  federal  act,  largely  because  of  the  difficulty  of  separat- 
ing interstate  from  intrastate  operations.  But  where  no  con- 
flict exists  both  laws  may  operate  at  the  same  time.  Among 
the  later  decisions  on  this  subject  is  a  New  York  case,  carried 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  involving  the  validity 
of  the  New  York  eight-hour  law  for  train-despatchers.  In  this 
case  the  New  York  court  held  that  the  act  was  a  valid  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power,  and  that  no  conflict  existed  between 
state  and  federal  authority  since  the  federal  law  limiting  hotuis 
to  nine  a  day  ''prescribed  a  general  minimtmi  limit  of  safety 
applicable  to  average  conditions  throughout  the  country," 
whereas  the  New  York  statute  limiting  hours  to  eight  a  day 
"simply  supplemented"  the  federal  act  by  raising  the  limit  of 
safety  in  response  to  conditions  prevailing  within  the  borders 
of  the  state.^  On  appeal  the  United  States  Supreme  Coiut 
on  May  25,  19 14,  gave  a  unanimous  opinion  denying  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  New  York  act,  as  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  federal  act,  holding  that  "Where  there  is  conflict  the  state 
legislation  must  give  way.  Indeed,  when  Congress  acts  in 
such  a  way  as  to  manifest  its  purpose  to  exercise  its  oon« 
stitutional  authority  the  regulating  power  of  the  state  ceases 
to  exist."  *  On  the  point  made  by  the  New  York  court  that 
the  state  law  merely  supplemented  the  federal  act,  the  federal 
court  said:  "  It  is  not  that  there  may  be  a  division  of  the  field 
of  regulation,  but  an  exclusive  occupation  of  it  when  Con- 
gress manifests  a  purpose  to  enter  it.  .  .  .  It  [the  federal  act] 
admits  of  no  supplement;  it  is  the  prescribed  measure  of  what 
is  necessary  and  sufiicient  for  the  public  safety  and  of  the  cost 
and  btirden  which  the  railroad  must  endure  to  secure  it." 
Another  contention  made  by  the  New  York  court  was  that 
in  any  case  the  federal  law  had  not  become  operative  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  violation,  November  i,  1907.  But  the 
federal  court  said  that  it  "considered  it  elementary  that  the 
police  power  of  the  state  could  only  exist  from  the  silence  of 
Congress  upon  the  subject  and  ceased  when  Congress  acted 

» People  V.  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  198  N.  Y.  369,  91  N.  E.  849  (1910).  See 
also  Smith  v,  Alabama,  124  U.  S.  465,  8  Sup.  Ct.  564  (1888). 

« Erie  R.  R.  Co.  v.  New  York,  233  U.  S.  671,  34  Sup.  Ct.  756  (1914). 
See  also  Minnesota  Rate  Cases,  230  U.  S.  352,  33  Sup.  Ct.  729  (1913). 
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or  manifested  its  purpose  to  call  into  play  its  exclusive  power."  ^ 
The  important  question  as  to  whether  the  New  York  act  was 
a  valid  exercise  of  the  control  reserved  by  the  state  over  cor- 
porate charters  was  also  raised  in  these  cases,  but  no  conclu- 
sive decision  was  reached  in  either  court. 

The  Adamson  law  was  treated  by  the  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  an  extension  of  hotu*  legislation  for  interstate 
railroad  employees,  the  Chief  Justice  declaring  that  "the 
authority  to  permanently  establish  it  [the  basic  eight-hour 
day]  is  so  clearly  sustained  as  to  render  the  subject  not  dis- 
putable." The  grotmd  for  the  objection  of  the  four  dissenting 
judges  was  that  the  measure  was  not  an  hour  but  a  wage* 
fixing  statute.  The  majority  upheld  the  regulation  of  wages 
contained  in  the  law  on  the  ground  that  the  constitution  gave 
Congre^  power  over  interstate  commerce  to  preserve  it,  and 
that  any  act  necessary  to  its  preservation  is  constitutional. 
They  also  characterized  the  law  "as  the  exertion  by  Congress 
of  the  power  which  it  undoubtedly  possessed  to  provide  by 
appropriate  legislation  for  compulsory  arbitration."  * 

The  right  to  limit  the  working  hotu^  of  men  in  mines  has 
been  practically  undisputed  since  the  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy 
in  1898  upholding  the  Utah  eight-hour  law  for  this  group  (rf 
workers.'  This  case  has  such  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
right  to  limit  the  hours  of  adult  men  in  general  employments 

*  See  also  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  v.  Washington,  222  U.  S.  370,  32  Sup. 
Ct.  160  (1912). 

"  Wilson  V,  New,  243  U.  S.  332.  37  Sup.  Ct.  289  (1917). 

*  Holden  9.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366, 18  Sup.  Ct.  564  (1898).  Immediately 
after  this  favorable  decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Colo- 
rado enacted  a  law  identical  with  the  Utah  statute.  One  year  later  Uie 
Colorado  Supreme  Court  in  an  elaborate  opiniop  refused  to  conform  to 
the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  declared  the  act 
unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  public  welfare  was  not  involved, 
since  oply  the  employee  himself  is  injured  by  long  hours  (In  re  Morgan, 
26  Colo.  415,  58  Pac.  1071  (1899)).  So  determined  were  the  mipers  of 
Colorado  to  have  the  shorter  workday  guaranteed  them  by  legislation 
that  they  succeeded  in  1902  in  securing  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion providing  for  th^  eight-hour  dav  (Art.  5,  Sec.  25a).  Despite  thi9 
fact,  it  was  not  until  1905  that  the  legislature  finally  enacted  an  eight- 
hour  law.  But  not  until  191 1  was  an  enforceable  act  passed,  which 
was,  however,  immediately  subjected  by  the  efforts  of  the  operators  to  a 
referendum  vote.  Not  until  19 13  was  the  question  finally  settled  and 
an  effective  act  in  force.  These  unforti^iate  events  have  played  no  small 
part  in  creating  the  bitter  strikes  of  coal  miners  which  occurred  in  Colo- 
rado in  1913-1914. 
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that  it  should  be  given  special  attention  at  this  point.  In 
connection  with  the  custom  of  passing  upon  the  validity  of 
state  legislation  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution,  the  court  said:  "This  court  has  not  failed 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  law  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
progressive  science;  that  in  some  of  the  states  methods  of 
procedure  which,  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopted, 
were  deemed  essential  to  the  protection  and  safety  of  the 
people,  or  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  have  been  found  to 
be  no  longer  necessary;  that  restrictions  which  had  formerly 
been  laid  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals,  or  of  classes  of  in- 
dividtials,  had  proved  detrimental  to  their  interests,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  certain  other  classes  of  pei'sons  (particularly 
those  engaged  in  dangerous  or  unhealthful  employments)  have 
been  found  to  be  in  need  of  additional  protection." 

Two  far-reaching  conclusions  were  set  forth  in  the  opinion 
given  ill  this  case.  The  first  involved  the  question.  Are  the 
health  dangers  connected  with  the  occupation  of  mining  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  justify  the  legislature  in  separating  out  this 
tlass  of  employees  and  ititerfering  with  the  right  of  free  con- 
tract under  the  police  power  of  the  state?  On  this  point  the 
court  said:  ''But  if  it  be  within  the  power  of  a  legislature  to 
adopt  such  means  (provisions  for  propel*  ventilation,  speaking- 
tubes,  protection  of  cages,  etc.)  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
of  its  citizens,  it  i^  difficult  to  see  why  precautions  naay  not 
also  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  their  health  and  morals. 
It  is  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  state  that  the  t)ublic 
health  should  be  preserved  as  that  life  should  be  made  secure. 
.  .  .  While  the  general  experience  of  mankind  may  justify  us 
in  believing  that  men  may  engage  in  ordinary  employments 
more  than  eight  hours  per  day  without  injtiry  to  their  health» 
it  does  not  follow  that  labor  for  the  same  length  of  time  is 
innocuous  when  carried  on  beriedth  the  Surface  of  the  earthy 
where  the  operative  is  deprived  of  fresh  air  and  sunlightj  and 
is  frequently  subjected  to  foUl  atmospherfe  and  a  very  high 
temperature,  or  to  the  influence  of  noxious  gases  generated 
by  the  process  of  refining  or  smelting." 

The  second  conclusion  relates  to  inequality  of  bargaitlihg 
power,  already  treated  in  Chapter  I. 

As  to  regulation  of  men's  hours  in  general  factory  employ* 
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ments»  the  constitutionality  of  a  ten-hour  daily  limit  is  now 
assured  through  favorable  action  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  the  Oregon  ten-hotir  law.*  Eight-hour  legislation 
has  not  yet  been  passed  on  by  the  highest  court  in  the  land, 
and  its  status  remains  uncertain.  In  the  argument  against 
the  ten-hour  law  it  was  contended  that  the  measure  was  not 
a  health  but  a  wage  law,  as  it  permitted  three  hours  of  over- 
time at  increased  rates  of  pay.  But  the  court  ruled  that, 
"apparently  the  provisions  for  permitting  labor  for  the  over- 
time on  express  conditions  were  made  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  mild  penalty 
for  employing  one  not  more  than  three  hours  overtime." 
The  decision  of  the  state  court  upholding  the  act  was  quoted 
to  the  effect  that  the  hours  in  some  other  countries  were  less 
than  those  prescribed  by  the  act  and  that  a  ten-hour  day  was 
sanctioned  by  custom  in  local  industries,  so  that  the  r^ulation 
could  not  be  held  to  be  unreasonable  or  arbitrary.  The  con- 
tention that  the  law  discriminated  against  factories  and  other 
employments  covered  by  requiring  them  to  pay  more  for  labor 
was  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  the  law  was  an  hours  and  not 
a  wages  act. 

The  decision  in  effect  reversed  the  ruling  of  the  court  twelve 
years  before  in  the  celebrated  Lochner  case,  in  which  a  New 
York  law  providing  a  ten-hotu:  day  for  bakers  was  overthrown.' 
A  careful  reading  of  the  earlier  opinion  discloses,  however,  that 
the  court  did  not  feel  that  sufficient  evidence  was  presented 
to  it  indicating  the  injtuious  effect  upon  the  health  of  bakers 
to  justify  the  state  in  singling  them  out  and  interfering  with 
their  freedom  of  contract.  Evidence  on  the  health  dangers  of 
long  hours  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  short  workday  was 
amply  supplied  in  the  Oregon  case  in  a  brief  prepared  by 
Felix  Frankfurter  and  Josephine  Goldmark,  similar  in  nature 
to  the  Brandeis-Goldmark  briefs  presented  in  the  minimum 
wage  and  women's  hotir  law  cases.* 

The  Mississippi  law  of  1912,^  limiting  hours  of  aU  employees 
engaged  in  manufacturing  or  repairing  to  ten  a  day,  but 

*  Bunting  v.  Or^on,  243  U.  S.  246,  37  Sup.  Ct.  435  (1917). 

"  Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.  S.  45,  25  Sup.  Ct.  539  (1905}, 
'  See  pp.  218  and  246. 

*  Mississippi,  Lawb  ^912,  C.  157, 
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excepting  cases  of  emergency  or  public  necessity,  was  three 
times  taken  to  the  state  supreme  cotirt  and  was  each  time  up- 
held. The  court  held  that  it  was  not  bound  by  Lochner  v. 
New  York,  since  in  the  law  decided  against  in  that  case  no 
provision  was  made  for  emergencies  under  which  the  "lightest 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  would  be  innocent." 
The  court  also  called  attention  to  the  physical  and  mental 
strain  of  present-day  industry  as  compared  with  earlier 
methods.  One  of  the  few  instances  where  a  court  has  specifi- 
cally recognized  the  right  to  leisure  occurred  in  this  case, 
when  the  court  said: 

We  pause  here  to  remark  the  notable  fact  that  it  is  rare  for  the  seller 
of  labor  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  the  preservation  of  his  inalienable 
rights  of  labor;  this  inestimable  privilege  is  generally  the  object  of 
the  buyer's  disinterested  solicitude.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the  in- 
alienable right  to  rest  will  be  the  subject  of  litigation,  but  as  yet  this 
phase  of  individual  liberty  has  not  sought  shelter  under  the  state  or 
federal  constitutions.^ 

The  case  of  eight-hour  legislation  for  men  in  general  employ- 
ments had  not,  up  to  January,  1920,  been  passed  upon  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  early  unenforceable 
eight-  and  ten-hour  laws  were  generally  upheld  by  the  courts, 
but  when  Nebraska  in  189 1  attempted  to  make  such  a  law 
enforceable  by  requiring  double  pay  for  all  work  in  excess  of 
eight  hours,  farm  and  domestic  labor  being  excluded,  the  law 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  in  1894,  both  on  the  ground  of  class  legislation  and  as  an 
interference  with  the  right  of  free  contract.* 

In  19 1 2  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  declared  an  hour 
law  imconstitutional  on  the  ground  of  imwarranted  classifica- 
tion of  industries.  This  act  limited  the  hours  of  stationary 
fiiremen  to  eight  a  day  in  manufacturing  or  business  establish- 
ments, offices,  or  warehouses  operating  day  and  night,  but 
exempted  certain  other  industries,  as  the  petroleum,  saw- 
mill, and  cotton-gin  industries,  and  sugar  plantations.*  This 
classification  of  industries  appeared  to  the  court  to  be  purely 

*  State  V.  J.  T.  Newman  Lumber  Co.,  102  Miss.  802,  59  So.  923;  103 
Miss.  263,  60  ^.  215  (1912). 

*  Low  V.  Reese  Printing  Co.,  41  Neb.  127,  59  N.  W.  362  (1894). 
'Louisiana,  Laws  1912,  No.  245. 
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arbitrary,  since  it  was  diffioult  to  see  why  long  hours  were 
not  as  injurious  in  sawmills  as  in  warehouses  or  offices.  On 
this  point  the  jttdge  said:  "There  is  no  suggestion  in  the 
record  that  the  occiipation  of  stationary  firemen  is  dangerous 
or  unhealthy  to  such  a  degree  as  to  warrant  the  interfo^nce 
of  the  state.  .  .  .  The  toil  per  se  could  not  have  warranted  the 
interference  of  the  legislature  because  it  permitted  unlimited 
toil  in  the  plants  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  act. 
Whatever  may  have  b^n  the  motive  for  the  passage  of  the 
act,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  was  not  based  on  health  con- 
siderations." ^ 

Here  again  the  court  did  not  feel  that  sufficient  evidence 
was  presented  to  justify  the  classification  of  industries  as 
contained  in  the  law,  and  after  this  decision  the  legislature 
amended  the  original  law,  making  it  apply  to  all  stationary 
engineers  in  cities  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more.* 

The  Alaskan  right-hour  law,  which  covered  all  workers,  in* 
eluding  partners  and  corporation  officials,  except  in  certain 
emergencies,  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1918  in  a  fed- 
eral circuit  court.*  The  judge  held  that  the  statute,  appljring 
a3  it  did  to  all  occupations  alike,  was  not  shown  to  be  a  health 
measure,  but  was  a  "meddlesome  interference"  with  individ- 
ual rights.  By  interfering  with  the  right  to  earn  a  living, 
which  is  a  property  right,  it  was  held  to  have  violated  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  declared  to  be  class  legislation,  which  was  forbidden 
by  the  organic  act  creating  the  territory.  On  similar  grotmds 
the  Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States  declined  to  allow 
the  case  to  be  appealed  to  a  higher  court,  so  that  no  final  test 
was  had  on  this,  the  only  enforceable  universal  eight-hour 
law  covering  private  employment  enacted  in  America  up  to 
the  beginning  of  1920. 

But  even  though  the  constitutionality  of  eight-hour  laws 
for  men  in  general  is  still  imdetermined,  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Oregon  ten-hotu:  case  opens  the  way  for  much 
larger  regulation  of  the  work  of  adult  males  than  has  here- 
tofore been  undertaken  in  this  cotmtry.    Equality  of  bargain- 

^  State  V.  Barba,  132  La.  768,  61  So.  784  (1913). 

*  Louisiana,  Laws  1914,  No.  201. 

'  U.  S.  V.  Northern  Commercial  Co.  and  George  A.  Coleman  (191 8). 
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ing  power  may  be  secured  in  some  cases  by  freeing  labor 
organizations  from  existing  restrictions  upon  acts,  not  in  them- 
selves unlawftil,  which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  effectivdy 
the  purposes  oi  organization.^  But  where  organization  fails 
to  protect  any  considerable  group  of  workers  or  where  thi^ 
protection  is  not  provided  in  a  reasonable  manner,  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  power  of  the  state  becomes  a  justifiable  and 
necessary  interference  with  the  right  of  free  contract,  for  the 
protection  of  health,  welfare,  and  citizenship.  Such  inter- 
ference, an  analjrsis  of  the  various  decisions  diows,  has  beeii 
generally  held  legitimate  by  the  courts. 

a.  Rbst  Pbriods 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  development  of  maximum 
hour  legislation  in  this  country,  only  slight  attention  has  been 
paid — except  for  the  recent  agitation  for  one  day  of  rest  in 
seven  and  some  efforts  to  exclude  women  and  children  from 
night  work — to  the  important  question  of  legal  rest  periods. 

(j)  Daily  Rest  and  Meal-times 

The  most  common  form  of  legal  requirement  for  daily  r^ 
periods  in  private  employments  is  found  in  the  laws  regulating 
hours  of  labor  for  women.  A  number  of  states  merely  specify 
that  from  one-half  hour  to  one  hour  shall  be  allowed  for  the 
noon  meal.  Under  such  laws,  which  do  not  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  continuous  employment,  women  have  been 
employed,  with  no  time  for  rest  and  meals,  for  periods  so  long 
as  to  be  definitely  harmful  to  their  health.  Several  states, 
therefore,  make  the  provision  more  effective  by  prescribing 
that  the  noon  rest  period  shall  be  given  after  six  or  six  and 
one-half  hours'  work.  If  overtime  is  worked  in  the  evening, 
a  few  states  require  a  rest  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
after  6  or  7  p.m.  Most  of  the  laws  apply  to  all  females  and 
a  few  apply  both  to  bo3rs  and  to  girls,  but  the  inclusion  of 
adult  men  workers  is  very  rare. 

In  addition  to  the  noon  rest  period  a  few  employers  have 


*See  "Justification  of  True  Collective  Bargaining,''  pp.  116-119. 
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voluntarily  granted  to  employees,  especially  to  women,  a 
fifteen-  or  twenty-minute  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  morning 
and  again  in  the  afternoon;  but  no  legal  regulations  to  this 
effect  exist  in  America.  In  European  countries,  however,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  these  shorter  breaks  in  the  workday  have 
been  recognized  in  legislative  enactments.  In  Belgium,  for 
instance,  women  in  fruit-preserving  must  be  allowed  at  least 
fifteen  minutes'  rest  in  every  five-hour  work  period  in  addition 
to  the  noon  rest.  In  the  chocolate  and  confectionery  industry 
a  second  rest  period  of  fifteen  minutes  in  addition  to  the  noon 
rest  must  be  allowed  if  the  working  day  is  between  nine  and 
ten  hours  long,  and  a  third  rest  period  of  the  same  length 
must  be  given  if  the  hours  exceed  ten.  Such  rest  periods  may, 
under  the  increasing  strain  and  complexity  of  modem  industry, 
add  much  to  both  the  physical  welfare  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  worker. 

For  men  workers  in  America  a  daily  rest  period  is  occa- 
sionally required  by  laws  in  the  interest  of  health  or  public 
safety.  Thus  a  daily  rest  period  as  well  as  the  maxim\mi  limit 
of  daily  hours  is  fixed  by  law  for  railroad  employees.  Train- 
men must  be  allowed  ten  hours'  rest  after  sixteen  hours'  con- 
secutive employment,  but  if  they  have  been  at  work  for  an 
aggregate  of  sixteen  hours  with  brief  intervals  between,  the 
rest  period  need  be  only  eight  hours.  Several  states  make  no 
distinction  between  consecutive  and  aggregate  employment, 
but  set  a  fixed  period  of  eight  or  ten  hours'  rest  after  sixteen 
hours  of  work,  while  a  few  other  states  reqtiire  this  rest  period 
after  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  fifteen  hours  on  duty.  In  addition 
a  few  states,  including  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  New 
York,  have  enacted  laws  requiring  that  telegraphers,  switch- 
men, and  others  directing  the  movement  of  trains  be  given  a 
rest  period  of  twenty-four  consecutive  hours  twice  each 
month,  without  reduction  of  pay.*  In  Nfew  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  where  tunnel  and  cais- 

^  The  New  York  law  was,  however,  held  unconstitutional  by  the  state 
appellate  division,  third  department,  in  People  v.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. 
Co.,  163  App.  Div.  79  (iQift-),  on  the  ground  laid  down  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  Erie  R.  R.  Co.  v.  New  York.  2^  U.  S.  671,  34 
Sup.  Ct.  7jj6  (1914),  that  ''there  can  be  no  valid  state  le^pslation  covcrinF 
the  same  neld  where  the  federal  authority  has  asserted  its  right  to  act. 
(Sec  pp.  264-266.) 
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son  operations  have  been  scientifically  regulated,  the  hours  of 
workers  in  compressed  air  must  be  equally  divided  by  a  rest 
period  varying  in  length  from  one-half  hour  to  five  hours, 
according  to  the  degree  of  air  pressure.^ 

(2)  Night  Work 

Night  work  legislation  applies  only  to  women  and  minors, 
there  being  no  regulation  of  the  work  of  adult  men  in  this 
respect. 

The  investigations  of  the  International  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  begun  in  1901,  showed  that  serious  ph3rsical  and 
moral  dangers  surrounded  the  work  of  women  at  night.  It  was 
clearly  demonstrated  that  recovery  from  fatigue  is  obtained 
mainly  through  rest  and  sleep,  and  that  sotmd  sleep  can 
rarely  be  secured  in  the  daytime,  especially  in  the  noisy  and 
crowded  homes  of  many  working  people  in  industrial  cities. 
The  lack  of  simlight  tends  to  produce  anaemia  and  tuberculosis 
and  to  predispose  to  other  ills.  Night  work  brings  increased 
liability  to  eye  strain  and  accident.  Serious  moral  dangers 
also  are  likely  to  result  from  the  necessity  of  traveling  the 
streets  alone  at  night,  and  from  the  interference  with  normal 
home  life.  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  moreover,  the 
investigations  showed  that  night  work  was  tmprofitable,  being 
inferior  to  day  work  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity.  Wher- 
ever it  had  been  abolished,  in  the  long  run  the  efiiciency  both 
of  the  management  and  of  the  workers  was  raised.^  Further- 
more, it  was  fotmd  that  night  work  laws  are  a  valuable  aid 
in  enforcing  acts  fixing  the  maximum  period  of  emplojrment. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations,  the  association  called, 
through  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  in  Berne,  in  1906,  a  con- 
ference on  woman's  night  work.  This  conference  was  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  fourteen  leading  European  pow- 
ers,' and  an  international  convention  was  drawn  up  by  which 

the  various  countries  agreed  to  provide  as  soon  as  possible  that 

> 

^  See  table,  p.  260. 

»  See  the  brief  in  the  case  of  People  p.  Charles  Schweinler  Press,  by 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  Josephine  Goldmark,  pp.  260-307. 

'Austria,  Hungary.  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Netherlands. 
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women  industrial  workers  over  eighteen  be  allowed  at  least 
eleven  consecutive  hours  of  rest  at  night,  seven  of  which  must 
fall  between  lo  P.m.  and  5  a.m.  In  practicaUy  all  of  the  signa- 
tory countries  the  necessary  legislation  was  enacted  and  the 
prohibition  was  in  force  by  January  i,  1912.  A  number  of 
other  states  and  dependencies  have  passed  similar  legislatioo. 
Even  in  India  the  night  work  of  women  in  factories  is  for- 
bidden between  7  p.m.  and  5.30  a.m.;  Argentina  forbids  it 
between  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  Several  of  the  signatory  states 
have  enacted  legislation  far  beyond  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  Prance,  Belgium,  and  Spain,  for  instance,  have  for- 
bidden many  kinds  of  industrial  work  between  9  p.m.  and 
5  A.M.,  and  in  Holland  the  prohibited  hours  are  between  7  p.m. 
and  6  a.m.  Most  of  these  European  cotmtries  permit  excep- 
tions imder  certain  conditions,  especially  when  a  delay  in 
handling  perishable  materials  would  cause  great  financial 
loss,  but  such  exceptions  are  as  a  rule  very  carefully  safe- 
guarded. The  International  Labor  Conference  which  met  in 
Washington  in  November,  1919,  reafiirmed  in  strengthened 
form  the  convention  forbidding  women's  night  work.  Where 
the  war  emergency  had  caused  the  temporary  removal  of  the 
usual  legal  restrictions  on  such  work,  its  evil  effects  had  once 
more  been  demonstrated.^ 

While  the  prohibition  of  night  work  by  women  is  by  no 
means  universal  in  America,  by  1920  about  a  dozen  states 
forbade  some  form  of  it,*  and  there  are  signs  that  its 
dangers  are  coming  to  be  better  realized  by  the  public.  The 
standards  for  women's  employment  issued  by  the  Women  in 
Industry  Service  of  the  federal  Department  of  Labor,  which 
were  based  on  war-time  necessities,  though  issued  in  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  included  prohibition  of  the  work  of  women  between 
10  P.M.  and  6  a.m.  Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer,  forbidding 
in  1890  the  employment  of  women  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  establishments  between  10  p.m.  and  6  a.m.'  In 
1907  the  law  was  extended  to  forbid  work  in  textile  mills 
between  6  p.m.  and  6  a.m.^ — ^the  strictest  regulation  found  in 

^  See  Great  Britain,  Ministry  of  Munitions,  Health  of  Munition  Workers 
Committee,  Memorandum  No.  4,  "Employment  of  Women,"  1916. 

*  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska* 
New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  Wisconsin. 

*  Massachusetts,  Laws  1S90,  C.  183.  *  Ibid,,  Laws  1907,  C.  267. 
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the  United  States.  Not  one  of  these  statutes,  however,  is 
an  inclusive  night  work  prohibition.  The  Indiana  law,  for 
example,  applies  only  to  factories,^  while  the  South  Carolina 
law  applies  only  to  stores.^  New  York,  by  five  separate 
statutes,  covers  factories,  stores,  restaurants,  elevators,  and 
messenger  service,*  while  Nebraska  covers  a  wider  range  of 
employment  by  including  also  laundries,  hotels,  and  ofiSces.^ 
There  is  no  statute  law  in  Oregon  forbidding  night  work,  but 
the  industrial  welfare  commission,  by  administrative  order, 
has  forbidden  it  in  stores,  factories,  and  laundries.'^  The 
Kansas  commission  has  taken  similar  action  for  stores  and 
factories.* 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  laws  have  been  so  worded  as 
to  prove  unenforceable.  A  Connecticut  law  of  1913  simply 
forbade  the  employment  of  women  in  certain  lines  of  work 
"after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.*'  ^  Therefore  certain  manu- 
facturers observed  the  letter  of  the  law  by  requiring  women  to 
stop  work  at  10  p.m.,  but  calling  them  to  their  tasks  again 
from  midnight  till  early  morning.  It  is  reported  that  this 
practice  became  general  in  munition  plants  during  the  boom 
which  began  in  1915.  It  was  not  until  1919  that  Connecticut 
passed  an  effective  law  specifying  the  entire  period  during 
which  night  work  was  forbidden.® 

Another  small  group  of  states  recognise  the  strain  of  em- 
ployment at  night  for  women  and  seek  to  discourage  it  by 
short^iing  the  period  which  may  be  so  worked.  The  Mary- 
land statute  is  typical  of  this  class  of  legislation.  While  by 
day  women  may  work  up  to  ten  hours,  if  any  part  of  their 
work  falls  between  10  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment are  limited  to  eight.*  With  these  exceptions,  which 
are  confined  to  a  few  states  and  a  few  industries,  the  night 
work  of  women  is  entirely  unregulated  in  America. 

*  Indiana,  Annotated  Statutes  1908,  Sec.  8021. 

*  South  Carolina,  Code  191 2,  Sec.  430. 

» New  York,  Laws  1913,  C.  83;  Laws  1914,  C.  331 ;  Laws  1917,  C.  535; 
Laws  1918.  C.  434;  Laws  1919,  C.  54J.. 

*  Nebraska.  Statutes  1907,  Sec.  6940  (as  amended  by  Laws  19 13,  C.  151). 

*  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  Oregon,  Orders  Nos.  3  and  5. 

*  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  Kansas,  Orders  of  March  14  and 
October  30,  191 8. 

'  Connecticut,  Laws  1913,  C.  179.      •  Connecticut,  Laws  1919,  C.  195. 

*  Maryland,  Public  General  Laws  191 1,  Sec.  14. 
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Perhaps  the  slow  progress  of  American  laws  forbidding  night 
work  of  women  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  doubtful 
attitude  of  certain  of  the  courts.  In  1907,  eight  months 
after  the  international  agreement  to  forbid  night  work»  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  declared  such  a  prohibition 
unconstitutional.^  The  doctrine  of  entire  freedom  of  con- 
tract between  employer  and  employee  applying  alike  to  men 
and  to  women  was  emphasized  and  the  cotut  was  unable  to 
trace  any  connection  between  the  law  and  the  promotion  of 
health.  No  account  was  taken  of  inherent  sex  differences 
between  men  and  women.  Since  this  decision  legislatures  have 
natturally  been  reluctant  to  pass  night-work  laws.  However, 
as  the  dangers  of  night  work  for  women  become  more  widely 
known,  judicial  opinion  seems  to  be  changing  in  respect  to 
the  constitutionality  of  prohibiting  it.  A  brief  by  Mr.  Bran- 
deis  and  Miss  Goldmark,  bringing  out  the  facts,  was  pre- 
sented in  defense  of  the  new  night-work  law  passed  by  New 
York  in  19 13.  The  highest  state  court,  the  court  of  appeals, 
unanimously  reversed  its  former  decision,  and,  taking  cog- 
nizance of  the  facts  presented  to  it  in  regard  to  modem  in- 
dustrial conditions,  upheld  the  law  as  a  necessary  protection 
to  the  health  of  women,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the 
sake  of  posterity.'  At  the  end  of  19 19  the  issue  had  not  yet 
been  passed  on  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  injurious  effects  of  night  work  are  even  more  pronounced 
on  children,  whose  strength  and  powers  of  resistance  axe  not 
fully  developed,  than  they  are  on  women  workers.  The  first 
of  the  annual  International  Labor  Conferences,  in  19 19, 
recommended  to  its  members  the  enactment  of  laws  forbid- 
ding the  emplo3mient  of  children  under  eighteen  at  night,  with 
a  limited  ntunber  of  exceptions  for  those  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen.  In  the  United  States  children  are,  fortunately, 
better  protected  with  regard  to  night  work  than  women,  there 
being  no  constitutional  difficulty  in  their  case.  The  standard 
proposed  by  the  International  Labor  Conference  has  hardly 
been  reached,  however.  About  forty  states  have  prohibited 
the  night  work  of  children  under  sixteen,  generally  between 

» People  V.  Williams,  189  N.  Y.  131,  81  N.  E.  778  (1907). 
*  People  V.  Charles  Schweinler  Press,  214  N.  Y.  395, 108  N.  E.  639  (1915). 
See  also  Chapter  IX,  "Administration." 
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7  P.M.  and  6  a.m.,  and  in  addition,  in  Washington,  where  there 
were  no  statutory  restrictions  except  in  bake-houses,  the  in- 
dustrial welfare  commission  by  administrative  orders  forbade 
the  night  work  of  minors  under  eighteen  in  laundries  and 
telephone  and  telegraph  offices.  The  greatest  abuses  in  con- 
nection with  the  night  work  of  children  have  been  found  in 
textile  mills  and  glass  works,  and  on  accoimt  of  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  manufacturers  the  states  where  conditions 
were  worst  have  frequently  been  the  last  to  pass  the  necessary 
legislation.  However,  by  1920  all  the  northern  textile  states 
and  important  glass-manufacturing  states  forbade  the  work 
of  children  at  night. 

(j)  Saturday  and  Legal  Holidays 

While  more  than  a  dozen  states  have  made  Saturday  after- 
noon a  legal  hoUday,  few,  if  any,  have  made  eflEective  pro- 
vision for  the  enforcement  of  this  or  other  laws  fixing  legal 
holidays.  The  extension  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  in 
private  employment  during  recent  years  is  often  due  to  vol- 
tintary  action  by  employers.  The  short  workday  on  Satur- 
day is  more  often  fotmd  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  more 
often  among  clerical  and  mercantile  ^  than  among  industrial 
workers.  Occasionally  strong  labor  organizations,  such  as 
those  in  some  of  the  building  and  garment  trades,  have  secured 
the  forty-four-hour  week,  which  means  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
reports  of  132,934  workers  who  gained  the  forty-four-hour 
week  between  191 5  and  the  end  of  1918,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  obtained  it  in  the  latter  year. 

But  probably  women's  hour  laws  have  been  one  of  the 
strongest  single  influences  in  securing,  though  indirectly,  a 
shorter  workday  on  Saturday  to  certain  workers.  Dtuing  the 
past  decade  many  efforts  to  improve  standards  took  the  form 
of  cutting  down  the  sixty-hour  week,  though  still  retaining 
the  ten-hour  day;   this  in  actual  operation  often  meant  a 

1  The  Cknisumers'  League  has  been  especially  active  in  securine  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  for  salesgirls.  In  1914  it  for  the  first  time  induced 
most  of  the  large  New  York  stores  to  close  all  day  Saturday  during  July 
and  August. 
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Saturday  half -holiday.  Ten  states  are  still  found  which  allow 
ten  or  ten  and  a  half  hours  of  work  daily,  but  set  a  weekly 
limit  of  fifty-four  to  fifty-eight  houis,^  while  Massachusetts, 
North  Dakota,  and  Ohio  have  adopted  the  same  Jmnciple 
with  the  higher  standards  of  an  eight-and-a-half  or  nine-hour 
day  and  a  week  of  forty-eight  or  fifty  hours.  Several  laws 
also  permit  an  increase  in  daily  hours  to  secure  a  shorter  work- 
day one  day  in  the  week. 

In  public  employment,  as  in  private,  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  has  become  the  established  practice  for  clerical  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  a  few  laws  are  found  extending  it  to 
laborers  as  well.  For  instance,  Massachusetts  in  1914  by 
popular  vote  provided  a  Saturday  half-holiday  without  loss  of 
pay  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  per- 
manently by  the  state  or  by  any  of  its  boards  or  commissions. 

In  continental  Europe  the  working  week  of  five  and  a  half 
days  is  generally  known  as  "the  English  week"  because  it 
is  more  widely  enforced  by  law  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  Thus  in  Great  Britain  laws  are  found  forbidding 
the  employment  of  women  and  yotmg  persons  on  Saturday 
after  i  p.m.  in  textile  mills,  and  for  more  than  eight  hours  in 
non-textile  factories  and  workshops.  So  important  is  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  considered  in  Europe  that  it  was  pro- 
posed as  a  subject  for  international  treaty  at  the  latest  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  in 
191^. 

(4)  One  Day  of  Rest  in  Seven 

It  has  been  pointed  out  *  that  under  modem  industrial 
conditions  many  thousands  of  wage-earners  are  obliged  to 
work  seven  days  a  week,  a  practice  which  deprives  them  of 
proper  leisure  and  tends  to  break  down  their  health.  Remedial 
legislation  in  the  United  States  has  been  of  two  kinds.  The 
type  of  law  found  in  nearly  all  the  states  is  a  descendant  of 
the  old  Puritan  "blue  laws"  and  attempts  to  forbid  all  Sun* 


^Connecticut,  Delaware,  Michigan,  Minnesota  (mercanlale)^  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylrania,  Rhode  Ismnd,  Vehncmt,  Wisconsin^  Wyoadn^. 
See  "Women'ri  Hours,"  p.  237. 

'  See  p.  222. 
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day  work,  primarily  from  religious  motives.  Such  laws,  how^ 
ever,  ilrafted  before  the  rise  of  modem  industry,  generally 
fail  to  protect  either  the  worker  or  the  Sabbath.  Many  of 
them  are  meaningless  because  filled  with  exceptions;  others 
remain  dead  letters  on  the  statute  books;  all  fail  to  provide 
proper  means  of  enforcement.  A  few  eniforceable  laws  have 
been  passed  prohibiting  Stmday  employment  in  a  single  occu* 
pation,  generally  that  of  bakers  or  barbers,  but  have  generally 
failed  in  their  purpose  because  the  courts  have  tended  to  de- 
clare them  tmconstitutional  as  making  an  arbitrary  classifica- 
tion of  industries,  which  violates  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution.^ 
But  it  is  hardly  practicable  or  desirable,  at  the  present  day, 
to  realize  the  aim  of  the  old-time  Sunday  law  and  stop  all  Sun- 
day work.  Public  necessity  demands  the  continuous  operation 
of  such  services  as  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  heat,  light, 
and  power  plants,  steam  and  electric  railways,  and  hotels  and 
restaurants.  Another  large  group  of  industries,  important 
among  which  are  iron  and  steel  works,  cement  factories,  paper 
and  ptdp,  flour  and  grist  mills,  usually  operate  continuously 
on  account  of  technical  requirements  or  sometimes  simply  for 
economy.  To  remedy  this  gituation  an  entirely  new  form  of 
law  has  been  devised  which  recognizes  that  much  seven-day 
work  is  a  necessity  and  that  the  objectionable  feature  is  the 
seven-day  worker.  This  type  of  Jaw,  therefore,  simply  re- 
quires that  all  employees  be  given  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  those 
employed  on  Sunday  being  given  a  free  day  at  some  other 
time  in  the  week.  Since  such  a  law  generally  necessitates  an 
addition  of  one-sixth  to  the  working  force,  it  tends  to  elimi- 
nate all  unnecessary  seven-day  labor  at  the  same  time  that 
it  secures  to  every  workman  a  weekly  rest  day. 

This  modem  legislative  movement  began  in  Switzerland, 
where  a  law  was  passed  in  1890  reqtdring  each  railway  em- 
ployee to  be  given,  without  loss  of  pay,  fifty-two  weekly  rest 
days  each  year,  seventeen  of  them  to  fall  on  Sunday.  Be- 
ginning at  about  1905  enforceable  rest-day  measures  were 


^See  Lindley  M.  Clark,  "Labor  Laws  Declared  Unconstitutional," 
United  States  Pttreavt  of  Labor,  Bulletin  No,  pi,  November,  1910,  pp. 
951-952. 
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enacted  in  almost  all  the  leading  European  countries.^  These 
laws  generally  name  Sunday  as  the  day  of  rest,  but  permit 
the  operation  of  continuous  industries  on  that  day  provided 
every  employee  gets  some  other  day  in  the  week  free.  As 
with  many  other  classes  of  European  labor  legislation,  only 
the  general  principle  is  laid  down  in  the  laws  and  special 
extensions  or  exceptions  are  largely  determined  by  adminis- 
trative rulings.* 

In  America  six  states  and  the  federal  government  liad  by 
January,  1920,  passed  laws  embodying  this  principle  of  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven.  The  federal  law  applies  only  to  post- 
office  employees.*  The  California  and  Connecticut  statutes 
are  nullified  by  exempting  "any  case  of  emergency,"  *  and  in 
addition  the  Connecticut  law  specifically  excepts  a  long  list 
of  occupations.  The  Michigan  act  applies  only  to  interurban 
motonnen  and  conductors,  but  is  interesting  as  the  first 
attempt  to  apply  legislation  of  this  type  to  transportation.' 
There  remain  the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  acts  of  19 13  * 
and  the  Wisconsin  act  of  1919,^  which  are  similar  in  character 
and  represent  the  most  effective  rest-day  legislation  yet  passed 
in  the  United  States.  These  laws  apply  to  factories  and  mer- 
cantile establishments  generally,  but  exclude  certain  occupa- 
tions, such  as  janitors,  watchmen,  superintendents,  foremen  in 
charge,  employees  caring  for  live  animals,  maintaining  fires 
or  making  repairs  to  boilers  or  machinery,  and  employees 
working  not  more  than  three  hours  on  a  seventh  day  in  setting 
sponges  in  bakeries.  In  addition  Massachusetts  excludes  a 
long  list  of  such  occupations  as  those  connected  with  news- 
paper work,  restaurants,  drug  stores,  livery  stables  or  garages, 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  gas,  electricity,  or  milk,  or  any 

^  The  list  of  foreign  countries  with  sucli  laws  includes  Austria,  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal, 
Roumania,  Spain,  Switzerland,  British  India,  Canada,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru.  (See  New  York  State  Department  ot 
Labor,  Bulletin  No.  4^,  December,  191 1,  "Rest-Day  Legislation  Abroad," 
John  A.  Pitch.    See  also  Bulletins  of  the  International  Labor  Office.) 

'  These  orders  and  decrees  may  oe  found  in  detail  in  the  Bulletins  of 
the  International  Labor  Office. 

»  United  States,  Laws  191 1-1912,  C.  389,  Sec.  5. 

^California,  Code  1906,  p.  722;  Connecticut,  Laws  191 1,  C.  162. 

*  Michigan,  Laws  1919,  No.  361. 

*  Massachusetts,  Laws  19 13,  C.  619;  New  York,  Laws  19 13,  C.  740. 
'  Wisconsin,  Laws  19 19,  C.  653. 
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emergency  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
Wisconsin  excludes  all  workers  in  milk  and  cheese  plants  and 
in  flour  mills.  New  York  furthermore  provides  that  if  there 
are  practical  difficulties  or  unnecessary  hardships  in  carrying 
out  the  law,  the  industrial  commission  may  make  variations 
"if  the  spirit  of  the  act  be  observed  and  substantial  justice 
done,"  and  if  the  variations  apply  to  all  cases  in  which  condi- 
tions are  substantially  the  same.^  An  earlier  amendment 
giving  the  commissioner  of  labor  power  to  exempt  necessarily 
continuous  processes  in  which  no  one  was  employed  for  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
court  of  appeals  on  the  ground  that  it  constituted  a  delegation 
of  l^slative  power.*  Under  the  clause  just  mentioned, 
however,  which  authorizes  the  industrial  commission  to  grant 
variations  from  the  law  in  case  of  practical  difficulty  or  un- 
necessary hardship,  provided  substantial  justice  be  done, 
the  commission  has  from  time  to  time,  upon  affirmative  vote 
of  the  workers  concerned,  given  exemption  to  necessarily  con- 
tinuous industries  or  processes  where  the  eight-hour  shift  was 
in  practice.  As  an  aid  to  enforcement  employers  are  usually 
required  to  post  a  schedule  containing  a  list  of  employees  who 
are  to  work  on  Stmday  and  designating  the  day  of  rest  given  them. 

Investigations  carried  on  by  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  •  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  after 
the  law  had  been  in  force  a  year  showed  that  its  provisions 
were  being  generally  observed  and  that  many  employees  who 
had  previously  been  obliged  to  work  seven  days  a  week  were 
obtaining  a  weekly  rest  day  without  undue  hardship  to  in- 
dustry. 

Women  and  children  are  also  sometimes  protected  from 
seven-day  labor  through  the  provisions  of  those  maximum 
hour  laws  which  limit  work  to  six  days  a  week;  other  stat- 
utes seek  to  insure  a  weekly  rest  day  by  fixing  weekly  hours 
at  six  times  daily  hours  or  less.  A  few  women's  hour  laws, 
however,  leave  the  way  open  for  seven-day  labor  by  setting 
a  daily  but  not  a  weekly  limit,  and  one  state,  Arizona,*  invites 

*  New  York,  Laws  19 15,  C.  648. 

«  People  V,  Klinck  Packing  Co.,  214  N.  Y.  121,  108  N.  E.  278  (i9i5)« 

*  American  Lobar  LegislaHon  Review,  December,  1914,  pp.  615-^26. 

*  Arizona,  Penal  Code  1913,  Sec.  717. 
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it  by  making  the  weekly  working  period  seven  times  the  per- 
mitted daily  hours. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Sunday  laws  applying  to 
single  occupations  have  sometimes  been  set  aside  as  class 
legislation.  General  Sunday  laws,  however,  have  almost 
universally  been  upheld  by  the  higher  cojirts.  Two  distinct 
lines  of  reasoning  have  been  followed.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  beginning  with  a  New  York  case  in 
1811,*  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  was  seldom  directly 
involved,  but  was  assumed  on  religious  grounds  in  connec- 
tion with  the  settlement  of  such  questions  as  the  scope  of 
their  application,  the  validity  of  contracts  made  on  Sunday, 
the  definition  of  **  works  of  necessity  or  charity,"  or  the  classi- 
fication of  employments.  In  1844  in  North  Carolina  a  case 
first  came  up  which  was  sustained  on  the  grounds  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state.  For  the  next  twenty  years  both  lines  of 
reasoning  found  their  way  into  court  decisions,  but  since 
1866  the  state  courts  in  sustaining  these  laws  have  relied  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  police  power,  and  all  acts  passed  upon 
by  the  federal  Supreme  Court  have  been  upheld  on  this  same 
ground.* 

Representative  of  the  reasoning  by  which  Sunday  laws 
have  been  held  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power  is 
the  opinion  of  the  state  supreme  court  in  Hennington  v. 
Georgia,*  later  quoted  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court: 

"There  can  be  no  well-founded  doubt  of  its  being  a  police 
regulation,  ...  for  the  frequent  and  total  suspension  of  the 
toils,  cares,  and  strain  of  mind  or  muscle  incident  to  pursuing 
an  occupation  or  common  employment  is  beneficial  to  every 
individual,  and  incidentally  to  the  commimity  at  large,  the 
general  public.  Leisure  is  no  less  essential  than  labor  to 
the  well-being  of  man.  Short  intervals  of  leisure  at  stated 
periods  reduce  wear  and  tear,  promote  health,  favor  cleanli- 
ness, encourage  social  intercourse,   afford  opportunity  for 


» People  V.  Ruggles,  8  Johnson  (N.  Y.)  289,  5  Am.  Dec.  335  (181 1). 

'  As  late  as  191 5  a  general  Sunday  law  was  attacked  in  Ch^egon  as  class 
l^slation  and  as  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  but  was  up- 
h3d  by  the  state  supreme  court  (State  v.  Nicholls,77  Ore.  415,151  Pac  473). 

'  Hennington  v.  State,  90  Ga.  396,  17  S.  E.  1009  (1892) ;  Henningtcm  ». 
Georgia,  163  U.  S.  299,  16  Sup.  Ct.  to86  (1896). 
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introspection  and  retrospection,  and  tend  in  a  high  degree 
to  expand  the  thoughts  and  sympathies  of  people,  enlarge 
their  information,  and  elevate  their  morals. 

''If  a  law  which,  in  essential  respects,  betters  for  all  the 
people  the  conditions,  sanitary,  social,  and  individual,  tinder 
which  their  daily  life  is  carried  on  and  which  contributes  to 
insure  for  each,  even  against  his  own  will,  his  minimimi 
allowance  of  leisure,  cannot  be  rightfully  classed  as  a  police 
regulation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  law  that 
could." 

In  only  one  state  has  a  test  case  on  one-day-rest-in-seven 
laws  reached  a  higher  court.  A  priori  it  would  seem  that 
these  laws  could  be  sustained  as  police  power  regulations  as 
the  Sunday  laws  have  been,  and  in  the  main  such  a  position 
was  taken  by  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1915.  The  court  said:^  **Can  we  say  that  the  pro- 
vision for  a  full  day  of  rest  in  seven  for  such  employees  is  so 
extravagant  and  ttnreasonable,  so  disconnected  with  the 
probable  promotion  of  health  and  welfare,  that  its  enact- 
ment is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislature? . . .  We  have 
no  power  of  decision  of  the  question  whether  it  is  the  wisest 
and  best  way  to  offset  these  conditions  and  to  give  to  employees 
the  protection  which  they  need,  even  if  ^e  had  any  doubt  on 
that  subject.  Our  only  inquiry  must  be  whether  the  pro- 
vision on  its  face  seems  reasonable,  fair,  and  appropriate,  and 
whether  it  can  fairly  be  believed  that  its  natural  consequences 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  betterment  of  public  health 
and  welfare,  and  therefore  that  it  is  one  which  the  state  for 
its  protection  and  advantage  may  enact  and  enforce."  The 
classifications  made  by  the  act  have  likewise  been  upheld,  as 
meeting  the  actual  conditions  of  modem  industrial  life.  Its 
limitation  to  employees  of  factories  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments was  reasonable  because  ''We  know  as  a  piatter  of 
common  observation  that  such  labor  is  generally  indoors  and 
imposes  that  greater  burden  on  health  which  comes  from 
confinement  many  times  accompanied  by  crowded  conditions 
apd  impure  air."  The  exemption  of  dairies,  creameries,  and 
similar  plants  employing  not  more  than  seven  workers  was 


*  People  V,  Klinck  Packing  Co.,  214  N.  Y.  121,  108  N.  E.  278  (1915). 
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also  reasonable,  because  of  the  perishable  nature  of  the  product, 
the  heavier  burden  of  the  nec^  increase  in  the  f4e  of  a 
small  establishment,  and  because  of  the  closer  personal  relation 
between  employer  and  employee  and  lessened  strain  in  such 
small  establishments.  The  power  given  to  the  commissioner 
of  labor  to  exempt  continuous  industries  in  which  daily  hours 
were  not  more  than  eight,  was  held  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
delegation  of  legislative  power,  but  similar  action  by  the  in- 
dustrial commission  under  a  later  amendment  authorizing 
variations  in  certain  cases  has  not  been  questioned.  Thus 
the  attitude  of  the  courts  is  apparently  favorable  to  the  ex- 
tension of  laws  securing  industrial  workers  a  weekly  day  of 
rest. 

(5)  Annual  Vacations 

The  average  salaned  worker  would  consider  himself  ill-used 
if  he  failed  to  receive  an  annual  paid  vacation  of  two  weeks 
or  more.  But  ordinarily  no  such  provision  is  made  for  the 
wage^-eamer.^  In  this  respect  employees  of  state  and  federal 
governments  fare  better  than  workers  in  private  employment. 
About  half  a  dozen  states  have  laws  providing  annual  vaca- 
tions for  several  classes  of  employees.  Representative  of 
these  is  the  California  statute,  which  allows  an  annual  vaca- 
tion of  fifteen  days  with  pay  to  all  regular  employees  of  state 
hospitals,  state  commissions  and  boards,  and  the  state  print- 
ing-office.^ The  federal  government  likewise  provides  annual 
paid  leaves  of  absence  for  several  classes  of  employees,  in- 
cluding the  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Prints 
ing,  and  the  Government  Printing  Office,  workers  in  navy- 
yards,  gun  factories  and  arsenals,  and  railway  postal  clerks. 
In  Massachusetts  in  19 14  an  act  providing  a  fortnight's  paid 
vacation  for  laborers  employed  by  cities  and  towns  was  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  and  accepted  by  over  half  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  commonwealth.  Another  method  some- 
times used  to  secure  vacations  to  city  employees  is  that  of 


^  In  May,  1915,  the  Milk  Wagon  Drivers'  Union  of  Chicago  sisned  an 
agreement  with  their  employers  which  included  a  provision  for  two 
weeks'  annual  vacation  with  pay.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  such  pro- 
vision in  a  signed  trade  agreement. 

*  California,  Laws  1909,  C.  250,  Sec.  i. 
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inserting  such  provisions  in  city  charters.  For  example,  the 
New  York  City  charter  gives  executive  heads  at  their  dis- 
cretion power  to  grant  employees  annual  vacations  of  not 
less  than  one  week,  but  per  diem  employees  may  not  be  given 
more  than  two  weeks. 

Laws  requiring  annual  vacations  have  in  this  country  cov- 
ered only  public  employment,  but  in  Europe  they  have  some- 
times been  extended  to  private  industry  as  well.  Thus  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  every  woman  who  has  been 
employed  on  time  rates  in  the  same  business  for  more  than 
one  year  must  be  given  six  consecutive  holidays  with  pay; 
after  the  second  year's  work  eight  holidays;  after  the  third 
year  ten  da3rs;  and  after  the  fourth  year  twelve  days.  An- 
other method  of  providing  vacations  sometimes  tised  abroad 
is  the  insertion  of  labor  clauses  in  public-service  franchises. 
For  instance,  the  subway  franchise  in  Paris  requires  that  all 
employees  be  given  ten  days'  vacation  annually  with  pay. 

The  foregoing  discussion  indicates  that  legal  regulation  of 
the  working  hours  and  of  the  rest  periods  for  the  different 
classes  of  employees  in  America  has  tended  toward  uniform 
provisions,  the  same  limitations  usually  being  applied  to  all 
industries  covered  by  the  law.  In  European  cotmtries,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  broad  maximtun  and  minimtmi 
regulations,  frequent  use  is  made  of  the  method  of  determin- 
ing the  length  of  the  work  and  rest  periods  in  accordance  with 
the  special  hazards  of  each  industry  or  occupation.  Scientific 
adjustment  of  hours  of  labor  requires  thorough  and  often  con- 
tinued investigations  of  actual  conditions,  and  should  com- 
bine the  practical  knowledge  of  workers  and  employers  with 
the  technical  knowledge  of  experts.  In  many  occupations 
dusts  and  gases,  poisons,  or  extreme  temperatures,  make  it 
safe  to  work  consecutively  for  only  short  periods.^  The  pres- 
ence in  America  of  hazardous  industries  fraught  with  dmiger 
to  the  life  and  health  of  thousands  of  workers  employed  for 
long  hours  and  frequently  seven  days  a  week,  but  as  yet  un- 
regulated either  by  trade  organizations  or  by  state  control, 

^  The  strike  in  the  oil  plants  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  for  instance,  during 
the  summer  of  19 15,  brought  to  public  knowledfi;e  the  work  of  the  still- 
cleaners  who  must  toil  in  a  temperature  of  aoQ^  F,  cleaning  the  huge  vats 

in  wtucb  Qil  is  refined, 
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indicates  the  need  for  a  S3rstem  whereby  permanent  bodi^  will 
be  authorized  to  investigate  scientifically  such  conditions  of 
emplo3mient  and  fix  var3dng  hours  of  labor  on  a  basis  which 
will  adeqtiatdy  protect  the  health  aiid  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployees and  the  state.  As  already  noted,  some  of  the  leading 
states  of  the  country  have  created  industrial  boards  or  com- 
missions with  authority  to  make  special  investigations  and  to 
regulate  hours  in  the  various  industries.  Moreover,  this 
method  of  meeting  the  problem  has  been  held  oon^itutional 
by  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  on  the  ground  that  "The 
authority  thus  conferred  invests  the  commission  with  no 
arbitrary  and  tmcontroUed  discretion,  but  directs  them  to 
ascertain  the  facts  and  to  apply  the  rules  of  law  thereto  imder 
the  prescribed  terms  and  conditions.  Such  action  is  not 
legislative  in  character,  but  is  the  performance  of  an  executive 
and  ministerial  duty  within  the  regulations  provided  for  in 
the  act."  ^  In  these  two  facts  lies  some  indication  of  the 
direction  which  future  progress  may  be  expected  to  take.' 

estate  V,  Lange  Canning  Co.,  164  Wis.  228,  160  N.  W.  57  (1916), 
(Quoting  State  ex  rel.  Buell  v.  Frear,  146  Wis.  305,  131  N.  W.  832  (191 1). 
« See  Chapter  IX,  "Administration." 


CHAPTER  VI 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  estimated  in  January,  1919,  that 
1,000,000  American  wage-earners  were  unemployed.  Four 
years  before,  in  March  and  April,  1915,  a  careful  canvass 
of  ^bput  400,000  fanulies  in  fifteen  American  cities  showed 
i|.S  per  cent,  of  the  wage-earners  unemployed  and  an  addi- 
tional 16.6  per  cent,  working  only  part  time.  On  the  basis  of 
a  similar  investigation  in  New  York  City  earlier  in  the  year 
it  was  calculated  that  the  total  army  of  unemployed  wage- 
earners  in  that  city  alone  at  the  time  ntimbered  about  442,000.^ 
The  United  States  Census  for  1900  showed  that  6»468,964 
working  people,  or  nearly  ^5  per  cent,  of  all  engaged  in  gainful 
occupation^,  had  been  tmemployed  some  time  dtiring  the  year. 
Of  these,  3,177,753  lost  frqm  one  to  three  months'  work  each; 
736,286  lost  from  seven  to  twelve  monthp  each.*  A  student 
of  the  problem  finds  that  from  1,000,000  to  6,000,000  workers, 
exclusive  of  farm  laborers,  were  idle  in  the  United  States  at 
all  times  between  1902  and  1917.' 

The  employee's  loss  from  this  irregularity  of  work  is  two- 
fold. Besides  his  enormous  immediate  loss  in  wag^  and 
the  resulting  distress,  there  is  the  equally  serious  loss  in  the 
weakening  of  moral  fiber  which  comes  with  imcertainty,  habits 
of  irregular  work,  and  occasional  lapses  into  destitution.  Un- 
employment is  a  culture  bed  for  pauperism  and  all  its  accom- 
panying evils.  As  LfBscohier  has  well  stated,  irregular  em- 
ployment "tindermines  the  physique;  deadens  the  mind; 
weakens  the  ambition;  destroys  the  capacity  for  continnous, 
sustained  endeavor;  induces  a  liking  for  idleness  and  self- 
indulgence;   ^ps  sdf -respect  and  the  sense  of  responsibility; 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  BuUeUn  No.  172^  1915,  p.  7. 

'  Similar  data  were  collected  by  the  govemnient  in  1910,  but  are  still 
unpublished. 

*  Homell  Hart,  PlucluaHons  in  Unemployment  in  Cities  oj  the  United. 
Slates,  IQ02  to  iQiTf  Helen  S.  Trounstme  Foundation  Studies,  Vol.  J, 
No.  2,  I9?8,  pp.  51-52. 
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impairs  technical  skill;  weakens  nerve  and  will  power;  creates 
a  tendency  to  blame  others  for  failures;  saps  courage;  pre- 
vents thrift  and  hope  of  family  advancement;  destroys  a 
workman's  feeling  that  he  is  taking  good  care  of  his  family; 
sends  him  to  work  worried  and  tmderfed;  plunges  him  in  debt."  * 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  losses  by  employees  is  the 
direct  financial  loss  to  employers  through  the  expense  of 
"hiring  and  firing."  A  niunber,  of  employment  managers 
estimated  the  cost  of  hiring  and  "  breaking  in  "  a  new  employee 
at  from  $50  to  $200;  in  only  one  case  was  the  estimate  as 
low  as  $30.  A  machine-tool  builder  to  whom  the  matter 
had  been  suggested  declared  after  a  careful  study  of  his  plant 
that  the  hiring  of  1,000  new  persons  in  one  year,  while  the 
pemMnent  additions  to  his  force  were  fewer  than  fifty,  had 
reduced  his  profits  by  at  least  $150,000,  or  about  $150  for  each 
new  worker  hired.*  When  among  a  group  of  105  plants  with 
226,038  employees,  225,942  new  employees  are  hired  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  establishments  hiring 
from  two  to  six  times  their  average  labor  force,  the  magnitude 
of  the  resulting  waste  becomes  apparent. 

Even  this  general  statement  of  the  wastes  of  unemploy- 
ment indicates  the  imperative  need  of  preventive  measures. 
Hence  we  are  asking  with  increasing  insistence,  is  tmemploy- 
ment  a  necessary  evil?  If  not,  to  what  extent  is  legislation 
a  solution? 

In  Chapter  I  it  was  suggested  that  tmemployment  may  be 
defined  as  the  failure  to  make  a  labor  contract.  This  failure 
may  be  traced  to  one  of  three  causeis:  (i)  cessation  of  work 
arising  from  trade  disputes ;  (2)  tmemployability,  or  disability, 
owing  to  sickness,  old  age,  or  other  personal  conditions;  and 
(3)  inability  of  men  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work  to  find 
employment. 

The  present  discussion  relates  only  to  the  third  part  of 
the  whole  problem  of  idleness.  Legislation  intended  to  mini- 
mize idleness  due  to  labor  disputes  is  discussed  in  Chapter 
III.  The  problems  of  unemployability  and  unemployment 
are  by  no  means  identical,  but  are  related  to  the  extent  that 

^  Don  D.  Lescohier,  The  Labor  Market^  i^i9»  p<  107. 
•Magnus  W.  Alexander,  "Hiring  and  Firing:   The  Economic  Wi 
and  How  to  Avoid  It,"  American  industrtes,  August,  19 15,  p.  19. 
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much  chronic  unwillingness  to  vtoA:  has  resulted  £rom  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  unemx^oyment,  and  therefore  a 
reduction  of  unemployment  may  decrease  the  additions  to 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployable.  How  to  provide  satisfactory 
means  of  caring  for  the  shiftless  and  the  cruninal  is  primarily 
a  problem  of  charity  and  correction,  but  the  prevention  of 
unemployment  is  a  problem  of  industrial  organization.  In 
this  diapter  the  purpose  is  to  describe  the  more  direct  legis- 
lative remedies  for  unemployment  due  to  the  inability  of 
normal  workers  to  obtain  positions.  These  remedies  noay 
deal  either  with  (i)  the  regulation  of  private  employment 
offices,  (2)  the  establishment  and  operation  of  public  employ- 
ment offices,  (3)  systematic  distribution  of  public  work,  or 
(4)  the  r^gularization  of  industry.  A  fifth  important  legisla- 
tive remedy,  tmemployment  insurance,  will  be  discussed  in 
the  chapter  on  "Social  Insurance." 

A  study  of  the  comparative  possibilities  of  the  various  pro- 
posed or  attempted  remedies  for  unemployment  would  be 
much  facilitated  by  statistics  indicating  the  total  amount  of 
involtmtary  idleness  and  what  proportion  is  due  to  each  one 
of  the  several  factors,  such  as  cyclical  and  seasonal  fluctuations, 
unnecessarily  frequent  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  work- 
ing force  and  other  preventable  irregtdarity  in  employment, 
and,  lastly,  to  the  lack  of  a  centralized  market  for  labor.  But 
accurate  and  comprehensive  figtires  of  this  nature  are  not 
available  in  the  United  States.  The  existence  of  unemploy- 
ment to  a  significant  degree  is  undoubted,  but  tinfortunately 
it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  make  more  than  a  rough 
guess  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  unemployment  due  to 
each  of  the  several  causes  mentioned. 

In  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  however,  the  state  labor 
departments  have  for  certain  periods  collected  fairly  reliable 
statistics  in  regard  to  tmemployment  among  organized  workers. 
The  mean  percentage  of  idleness  in  New  York  among  the 
members  of  "representative  unions"  ^  at  the  end  of  each 
month  from  1904  to  June,  191 5,  due  to  causes  other  than 

'  In  191 5  these  representative  trade  unions  numbered  233  and  included 
appirozimately  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  union  membership  of  the 
state.  The  collection  of  the  figures  was  discontinued  in  191 7,  and  they 
have  not  been  published  in  the  above  fcHin  since  June,  1915. 

19 
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l&l>6r^^H^^  Of  disi^llity,  mAgeA  from  5.3  t»' ^4  pop  otM}- 
Ih  fiB  btit  the  y^r  1906  the  percentage ^vas  bvtt  in.  tutbe 
^einJei  piapkxl  the  tmemployment  fesultizig  front'  other  bMaes 
Was  eothparatively  small,  ranging  froin  le66  than  loe^  of  i 
pe^  cieiit.  !to  6^4  p<^  oentc  for  labor'  dispates  ^and  frotti  ';s  td  t.8 
per  ofifnt.  fot  didability.  ^^  laboi)  department-  states  tiiat, 
d^e  &0E&  industriij  mateul^tmentsv  ''<>thbF  oontributitfg 
cauBee  -  tot  idleness,  such  as^  labor  disptites,  sickncae*  and 
atiddenite,  are  ihcohseqiiential.^  9 '  Of  the  ti.a  per  ctat.  of 
fieirfber^'  of  local  tmde  tinidns  rep^nrtkl  ai^  tmeinplo}^  in 
liladsactitt^cttts  on  Marc^h  31,  191$,  over  ^o  per  cent,  "vmre 
tmetoplo}^'becatide  of  ^^lack  of  Worit'-  rather  thaii  beeause 
of  labbr  disputes  or  disabflity.?  '   ^ 

It  s}K>iiki  also  be  iloied  that  there  is  a  wide  seasonal  variar 
ts6n  in  the  cCemaxid  for  labor.  Statistics  collected  in  New  Yoiic 
as  to  idleness  of  the  members  of  laboo*  organizations  indicate 
that  the  mean  perbentage  ci  idleness  during  the  pdriod  1897  'to 
1913  was,  ill  all  but  three  years,  over  $  per  cent,  at  the' end 
of  Sept^embei^,  andoyte  1 5  per  cent. -^^^tiiitt  is,  three  times  as  large 
— at  the  end  of  Klaiich.  The  f ecfeml  Ceiisf^  ei^  MantifiustitreB  f or 
190$  dhowed  f  n»n  tiie  manufacturer'  records  that  in  one  month 
7,017,138  wage-earners  were  employed!  while  in  another  month 
there'were  only  4,599,091,  leaving  a  diSet^nce  c^  3,418,047. 
That  is  to  say,  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  fewer  wo^fito 
were  employed  at  onie  period  of  the  year  than  at  inother. 

Ill  addition  to  the  irregularity  of  employment  diie  to  cyt&ti 
flttG^uations  in  the  demand  for  labcu:,  or  industriid  ^'crises,'* 
and  that  due  to  seasonal  variations,  a  third'  important  t;ypb  of 
idleness  results  fnoth  the  casual  or  short^tinie 'nature  erf  many 
occupations.  The  New  York  commission  which  studied  tls- 
employthent  reported  in  1911  that  two  oist  ofVevery  five 
wage-earners  are  obliged  to  seek  new  places  one  or  oioie 
times  every  yedr.'^    In  brie£,  the  best  available  e^Mencfe  in^ 

1  New  YoHc  Dg^&rtmtet'of  LAbiir,  BulMti  i\r«.  f^i  1915,  '^dteattt  ti 
QW*W4  Wfg^wmOT  \n  \h^  Pkst  Half  of  l?l&  JK  ^ 

*  New  York  Industrial  Commission,  SpeciiU  BuueHn  No,  ftt  1917% 
"Course  of  Emplo^ent  in  New  York  State  from  1904  to  I9i67^  p.  43. 

'  »Maife»a^h\i86tt8  Bureku  of  Statistics,  habot  DMs^m;  F^if^^siUk'Qmr- 
teriy  Rtp&rt  <m  Unt^m^lcymtia  ih  MassachusiUSf  tW',  p:  15.    '        "^  "■- 

*  New  York  C6mfflissidn  on  femployen'  Liability  aad  Otlaer  Mattets, 
Third  Report:  lMtnplbymen9af9dLackof  Fanti  iUi^^,  i'gtii  p.  3^. ' 
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ditat^.th^t  tm^mplpyment  is  chronic  ai4  tti^  amount  nwea^ 
insigxiificant,  even  when  indtistrial.oonditiQQS  are  at  tfaesr 
©est*  , :     i 

-  •  •  • 

il  KltQULATK^  6f  PlllVAlV  SyPLOTUSKT  OpPICBS^ 

■•}•  ••■  <  •/ 

,vlV>  tt^.^irtent  that  tisr^,  is  spmeisfhere.  ^  S]i*itable  **manl^ 
JQb!'.fw  c»i5h  "iQbJesfii  i»M,"  tl^e  p^l^tigi^  .pi  weR^ploymp)^ 
i§!  »mply  tfee  pepper  4istribution. .  o^ .  tU^  labor  suprtjr .  P^- 
bapa  tb0,jQwm«Wi3St  jpiQtfeqd. p{  ^cjgkipg.  tp-  bring. .about  tliuji 
<tottibtn)tiGm : i$.  by .weysSeipatio  .ii^yidval  iB^^-ch*.  A  flWinr 
npt  iScPOUJ^iMted.  fpf  a  po^^ipn  by?  A  relative  pi;  friend  pftea 
fi(Hl0W9<  the  .^easiest .  qoure^*  that .  yrhi^ .  mypives ,  the.  ^^1;  ^  imr. 
lUedM^  .ei|)$n^ure  pf  iKjpnpy  wtd  Ji|ot|gbt,.;  He^startfs  :Jro»^ 

hoirtednddrpp9inatftyery6ip^,o£*'H€^p?vanjte4.''  ..,  .  l^ 
"Hdp. wanted;"  scrawted  oi>  .^,  pi^pe  o^  qardbgpfd,  isjijfi, 
aytobd^  iA5ffi<af»cy,in  tbe.pngapizatipn  pf  the  JaW  rpwlwtr 
The  haphazard  .p^^ictice  .o£  trainpirig  thj^.  ^tif^t^  ,in  Sj^di  .(^ 
myrk  is  IIP  fneiiiod  at.aU*.  It  assures  suQoqfs  nei|^^tc)tt^ 
idle  worker.  V\  i»i^  W^aiph  for  .WPrl^»  nor  tp  tljfi  eijap]lpyOT;.in,  h)^ 

aeaixfb.for  Jabprii.  Oq^  the  opntwy  1  by  i1«i Y«ry>i^  i^  §y^^ 

it  ttee$U^«jly  .«wel)3  the;  tide  i«(  up^gjip^yqient, -^  thiffiig^  t^W 
foot-weary,  discpuniging  ttaf^^ping.whichi  it  aec^tatl^. pffa^ 
leads  to  vagrancy  and  to  crime. 

Another  common  method  olcpnnecti|ig  employer  and  em- 
plo3ree  is  throu|;li  the  niediufal  iJ  ^ivteitisliig.  Every  large 
WW«)pp«:  lAlJi^  qptt?^  cwde^  yfai^ly  feW^iwte pf. pojjwns 
qC  "IJelp  wai^tei/'  an<l  /'Siti^^kw  wai^^,7  a;t  ,a:  opst  ;tjQ| 
employers,  and  emptoyoes  je^tii?Wk^  at  afepnt :  $5.  .iya$i  ^)^ery 
ftwrtor,.  Jf ,  t*e  mppey.spci^t  t?x*^ight  ;pop^efw^l»lt^  T)^^ 
tbier^  wpuld  b^..lw,grTWi4..%  cpmpla^n^,.  P^t  a^^  presf?pt 
an  ^nj^pyer.adyerlbiaesipr  MpJ^  several  papery. bWJiu«8:a^ 
aif,.th?>.  wprj^effljr^d.the  same  pap€(^, .  Thp  et?»ploy^..%te 
the  positions  advertised  and  t^i/sn  starts  on.t}fe,day'^  tl^i^p^ 
M;ona  aate-^ty  or  a  hundred  m^.  may  be  'wraiting  f pi^ft  swgle 
jpb^  while  i;^  other  plaoef^  a  hundred  employe^  m$iy  J^^Tfaitr 
ing  <«acb  iof  JBl  jingte  ^emplpye^,.. .  IJnnecessaryj  d«id|ic^ticp;  o^ 
work  and  expense  by  both  parties  is  evident.  In-  addition 
€6  tK«'ek)pbi^;  pa&WtAver  advettis(h^  also'  pott^ssW  iitheHrtot 

i^b^^ibiUife  6t  ifSiid.  !l!^  aiffiiitilt  f6l^  the  rf^W^fief;  ev^ 
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if  it  alwajrs  tries,  to  detect  misrepresentations,  and  the  vic- 
timized employee  very  rarely  seeks  legal  redress. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  of  more  systematic  means  of 
connecting  the  man  with  the  job,  private  employment  ofiSces 
of  various  sorts  have  long  been  established.  Private  bureaus 
which  charge  no  fees  are  conducted  by  various  philanthropic 
and  semi-philanthropic  agencies  in  aU  cities  of  importance* 
but  their  activities  consist  largely  in  finding  casual  employ- 
ment for  near  unemployables.  In  addition,  many  trade 
unions  and  employers'  associations  maintain  employment 
bureaus  for  workers  in  special  occupations.  Some  of  them 
are  very  efficiently  organized  and  conducted.  Notable  ex- 
amples are  the  printers'  union  '"day  rooms,"  and  the  chain  of 
employment  bureaus  conducted  by  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  in  fourteen  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  latter  offices  charge  no  fees,  their  registrations 
number  into  the  htmdreds  of  thousands,  and  it  is  claimed  by 
the  employers  that  they  are  not  strike-breaking  or  blacklisting 
institutions.^  Nevertheless,  the  usefulness  of  employment 
bureaus  under  the  partisan  control  of  either  trade  unions  or 
employers  is  limited  by  their  potential  or  actual  use  as  weapons 
in  a  trade  dispute.  They  ladk  the  neutrality  essential  to  the 
satisfactory  organization  of  the  labor  market. 

(i)  Abuses  of  Private  Agencies 

Private  employment  agents,  doing  business  for  profit,  have 
sprung  up  in  all  large  centers.  In  1912  there  were  249  of 
them  licensed  and  in  operation  in  Chicago;  in  New  York 
they  number  about  600;  and  in  all  the  states,  probably  about 
5,000.  Aside  from  a  few  specialized  agencies,  they  handle 
chiefiy  unskilled,  domestic,  and  theatrical  labor.  The  best 
organized  and  most  powerful  are  said  to  be  those  which  sup- 
ply the  railroads  with  common  labor. 

MiBtny  abuses  are  charged  against  the  commercial  agendes, 
particularly  misrepresentation  of  wages  and  conditions  of 
work,  exaction  of  extortionate  fees,  sending  applicants  to 

^  A.  J.  Allen,  secretary  oi  the  Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis^ 
in  adcuess  bdtore  the  American  Association  of  PubUc  Employment 
Offices,  1914. 
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immoral  resorts,  and  ^'splitting  fees'*  with  foremien  and  thus 
inducing  frequent  discharges  in  order  to  get  fees  from  men 
employed  to  fiU  the  vacancies.  In  the  testimony  in  the  hear* 
ing  on  the  petition  for  an  injunction  against  the  Washington 
referendum  practically  abolishing  commercial  agencies,  it  was 
stated  that  some  of  the  private  offices  were  so  conducted  as 
to  "have  three  men  for  one  job;  one  upon  the  job,  one  going 
to  the  job,  and  one  coming  from  the  job,  and  receiving  com- 
pensation from  all."  There  are  frequent  instances,  also, 
where  the  commercial  agencies  accept  fees  and  send  the  work- 
men to  distant  points  where  there  is  no  demand  for  laborers* 
For  example,  in  Kansas,  the  director  of  employment  bureaus 
states  that  during  the  harvest  rush  it  became  known  that 
"'private  employment  agents  were  imposing  upon  men  who 
came  to  the  state  in  search  of  work  in  the  harvest  fields,  exact- 
ing a  fee  from  men  seeking  employment  and  then  directing 
them  to  parties  who  had  not  authorized  the  employment  agent 
to  engage  hands."  ^  In  the  year  ending  May  i,  1913,  the 
commissioner  of  licenses  of  the  city  of  New  York  reported 
the  investigation  of  1,932  complaints  against  registered  em- 
ployment agents,  resulting  in  nine  convictions,  the  refunding 
of  more  than  $3,000  to  victimized  applicants,  and  the  revoca^ 
tion  of  thirteen  licenses.*  Among  the  charges  for  which  li- 
censes were  revoked  were  fraudulent  conduct,  misrepresenta- 
tion, failure  to  refund  fees,  and  sending  girls  to  questionable 
places. 

{2)  Restrictive  Legislation 

In  the  majority  of  states  the  abuses  of  the  profit-making 
agencies  have  brought  about  restrictive  legislation  designed 
to  prevent  fraud  and  extortion  and  to  insure  moral  surround- 
ings. Under  this  legislation  no  one  may  carry  on  an  employ- 
ment office  for  profit  without  depositing  a  bond  with  the 
state  department  of  labor  or  the  city  authorities  and  securing 
a  license.  The  amount  of  the  bond  varies  from  $100  to  $5,000, 
and  the  annual  license  fee  from  $10  to  $100,  often  both  being 
graded  according  to  the  size  of  the  city  or  the  sort  of  labor 

^  Twemy-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Kansas  DepaHmeni  of  Labor  a$id 
Industry,  1913,  p.  320. 
*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  (ff  Licenses^  New  York  City,  1913,  p.  19. 
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faaddlbdi.  Uomaks'^  i^sotHvoifU  ihipte/BSaeB^  feMttl 
psoper,  and  thajft  tosettner  w£th  tbe  'bond;  be .  foif ettdd  ibtf 
vudatioit  €l  the  lawi  AboUt  a  doeen  st^kteb  prohibit'  tfed 
loce^t^d  of/agfancks  i|i  sakxms.  AssodationM^ith  lodgidg** 
houses  joc'TeBdi^axtants  is  also  frequently  pccohlbited,  tfoid  Go^ 
lado  ext^ndsv  the  pxx>hU»ticm  t6  gaiQbliiig^pla  ^  sev^tod 
^^tatifc^  the  3i6ajdi]aig  oiipaiaors  ot  ^otmexk  to'immorftl'  retiotts  ii 
{orbidY^eh.  In  faiany'  jtuiddictiana  the  law  fixes  a  ihaxfaltei^ 
Qhaige;,  usuaUy  eithtf  aoertem-per^^te^  fiiist  ttkifefth^a 

wliges  or  a  fixed  kmornil  OtheF.Telatedpsxmsiomaiei^eqfei^^ 
mentsiai  tof6nn  ofireceipt,  and  provisioiis;  for  teMrHottiUfit 
part  of^the  fee  if  work  is  not  sbon'cbtained  or  if  k'V9tiAsAsh 
]ji  disahaii^  in  a  sUoif  time.  In  Califoiiiiii  and' the  XXistfici; 
of  Ccdumbia  Irayelins  expenses  as  ivell  as  t^e  fee  mti^'fte 
rdnimedl  *  Fcequenfly  it  is. 'specified  that  all  advertiatinent^ 
cor Gitfaerinfonxidtiicin shall  be  txothlul,^  In  a ntmiber  ot stat^ 
a^  iXKotd  ^of  all  applicants  registeied  it  requii^ed,  but  irareiy 
aie  tl^  Teqpir^niesit^  compiebesisive  eiioughtb  give  iafittfmiiH 
fiolr  vaiu^le  for  sta^stical  purposes.  Aihong  the  nbfaMdr 
exceptions  i^  New  Yprk,  where  to^  assist  in  the  t>ubIication  of 
Q  labor  market  bulletin  1:^  the  departtnent  ^f  Ubori'  private 
empki^anciit^  agents  niu^t  keep  theii*  records  -.'in  adoh'fittidi' 
as  xfiay  be  feqtnred  by  th^  commiissioner  '6f  labor*  In  ot^ 
tO'Sui^ly  the  ^ame  informafion  as  that  supidied  by  stiiter 
offloHL!!  !I|he  prbvjpqe^  Qntazio^  Giuiada,  has  an  ekoeUen^ 
regulatory  law,  providing  for  annual  licenses.*  The  lieatMi-i 
ant-governor  is  aut;h<^p^  to  ^  (^  f^^  pake  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business,  and  the  superintendent  who  issues 
Hie  lioensbs  ^  ^vdn  bmad  disdietlodaiy  pdwet  in  jgMntmg 
fcnd^ievbkingthen^'  The  nxlesUmit  the  fei^  which  niay  be  tabeii 
from  an  applicant  or  from  an  employtar  for  any  oiie  etdfrfoyee 
tQ  I;.  Aa  agency  niay  not  take  any  fqe  fi^  a  i;vbuld-b6 
empbyee  6r  enga^^  a  person  f6r  ah  employer  unless  it  hue  In 
l^abd  a  written'and  date4  ofdisf  from  We  eifaploy^  od^eilng 
the  ppsition  in  question.  The  law  has  not  been  In  opcttiatioii 
loxigenbugjh,  however;  to  detoinine  its  practid^  lHiM 

the  best  of  the  American  laws,  it  fails  to  bring  isader  any  ixxi^ 

4  Wifiooiis|n  (LB«m  1915,  a  457)  spedfiet  in  addition  tlmt  Mvertifie- 
ments  of  pnvate  bureaus  must  state  the  existence  of  a  strike  ^'Ibdcdcitl 
'pntimPr  L4W8'i9i7/C;37l  "■••     •  ^  ■•  ♦  •""•'^' ''  •■*  ^'"  >  '^^  ^:»  ^  •  ^  .A  • 
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trdl  agtactbB  dotngan  ititer^caite'btistnBss.^  Sdme  bf  tfaie  womt 
abuses  htrvo  obcuned  t^oasmg  emplbynlent  dffioes  of  thi&  type! 
The  taUdity.of  ktate  regolktioxi  of  jiiivajte.^mliloyinent 
6^;erlcieajliaa  dddom  bbea  dsxdfed  by  ^6  oourts.  A  Cbliibm^ 
8t&tiite  fimit&g; the  amount  of  charges  -nfr^  d^daiced  ad.nir^ 
cdndtittltiodal'  fijifriitgeiiiibnt  oti  the  right  to  contract,^  but 
^imilai]:  |»r6visions  ih  .othet :istat^  have^  as  tar,  as; is  rididwn^ 
been,  imifbrodjr  uphdd.;  ^Tfae:  requiiismeiit  of  ^a  Iks^obe  has 
l^eea  sttstaiiied;  l^veii  when  fhe:libensi  feetilr^:p}aeedte  hisjh 
as  tb  be  pmbtitaUy  prdbahttivg;  Tfaus;^  Geix^llBLik,  Axsog 
d  ie6  of  $5od  for  each  toUiity.  in.  which  the.agent^c^MU^Ml 
tRU  upheld  by  the  Supreni^  codtts  both  of  the  st&te'  and  of 
the  Utiited  States,*  the  latter  decidoii  beihg  followed  m.othef 
Southern  junsdittions;^  Th^  prevailing  view. is  tha^  Heetise 
regitlations  have'  for  their:. object  the  pscomotioii  d£  pabUc 
hedlth, '  safety,  motals,  and:  cdhvenienccf,  that  tb^y  tend'  to 
prevent  fmid  tod  extortU)n»  jand  hence  that  they  are  withiti 
the  'poilice  power  (rf  the  legiblatiirto  ^en  thotigh  th^itnay 
soficndwhat  restribt  the  light  to  carty  on  a  l^wfol  business 
without  tegi^tiv^  intetference.^  r 

-  Thealmqsttinanimoustesttniony  (rf  investigators  imdpufaik 
offid^t  howeveflf,  is.tbat  thfese  provisionis  have  not  beeiLsuGt 
cti^ill'in  attoipiiig  cut  the  afblises  of  priyater.dBods^^aod  the 
re^t  had  been  A  widespte&d.inoVedaent  f6r  ithe  abblitioin  of 
such  ofGces  altogether.  Complete  suppression  of  private  emf 
ptoytdbxxtt  burdms  ,wlis^  rbconbnended  by  the  Trades  dnd 
Labour  Congpi'ess  of  Canada  &t  its  annual  mbetingrin  1913,*  aind 
a  r^olution  of  siflular  tenor  Was  adopted  at  the  i9i4i00tiy6n-» 
tidn  of  the  American  Associatiori  of  Public  Bnsployment 
Officios.  The  popular  protest  against  the  abuseis  cdE.  privaite 
oodilcftnerdiltl  a^exicieB  wete  voiced  by  the  adoptibii  in  .thi^  statd 
of  Washington  of  an  iltitiative  measure  pix)hibiting  ih^  collect 
tioh  .6f  fees  from  wockfers  by  da  emplbyment  agents    The  rea« 

*'Ex  pdfie  Dtckw*,  i^  Caii  243.  7^  VB)t.  924  {191^);  The  statiite  hi- 
vUiilftM  WMiCalilonua^  Laws  i903«  Ci  n» , 

*  Williams  v.  Pears,  iio  Ga.  584,  35  S.  £.  699  (1900). 

*  Williams  v.  Epax%  p^  Uw  S;,s>b,  ai  &ikpi.  Ct.  128  ii^Y'  ■-    i^  < 

*  State  9.  Napier,  63  S.  C.  60,  4i  S.  B.  t3  (19Q2);  State  o.  Robeyson, 

136N.  C.587,,48vS.£.595Xi904K.  .      ,      ..•.:......       s 

'  People  ex  rel,  Armstrong  v.  Warden  jof.the  Ci^  Prison, of  N*  Y.^  <83 
N.  Y^  a23»  76  N>  £.  n  (.1903)!  Pdce  r.  PeojDlt,  193  III.  it4. 61  N.  £^844 
(1901).  *I>omi^iotiQjfi^n^cil^aiMnirGauiUi.}foVXlV^p,^4^k  > 
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son  assigned  in  tne  measure  is  that  '^The  system  of  collecting 
fees  from  the  workers  for  furnishing  them  with  employment 
. . .  results  frequently  in  their  becoming  the  victims  of  imposi- 
tion and  extortion  and  is  therefore  detrimental  to  the  wdfare 
of  the  state."  ^  This  measure  was  expressly  based  on  the 
police  power,  and  the  United  States  District  Court  upheld  the 
prohibition  inasmuch  as  "The  state,  imder  its  police  power, 
can  adopt  any  act  which  reasonably  protects  its  citizens,  or  a 
class  of  citizens,  from  fraud  and  extortion."  '  But  in  191 7 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  five-to-four  decision 
held  the  law  unconstitutional  as  "arbitrary  and  oppressive," 
and  an  undue  restriction  on  the  liberty  of  the  appellants,  and 
therefore  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.'  The 
minority  opinion  emphasized  facts  regarding  the  actual 
abuses  of  the  private  agencies  rather  than  abstract  principles 
of  law.  Two  years  later  the  first  official  International  Labor 
Conference  established  tmder  the  League  of  Nations  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  all  fee-charging  employment  agencies. 

In  1919  the  Wisconsin  legislature  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
problem  from  a  new  angle,  by  giving  the  state  industrial  com- 
mission discretionary  power  to  refuse  licenses  to  private  em- 
ployment agencies  if  the  public  bureau  in  the  community  is 
sufficient  to  supply  needs.*  The  practical  working  of  this 
experiment,  and  the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  it  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 

In  a  number  of  other  countries  also,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
private  commercial  agencies  has  led  to  more  or  less  complete 
steps  for  their  repression.  A  German  act  of  1910  states  that 
Ucenses  must  be  refused  to  private  employment  agencies 
when  there  is  no  absolute  need  for  them,  and  further  declares 
that  the  need  does  not  exist  when  a  public  exchange  is  working 
normally  in  the  locality.*  Licenses  in  Austria  are  conditioned 
on  the  absence  of  a  public  emplo3mient  office  in  the  vidnity. 
The  province  of  Quebec  seeks  to  restrict  the  number  of  private 
employment  offices  by  charging  a  fee  of  $200  where  there  is 

^  Initiative  Measure  No.  8,  adopted  November  3, 1914. 

t  Wiseman  v.  Tanner,  221  Fed.  694  (191 5). 

'  Adams  v.  Tanner,  244  U.  S.  590, 37  &xp.  Ct.  662  (1917). 

*  Wisconsin,  Laws  1919,  C.  178. 

*  Report  of  the  Union  of  Goroan  Employment  Offices,  International 
Conference  on  Unemployment,  1910,  Report  No,  j,  p.  31. 
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a  public  office,  otherwise  only  $25.  A  French  law  of  1904 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  public  offices  by  the  com- 
munes and  at  the  same  time  authorizes  the  closing  of  the 
private  registry  (commercial)  offices  upon  payment  of  dam- 
ages.^ The  actual  achievements  under  this  law  have,  how- 
ever, been  slight. 

9.  Public  Employment  Exchanges 

The  agitation  for  public  employment  offices  has  been  due 
partly  to  the  search  for  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  of  private 
agencies  and  partly  to  a  deepening  conviction  that  it  is  a 
proper  function  of  the  state  to  help  the  omemployed  find  work. 
The  first  American  state  to  make  provision  for  employment 
offices  was  Ohio  in  1890,  followed  by  Montana  in  1895,  and 
New  York  in  1896.'  The  majority  of  the  present  laws  have 
been  enacted  since  1900. 

(i)  StcUe  and  Municipal  Offices 

There  were  in  existence  in  the  country,  prior  to  the  general 
readjustment  forced  by  America's  entrance  into  the  world  war, 
between  eighty  and  ninety  state  and  municipal  employment 
exchanges,  noaintained  by  some  twenty-three  states '  and  by 
more  than  a  dozen  dties.^ 

>  Law  o£  Maxch  14,  1904,  Art.  XX.  See  BuUeUn  €/  ihe  IntemaHanal 
Labor  Officff  1904,  French  edition,  p.  48. 

'  The  origtnal  Montana  and  New  York  laws  were  soon  repealed. 

'  By  the  end  of  IQ16  provision  for  state  employment  exchanges  had 
been  made  in  C^alifomia,  191 5;  Colorado,  1907;  Connecticut,  1905; 
Illinois.  1890;  Indiana,  IQ09;  Iowa,  1915;  Kansas,  looi;  Kentucky, 
1906;  Maryland,  looaand  1914;  Massachusetts,  1906;  Michigan,  1905; 
Minnesota,  1905;  Missouri,  1899;  Nebraska,  1897;  ^^w  Jersey,  191 5; 
New  York,  1914;  Ohio,  1890;  Oklahoma,  1908;  Pennsjrlvania,  1915; 
Rhode  Island,  1908;  South  Dakota,  1913;  West  Virginia,  1901;  and 
Wisconsin,  1901. 

*In  191 5  public  employment  exchanges  maintained  by  mimidpalities 
were  to  be  found  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  and  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Butte,  Great  Palls,  and  Missoula, 
Mont.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Richmond,  Va.;  Aberdeen,  Everett,  Hoquiam,  Seattle,  Spokane, 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  perhaps  in  a  few  additional  cities.  The  three 
states  of  Montana,  Louisiana,  and  Idaho  respecttvdy  authorize,  en- 
courage, and  require  cities  to  set  up  such  agencies,  but  provide  for  no 
centrid  administrative  oontxoL 
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Sooie  fe^T'Stittes  ctette  a  state  emFAoyxnetit  office;  t)Ut'  m^k^ 
no  ptcfviaiotxicft  local  tirancHies.  Slnde  the  wc^k'of  stidi'kti' 
oilbe  mvst  be  oohdticted  almost  entirely  by  Die  «tow  aiMt 
nnsati^Eactory  t'Doail  order*'  ihetbod,  this  type.ot  law  has  cM 
yielded^^r^  imp<)rtabt  f^  3%e  W-eet  ^^irgidia  b^^ 
Wheeling  placed  about  2,000  applicants  eadl^  ;fi^ar^^&. -the 
eleven  years  following  its  establishment,  but  the  office  con- 
ducted in  Balt^p^^  Mc[.,  ^fi4<^  tbf  law  ^  1^2  has  had 
only  a  nominal  activity,^  and  tlie  Nebraska  mw  establishing 
a  p&blie  emplbymeilft  office  in  the  but«au  of  Ikbor  bla&,  b^cafise 
of  lack  of  funds,  beeii  practically  a  deaid  l^i«r.^  '86  indi<^«^ 
tive  was  the  Maryland  offibe  that  in  1914  a  sptelal  d^fxart- 
mi^Yt  was  created  in  the  local  t^nn^gratidn  btiieati,  i(x  the 
liurpo^'  of  securing  ^^efflcient  farhi  'h^  to  ntke^  tfaii  de- 
inatlda  for  such  labor  in  the  agricultural  cCMOuniaiitied  Of  tfe 
state.'?-   >'  :  ■  .    -.  >•'■  '     J-         •  ■  ^    "  •••"      '   ':■:'■  ^    ■'[ 

The  remaining  states  which  have  legislated  upoal  this  mib^ 
ject  authorize  the  establishment  of  local  offices,  usually  under 
control  of  the  btu;eau  of  labor.  This  ^  0ie  ,ipost  important 
type  of  public  employment  bureau  law  in  this  country,  and  is 
#*  exemplified  by  the  New  York  Statute  6f  i$i4»^       •  " 

By'lihis'  statute  a  bureau  of  etnptoyment  is  ^tafctttficki  in 
the  state  depaitment  ol  labor,  under  the  ImuK^^diate  dicaegei 
of  a'ditfectof ,  wha  must  be  und^  civil  service  and  Who  imttt 
have  "recognized  executive  and  managerial  ability,  teehnical 

smd  fifiiePttifiQ  knowledge  upon  the  subject.^  xmtsm^yxaeni 

and  administration  of  public  etb^lpynieht  offi((es  aAd*!rec6g-^ 
i;i^«4  Wacjty  po  fErfect  myes^gations  of  !4Pi#!^p%ij^ 
ania  public  and  pirate  .agendes  for  repiedying^  tiie  same."  ^ 
Tfeie  indtistri^rcrimmi^sioh  thay  establish  sucli  Ipcarofficfe  as' 
it  (Jeem^  nec^is^x,  e?ich  to  b(?  in  chiarge  of  ^  syp^^nt^4^t 

1  United: States  Bureau  q£  l^^bor  StaAistkig,  Bii/^^luf'i^o..j'c^,  1913. 

"Statistics  of  Unemployoient  and  the  Work  of  EmployiQtntrOffiaBBv*? 

*^/MLt  p{>.  137^2^  . 


^/W.',  p.  13U 
Yc 


•  # 


f  Ne^Ycrk,  La^  1914,  C.  181  • 

.  ^ThedesffeaCihefraiaKi^ojttlieNewY^irklawto 
o£  si^eddlTy  tnsilQd'mcii  foi'  the  -^arkoi  mimaging  the'staiib  eaxptuytDBOlt 
boreairraahsd  iti  tfa^  appointihenlt  6£'a  (director' ivho  had  mdny^yeaf^ct 
experience  asiin 'nrirestiifflitiyxafiiie  qigstntzaCion  and  nietfaoda-cif  amploy!^ 

ment  bureaus.  .:  '.:        .    r.^v.-     -  .,  ■ 
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utodtt  the  gtoexal  8ut)arvislon  of  the  dii^ector.  Tkem.  Iqc^ 
offices  kse  to  register  applications  Irom  those  s^j^l^i^ig  fwplpsr'^ 
liaetil.  .or  employers  seeking  vvorkecs»  and  m^k^.  periodip 
ret)orta.to  the  director.  Any  office  may  be  subdivide  mtp 
^fipKA^  departoieots  for  meot»  \romen,  aiid  juveniles,,  pc  otbef 
class  of  workmen,  as  farm  laborers^  The  .aesrvice. is.  tq  h^  fjr^ 
8i»ipeKiiiltie&  ereipx^e^cribediortbc^^ocept^om  of.ffifis  ,l|>y.  the 
offieiklsj ;  A  Qcx)rdinatioa  ol  the  aqtivities  ,ol  thejq^l  .]t!Mre^f)a 
13.  to.be  ieciUtated:  by  .ft  labor. market.  bi;iltetin  m4  the  inter-* 
cbiCnge.and.imblicaition  of  lists  of  :veQa)^e3.  .  Pai:tial  recogr 
mtion  is  given  to  the  conunon  ^urope^^  policy  o^  jptnt  control 
by  directing  the  conutiiasioner  of  labor  to  apppipt  ior.eMl 
office  a  repi^esentatiVe  oocmnitteei  oomi^oaed  of,  enciplojf^ios  and 
emfdoyeea, .  With  .a  chairmasL:  agre^  nvon  .by  thf^  j^jptity* 
On  thejrequest  of  a  majjority  of  eitheir  o&de  th^  voting  09;.%ny 
questton^miuat  be.^  conducted  that  there  ohall  Ipe.^.^xmalil^y. 
of  Yokilig  power  between  employers  and  einplpyeeist  optynith* 
standing  the  absence  oi  any  member.  .  Sinjilar  comnutto^f} 
have,  under  the  Wi^coa^ti  JjjLdtiidtrial  Coimn^won  bew,  fof 
yeaifs  anf.  indispensable  adjunct,  to  the.  ptibUc  exobpiis)^.  at 
Milwaukee,. and  are  provided  to^  in  the  19x5  laws idl  Illinois  \ 
and  Pennsylvania.*  .They  were  also  recommended  by  the 
first  offieial  Intemiationial  Lab^t  .Q^erencein  igiQ^  . 
.  >  .One  of  the  most  comprebeitsive  stete  organiiiations  oi,  pubjip 
erin|}3oyment  office  i^nad  that  effected  by-  Ohio,  to  m^t  the 
st4te'.a  :wiir-t£kne  employment  problem.  .At. the  oictbn^ol 
the  .war  beven  pelativi^ly  ieffi^nt  cityHstate  offices  were ,  in 
operation  in  lat^e  industrial,  centers.  <  In  Junei  1917*.  thev 
maitag^nwt  was  turned  over  to  the  state,  loouiicil  of  def ense< 
whjjbb,  <Uvii()ed>  the  state  into  twenty-onji^  districts,  .eecn.cpn- 
tiuning  several  counties,  f^d.efttabUsbed  fourteen  addition^ 
<ftffice^>  ao  .that  theje  waa  one  ixk  the  ixincipa}  pity  of  reach  dia: 
Iricti..  G^ttain  e3:p«ises.  <rf  i^acb  new  office  were.paid  by .fihe 
Oity  and  the  state.  The.  staff,  of ,  the.  old  officiessp.  was  ateo 
increaaed  to  provide  outside  men  to  solicit  orders  for  f^nn 
afSd  industrial  help  and  to  enable  the  offices  to  be  kspfi.f^p^ 
Saturday  aft0moon$  and  until  .nine. o'clock  in  the.eyening« 
A  central  clearing  house  wa9  organised  at  the  atate  capitd^ 


1  Illinois,  Laws  191 5,  p.  414. 

*  Pennsylvania,  Laws  191 5,  No.  373* 
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Particular  attention  was  paid  to  supplying  farm  labor.  Each 
ofiSce  made  a  monthly  canvass  of  the  labor  needs  of  the  fanners 
in  its  district,  and  both  the  local  and  the  central  offices  carried 
on  publicity  campaigns  to  show  the  advantages  of  farm  work. 
Demands  for  help  which  could  not  be  met  locally  were  referred 
to  the  central  clearing  house. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  point  in  the  administration 
of  a  bureau  is  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  time  of  strike  or 
lockout.  The  first  Illinois  law  establishing  state  exchanges 
in  1899  ^  was  four  years  later  declared  omconstitutional  be- 
cause of  the  provision  that  applications  to  fill  places  vacant 
because  of  a  strike  were  not  to  be  received.'  The  court  held 
that  this  provision  deprived  citizens  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment,  inas- 
much as  it  discriminated  between  employers  whose  men  were 
on  strike  and  other  employers,  and  also  between  workmen 
who  wished  to  take  places  vacant  because  of  a  strike  and  work- 
men who  did  not.  Wisconsin  had  a  similar  experience.  The 
healthy  instinct  of  which  this  prohibitory  clause  was  an  un- 
skilful manifestation  has  been  satisfied  in  most  American 
exchanges  by  publicity.  Under  the  New  York  law,  for  in- 
stance, either  party  to  a  trade  dispute  may  file  a  statement, 
which,  with  any  answer,  must  be  exhibited  at  the  exchange. 
Hie  prospective  employee  is  informed  of  the  statements  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  informed  of  the  position,  and  it  is 
left  for  him  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  take  the  work.  In 
Massachusetts  it  is  even  the  practice  in  case  of  an  industrial 
dispute  to  stamp  the  introduction  card  which  the  employee 
is  to  present  to  the  employer  with  the  words,  "There  is  a 
strike  on  at  this  establishment."  Under  the  publicity  policy 
very  few  applicants  take  strike-breaking  jobs.  Employers 
and  labor  union  representatives  are  thoroughly  satisfied,  and 
consequently  the  exchange  escapes  the  rocks  of  disaster  on 
either  side.  As  an  important  corollary  to  this  method  of 
handling  a  strike  situation,  the  New  York  law  includes  the 
further  stipulation  that  no  applicant  is  to  suffer  any  dis- 
qualification or  prejudice  at  an  exchange  if  he  refuses  to  accept 
an  offered  job  on  the  ground  that  a  strike  or  lockout  exists 

1  Illinois,  Laws  1899,  p.  268. 

*  Mathews  v.  People,  202  111.  389, 67  N.  E.  28  (1903). 
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or  because  the  wages  offered  are  lower  than  those  current  in 
the  district  for  the  same  work.^ 

Careftd  registration  of  all  applicants  is  provided  for,  and 
the  industrial  commission  may  also  specify  the  form  of  regis- 
ters for  private  agencies  which  must  furnish  information  on 
request.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  the 
bureau  may  be  spent  in  advertising. 

A  special  feature  of  the  law  is  the  provision  for  assistance 
to  juveniles  somewhat  similar  to  the  English  system.  Chil- 
dren of  working  age  may  register  at  the  schools,  and  a  sub- 
committee composed  of  employers,  workmen,  and  persons 
familiar  with  education  or  other  conditions  affecting  juveniles 
must  be  appointed  by  the  advisory  committee  to  advise  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  juvenile  department  of  the 
employment  offices  and  otherwise  to  assist  parents  and  chil- 
dren with  respect  to  the  choice  of  employment.  No  other 
American  law  contains  an  exactly  similar  provision,  though  in 
a  few  offices  energetic  superintendents  are  endeavoring  to  de- 
velop this  side  of  their  work,  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  act  of 
191 5  special  arrangements  are  made  for  cooperation  with 
school  placement  bureaus  and  with  the  school  authorities 
generally. 

Often,  as  has  been  recognized  in  the  British  and  German 
systems,  lack  of  railroad  fare  to  reach  an  offered  position  is 
a  serious  obstacle  to  a  willing  but  moneyless  worker,  yet  no 
American  state  authorizes  its  employment  btu^au  officials  to 
advance  the  needed  transportation.  A  few  superintendents 
do,  however,  advance  fares  in  exceptional  cases,  and  the  Wis- 
consin exchanges  frequently  turn  over  to  applicants  the  trans- 
portation advanced  by  the  prospective  employer,  checking 
the  man's  baggage  to  the  employer  as  a  safeguard.  During 
the  war  the  Minnesota  Commission  of  Public  Safety  set  aside 
$1,000  to  be  used  as  a  revolving  fomd  for  advancing  fares  to 
men  placed  by  the  state  employment  office.    Considerable 

*The  Illinois  court,  however,  following  its  line  of  argument  in  the 
Mathews  case  (see  p.  300),  has  declared  even  the  requirement  of  pub- 
licity on  labor  disputes  to  be  tmconstitutional,  on  the  ground  of  threefold 
discrimination  between  certain  employers  and  others,  between  certain 
worlmien  and  others,  and  between  eniployers  and  other  persons  making 
contracts.     (Josma  v.  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  249  111.  508, 

94  N.  E.  945  09")0 
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c&ite  ^f?i^  exerdsed  iii  sdecttug  the  men  to  recetye  tiiesei  ad- 
vances. In  each  of  two  years'  eicperietace  tte  Iddi^  f^^^  ^^ 
futid  Were  less  thah  i  p^  ee^t,  and  ato^  ordin^ty  fr62ib  tlie 
iatiaaeari  to  Whom  knm  Were  sent  seedHng  other  help  atid'ttuai 
i^ftidtejj  to  Jfelriibutse  the  cifiaploytiii^^^  ' 

"tK^ti^^exehahgeb  initiated  by  municipaltties  uiider  their 


All  iriipoitaht  part  of  thfe  rictiVity  of  this  office  has  beish  th^e 
dilpdifot  df  uttdkiiled  ^^rkers  to  hoi>fields  and  hmiber^camps 
in  larger  gfbups,  whiilh  has  helped  to  keep  the  p^  capita  coist 
df  ienhig  pbtftiianis  SMn  to  the  phenbifaenally  low  figiite  of  • 

4cehts;      ■'  '  '  ' "  '  ''    ';    '    '  •   ""*  '''    '  "  '  ' 

Dtfring  the  winter  of  1014-1915  several  pubHe  employment 
bui»eiitus^and  fabor^ depaffchleht  offidaK'm  the  'gl«Un-itti^^ 
states  or^ftnized,  in  oooper^tioii  with  the  TJiiited^Btilies  IW-; 
pi^tfaiiehtd  6{  Labor  ancl  of  AgHoHtare;  ihe^Watioritf  'Paftn* 
LabcMT^  Exchange  for  the  efficient  placing  ^  Kaiye^ 'Hail&^^ 
SShee  harvesting  begiiis  tWo'ihorith^  eailiei'  in'tHe  sotitfifem' 
than' in  the  Northern  part  bf  the  cotiiitry,'^d  fuhn^es  at^ 
me«t  bhiy  a  fe^  weeli'  work  in'  any  bok  place,  it-'w^  tife 
necessarv  to  develop  some  means  for  more  careftdly  <fitfecting 
th^  la^e  nmhbers  of  woiicefe  Wft6  "follow'  the  citipe/'  arid  for 
preventing  hardship  to  them*  by  \66s  of  t&ne  and  by  tonge^ioii 
iti  districts  already  flooded  with  workers.'   Btit  the  eairhabge 
hais  iio  admihfatrafive  powers  atnd  '"represents  simpily  a  niban^ 
of'  exchtogittg '  infomifttiori  and*  effecting  pq^nM   contact^ 
between  *the  offices  fe  the  ^iveral  states.'    It  do^  not  poili- 
stitttl^  an  oigahizatioh  of  the  niiddle  west  market  fof  h^trve^' 
labor.    Buthisa'shortstepinthenghtdirectlon;**^^^"*^     ■; 
^  Tilotwithstandihg  the  good  Woric  of  a^feW,  however,  the  stat^' 
and  municipal  biiieatis  are  ^ili  f ar  from  ftcrnishih^  ah  Sde-' 
qtiate  mediuih  fot  the  exchange  of 'iirformatiop'on  *opikrf- 
ttinitles  foi^  employrheni.  '  Only  about-  half  the  stit^  iie' 


mediocte  attainments.    Some  of  the  offices  «c^,  as  har  been 
9een>^^y  ^  'pap<?r»  pthei^  axe  poorly  Ipqated.^  h^  o^^^^^- 


^Twentielh  Annual  RtboH  tf  ¥Mi€  Emphyment  OMce,  Seattfe.  ion. 

r.  The  Labor  Market,  1919,  p.  if^,'  '    ^M-^  ^^   "  i 


*  Don  D.  Lescohier. 
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plMes,  «tod  uuulfeqtmtdy  heated;:  lighted;  and  trentUted. 

Many  have  therefoce  cbiven  H^y  tbt  ttetter  6bss  of  wodoos, 

.ai:id  StoU'Qcily  with  caaials*    Aj^prapH^ftionslldne  tisually  too 

.^iKljaU: for  efficteiiey .    Atuufonxi c^thod. oE xecqhl-keepini: hds 

yet  tp  be  Adot^ted.    Statistic^. arfe  iiiiiwxjmptitrdder'  add  fre- 

jimi^i^y  uArdliable*  if  iiot  itfhblly  vdiieless^^    Thiste  is  prac- 

tic^ly  no<  infaeccfafmlpe  of  infonriatioa  1)dtweeii  vairioiis  offices 

in  n.  dtlE4e  or  be^w^en  states.  .  In  shdrt;  woikmen  are  istlll 

-iind)ecg€(!iit  Want«  hardship,,  ^d  distouiJlEtBefaiBit  even  though 

often  within  easy  reach  of  the  work  which .  wxjuldi  sufipoift 

them,  if  they  but  knew  where  to  find  it.^ 

Nor  does  the  evil  end  tHerie.  Every  one  who  has  studied 
theiprt>Utai  ^reaUies  that  mbthdd  dnd  syisteni  in  putting  xhen 
'litKl<optx)rttuiities  for  W6rk  in  touch  with  cUch  btiher  will  not 
of  [thcgindelv^  prevent  oVdrauppI;^  of  labor  or  of  jobs.  They 
iwfll  do  so  no  more  tbdn  tiie  ootfon  exchange  gdardi  against 
fOn  oytr*^  or  an  woAtc^ppLf  of  cotton.  They  will  serve  ujieMily 
^  lev^cra  in  thi  scales  of  labor  supply  and  labor  dbmiind. 
:6je^idi9^  the  unemploytnent  which  ib  due  to  the  failure  of  m^ 
•j^nd  jobs  to  find  each  bjtJxer,  there  is  mudh  due  to  other  oaute 
( which  6yen  the  btet  system  oif  employment  exidiangiss  wdiild 
npt  dlJeptiy  eliminate.  .    ^ 

*  .  3ut  dote  stttdetitd  agree  that  these  other,  causcb  of  udestt- 
ploytnent  cannot  be^  successfully  attacked  without  d  Basis  in 
comi>rehensiv6,  conadtotiously  oollecied  iiif onnation  such  as 
cannot  be  furtnshed  by.  our  present  xtiachtnery  for  dealing 
with  thte  problem..  Uhder  present  methods  ther^  eidsti  no 
fUjtQpiatic,  cimnal^tive  me&ns  f6r  cxfllectiii^:  the  facti.  This 
re^ts;  of  ooUitte,  in  exaggerated  statecbents  in  both  direc- 
lianQ-  Our  paucity  of  anfoniiktion  oh  this  codipleic  and  vitiQ 
Aue^QQ '  has  continued,  even  i^ioiigh  labor  jproblems  in  otie 
fotm  oc  Another  jb^ve  taken  the  lead  as  sut^ects  for  legisk^ 
tion.  Any  scientific  lawmaking  on'  the  pf-ognuns  of  sodid 
ixii!$iaTfiti0^^'-^sp&oii3iy  unexnploynient  i)istn:aace'**«nd ,  d  Vo- 
icatianal  guidance  xntist  be  grounded  on  factb  of  telatiye  em- 
.ployment  and  tinefiiployment  of  the  wotkdrs,  by  trades,  by 
^xf96tk  M3d  by  ages.    Without  a  nation-wide  system  6f  labor 

Tok  a  luH  discussion  of  thes(^  statistics,  sfe  ''Pi^l^tion  of  IHimo  En^ 
l^bytbtet  Exoian^es  in  tbe  United  States,"  Arhertcan  Labor  Le^uUuion 
IMiUK  May,  W4.  Pl>.  359*371- 
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exchanges,  no  basis  can  exist  for  anticipating  in  an  accurate 
n^anner  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  the  demand  for  labor.  With- 
out concentration  of  the  information  now  collected  and  now 
held  separately  in  thousands  of  separate  organizations  through* 
out  the  land,  the  possibility  of  looking  into  the  future,  or  of 
profiting  by  the  past,  is  out  of  the  question.  A  further  step 
is  the  coordination  of  the  various  national  systems  through  the 
International  Labor  Office  set  up  under  the  League  of  Nations* 
as  recommended  by  the  first  official  International  Labor  Con- 
ference in  1919. 

(2)  Federal  Activity 

Growing  realization  of  the  foregoing  facts,  which  were 
emphasized  by  the  war-time  scramble  for  labor,  led  to  the 
development  of  the  United  States  Emplo3mient  Service.  The 
service  has  had  a  checkered  career.  It  b^;an  as  a  means  for 
the  placement  of  immigrants  on  farms,  inaugurated  by  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  1907.  In  January,  1915, 
the  service  was  extended  to  cover  all  occupations  and  all 
classes  of  workers.  By  January,  1918,  it  operated  over  ninety 
offices  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  made  efforts  to 
cooperate  with  state  public  bureaus  in  New  Jersey,  lUincns, 
and  elsewhere,  and  set  up  a  special  division  of  "reserves" 
intended  to  provide  for  war  needs.  About  30,000  skilled 
workers  were  enrolled  in  the  "Public  Service  Reserves,"  who 
agreed  to  enter  war  jobs  when  requested  by  the  government, 
and  about  150,000  boys  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
enlisted  in  the  "Boys*  Working  Reserve"  for  iarm  or  other 
war  work  during  their  summer  vacation.  The  service  was 
handicapped,  however,  by  small  appropriations,  by  its  subor- 
dinate position  in  another  bureau,  and  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  its  employees  were  immigration  officials,  whose  main  line 
of  work  was  not  labor  placement. 

On  January  3,  1918,  a  first  step  toward  the  creation  of  a 
worthy  national  system  was  taken  when  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  annotmced  the  separation  of  the  Employment  Service 
from  the  Bureau  of  Lnmigration.  Besides  the  Division  of 
Reserves,  the  service  then  consisted  of  the  Division  of  Inves- 
tigation, the  Women's  Division,  the  Division  of  Farm  Labor, 
and  the  Division  of  Information,  Administration,  and  Clear- 
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anoe.  Complaints  were  already  heard  of  a  shortage  of  labor 
in  eastern  war  plants,  and  the  possibility  of  labor  conscription 
was  discussed.  But  in  the  absence  of  adequate  national 
organization  there  was  little  authentic  information  as  to  the 
real  state  of  the  labor  market.  The  director  of  the  employ- 
ment service  stated  his  belief,  however,  that  ''a  national  labor 
shortage  was  a  myth.  The  apparent  general  shortage  in 
certain  states  is  due  to  faulty  distribution." 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Labor  into  the 
main  national  agency  for  war  labor  administration,  which 
80on  took  place,  the  Emplo3mient  Service  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  eight  new  divisions  established.  It  was  granted 
$2,000,000  from  the  President's  emergency  fund  and  began 
developing  cooperation  with  all  state  and  municipal  systems 
and  opening  new  offices  at  the  rate  of  almost  100  a  month. 

By  October  31,  1918,  832  offices  had  been  opened,  covering 
every  state,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Porto  Rico.  There 
were  sixty-four  offices  in  Illinois,  sixty-nine  in  New  York,  and 
seventy-four  in  Pennsylvania.  A  number  of  the  offices  were 
for  men  or  women  workers  exclusively,  and  several  were 
devoted  to  placing  railroad  or  farm  labor.  One  Chicago  office 
supplied  demands  for  engineers  and  teachers.  In  Jome,  iqiS* 
the  Employment  Service  took  control  of  the  hiring  of  dock 
labor.  A  scheme  for  regulating  the  hiring  of  longshoremen* 
first  worked  out  in  New  York  City,  replaced  the  former 
chaotic  conditions  by  a  systematic  organization  of  the  port. 
A  central  employment  office  was  established  with  branches  at 
every  pier  devoted  to  trans-Atlantic  trade.  Clearing  houses 
were  set  up  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  men  from  piers  where 
labor  was  not  needed  to  those  where  it  was  in  demand.  Em- 
ployers made  a  daily  report  of  their  labor  needs,  including 
scheduled  ship  arrivals,  loading  plans,  and  other  facts  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  bureaus  of  the  number  of  longshoremen 
wanted  and  at  what  time.  The  plan  was  similar  to  the  port 
organization  at  London  and  Liverpool,  England,  whose  adop- 
tion has  long  been  advocated  by  students  of  employment 
methods. 

Special  plans  for  handling  farm  labor  were  also  devised. 
The  services  of  all  third  and  fourth  class  postmasters  and  rural 
mail  carriers  were  enlisted  to  receive  applications  and  send 
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Following  thp  q^^pn  o(.]^tj|||;^^^.%  ff^T^^  attempted 
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tmissiiitt'.  •  Ih  'Ooopeimiion  tPith*  Jshki^lbca^  dfrc^^ifSmFcb?  iScsl 
cowmk  o£  defense,  and  other  ag^fik^ies*  iti  edtkBIishis<!t'  i,$^b 
Q^aitet^  bh^e^us.lor  tlie  piac^6nt  df  t6tUrt&%li5ldiei^'d|^ 
tesloftf.}  ReBrbaent8tixie9'  of  tfae^^fviO«  w^  ^t^tiio^ed  iji  'tHd 
UemobililsatiDn  damps  iQihe%>  tlie'^idfi^  gb^dir66€':fhifii  tli^ 
cwfip  to -emplayirieritw  •■..■  .-r'  ^>  r>  -  •.  •'.-:•:.».'  ••  --rj-  'y .'  ^-.^^ 

£^tit  the  stevic^  iiiitsei:pahdedlbriii;^waisidntirely  a  K^fedJ^cid 
of  the  war  emei^gjonx^;  set  up  tndbr  th^  PHteid^t'^  "Wkr  ^Wers 
smd  finaooed  fay  war  ftods.  •  I^  'ttkadiin^  li^  ^-he  WIU 
up  and  OQeijated  at  the  sax^e  tidld.  >  tn-MtteMe^iQ^  It^op^i^ 
tmH»kB  ikiany  offides  ad  England' oi)«ne«r^yfotif>''i^^{'^  lil 
(to  ti^pxatasikmxs  it  wa^. '  prbbafoly  ^  tii^Vit^bli^^  %Mt^^  dcf^M 
li^bloi^ipses.  i&  afganifatjoiT  and  persbmlel'  '§fl^ia  ipj^kdil 
Scubfi*  qmplbydrs.  also:  attadc«f  )the  ^t^^^kfe '^  thb  ^  alfeg^ 
iprQuad  that  it  was  ddmihated  by  o^gsttiiBdd'ldfbbi';  to^^ 
Ch^£e^:  tj^t  prh^idbKJhargiiieag^dieb  carnM;*^'.« 
(eflrraneAn  cailopaign  ^aii^st'it.  ^^In*  MiSrcU  ^^i^.  f3^gkss§ 
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pm  oeiltii'but  through  tiie  booperatiort'cf  dtiesr^^ 
VjolunM^  welfare  orgtmk&tions;  tl^  continuance  of '3<94'dffi'c^ 
vt»^9fiamd  for.  a  tiiiie.  Fof  the'  bkt  fisbitr  ye^;  lidMrev^f/ 
thf^  itPrvke  'aakai  Cdngress  £ar  ^,doo,oob  find 'r^c^V^  brilV 
t4l7i;t<'i90v  OnQctoiiier  16,  I9x^'>' it  t^sM  anri^uhced  tMii^ 
tb9  Iqc^  of&coi  wimdcMd  f6f  isick  of  ftinds,'¥hd  tfi^'foM^ 
r^tfimidg' activity  ^wbuld  be  the  MpfAyit^  of  inlot^Mtoli  to^ 
1q»1  ^pUbli6  offices.  *  '  »  '   ■  •''  ^^  ''^'^    ''■'""' 

.  JfliAidl;  alter  the  £rst  reductloii  ki  the  s(^Vicefj  a  ^eaistfrb' 
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Wi\W  toj^ntory  i;  1930,  and  in  th6  t^mp^r^'df  O^^tt^^ 
ik^tb^  ttoo  isnmediatie  acti/^  deemed*  tuitikcfiy.  ^ ' YeH  lidbher 
or  later  the  United  States  must  fall  into  line  with^blher 
modem  industrial  oouhtKe^  tSAd'dr^Bhh^  itSldbor^'mk^^^ 
^jm^  an  efl^^^gf  n^J;fp^  fXSlffiR  «<  RwfeJ^' ^ploywent 
bureaus,  '  ..-  v  i  ,••-..•  -1  .•■  *^ 
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(j)  European  National  Systems 

The  first  European  legislation  to  establish  a  well-unified  and 
distinctly  national  system  of  employment  bureaus  was  the 
British  labor  exchanges  act  of  September  30,  1909.^  Earlier 
efforts  at  establishing  such  bureaus  were  made  by  the  Central 
Unemployed  Body  for  London  in  1906,  under  authority  of 
the  imemployed  workmen  act  of  1905,  and  the  resulting  offices 
supplied  the  main  essentials  of  the  present  British  system. 

The  act  of  1909  gave  to  the  board  of  trade,  a  body  corre- 
sponding somewhat  to  our  federal  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior, Commerce,  and  Labor,  large  discretionary  powers  as 
to  the  details  of  the  system.  The  board  was  authorized  to 
establish  or  take  over  labor  exchanges  wherever  it  thought  fit, 
to  make  regulations  for  the  management  of  these  agencies, 
to  assist  bureaus  maintained  by  any  other  authorities,  and  to 
establish  advisory  committees  to  assist  in  the  management  of 
the  exchanges.  With  the  approval  of  the  treasury,  it  might 
authorize  loans  to  cover  traveling  expenses  of  workers  for 
whom  employment  had  been  found  through  an  employment 
exchange.  In  19 17  the  administration  of  the  system  was 
transferred  to  the  newly  created  ministry  of  labor. 

The  general  regulations*  made  by  the  board  under  au- 
thority of  the  act  set  forth  in  great  detail  the  rules  of  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  the  offices.  Registrations  of  appli- 
cants mtist  usually  be  made  in  person  and  renewed  after  seven 
days  if  emplo3mient  is  not  obtained.  During  a  labor  dispute 
the  parties  are  permitted  to  file  statements  in  regard  to  the 
disagreement  and  applicants  are  to  be  informed  of  its  exist- 
ence. Applicants  who  refuse  positions  because  of  labor  dis- 
putes, or  because  the  wages  offered  are  lower  than  those 
current  in  the  trade,  do  not  sacrifice  any  of  thdr  privil^es  to 
future  services  of  the  exchanges.  The  offices  "  shall  undertake 
no  responsibility  with  regard  to  wages  or  other  conditions*' 
beyond  supplying  what  information  may  be  in  thdr  possession. 

The  general  regulations  also  prescribe  the  conditions  on 

1 9  Bdw.  7,  C.  7.  For  full  text  see  BuUeUu  of  the  InUmaHanal  Labor 
Office,  1910,  p.  31. 

*  General  Regulalians  for  Labour  Exchanges  Managed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  January  28,  19 10. 
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which  raihx^  fares  may  be  advanced  as  loans  to  workmen 
who  are  sent  to  other  towns  to  take  employment.  No  ad- 
vances are  to  be  made  unless  the  distance  to  be  traveled  is 
more  than  five  miles,  nor  to  points  where  a  labor  dispute  is 
in  progress  or  when  the  wages  offered  are  below  the  current 
rates.  Care  is  also  to  be  taken  to  avoid  ''unduly  encourag- 
ing rural  laborers  to  migrate  from  the  country  to  towns." 
In  the  first  thirty-eight  months  of  the  operation  of  the  ex- 
changes they  made  advances  to  28,321  workmen,  totaling 
$40,360,  of  which  sum  only  1.6  per  cent,  had  been  written  off 
as  irrecoverable.^  About  $48,400  a  month  was  advanced  for 
fares  in  1918. 

Prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  exchanges  to  the  ministry  of 
labor,  advisory  committees,  consisting  of  equal  numbers  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  workmen  appointed  by  the 
board  of  trade,  with  a  chairman  appointed  by  a  majority  of 
each  group  or  diosen  by  the  board,  were  formed  for  large  areas. 
At  least  one  was  organized  in  each  of  the  eight  main  districts 
of  the  system.  The  committees  considered  mainly  questions 
of  general  principle  referred  to  them  by  the  board  of  trade. 
But  beginning  in  1917,  the  ministry  of  labor  developed  a  large 
number  of  local  advisory  committees  having  jurisdiction  over 
one  or  more  exchanges.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  such  com- 
mittees were  established.  Besides  equal  numbers  of  employ- 
ers and  employees  they  might  include  small  numbers  of  other 
persons  nominated  by  the  ministry  to  represent  "other  inter- 
ests." They  might  consider  any  matter  connected  with  the 
operation  of  the  exchange. 

Special  recognition  has  been  given  in  Great  Britain  to  the 
need  of  agencies  for  assisting  juvenile  workers  in  choosing 
an  occupation,  finding  employment  in  that  occupation,  and 
avoiding  frequent  changes  in  the  early  years  of  their  working 
experience.  Under  the  labor  exchanges  act  and  under  the 
education  (choice  of  employment)  act  of  1910  two  distinct 
methods  for  the  organization  of  juvenile  exchanges  have 
been  developed. 

Under  the  labor  exchanges  act  the  board  of  trade  issued  in 
April,  1913,  its  special  rules  with  regard  to  the  registration 

^  W.  H.  Beveridge  and  C.  P.  R^,  Quarterly  Journal  on  Unemploymenip 
July-September,  1913,  p.  77. 
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of  jiivenile  applicants;  Ttede  ruled  "pfDiride  tJiAt^l^ 
ihay  at>poftit^  afl«i')Cxm^ltdtioh  with  the  locAVa/M»cfsy  traSe 
cohMtie^i  epedal  odViifeiy  <x)tni^  for  jtiv^iite  tmfic^^ 
nierit;  ltd  be  dobposed  of  fkrsoM  t-eptfeseotlifg  «tiiplt^k»  fiad 
tmdcttieni  bfld  of  pst^dns  fiimSiaf  witb^  ddubfttkxi^  dtid  e^h» 
ccttiditioas  i£feotiiig  juvMiIed;  In  additioii  w  $t&9T^g  the 
board 'With  t«^wd  tojunvtdle  4smpkfyt6ixi%'f  the  eoteniittMtt 
fKdistibc^  and  gifto  widl  i^pebt  to  thisif  <dhd<!e  of  boelipfiifidKk 
THiffi^  the^Juvdnile  ekshahgd  Is  ttwie  M  ititi^ral  pdrt  of  tiie 
idtdt  ^cdmtige,'  cbo^ei^tion  miAi  the  sdioole  i^  i^ectu^  t}if!t>0gft 
tlie'BptdAl  4idvi8oif|^  oottutiittee;  and  dtiplickticiil  of  «ffdtt  itt 
avoided.  This  system  is  perhaps  the  one  best  fldap^d  t6 
'AmptSdan-'tieeOsi'*  ■  ':  •  -^ .''   .  '-''l 

'  UndertheiidiM&iioafl^^)  on  tbecHtfaer  ban 
is^re^irbed.  V»  taw  authoHses  ^  local  educatiod  authorities 
kt>  ^vegitfe  and'bbyb-^fomiaiion,  advico,'  and  absiisiance  vAA 
n^70ct:toihebbotosof  ensploymei^t,''  ^if  si^ti^dfl^l^iuytbei^ 
4oai  by  any  dther  a^eiky*  Under  tf]fe\«j^tem,  $uxdtdi^fy 
tfaer  Juvpnil^iabDi*  6X(^)ange  U  a  part  of  i)iie  scdiddl  sy^teoH 
lifequfdM)!}^  its  bffibed  ire  hi  th^  education  bidldin^r  ft<ld  (^ 
'Dpobtidn  :^th  the  ^t&t  exchange  established  b^  the  boftMl 
^  trade  is  seeiited  tiiroui^  the  adviiK»y  c6itiniiitee«  Th6 
ejnstem  hadtnany  good  fe&tuffe,  mich  as  the  dose  su^efviston 
o^  ibs^  eduestidnal  authorities  o^  tihe  piac^bient  nvoflfc,  tkit 
is  '#eikkened  by  iinperf ect  eon^lation:.  between  tlie  two  eJc^ 
<!hAtig8e/  Liv«tpO(ri  ftuid^eb  a  good  ^3cab^  of  t^ 
wlhittibe  Ixmdon  office  typify  the'dfst.* 

Starting  with  sbcty-one  offices  in  x$%0^'  'ti)e  itdxnbet'  tetui  in^ 
vf fasM  laliiil  ^t  i^em  ki  bpetatibn  dtfriti^  the  wdf  period. 
Ini  addhioti  tber^were  t^ j  kcal  a^tis;  in  irnalSkst  ceht^;  dnd 
ii,o8o' patlHtime  dfiifcei«  "appoint^  pfbMrtly  f or  the  admln^ 
istrktioti  of  iiheiiiployftient  hi^i^anise  in  di^trU^ts  V^tiet^  (M 
e^tabHdimdnt  of  en  exd»khge  wodld  not  b^  ^tified.''  *^  tO^ 
thdtagb  the  country  id  only  oixe^f(mty-&fth  as  idi^  fii  m^ 

^  Quotation  from  title  of  act,  lo  Edw.  7  &  I  Geo,  ^;(X)QSft    Per  fuO 

•'  *Bit filsatJclind;  "Jfuvehile^iplfojrmehl! E^  JLoV 

•"Value  of  the  British  Employment  Exchanges  during^tte  Wsr," 
.Uftked  Stated  Bui«a«  ot  tabor  Statisfice,*  iiaitmy  laMlkeifiew,  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  p.  780.  ' 
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ttad'Scdblandf  one  ficr  Wales^  aod  oq^  fi:)r.  Ireltod*  Each  dis-i 
ttiG^  faaS  ltd  jdMsiottal>affice  or  dearing  lioU8§»  Svvhich  is  iiX'tuacA 
,fabniinrtted  wit^' tJiii  coitmt  ofiftoa  in  London.  .Xhtriiis^  thd 
trdi  bivthiir  sutsdivisionriwas  tiwck,  ^d  iott^  'rdeamis 
aacete'^V  woiie  iestpblished,.  eadi;  ocmtaimng  a!  cleRiit^  joScq 
eeyvctSnginDmi'tv^  tojthirt^  NotioeSfo£ 

lisifiDed'  pb^ticps  bt^  first  tinmla^d  adiong:  the;  offices  o£  thef 
cleatiiig'afeayiaDd  tkeii,if'neoe^!»ryvaj)dif  the.positioa]^;oi]te 
fddr-vducb  a  worker'm^y  sui^bly  ^  bvou^t  in  fiton  d  distance^ 
they  are  jentib'tlie  ee^tiilal ' office. ihrLoqdcou: ftom isdtich  w 
de8ctfiption>  gooi  next  dky  to  every  exdiange  tn  tb^  coivitryw; 
The  ii$itioxiaL  dfearin^  houise  iwas  sitid-to  circulate  4bQUt  91*00^ 
noUces  of  vacandQi  a  <}ay  in  x0z8« .  jThe  exch^ges  bore  tbef 
tirunt  of  sttpp|]?«i^  the  labor  demandsrof  the^wai:  a^d  the  not' 
less  aiduoua  task  of  i^esettfing.wwkers  and  soldiers  in  peace^t 
time!  odcupatiops,  filing  abont  i^ooo^obo  vjEioaxidss  tonually^' 
They 'a]:^  officially  recbgnized'tb  have  been<  '!of  the  gseatesfe 
value'/ in  this  connectido. 

'-  ^Tfie  f oDowingr  tablQ:6h5iws.;the' vdume  pf  work  of  the  eoc-^' 
dianges  during  k)ie  first  niofs  ^ears  of  their  existence: 
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ig  subsidies  only  to  ^'^^ecognioed^'  offiqes,  that  i^  offices  wUdi 

» Great  Britain,  Ministry  of  Labor,  Lahow  GmiU^  Mactfr,  191V,  P^  83/ 
*  Eleven  mon^^ ; 
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have  ocmf onned  to  the  standards  fixed  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries  have  legislation  of  this  character.  In  the  Swedish 
law  subsidies  were  authorized  to  meet  the  expense  of  special 
measures  adopted  to  place  workmen  on  the  land*  and  the 
public  buieaxis  have  in  consequence  been  especially  useful  in 
agriculture,  drawing  back  into  the  country  the  superfluous 
labor  of  the  towns.  In  191a  of  the  105,000  positions  filled 
by  the  thirty-two  bureaus,  36,000  were  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits.^ The  Danish  act  of  April  39,  1913,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  European  laws  relating  to  public  employment 
offices.'  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  ex- 
change at  Copenhagen,  and  authorizes  branch  exchanges  to 
be  conducted  by  towns,  counties,  or  groups  of  towns.  The 
minister  of  the  interior  is  authorized  to  designate  some  of 
the  recognized  offices  to  act  as  central  exchanges  for  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  To  supervise  the  entire  system  the  king 
must  appoint  a  director  of  labor  exchanges,  among  whose 
duties  is  that  of  maintaining  cooperation  among  the  recog- 
nized local  exchanges.  In  Germany  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  world  war  several  htmdred  public  employment  offices 
were  maintained  by  cities  and  voluntary  associations.  The 
majority  of  these  offices  were  united  in  a  loose  voluntary  fed- 
eration, and  received  subsidies  from  cities,  states,  and  the 
national  government.  Early  in  the  war  an  effort  was  made 
to  secure  greater  centralization  by  the  creation  of  an  imperial 
employment  bureau  to  cooperate  with  the  municipal  ex- 
changes, trade  tmions,  and  other  interested  bodies.* 

3.  Systematic  Distribution  op  Pubuc  Work 

A  well-developed  S3rstem  of  labor  exchanges  cannot,  of 
course,  create  jobs,  but  in  addition  to  bringing  the  jobless 
workers  quickly  and  smoothly  in  contact  with  such  opportuni- 
ties as  exist  it  can  register  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  demand  for 
labor.  This  knowledge  would  make  possible  intelligent  action 
for  the  prevention  and  relief  of  unemployment  through  the 

^  Erik  Sjostrand,  Quarterly  BfdUUn  an  Unemployment^  July^-8q)teniber« 

X9"3j  p.  Ms- 
*  BuUeHn  of  the  International  Labor  Office^  1914,  pp.  1-5. 

*AUx  Westerkamp,  The  Survey^  January  33,  1915,  p.  441. 
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systematic  distribution  of  public  work  and  the  pushing  of 
necessary  projects  when  private  industry's  demand  for  labor 
is  at  a  low  level.  Public  work  would  then  act  as  a  sponge, 
absorbing  the  reserves  of  labor  in  bad  years  and  slack  seasons, 
and  setting  them  free  again  when  the  demand  for  them  in- 
creases in  private  business. 

(l)  Emergency  Work 

Probably  ever  since  unemployment  became  a  modem  in- 
dustrial problem  there  have  been  more  or  less  insistent  de- 
mands that  the  machinery  of  government  be  used  for  putting 
temporarily  to  work  those  who  were  displaced  from  private 
indtastry  during  a  period  of  depression.  It  was  felt  that  sup- 
porting the  unemployed  in  this  way,  or,  rather,  thus  giving 
them  the  chance  under  community  direction  to  support  them- 
selves, was  preferable  to  supporting  them  either  by  public 
relief  or  by  private  charity.  It  was  not  likely  to  cost  any 
more,  the  stigma  of  pauperism  would  not  be  fastened  upon 
self-respecting  persons  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  and,  finally,  some  improvement  of  permanent  value 
to  the  community  would  have  been  furthered. 

As  early  as  the  panic  year  of  z8s7,  when  70,000  were  esti- 
mated to  be  unemployed  in  New  York  alone.  Mayor  Wood 
of  that  dty  sent  to  the  common  council  a  message  in  which 
he  said: 

"I  recommend  that  the  comptroller  be  authorized  to  adver- 
tise for  estimates  for  furnishing  the  corporation  with  50,000 
barrels  of  flour  and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  corn-meal 
and  potatoes,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  issue  of  a  public  construc- 
tion stock  redeemable  in  fifty  years,  and  paying  7  per  cent, 
interest;  these  provisions  to  be  disposed  of  to  laboiers  to  be 
employed  upon  public  works,  at  their  cost  price  to  the  cor- 
poration, all  these  works  to  be  commenced  forthwith  under 
the  proper  departments.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  should  be 
paid  in  cash.  Every  man  who  will  labor  should  be  employed 
at  a  fair  compensation,  and  the  supplies  thus  provided  be 
distributed  in  return.*'  ^ 

^Rgport  of  the  Massadmseits  Board  to  InoesHgaie  the  Subject  of  the  Uih 
employed,  1895,  Part  IV,  pp.  7-8. 
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^.   Appk«atly:tHe*xnsiyot^s"siifag^tf^ 
liut  Ceitthil  PaiSc  wps  tUen  under  consfmetiai|  aod^the^jcitgr 
copiptioUer  sdrongwi  tb  advaiioe  to  thi^  paik\C(limQisaioQ^ 
Ir^ooo  -a.Uttjr  ixatH  sttc^i  tinle  as  tiid  bity^diottldLtfadfl&'fis^odo 
ofrtteboiidte.    Hie  canifnfgiihnfrs  i^greod:  iniitftupi  to  adhacit 
not  exceeding  i,ooo  of  their  yrorlaocieiLpmptitiofU^ 
residents  of  each  ward.^    In  this  way  a  considerable  portioii 
of  the  work  was  mad^  available  whm  itxynild  exert  the  largest 
influence  in  preventing  des»Wti<ni^i^emoralization. 
- :  Durifag'  tbft  severe  iiftefiiployiMttnt  ctiaii.  of^r^4ri^rJtt-tfirCT 
-t6o  dtiei  tibitmii[hout  the  country  nafade.s|)ectat  pimititii.iii 
eaityiQgoh  public  v^otk  of  varioiis  $ortB»'8iKdi  a&sfiwfisr^lmBdf 
ing/street*^  laiid  tbad^maikkig;  quarrying; .  forestry;  dratoaset 
watetworkft,  buildiiig,  painting;  ind  eVeh  6len(^:d]itie&:   Tbt 
wdi&was  indiiitained  for  periods.  rdngingfrDm  lete  0iaBi  a 
month  to  xfiore  thoxl  six  inQOtfas;  thousands;  of  meb  wtreienit 
plc7«d  iii  frofai  two^dky  tbtwp^^eek  shifts^  axidhoup^jaiid 
rates  of  pa;^  werbas  a  itde  thb  sapie  a^foc  regular  tmpl^^^jftes 
on  the  saxlie  grade  of  labor. ^  Ih.tiie  pSbijority  of  .tstee&  the 
txffldab  iii  cliafge  dedaarfed  that  they  had  saiagyifiaieffici^^ 
Mm  the  workmen,  andsome  evpn  stated  that  netestecy  work 
had  been  done  aliji  diitinetaaviitf.  '■  '         ,!.::.      .    -.[ict 
-''■  Bx^ttsrieiuASt  "With  emeiiigenc^  week  have  joot. elvtt]^  ifccn 
^tifying ;  :  Poor  iros3c  idcreiii^  id:peN^;ta.theLdt)o«xftaiityi 
Aai  politlcttl  favoritism  in  i the  :8diktU>a  ;Qfi:epi>]jhaet$' .  ssti^ 
among  the  faults  which  have  frequently  interfered  ^Htb  iM 
aoodrnpUshinj:  wiia;t  wis  depicted  of  It.  *  OH  the  wfa<^ei  ht^- 
ever,  the  opinion  hesbeeii.  growing  that  these  .flem  east  OOI 
inherent;'  hut   due  to   pdor  administrttion;  aUd:  thUA.:  il 
profietiy  niaiiaged;  emetgeil^y.  work  :ci(n .be;  vaa^  •aq  imr 
{kirtant  agency  in  maintaining  dunn|[.aladk  pctiodte  <jte 
tabof  reserc^  tib^ed  whfen  industry  isbooming^ ;  To  eeoune 
die  b«M  rfesidts  it  must,  6f  toutab^  be:fiet>toutQf  thelOMids 
of  politidaiia;  «        : 

The  pmicy  of  giving  tempoi^  relief  emploSmMAJo  cttir 
bodied  into  IkW  in  the  Bdglish  miemplojredit^orkmm  itd:  of 
t^'f  by  whidbr  the  tentral  ddministialive  body  foci Ixnftdpe 
was  authorized  to  provide  temporal  work  fot  :tto,  ifseikir 

:^.IUpM  vfVte  lidifO^ittetU Botoftf  lo  Inve^iiflh  ikt Sutifna ^ lif .  Un- 
employed, 1895,  Part  IV,  pp.  9-10. 
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plo^ed.^'  An-at1idsi{>t was  ntfuk  ii 
t^«f  drnpioj^n^t  fxoai  ^ftarity  by  stipdlkting!  thaltf  lab^yrerd 
a!oee{>tiJig '  work 'w«re  opt  to  be  distrancblsed.  In  Gefmftiiy 
td&A  work  lor  tbenof^teddenttme&^doyed  ifi  often  assodati^ 
with  hotels 'for  itineiwat'woricers.'  Several  htmdfed  of  the^» 
loiown  ab  Herhefgh^^Bxi  prhrate^eiitetprises,  btit  ainctfe  m<kle6t 
ti^pe  of  i-elkf  ^tatloosVor  "'horheehtflKflrs;-'  fe  oondticted  by  the 
plrt>)k  authorities. 

l?bdr^  is  no  snnilar  l^i^tion  b  the  United  States,  but  the 
Htf  of  Seattle  made  a  suggestive  expeirtme^t  in  the  esk^  of  tb6 
itinemnt  worker  during  the*  winter  of  i{>x4-*V9is:  In  thatdty 
^Blic  iuiids  were  advfanced  to  tnaintain  an  itfaienatnt  ^orkers^ 
hdine;  i^puiarly  known  as  ''Ho(tet  Liberty/'  and  afrangjematit^ 
Wer^  miiAb  for  Work  in  dearliig  grounds/  grading  ko^- 1^ 
work  on  the  fn^Une.riglilt-df-way;  9bf  twb  days'  wdfkoit 
one  of  thds€  jobs  a  nu^,  xegistered  at  the  hot»I,  was  given  a 
tidk^t  good 'for  twenty-one  tneals.  The  work  was  tiotated  so 
as  tO>  gi^s  all  a  dfmnce  to  earn  their  boctfd.  tlie  hotel  was  ably» 
nmnag^  and'  md#e  than  relpaid  expenises.  The  SeatUe  Chaxn^ 
t^  <^  Commerce  retamttietided  that  the  institxitioin  be  made 
pera^ent,  and  it  has  been  sug^ted  that  a  dtii^  of  shttilaj;' 
hotds  for  itinfetant  Workers  ada^t  be  e^;abliiAjdd  along  1^ 

'  0 

It  is  Isst  beeomkig  r^dognised,  however,  that  to  wait  tintit 
th^  emergency  has  overtaken'th^  conimunity  before  the  move* 
meott  to  pro^e  public  wmk  is  set  on  foot  k-  wastefdl  and* 
produtiti^  of  unnecessary  hSifdship.'  Publit  officials  are 
tlietef ore  tnor^  and  naore  turning  their  attention  to  prepare 
ing  in  ordii^ary  t^^  for  the  period  of  stress  which  experi*^ 
ence  has  shown  is  likely  to  f olIo#  in  a  few  months  or  a  few 
years. 

'One  of  the  eatliest  American  experiments  in  this  direetiott 
grew -out  of  an*  attempt  to  incteit  a  specific  emergency.  In  the 
winter  of  1910-1911  the  dty  of  Duluth,  Minn./ confronted 
by  an  unusual  number  of  seasonal  workers  turned  adrift  by 
fflelfloiing  6f  traii^pbrtkiidn  'dil'tti^^  Great  Lakes;  dedded  to 


T- 


» 5  Edw.  7,  C.  18,  Sec.  i  (5). 
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anticipate  its  need  and  cut  through  a  wall  of  rock  which 
blocked  the  chief  thoroughfare.  Drilling  and  blasting  were 
done  by  regular  dty  employees,  but  preparation  of  the  rock 
for  the  crusher  was  assigned  to  the  unemployed,  who  were 
given  an  average  of  three  days'  work  each.  Applicants  were 
hired  and  retained  only  if  they  were  fit  and  willing  to  work, 
and  wages  were  set  at  $1.20  a  day,  a  little  less  than  the  cur- 
rent rate,  in  order  not  to  attract  those  who  could  find  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  Payment  in  meals,  clothing,  employment 
agency  fees,  or  railroad  fare  was  given  by  the  associated 
charities,  which  referred  the  men  to  the  work  and  was  reim- 
bursed by  the  dty.^  The  plan  worked  so  successfully  that 
it  was  followed  in  subsequent  years,  and  in  addition  the  city 
has  shifted  much  of  its  sewer  building  to  the  winter  season 
to  assist  in  equalizing  the  amount  of  employment. 

Such  f oresighted  arrangement  of  public  work  is  capable  of 
considerable  extension,  and  may  be  efficaciously  used  to 
counteract  cyclical  as  well  as  seasonal  fluctuations.  The  Eng- 
lish statistician  Bowley  estimates  that  if  in  the  United  King- 
dom a  fund  were  set  aside  for  pubUc  work  to  be  pushed  ahead 
in  times  of  depression,  an  average  of  $20,000,000  yearly,  or 
only  3  per  cent,  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  public  works 
and  services,  would  be  sufficient  to  balance  the  wage  loss  from 
commercial  depression.^  If  his  suggestion  were  generally  ac- 
cepted, in  each  community  or  country  a  program  of  the 
amount  of  public  work  contemplated  for  several  years  in  ad- 
vance would  be  laid  out  and  then  carefully  planned  to  be 
executed  in  the  lean  years.  Thus  public  work,  instead  of 
declining  and  thereby  accentuating  the  depression,  as  is  now 
often  the  case,  would  exert  a  strong  influence  toward  stabil- 
ity. European  experience  shows  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  such  a  program  that  the  work  be  done  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  the  workers  being  employed  at  the  standard 
wage  and  under  the  usual  working  conditions  and  hired  on 
the  basis  of  efficiency,  not  merely  because  they  happen  to  be 
unemployed. 


^  W.  M.  Leiserson,  "The  Duluth  Rock  Pile,"  The  Suney,  September 
20,  1913,  pp.  729-731. 

'  Great  Britain,  Royal  Commissioa  on  the  Poor  Laws,  Minarily  Report^ 
1909,  p.  1 195. 
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Americans  seem  particularly  unwilling  to  prepare  in  ad- 
vance for  periods  of  industrial  depression.  They  appear  to 
think  of  the  unemployment  problem  and  to  take  action  on  it 
only  in  a  crisis.  Yet  within  the  last  few  years  the  number  of 
American  cities  acting  upon  this  principle  has  steadily  grown. 
Several  progressive  communities  have  made  definite  plans  to 
reserve  work  on  unimproved  parks,  sewers,  and  streets  for 
future  dull  periods.  Several,  also,  without  planning  definite 
imdertakings,  have  issued  bonds  or  established  contingent 
funds  to  provide  the  resources  when  needed.  In  Alameda, 
Calif.,  a  special  annual  tax  of  i  cent  on  each  $100  of  taxable 
property  was  established  in  1915  to  provide  a  relief  fund  for 
fairing  on  public  work  "tmemployed  or  indigent  residents." 

An  interesting  development  in  this  direction  was  the  Idaho 
law  of  191S,  which,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  recognized  the  "right  to  work."  Every  United 
States  citizen  who  had  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  six 
months,  and  who  did  not  possess  more  than  $1,000  worth  of 
property,  was  guaranteed  sixty  days'  emergency  employment 
on  the  highways  or  other  public  work  yearly.  But  before 
being  put  into  operation  to  any  large  extent  the  law  was 
declared  unconstitutional  on  technical  grounds  involving  the 
method  of  appropriating  funds  and  not  the  general  principle.^ 
It  has  not  been  reenacted. 

Pennsylvania,  in  1917,  was  the  first  state  to  establish  a 
permanent  fund  to  be  uised  for  public  work  in  slack  seasons.' 
The  machinery  for  administering  the  fund  was  set  up,  and 
$40,000  appropriated.  In  1919  an  opinion  by  the  state 
attomey-general,  to  the  effect  that  the  appropriation  did  not 
lapse  at  the  end  of  the  regular  appropriation  period,  facilitated 
its  operation. 

During  the  brief  period  of  unusual  unemployment  in  the 
winter  of  1918-1919  a  very  general  resort  to  the  remedy  of 
public  work  was  noticeable.  A  large  amount  was  readily 
available,  since  all  but  the  most  necessary  projects  had  been 
postponed  during  the  war.  The  federal  Department  of  Labor 
listed  6,285  pieces  of  work  to  cost  $1,700,000,000.  In  Ohio 
and  New  York  the  governors  called  special  conferences  of 

*  Bppenoa  v.  Howdl«  aS  Idaho  ^8, 154  Pac.  621  (1916). 

*  Pennsylvania,  Laws  1917,  No.  411. 
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sktef  itiid  dty  officials  with  a  yidir  tb  pixshmg  public  wo&s. 
li  i^  ^HfBcult  i6  leaiti-  the  esutct  effect  of  these  JEtod  ciisanSax 
ilfctidn  ill  &  tamkhet  cd  dties,  btitili  the  ojiinkm  of  ihd  speckU 
Iaif>l6yitltot  isislstant  ib  IHik  43ecfetkiry^  (>f  Wax  such  a^ifity 
v^B^  thd  main  od>fise  of  the  decUne  in  ttnetnploj^eiii  ivfakh 
Big^  t6  be  libt^c^tfle  bjr^Ue  titmi^ 

Ad  thd  lise  ctf  pttbUc  work  08  a  means  of  reUevin^.imemi^^ 
i^ent  had  6t)i^3ad;  dty  ^ciaU  have  inctfeasthgly  ^.the  famn^ 
i^eini  Effect  6f  diartef  linUtatiohs  on  the  exp^nfiUtrd  of 
ihoh^y;  M^^  makeshift  devioes  have  bten  adop^dio^^ 
jtea^ng  ^heise  fe^rictlond/:imdh  ad  raisiiig  rmbaeyhy.  ptibUd 
iabscHtitionr  bdrfowing  witteKlt  inieiQst*  or  transfiBr  of  Iqndf 
between  de()attmeht8,  and  in  Qome  cMscis  boaadsB^mei^.hfniii 
held  io  ft^tit^  bonds  (o  save  the  dty  bffidals  Ebom  lability. 
bon^e^lnentl^  the  eohtietioii  has  bi^  gnnviii?  <hejt.fafid|etBr^ 
hiethbidd  and»  if  need  be;  dtgr  clhan^tehi  most  be.^oddified  Io 
pscrtA  gte^tef  beedokn  ih  ^e  use  of  faiohey  fortUcte  mnleh- 
laklhgs.  I 

M  Gteat-  Britain  the  vat  of  pubUc  work;. on  a.  ilatian^ 
d6ale  ks  an  equa&dng  leeervoir  for  the  labor  maxketifi  x>aitialty 
authorised  by  th^  development  aiid  road  npopravcnteiilt  fmdk 
act  of  2909.^  This  law  sets  aside  sdoas  bf  ihoneyrwlfiofaLinai^ 
^  SidvaQckl  either  4s  giafats  oi*  as  Ipahsito  flcppciktibnii  not 
organized  for  profit,  for  the  purposd  of  aiding,  and  dttrelo(Hn|: 
itgrtcHiltUire  ahd  fUtal  iiidudtries^fofcetnyfi'lasidiri^amafion 
and  di^iiagfe,  mtal  trailsportatidn^harbaSB;  ialaadi  iwid^^ 
^dh  and  fisheries!  The  kd  wad  hot  f)asaea  priiBiBtiJgrras.iflb 
ttn^ploymeht  measure,  but  eontaiiis  the  tmnrisiqn  thati'vpi^ 
%he  ekedtttibn  of  any  w6rk  idvolve^  tiid  employinent^if i  labor 
oti  a  ooiksfderable  stale:  the :conknjssiofie^  famet  taketoM) 
consideration  ''the  general  state  and  prospects <  cCea^ployf- 
nibit;"  Under  this  clii«se  a  cdtaln  aipotoit  bf  ittflueiioe  fcan 
•besetted  toward  the  timely  initiation  of  pviblic  inoKprovemAnli, 
l>Ut  Its  soope  is  usually  oVefestiniated;^  In  FraiiQe  and  Gec^ 
taahy  the  policy  of  pushing  public  trorii  in  slack  seaMobi  hse 
had  k  colisiderable  develdprhent  \uider  mtinicipal-etetsQL 

Mn  >  ji  t  ..  ,     •       •        '  '        ■  r 

*  A.  D.  Hall,  "The  Development  Act  and  UnempiovnienV  Natiooal 
Conference  oii'th«.PMrflMSba;)af  »DKtititfito<Qi«^  Jt^M  rf 

ike  Proceedings  of  the  Unemployment  Sooiiatfi  Wjfitt 
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Tto' pHnof pie  ttndcff  discussion  h&s  fsken' firm  hold  among 
ihosi^  ittteiie^}^  iA>  cbmbatiiig  invdimtaiy  idleness,  and  id 
1913,  as  the  result  of  careful  studies  in  many  oouritries;  tl)0 
idlid9iAhig'rtKxkxmieeu^  laid  before  tlse 'International 

Cdnfenence  on  tJnemploymeiit:  (z)  That  public  Works  be 
di$(tiibated;  as  far  as  possible,  in  such  a  way  that  tiiey  may 
be  'undertaken-  in  dull  seasons  of  during  industrial  depression; 
(s)  that  bndget  laws  b^  revised  to  facilitate  the  accamulation 
efiBSdrve  funds  tot  this  {nbrpose;  (3}  thiit  ^)ermapent  instil 
tutions  be  created  to  study  the  symptomi  of  depression  ifi 
oixfef  to -advise  the  authorities  when  to  initiate  the  reserved 
work;'  (4)*  that  such  work  as  laivi'  reclamation  and  impibve- 
ment  of  die  means  of  cdmmuhicatidn,  which  wckdd  tend  to 
increase  tHe  pertnapent  demand  for  labor,  be  especially  under* 
takeil;''and  (5)  thclt  in  dird^  tp  secure  the  fullest  benefits  from 
the  reserved  work,  contracts  should  be  awarded  not  as  units^ 
but  separately  for  eaph  trade,  ^e  fii^t  International  ILabor 
Conference,  meeting  at  Washington  in  October,  lipiQ,  reoom-. 
mended  lio  member  countries  that  they  should  "coordinate  the 
execution  of  all  work  tindertaken  u^der  public  authority,  with* 
a  view  to  reserving  such  ^ortc  as  far  as  practicable  lor  perioda 
of  unemployment  and  for  districts  most  affected  by  it.' 


4.  Regularization  of  Industry 


•> 


•»      *■  ♦     / 


While  melhbds  of  utilising  public  work  to  countemet  the 
fidcttiations  of  employment  in  private  iridustry  have  for  sonie 
time^  66cuoied  the  attention  of  lawmakers,  recently  the  de- 
maiid  hte  found  legislative  expression  that  private  industry 
tiitti  som^'  attention  to  isdving  the  problem  at  its  source  by 
reducing,  if  not  eliminating,  these  fluctuations.  Regiilariza* 
tkm  6f  ihdiftsti^  is  diemarided  by  the  ihteresits  of  employer  aiid 
a^ploVte  alike.  The  employer,  with  an  expensive  plant,' 're« 
quii^' steady  ^roductionf  to  keep  down  overhead  expense^ 
and  t6  securci  the  best  retiurns  from  the  butiness;'  the  ta^ 
{floyee'  lieeds  steady  work  to  prevent  destituticai  axid  cohse^ 
diieht'  demoralisation!  tt  is  not  surprisinip;,  theref Oi^,  to  find 
govertiments  exerting  pressure  to  the  end  that,  ais  f ar  ad  pos^ 
Sible,'*^eiy  job  be  >«i&de  a  steady  Job.    Society  has  in' the 
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past  attempted  to  adjust  itself  to  the  ups  and  downs  of 
business;  it  is  now  beginning  to  insist  that  business  avoid 
ups  and  downs. 

Methods  of  regularization  are  as  various  as  the  industries 
concerned,  if  not  as  various  as  the  individual  establishments. 
Many  employers  have  found  it  economical  to  organize  employ- 
ment departments  for  the  ptirpose  of  studying  and  remedying 
fluctuations  in  the  size  of  the  working  force,  and  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  associations  of  employment  man- 
agers were  formed  as  early  as  191a  to  discuss  their  common 
problems.  Through  these  departments  considerable  hardship 
has  been  avoided  by  reducing  excessive  "turnover"  of  labor, 
by  transferring  workers  from  slack  departments  to  busy  ones 
instead  of  discharging  them,  and  by  employing  the  whole 
force  on  part  time  rather  than  part  of  the  force  on  full  time. 
Careful  planning  of  output  for  months  or  even  for  a  year 
ahead,  the  development  of  supplementary  lines  such  as  tennis 
shoes  and  rubber  tires  in  a  rubber-shoe  factory,  and  special 
measures  to  overcome  weather  conditions,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction of  artificial  dr3ring  in  the  brick  industry,  have  also 
been  found  helpful.  Through  cooperation  with  other  em- 
ployers for  the  maintenance  of  a  common  reserve  of  labor  in- 
stead of  a  separate  supply  for  each  firm,  the  intermittent  char- 
acter of  sudi  occupations  as  the  building  trades  and  dock 
work  has  been  effectually  reduced. 

Employers,  however,  are  frequently  no  more  far-sighted 
than  are  other  persons  in  the  commtmity,  and  may  neglect 
what  is  obviously  to  their  own  and  other  persons'  economic 
advantage  if  it  requires  much  additional  exertion  or  fore- 
thought. Hence  arises  the  need  for  governmental  stimulus 
toward  regularization  which  is  f otmd  in  some  of  the  newer 
legislation  on  unemployment. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  what  can  be  done 
to  "decasualize"  casual  employment  is  the  system  now  in 
operation  on  the  Liverpool  docks,  where  thousands  of  men 
used  to  eke  out  a  precarious  and  irregular  longshoreman's 
livelihood.  Each  ship  company  sought  to  attract  enough  men 
every  day  to  meet  the  need  on  the  busiest  days,  and  it  has 
even  been  alleged  that  some  employers  deliberately  parceled 
out  the  work  so  that  many  more  than  the  usual  number  em- 
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ployed  were  encouraged  to  be  on  hand  and  available  when 
wanted.^ 

To  counteract  the  demoralizing  results  of  this  chronic 
underemployment,  what  is  known  as  the  Liverpool  dock 
scheme  was  inaugurated  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in 
July,  191 2,  under  authority  of  the  imemployment  insurance 
part  of  the  national  insurance  act.  In  the  first  year  of  its 
operation  sixty-eight  employers  became  parties  to  the  plan, 
and  31.000  dockers  were  registered.*  A  metal  tally  was 
issued  to  each  man;  only  men  holding  tallies  are  employed, 
and  new  tallies  can  be  issued  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
joint  committees  of  workmen  and  employers  which  are  assist- 
ing to  administer  the  scheme.  Workmen  who  fail  to  be  hired 
at  the  employers'  regular  stands  go  to  one  of  fourteen  "sur- 
plus stands/*  which  are  in  communication  by  telephone  with 
one  another  and  with  the  six  sectional  clearing  houses  that 
have  been  established  in  connection  with  the  government 
labor  exchange.  The  system  makes  it  possible  to  do  the 
same  work  with  fewer  men,  but  these  are  employed  much  more 
regularly.  The  adjustment  is  said  to  have  caused  temporary 
hardship  for  some  workmen,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  each 
employer  will  keep  the  nucleus  of  a  force  on  regular  wages 
and  rely  for  extra  men  on  a  fluid  reserve  to  be  maintained 
jointly  by  all  the  employers  of  the  port.'  The  advantages  of 
maintaining  one  reserve  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  instead 
of  separately  for  each  employer,  are  obvious.  Somewhat 
similar  schemes  are  in  force  among  the  dockers  of  Goole  and 
of  Stmderland,  the  cloth  porters  of  Manchester,  and  the  ship- 
repairers  of  Cardiff  and  Swansea.*  Under  the  war-time  ex- 
tension of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  a  similar 
scheme  was  started  for  New  York  longshoremen,  but  it  had 
to  be  abandoned  when  the  service  was  curtailed. 

Headway  can  be  made  to  some  extent  against  seasonal 
fluctuations  also,  under  the  proper  encouragement  of  an  effi- 


*  R.  Williams,  The  Liverpool  Docks  Problem.  191 2,  pp.  10-12. 

*  Beveridge  and  Rey,  "Labour  Exchanges,    Quarterly  Bulletin  on  Un* 
emphymenCjulySepiemheT,  19 13,  p.  789. 

*  Sgs  R.  Williams,  First  Year's  Working  of  the  Liverpool  Dock  Scheme, 

1914. 

*  Beveridge  and  Rey,  Quarterly  Bulletin  on  Unemployment^  July-Sep- 
tember, 1913,  pp.  795-799. 
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dent  labor  exchange  system.  During  the  winter,  for  instance, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  building  laborers  could  be  assisted 
to  take  up  ice-cutting  or  logging,  or  to  secure  some  of  the 
less  skilled  work  in  shoe,  textile,  or  other  factories  which  are 
busier  at  that  season.  Through  the  London  employment  ex- 
changes women's  work  in  ready-made  tailoring,  which  is 
busiest  in  the  spring  and  fall,  has  been  dovetailed  with  hand 
ironing  in  laundries,  which  is  heaviest  during  the  summer. 

The  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  laws  of  191 5  establishing 
state  employment  bureaus  instruct  the  administrative  au- 
thorities to  take  steps  toward  the  regularization  of  employ- 
ment, both  public  and  private.  Interesting  possibilities  are 
suggested  by  these  meastires,  but  in  actual  practice  little,  if 
anything,  has  been  done  under  them.  A  more  definite  induce- 
ment to  the  regularization  of  industry  on  a  compreh^isive 
scale  is  offered  through  the  establislunent  of  unemployment 
insurance.^ 


^  See  "  Unemploymeat  Insurance,"  p.  441. 


CHAPTER  Vn 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 

Prominent  among  the  problems  which  the  industrial  revo- 
lution brought  iti  its  wake  is  that  of  maintaining  safety  and 
health  in  work-places.  As  Idng  as  industry  wa6  chiefly 
agricultural,  or  carried  on  about  the  fatally  hearth,  with  toold 
relatively  few  and  simple,  the  individual  laborer  ttiight  con- 
ti^l  the  physical  conditions  under  which  he  worked.  But  the 
dtift  during  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  irinet^enth  cen* 
ttiries  from  farming  to  manufacturing,  and  from  homestead 
to  factory  methods,  plfeced  a  gtowing  proportion  of  wage- 
earners  in  a  new  envirottment.  They  toiled  now  upon  prem- 
ises donttolled  not  by  themselves,  but  by  another — ^the  em- 
ployer. Instead  of  working  in  isolation  or  in  small  groups, 
hundreds  were  collected  under  one  roof  whete  the  error  or 
illness  of  one  might  affect  all  his  neighbor^.  New  taachinery, 
new  chemical  processes,  new  forces  such  as  electricity  and  com- 
pressed air,  have  been  ceaselessly  developed,  each  involving 
its  own  special  dangers.  Upon  all  production,  speed,  the  rul- 
ing spirit  of  a  machine  age,  has  imposed  its  exactions.  Nor 
have  subjective  factors  been  without  their  influence.  Igno- 
rance, recklessness,  and  inertia,  manifested  now  by  the  leaders 
of  technical  research,  now  by  the  masters  of  industry,  and 
not  infrequently  by  the  workers  themselves,  haVe  contrib^ 
uted  to  create  a  situation  in  which  the  statistics  of  industrial 
accident  and  disease  are  often  justly  compared  with  those 
of  the  world's  gre&t  battles. 

Conservation  of  the  life,  health,  and  energy  of  out  millions 
of  wage-^arnerS  is  not  an  individual  (Question.  It  is  a  social 
question,  demanding  social  action.  This  does  not  me&n  that 
private  or  Voluntary  efforts  of  the  workmen,  or  of  Industrial 
managers,  or  of  physicians,  should  be  in  any  way  discouraged. 
On  the  contrary,  such  voluntary  efforts  should  be  vastly  in- 
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creased.  But  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents  and  dis- 
eases is  too  great  an  undertaking  to  be  left  entirely  to  individ- 
ual action. 

Though  more  than  half  the  waking  hours  of  the  ordinary 
wage-earner  are  spent  at  his  place  of  employment,  it  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  disharmonies  of  present-day  industry  that 
he  has  little  or  no  control  over  the  conditions  which  there 
surround  him,  and  which  profoundly  affect  his  well-being 
and  even  his  life.  Individual  complaint  frequently  leads  to 
loss  of  employment  rather  than  to  improvement  of  conditions. 
As  a  member  of  a  labor  union  the  worker's  power  is  potentially 
increased,  but  is  often,  for  various  reasons,  not  rflectively 
exerted.  R^;ulation  of  the  physical  conditions  of  employ- 
ment cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  safely  entrusted  to  the 
individual  employer,  whose  principal  budness,  under  com- 
petitive conditions,  is  to  secure  profits.  While  many  em- 
ployers are  exercising  the  utmost  consideration  for  their 
work-people  out  of  motives  of  humanity,  and  many  more  are 
doing  so  on  grounds  of  efficiency,  such  motives  cannot  be  said 
to  have  developed  into  a  controlling  principle  of  industrial 
life.  Nor  can  the  industrial  accident  and  disease  problem 
be  left  to  medical  treatment  alone,  for  prevention  and  not 
after-care  is  the  solution.  Not  only  on  account  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem,  but  also  because  of  its  nature,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wage-earner  from  dangerous  conditions  of  em- 
ployment is  a  proper  function  of  government. 

Frequently  it  happens  that  without  the  aid  of  uniform  legal 
regulations  to  force  the  recalcitrant  minority  into  line,  even 
a  vast  majority  of  the  manufacttarers  in  an  industry  are  power- 
less to  bring  about  reforms  which  they  freely  admit  are  de- 
sirable. A  striking  example  of  this  was  revealed  by  the  three- 
year  campaign  which  culminated  successfully  in  the  poisonous 
phosphorus  prohibition  act.  Match  manufacturers  represent- 
ing 95  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  testified  before  Congress 
that  they  could  not  substitute  a  harmless  compound  for  the 
slightly  cheaper  poison  without  a  uniform  law  compelling  all 
emplo3rers  in  that  industry  to  abandon  the  poison.  All  of 
the  otiber  match  manufacturers,  representing  the  remaining 
5  per  cent,  of  the  product,  stood  out  stoutly  to  the  last,  even 
d^aring  that  they  would  close  their  factories  before  they 
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would  submit  to  this  sanitary  measure,  already  in  comptilsory 
operation  in  practically  all  civilized  cotmtries  of  the  world. 
It  required  labor  legislation  to  end  the  use  of  this  tmnecessary 
deadly  poison  before  "phossy  jaw,"  the  most  loathsome  of 
all  industrial  diseases,  could  be  abolished. 

Legislative  activities  for  the  control  of  industrial  accidents 
and  occupational  diseases  have  developed  in  all  important 
countries  along  four  main  lines,  namely,  (i)  reporting,  (2) 
prohibition,  (3)  regulation,  and  (4)  compensation  or  insur- 
ance. All  four  lines  of  activity  are  closely  interrelated,  and 
depend  for  success  largely  upon  one  another.  Reporting  of 
accidents  and  diseases  is  purposeless  tmless  it  leads  to  pro- 
hibition or  regulation  of  the  sources  of  danger,  and  is  likely 
to  be  incomplete  if  not  made  part  of  a  proper  system  of  com- 
pensation administration.  Effort  for  prohibition  and  regula- 
tion gropes  in  the  dark  without  the  light  of  experience  made 
available  through  thorough  reporting,  and  is  apt  to  be  feeble 
unless  stimulated  by  the  cooperative  financial  presstu^  exerted 
by  compensation.  Compensation,  in  turn,  is  deprived,  by  lack 
of  careful  reports,  of  the  necessary  actuarial  basis  for  success- 
ful operation,  and  accomplishes  but  the  minor  part  of  its  pur- 
pose if  the  payment  of  benefits  fails  to  lead  to  systematic  efforts 
at  prohibition  or  regtdation.  Upon  the  combined  development 
of  all  four  devices  depends  the  efficacy  of  the  modem  legisla- 
tive movement  for  the  protection  of  the  industrial  worker's 
life,  limb,  and  health.  Leaving  the  fourth  step,  compensa- 
tion, for  treatment  under  **  Social  Insurance,"  this  chapter 
will  concern  itself  with  the  first  three  methods  of  attack. 

I.  Reporting 

While  in  many  matters  of  social  interest  the  gathering  of 
statistics  is  well  developed,  in  others  only  the  beginnings  have 
been  made.  In  indtistry,  for  example,  we  know  much  about 
the  value  of  the  raw  materials  and  of  the  product,  but  com- 
paratively little  about  the  accidents  and  diseases  which  are 
entailed  upon  the  workers  in  the  creation  of  that  product. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  more  important  link  in  the  whole  chain 
of  social  effort  for  the  prevention  of  industrial  death  and 
disability  than  the  securing  of  accurate  data  as  to  the  nattu^ 
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of  the  hazards,  their  extent,  and  the  particular  indt^stries 
and  establishments  in  which  they  are  naost  rife,  The  acquisi- 
tion of  this  knowledge  is  an  integral  part  of  the  modern 
movement  for  the  protection  of  life  and  health.  It  reveal^ 
the  "sore  spots"  of  iijdtistry.  Not  only  does  it  point  out 
Qonditions  introduced  by  changing  methods  in  manufacture 
and  elsewhere  which  call  for  correction,  but  after  corrective 
legislation  has  been  secured  it  acts  as  a  valuable  guide  to  and 
index  of  the  efficacy  of  the  administrative  authorities. 

Such  information,  however,  until  comparatively  recent 
years,  had  been  intelligently  sought,  if  at  all,  only  incidentally 
by  specisil  commissions  which  investigated  some  more  press- 
ing phase  of  industrial  abuse,  submitted  their  reports,  and 
disbanded.  The  idea  of  a  permanent  census  on  the  matter 
is  of  tardy  development. 

(i)  Accidents 

It  w^  not  imtil  1886  that  any  American  state  placed  an 
accident-reporting  law  upon  its  statute  books,  and  again,  as 
in  many  other  matters  of  labor  legislation,  it  was  Massa>- 
cht;setts  which  took  the  lead.  By  the  act  of  June  i,  1886, 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  corporations  were  required  to 
report  to  the  chief  of  the  district  police,  the  organization  which 
t^hen  had  charge  of  factory  inspection,  acddsnts  occurring  in 
their  establishments  and  causing  de^th  or  four  or  more  days' 
disability.  A  penalty  was  provided  for  failure  to  comply. 
Four  years  later  the  law  was  extended  to  apply  to  all  pro- 
prietors of  the  designated  classes  of  establishments,  instead 
of  only  to  corporations.  Similar  statutes  were  enacted  in 
Ohio  in  1888,  Missouri  in  1891,  Rhode  Island  in  1896,  and 
elsewhere  during  the  same  decade. 

These  early  laws  did  not  bring  satisfactory  repujts.  Pees 
havp  seldom  been  offered  for  accident  reports,  and  employers 
have  appeared  reluctant  to  give  their  establishments  an  un- 
enviable reputation  for  danger.  Official  enforcement,  too,  has 
been  lax.  Prosecutions  for  failure  to  report  haye  been  rare, 
and  the  imposition  of  the  stated  penalties  still  rarer.  "In 
none  of  them,"  said  a  federal  investigator  in  1897,  of  eight 
states  which  then  had  reporting  laws»  "is  there  any  pretense 
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that  anything  like  complete  retilms  of  accidents  are  ob- 
tained." 1 

Since  that  time,  in  spite  of  its  shortcomings  and  inade<^ 
quacies,  so  useful  has  reporting  proven  itself  as  a  guide  for 
inspection,  safeguarding  and  advanced  legislation,  that  it  has 
steadily  spread  not  only  to  new  states,  but  to  new  branches  of 
'industry.*  The  kind  of  accidents  to  be  reported  varies  great- 
ly, ranging  from  all  injuries  in  the  more  advanced  states  to 
only  those  which  result  in  death  or  in  the  incapacity  of  the 
injured  workman  for  a  stated  length  of  time,  as  for  two  days^ 
one  Wefek,  and  in  rslre  cages  for  two  weeks.  The  time  of  re- 
porting is  variously  fixed  at  "immediately,"  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  two  weeks,  once  a  monthi  and,  in  Louisianai 
"semiannually."  Accidents  occurring  to  employees  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  acts  must  usually  be  reported 
immediately.  Notification  by  mail  on  a  blank  provided  by 
the  proper  state  authority  is  in  most  cases  sufficient,  but  in 
connection  with  fatal  railway  and  street-car  accidents  a  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  report,  followed  by  a  detailed  written 
statement,  is  often  obligatory.  Reports  are  usually  made  to 
the  state  department  of  factory  inspection,  and  a  wide  range  of 
questions  mtist  be  answered.  A  standard  schedule  adopted 
for  Use  in  important  industrial  states  containing  about  half 
the  manufacturing  wage-earners  of  the  country  is  divided 
into  sections  on  (i)  employer,  place,  and  time,  (2)  injured 
person,  (3)  cause,  and  (4)  nature  and  extent  of  injury,  and 
each  section  asks  a  number  of  questions  found  by  long  ex- 
perience and  careful  study  to  be  most  successful  in  eliciting 
the  desired  itlfotmation.' 

While  much  progress  has  been  made  since  the  beginning  of 

^United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Bulletin  No.  12,  September,  1897, 

p.  565- 

*  A  standard  biU  for  industrial  accident  reports,  drafted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  Legislation  in  1912,  has  been  passed  in  several 
states.  See  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  bulletin  No.  757, 
1915,  "Industrial  Accident  Statistics,"  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  p.  151. 

*  This  schedule  Was  prepared  by  the  American  Association  tor  Labor 
Legislation,  and  has  been  indorsed  by  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Service  Bureau,  arid  the  National  Safety  Council.  By  October 
1, 19 1 5,  it  had  beeti  adopted  by  the  labor  departments  of  California,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  NeW  York«  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Washington. 
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the  reporting  movement  in  1886,  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  direction  of  extending  and  of  introducing  uniformity  into 
the  system.  In  a  few  states,  and  for  a  limited  number  of 
industries,  good  work  is  being  done,*  but  the  failure  to  cover 
all  dangerous  occupations  and  the  wide  differences  in  the 
meaning  of  reportable  accident  still  render  the  data  confus- 
ing and  incomparable  as  between  states.  For  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  situation  in  all  industries  and  throughout  the 
country  dependence  must  for  the  present  be  placed  on  the  more 
or  less  scholarly  estimates  which  appear  from  time  to  time. 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  recent  of  these  studies  is  based  upon  insurance  experi- 
ence with  nearly  38,000,000  lives,  and  places  the  number  of 
fatal  industrial  accidents  for  1913  at  25,000,  and  the  number 
of  injuries  involving  disability  of  more  than  four  weeks  at 
700,000.*  The  detailed  figures  are  shown  in  the  chart  on 
the  following  page. 

Eight  industries,  it  appears,  are  more  hazardous  than  ser- 
vice in  the  United  States  Army,  and  of  these  mining,  with 
metal  mining  predominating,  is  the  most  dangerous.  Rail- 
roading, electrical  work,  and  quarrying  are  high  on  the  list, 
while  general  manufacturing,  including  ordinary  factory 
work,  is  apparently  safer  than  agriculture,  in  which  the  in- 
troduction of  power-driven  machinery  has  of  late  been  add- 
ing peculiar  new  hazards  to  those  previously  involved  in  the 
handling  of  live  animals.  What  these  thousands  of  acci- 
dents, occurring  in  every  industrial  state  and  country,  mean 
in  terms  of  suffering,  interrupted  wage-earning,  lowering  of 
efficiency  and  deterioration  of  standard  of  living,  our  com- 
pensation laws  are  at  last  beginning  to  reveal  with  something 
like  scientific  accuracy. 

(2)  Occupational  Diseases 

Hardly  less  serious,  if  any,  than  the  misery  and  waste 
caused  by  industrial  accident  is  that  entailed  through  the  more 
insidious  danger  of  occupational  disease. 

^  Especially  excellent  is  the  reporting  work  done  by  several  industrial 
accident  or  workmen's  compensation  boards,  notably  those  of  California. 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

•United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  BuUeUn  No.  i$7^  p.  4 
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Occupational  disease  has  been  d^&ed  as  "morlnd  results  of 
occupational  activity  traceable  to  specific  causes  or  labor  con- 
ditions, and  followed  by  more  or  less  extended  incap^ty  for 
work."  ^  American  interest  in  tiie  subject  is  mairily  a  product 
of  the  last  few  years.  In  19  lo  it  was  possible  to  record  only 
the  appointment  of  the  Illinois  Occupational  Disease  Com* 
mission,  the  completion  of  an  investigation  d  phosphorus 
poisoning  in  the  match  industry,  and  the  holding  of  the  First 
National  Conference  on  Industrial  Diseases,  an  expert  com- 
mittee of  which  drew  up  a  memorial  on  the  subject  for  presen- 
tation to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Practically 
all  of  the  many  interestipg  American  investigations  and  re- 
ports on  this  subject  have  been  made  since  that  time. 

The  principal  industrial  health  risks,  as  far  as  we  now  know 
them,  may  be  conveniently  classified  according  to  their  nature 
as  follows:  (i)  dangerous  gases,  acids,  and  dusts  (poisonous 
and  non-poisonous);  (2)  harmful  bacteria  and  micro-c^rgan- 
isms;  (3)  compressed  or  rarefied  atmo^heres;  (4)  improper 
lighting;  (5)  extremes  of  temperattir^  and  humidity;  (6)  ex- 
cessive strain.  Almost  every  calling  involves  danger  from 
one  or  more  of  these. 

Considering  merely  the  industrial  poison$»  "those  raw  ma- 
terials and  products,  by-products,  and  waste  products  which, 
in  their  extmction,  manufacture,  and  use  in  industrial  proc- 
esses may,  notwithstanding  the  exercise  of  ordinary  pre- 
CQ^ution,  find  entrance  into  the  body  in  such  quantities  as  to 
endanger  by  their  chemical  action  the  health  of  the  work- 
man employed,''  we  find  already  prepared  a  careful  Ust  of 
fifty-four,^  one  of  which  alone,  lead,  is  in  daily  use  in  more 
thaii  150  trades,  causing  "painters'  colic,"  "wrist  drop,"  or 
even  death.  Connected  with  dusty  trades  of  all  sorts,  from 
silk-weaving  to  quarrying,  are  found  non-poisonous  dusts 
which  by  infiltration  and  mechanical  irritation  produce  vari- 
ous occupational  lung  diseases.  Moreover,  the  bacillus  of 
antiirax  may  infect  tanners  and  workers  on  hair  goods,  while 


^''Memorial  on  Occupational  Diseases,"  American  Labor  Legidadtm 
Reoiew^  Vol.  I,  No,  i,  Jantiary,  191 1,  pp.  125-143. 

'United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Bulletin  No.  100,  May,  191 2,  "List 
of  Industrial  Poisons  and  Other  Substances  Injurious  to  Health  Pound 
in  Industrial  Processes,"  Th.  Sommerfeld  and  R.  Fischer,  pp.  733-759. 
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ankylostomiasis,  or  "miners'  hookworm,"  menaces  those  who 
toil  in  warmth  and  moisture  underground.  The  tunnel  and 
caisson  worker  dreads  compressed-air  illness.  Less  easy  to 
trace,  but  perhaps  even  more  widespread,  are  the  obscure 
aihnents  which  may  arise  in  any  industry,  from  insufficient 
or  excessive  lighting,  from  extremes  of  heat,  cold,  and  htunid- 
ity,  or  from  work  too  heavy,  too  persistent,  and  too  intense 
without  adequate  periods  of  rest. 

Incomplete  as  is  our  information  on  the  prevalence  and  seri- 
ousness of  industrial  accidents,  even  more  incomplete  is  it 
with  regard  to  specific  trade  maladies,  some  of  which  are 
now  being  recorded  in  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  The 
first  American  law  for  the  compulsory  reporting  of  these 
diseases  was  drafted  by  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
after  investigation  of  similar  legislation  in  England  and  was 
enacted  in  California  in  March,  191 1.  Within  five  years,  as 
the  result  of  vigorous  and  sustained  effort,  sixteen  states 
enacted  similar  legislation.^  The  earliest  of  these  laws  called 
for  reports  on  all  cases  of  anthrax,  compressed-air  illness,  and 
poisoning  from  lead,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  mercury,  or  their 
compounds,^  to  whidi  were  later  added  brass  and  wood  alco- 
hol poisoning.'  The  most  recent  tendency,  however,  is  to 
make  the  laws  include  '*any  ailment  or  disease  contracted  as 
a  result  of  the  nature  of  the  patient's  emplo3mient,"  *  in  which 
form  they  will  probably  be  productive  ol  more  important 
results. 

The  duty  of  reporting  falls  upon  the  physician,  who  may 
be  either  a  general  practitioner  treating  the  case,  or,  in  states 
requiring  a  monthly  medical  examination  of  workers  in  special- 
ly hazardous  trades,  the  physician  making  such  examination. 
A  standard  certificate  has  been  adopted  in  a  majority  of  the 
reporting  states,'^  and  requires  the  name  and  address  of  both 

^  CaUfomia,  Connecticut,  Illinois^  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York^ 
Ohio,  Fennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin, 

*  Oalifornia,  Laws  191 1,  C.  4S5. 

*  Connecticut,  Laws  1913,  C.  14;  New  York,  Laws  1913,  C.  145. 

*  Massachusetts,  Laws  1913,  C.  813,  Sec.  6. 

*  California,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachudetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  Like  the  standiurd  ikcctdeiit 
schedule,  this  certificate  was  drafted  after  careful  study  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  L^slation. 
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employee  and  employer,  the  nature  of  the  business,  the  diag- 
nosis and  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation. In  most  cases  reports  must  be  made  to  the  state 
labor  department,  but  occasionally  they  go  to  the  board  of 
health,  which  transmits  them  to  the  labor  department.  In 
a  very  few  cases  ^  a  small  fee  of  50  cents  is  allowed  for  send- 
ing in  notices,  but  even  where  this  is  not  done  it  is  not  felt 
that  any  imdue  hardship  has  been  caused  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession by  placing  upon  them  this  added  duty. 

Reliable  statistical  data  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are, 
however,  still  lacking.  Again  we  must  fall  back  on  estimates, 
and  careful  American  authorities  declare,  on  the  basis  of  Ger- 
man experience,  that  numbering  our  gainfully  occupied  popu- 
lation at  33,500,000,  no  fewer  than  284,000,000  days'  ill- 
ness occur  annually,  causing  a  social  and  economic  waste  of 
nearly  $750,000,000.^  Of  this  enormous  waste  fuHy  one- 
quarter,  it  is  computed,  could  be  prevented  by  deliberate 
effort,  largely  in  the  direction  of  greater  care  and  cleanliness 
in  the  nation's  workshops.  Many  unhealthful  conditions  in 
industry,  also,  while  they  may  not  lead  to  actual  absence 
from  work,  are  nevertheless  productive  of  unnecessary  ph3rsi- 
cal  discomfort  which  reacts  badly  on  the  worker's  health  and 
strength.  The  effects  of  these  daily  minor  drains  upon  in- 
dustrial efficiency  are  necessarily  difBcult  to  trace  or  to  meas- 
ure, but  they  must  in  the  aggregate  be  enormous. 

2.  Prohibition 

The  method  of  prohibition  for  the  safeguarding  of  indus- 
trial workers  is  usually  resorted  to  only  under  severe  provoca- 
tion. But  at  times  it  appears  to  be  the  only  effective  way  of 
removing  an  intolerable  industrial  hazard,  and  instances  of 
its  use  are  multiplying. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  prohibitive  method  may 
be  applied.  First,  it  may  be  used  to  exclude  from  employ- 
ment those  most  susceptible  to  danger,  whether  children, 
women,  or  certain  classes  of  men.  Second,  it  may  be  used  to 
outlaw  the  substances  or  instruments  which  render  employ- 
ment  dangerous. 

^  California  and  Connecticut.        *  Memorial  on  OccupatUmal  Diseases.  ' 
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(/)  Exclusion  of  Persons 

a.  Children.  Provisions  for  the  exclusion  of  persons  from 
industrial  pursuits  have  been  carried  further  with  regard  to 
children  than  with  regard  to  any  other  group  of  wage-earners, 
on  the  general  theory  that  the  child  is  the  special  ward  of  the 
state  and  most  in  need  of  special  measures  of  protection. 
The  dangers  thus  sought  to  be  guarded  against  may  be 
to  the  child's  life,  limb,  health,  or  morals,^  and  the  restric- 
tions which  have  grown  up  are  based  on  considerations  of  age, 
physique,  and  education. 

(a)  Age  Requirements,  The  past  century  has  witnessea  an 
almost  complete  reversal  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
age  at  which  children  should  become  breadwinners.  With- 
out scruple,  and  even  in  the  belief  that  they  were  acting 
charitably,  the  American  colonists  received  from  England  as 
boimd  apprentices  large  numbers  of  orphans  and  children  of 
the  poor,  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  some  even  as  yotmg  as 
seven  years.  Laws  were  passed  to  keep  these  boys  and  girls 
profitably  employed,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
and  partly  to  save  them  from  the  dangers  of  idleness.  When 
mantifactures  arose  Alexander  Hamilton  approved  of  them  as 
rendering  children  ''more  useful  and  .  .  .  more  early  useful 
than  they  would  otherwise  be."  * 

These  colonial  traditions  have  now  gone  down  before  a 
standard  of  working  age  based  on  the  observed  harmful  effects 
of  premature  labor.  In  1848  *  Pennsylvania  forbade  the  em- 
ployment in  textile  establishments  of  children  tmder  twelve, 
a  standard  which  it  the  following  year^  raised  to  thirteen. 

Within  the  next  decade  a  twelve-year  limit  was  established 
in  Rhode  Island,^  and  a  ten-year  limit  in  New  Jersey  •  and 
Connecticut;  ^  in  all  three  states  the  law  covered  manufact- 
ures, and  in  Coimecticut  it  covered  mechanical  establish- 
ments also.  In  none  of  these  states  was  any  proof  of  age 
required,  and  enforcement  was  everywhere  very  lax. 

The  first  state  to  provide  a  special  officer  to  see  that  its 

^  See,  for  instance,  Kansas,  General  Statutes  1909,  Sec.  5095. 

>  Alexander  Hamilton,  Works.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  207. 

*  Pennsylvania,  Laws  1848,  No.  227.        *  Ibid.,  Laws  1849,  No.  415. 

•Rhode  Island,  Laws  1853,  p.  245.    •  New  Jersey,  Laws  1851,  p.  321, 

'Connecticut,  Laws  1856,  C.  45. 
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age  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  children  were  obeyed 
was  Massachusetts,  in  its  law  of  1867.*  The  previous  year, 
following  a  report  by  a  commission  on  hours  c^  labor,  a  law 
had  been  passed  forbidding  the  employment  oi  diildien  under 
ten  years  of  age  in  manufacturing  establishm^its.  Ilie  gov- 
ernor at  his  discretion  might  instruct  the  state  constable  and 
his  deputies  to  enforce  the  law.  It  seCT:is,  however,  that  the 
govemcE'  did  not  see  fit  to  give  such  instructions,  and  in  1867, 
when  the  act  was  amended  to  cover  mechanical  establish- 
ments as  well  as  manufacturing,  it  was  made  a  duty  of  the 
state  constable  to  detail  a  deputy  to  enforce  all  laws  r^[ulating 
the  employm^t  of  diildren. 

About  this  same  period  the  national  labor  organizations 
became  active  in  demanding  the  legal  prohibition  of  child 
l^bor  below  a  minimtun  age  limit.  In  1876  laws  against  the 
6mplo5naient  of  children  tmder  fourteen  years  of  age  were 
advocated  by  the  Working  Men's  Party  at  a  congress  in 
Philadelphia,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Knights  of  Labor 
took  a  stand  for  the  prohibition  by  law  of  their  emplojrment 
under  fifteen  years  of  agie  in  workshops,  mines,  and  factories. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  organized  later,  indorsed 
the  same  standard.  Since  then  many  influential  societies  and 
women's  dubs,  as  well  as  labor  organizations,  have  supported 
and  worked  for  the  legal  prohibition  of  child  labor.  In  1904  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  was  formed  to  act  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  child  labor,  to  investigate  condi- 
tions, to  educate  public  opinion,  and  to  promote  legislation. 

The  result  of  the  work  of  this  national  committee  and  the 
various  agencies  that  have  cooperated  with  it  is  a  large  body 
of  legislation  restricting  the  employment  of  children.  All 
states  now  forbid  the  employment  of  children  in  one  or  more 
kinds  of  work  until  they  have  passed  a  fixed  age  limit.  The 
fourteen-year  minimum  age  limit  was  by  1920  established  for 
general  factory  work  in  all  except  five  states.'  In  most  states 
dociunentary  proof  of  a  child's  age  is  demanded,  and  working 

^  Massachusetts,  Laws  1867,  C.  285. 

'  In  1920  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  had  no  nunimum  age 
recjuirement  for  general  factory  work;  in  Georgia  orphans  and  widows' 
children  between  twelve  and  fourteen  might  be  employed  by  pexmission 
of  a  commission  of  three  local  officials;  in  Mississippi  the  age  liniit  was 
twelve  for  boys  and  fourteen  for  girls. 
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permits  or  employment  certificates  must  be  obtained  by 
the  children  and  placed  on  file  iii  the  establishmetit  befoi^ 
they  can  be  employed  therein. 

The  age  limit  in  some  of  the  earliest  child  labor  laWS  6f>- 
plied  only  to  cotton  arid  woolen  factories  and  to  a  few  other 
special  industries  where  the  evils  of  child  labor  were  sup- 
posed to  be  most  flagrant.  In  other  laws  the  prohibition  Wa6 
general  for  all  work  in  **  manufacturing  or  mechanical  e6tal>- 
lishments.*'  It  is  only  in  comparatively  tetierit  yearfe  that 
the  minimum  age  limit  for  employment  has  been  applied  ifi 
the  majority  of  states  to  mercantile  establishments  and  other 
places  of  employment  ks  well  ag  to  factories.*  In  most  states 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  rioW  excluded  from 
employment  in  a  list  of  establishments  including — in  addition 
to  factories,  mills,  workshops,  and  stores — certain  other  places, 
such  as  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  boWling-alleys,  and 
theaters,  where  conditions  appear  to  warrant  such  exclusion. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  the  state  laWs  are  defective  in  that 
they  fail  to  cover  all  the  occupations  from  Which  children 
should  be  excluded.  In  fact,  the  rapidly  changing  industrial 
conditions  render  it  practically  impossible  to  draw  up  si  list  of 
occupations  that  will  be  complete  for  any  length  of  time,  even 
though  it  is  complete  at  the  time  the  law  is  enacted.  The  t^- 
dency  of  those  who  ire  experienced  in  drafting  child  labor  laws 
now  is  to  use  the  general  term  "  in  any  gainful  occupation,"  in- 
stead of  a  specified  list.  Agriculture  and  domestic  service  are, 
however,  frequently  exempted  from  this  general  prohibition. 

Recognizing  that  securing  protective  legislation  state  by 
state  was  likely  to  be  a  tedious  process,  which  would  restdt 
at  best  in  tmdesirable  diversity  of  standards,  opponents  of 
child  labor  have  of  recent  years  turned  to  federal  action. 
Accordingly,  in  1916  Congress  enacted  a  measure  which  for- 
bade the  transportation  in  interstate  commerce  of  the  products 
of  factories  in  which  children  tmder  fourteen  had  been  em- 
ployed, or  in  which  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  had 
worked  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  six  days  a  week  or  at 

'  ilie  five  states  named  in  the  preceding  footnote  had  in  1920  no  trdtd^ 
mUm  age  fof  employment  in  stores  except  the  restriction  imposed  dttfing 
school  hours  by  the  compulsory  education  law.  l^lorida  had  a  fourteed- 
year  limit  for  uu^tories,  but  a  twelve-year  limit  for  stores. 
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night.  The  same  prohibition  was  applied  to  products  of  mines 
empIojHng  children  under  sixteen.' 

One  day  before  the  act  was  to  have  gone  into  effect  a  per- 
manent injunction  was  secured  restraining  its  enforcement  in 
a  North  Carolina  court  district.  The  person  who  sued  out 
the  injtmction  was  a  poor  cotton-mill  operative  who  asked  not 
to  be  deprived  of  the  wages  of  his  two  boys.  He  was  repre- 
sented, however,  by  counsel  from  New  York  and  from  two 
North  Carolina  cities,  and  the  strongest  opposition  to  the 
measure  while  before  Congress  had  come  from  southern  mill- 
owners.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  which  the 
matter  was  appealed,  held  the  law  unconstitutional  as  an 
undue  extension  of  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.* 

Undeterred  by  this  reverse,  the  friends  of  child  labor  re- 
striction continued  their  efforts.  In  19 19  Congress  again 
enacted  the  protective  standards  which  had  been  temporarily 
overthrown  two  years  earlier.  Instead  of  seeking  enforce- 
ment through  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  the 
act  was  this  time  based  on  the  taxing  power.  That  is,  a  pro- 
hibitive tax  of  10  per  cent,  was  levied  on  the  annual  net  profits 
of  any  concern  which  employed  children  in  violation  of  the 
standards  named.  The  same  North  Carolina  federal  district 
judge  who  enjoined  the  enforcement  of  the  earlier  statute  de- 
clared the  second  measure  also  tuiconstitutional,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1920  the  case  was  again  before  the  federal  Supreme 
Court.  As  the  "power  to  tax"  has  repeatedly  been  held  to 
include  the  "power  to  destroy,"  it  appeared  probable  that  the 
court  would  uphold  the  new  act.  In  so  doing  it  would  merely 
be  sanctioning  the  same  method  for  protecting  children  against 
premature  or  excessive  labor  that  has  already  been  upheld 
for  protecting  bankers  against  undue  inflation  of  the  currency, 
dairy  farmers  against  attractively  colored  oleomargarine,  and 
workers  in  the  match  industry  against  phosphorus  poisoning.' 


^  United  States,  C.  432,  64th  Congress,  ist  session. 

"  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart,  247  U.  S.  251,  38  Sup.  Ct.  529  (1918). 

*  Even  if  laws  are  declared  unconstitutional,  competent  observers  be- 
lieve that  the  rise  of  a  more  far-sighted  and  scientific  spirit  among  south- 
ern industrial  managers,  and  especially  the  spread  of  ox|[anization  amone 
the  mill  population,  will  soon  bring  to  an  end  the  more  flagrant  abuses  ol 
child  labor.  See,  for  instance,  Broadus  Mitchell,  "The  End  of  Child 
Labor,"  The  Survey,  August  23,  1919,  pp.  747-750. 
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One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference  which  convened  at  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  October,  1919,  was  the 
adoption  of  a  draft  convention  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  diildren  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  industrial  under- 
takings. Because  of  the  low  state  of  industrial  standards  in 
Japan  and  India,  these  countries  were  given  considerable  time 
for  adjusting  themselves  to  the  new  requirements. 

The  fact  that  so  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
decade  in  the  enactment  of  child  labor  legislation,  and  that 
the  fourteen-year  limit  has  been  so  generally  established, 
especially  for  factory  work,  does  not  mean  that  premature 
employment  of  children  is  eradicated.  There  is  serious  danger 
that  since  the  most  sensational  stages  in  the  fight  against 
child  labor  have  passed,  public  opinion  will  become  apathetic 
and  not  perceive  the  inadequacies  of  laws  that  may  have  at 
one  time  been  a  great  step  in  advance,  Unfortimately  most 
of  the  laws  bear  the  scars  of  conflicts  with  short-sighted  legis- 
lators as  well  as  with  powerful  interests  who  either  looked  upon 
the  employment  of  children  as  necessary  to  their  prosperity 
or  considered  prohibitive  legislation  an  encroachment  on 
their  business  rights.  Exemptions — chief  of  which  has  been 
the  exemption  of  the  "poor  widow's"  child  and  children  of 
"dependent  parents,"  a  relic  of  the  days  of  the  Elizabethan 
poor  law — ^have  been  the  curse  of  child  labor  laws. 

In  addition  to  the  minimiun  age  of  fourteen  for  entrance 
to  general  factory  work,  many  states  set  a  limit  of  sixteen 
years  for  certain  more  dangerous  processes,  and  in  some 
states  an  additional  two  years'  maturity  is  required  for  en- 
trance to  a  number  of  extra-hazardous  occupations.  The 
first  group  of  occupations  may  include  such  employments  as 
the  cleaning  and  oiling  of  machinery,  the  adjusting  of  belts, 
the  operation  of  ntiachine  saws  or  of  stamping,  washing,  grind- 
ing, and  mixing  machines,  and  the  n:ianufacture  of  lead  prod- 
ucts or  of  compositions  containing  poisonous  adds,*  while  in 
the  second  group  is  work  in  mines,  at  blast  furnaces,  or  on 
railroads,  in  the  outside  erection  of  electric  wires,  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives.*    Some  states  have  established 

^  Connecticut,  Laws  191 1,  C.  123. 
'Arizona,  Revised  Statutes  1913,  Sec.  3127. 
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minimum  limits  as  high  as  eigtiteeti  or  even  twetity-oiie  for 
night  messenger  setvice  or  other  morally  dangerous  work.* 
A  growing  tendency  is  manifest  to  give  to  state  boards  of 
health  or  state  labor  departments  power  to  add  to  the  lists 
of  dangerous  and  extra-hazardous  employments.* 

Age  restrictions  for  entrance  to  dangerous  occupatiotis  have 
been  repeatedly  upheld  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power,* 
and  in  some  states  illegal  employment  of  a  child  deprives  the 
employer  of  the  defenses  of  asstunption  of  risk*  and  con- 
tributory negligence.*  The  provision  empowering  health 
authorities  and  others  to  extend  tht  lists  of  prohibited  occupa- 
tions for  children  of  certain  ages  has  been  held  not  to  be  ati 
unwarranted  delegation  of  legislative  authority.* 

All  the  important  countries  of  Europe  possess  similar  grad- 
uated restrictions  upon  engaging  in  remxuierative  etnploy- 
ment  at  too  extreme  youth,  and  the  principle  of  adding  to  the 
lists  of  prohibited  occupations  by  administrative  authorities 
is  well  established.  Frequently,  also,  the  authorities  are  per- 
mitted to  allow  exemptions  from  the  application  of  the  laws.' 

A  serious  shortcoming  of  mo^t  of  our  child  labor  laws  Is 
their  failure  to  deal  adequately  with  child  labor  on  city 
streets.  We  have  more  or  less  thoroughly  prohibited  the  pre- 
mature employment  of  children  in  factories,  stores,  and  other 
places,  but  have  inconsistently  allowed  boys  and  girk  of  ten- 
der years  to  be  exposed  to  perhaps  a  worse  moral  and  physical 
environment  in  vending  newspapers,  gums,  and  other  articles 
on  the  streets,  without  sufficient  regulation.  In  1920  only 
one  or  two  states,  as  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  had  the  same 
age  limit,  fourteen  years,  for  all  street  trades  as  for  other  em- 
ployment.    Several  states  have  a  fourteen-year  limit  for  boot- 


*  New  York,  for  instance,  has  a  twenty-one  year  minimum  for  night 
messenger  service  (Laws  1910,  C.  342). 

'As  in  Massachusetts,  Laws  1913,  C.  831,  Sees.  4,  6. 

» Lenahan  9,  Pittston  Coal  Mining  Co.,  218  Pa.  311,  67  Atl.  642  (1907). 

*  Sterling  v.  Union  Carbide  Co.,  142  Mich.  284,  105  N.  W.  755  (1905). 

*  Strafford  v.  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  238  111.  371,  S7  N.  E.  358 

(1909). 

*  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis  R.  Co.  v.  Lyons,  155  Ky.  396, 

159  s.  w.  971  (1913)- 

'  For  extended  discussions  of  this  matter  see  Bulletins  No.  80  and  89  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  on  "Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners 
in  Great  Britain  "  and  "  Child  Labor  Legislation  in  Europe,^'  respectively. 
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blacking  and  peddling,  and  a  twelve-year  limit  for  newsboys. 
So  far  only  about  half  the  states  '  have  passed  laws  regulating 
the  employment  of  children  in  street  trades,  and  in  these  the 
prevailing  age  limit  for  newsboys  is  twelve  years.  Because 
of  the  additional  moral  danger  to  girls  the  age  limit  for  them 
is  usually  four  or  six  years  higher  than  for  boys. 

Suggestions  have  frequently  been  made  that  a  uniform  age 
limit  for  all  regular  gainful  occupations  is  not  scientific,  as 
some  children  are  more  mature  and  fit  to  work  at  thirteen  years 
of  age  than  others  are  at  fifteen.  No  practical  method  has 
yet  been  found,  however,  of  determining  the  physiological 
age  of  children,  and  the  age  limit  will  probably  always  prove 
the  most  satisfactory  standard.  The  purpose  of  the  minimum 
age  is  to  prevent  improper  toil  before  the  child  has  passed 
the  most  fonnative  period  of  adolescence,  and  also  to  give 
the  child  a  chance  for  a  necessary  minimum  of  education. 
Recent  scientific  studies  of  the  physical  effects  of  modem  in- 
dustry on  children,  and  recent  investigations  ^  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  in  industry,  indicate  that  the  fourteen- 
year  limit  is  not  adequate  in  either  of  the  above  respects. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  more  advanced  states  to 
eliminate  all  children  tuider  sixteen  from  industry.  Ohio  has 
had  for  several  years  a  fifteen-year  limit  for  boys  and  a  six- 
tew-year  limit  for  girls.  A  law  with  a  fifteen-year  minimum 
age  limit  was  passed  in  Michigan,*  chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Employers'  Association  of  Detroit.  Industries  of  the 
best  type  are  finding  that  children  under  sixteen  do  not  pay. 
Organized  labor,  also,  has  taken  a  determined  stand  for  the 
sixteen-year  nfunimum  age  dtuing  the  months  in  which  the 
public  schools  are  in  session,  and  for  a  sixteen-year  compulsory 


^  In  1920  legislation  on  this  subject  was  found  in  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Colcnndo,  DeUware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Nevaida,  New  Hampshire,  New 

{ersey,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  Rliode  Island, 
f  tah,  Virginia,  Wisconsin.    In  Nevada  the  law  merely  makes  children  in 
street  employment  subject  to  the  control  of  the  juvemle  courts. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Child  Labor  Bulletin,  Vol.  I,  No.  i,  "Child  Labor  and 
Education";  United  States  Bureau  oC  Education,  Btdletin  jqjj,  No.  /p. 
"German  Industrial  Education  and  Its  Lesson  for  the  United  States, 
Holmes  Beckwitb;  Seattle  Children  in  School  and  in  Industry,  published 
in  191 5  by  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  Board  of  School  Directors. 

*  Michigan,  Laws  191 5,  No.  255. 
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education  limit.  Educators  are  generally  accepting  this  as 
the  standard  that  miL<:t  eventually  be  adopted. 

(6)  Physical  Requirements.  While  it  may  be  impracticable 
to  substitute  a  physiological  for  the  ordinary  chronological 
age  test,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  physical  development  as 
well  as  age  should  determine  the  child's  eligibility  for  em- 
ployment. So  far  state  laws  have  not  designated  any  stand- 
ard physical  reqtdrements,  but  have  merely  contained  the 
rather  meaningless  provision  that  children  must  be  physically 
fit.  A  physical  examination  of  all  applicants  for  certificates 
was  in  1920  reqtdred  by  some  dozen  leading  states.^  In  sev- 
eral other  states  the  official  granting  employment  certificates  is 
authorized  to  ask  for  the  physical  examination  of  the  appli- 
cant if  he  considers  him  of  doubtful  health  and  strength. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  definite  standards  these  examinations 
depend  for  their  value  almost  entirely  on  the  physician  who 
happens  to  make  them.  In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  the 
physical  examination  of  applicants  for  certificates  is  well 
standardized.  Blanks  are  used  in  the  examination  of  each 
child  which  include  not  only  the  height  and  weight,  but  a 
test  of  the  eyesight  and  hearing,  and  an  examination  of  the 
condition  of  the  teeth,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  throat,  and  nostrils, 
and  the  general  physical  condition.  The  same  blanks  are 
used  throughout  the  state,  but  in  smaller  towns  they  are  usually 
very  poorly  filled  out. 

If  the  ph3rsical  examination  is  to  be  a  real  test  of  the  child's 
fitness,  the  medical  examiner  must  know  the  prospective  place 
of  emplo3rment  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and 
processes  in  the  various  industries  in  which  children  are  em- 
ployed. Under  the  English  law,  accordingly,  the  certifying 
surgeon  must  examine  the  child  in  the  factory  where  he  is 
entering  employment,  and  if  the  child  changes  emplo3rment  he 
must  be  re-examined  in  the  same  manner.*  Wherever  medical 
examination  of  children  in  the  public  schools  is  extensively 
developed,  the  records  of  the  child's  ph3rsical  progress  should 


^  Connecticat,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Marvland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
New  Haim)shire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island.  Tiie  Massachusetts  act  (Laws  1906,  C.  502)  was  the  first  of  this 
type. 

*  Factory  and  workshop  act,  1901  (i  £dw.  7,  C.  22,  Sec.  64  (3}.) 
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be  kept  in  such  form  that  they  can  be  compared  with  the 
examination  at  the  time  the  child  proposes  to  leave  school. 
In  .smaller  cities  the  simplest  arrangement  is  for  the  school 
medical  examiner  to  make  the  examinations  of  children  apply- 
ing for  certificates.  In  New  York  state,  where  certificates  are 
issued  by  the  boards  of  health  instead  of  by  the  public  schools, 
the  examinations  are,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  made  by  the 
health  oflScers,  or  tmder  their  supervision,  and  there  is  seldom 
any  cooperation  with  the  school  examiners. 

A  single  examination  at  the  time  of  application  for  em- 
ployment certificates  will  not,  however,  even  when  it  has  been 
put  on  a  more  scientific  basis  than  at  present,  be  sufficient 
protection  for  the  health  of  working  children.  In  order  that 
children  may  not  be  injured  by  the  work  they  do,  examina- 
tions must  be  repeated  periodically.  New  York  has  recog- 
nized this  fact  by  establishing  a  corps  of  medical  examiners 
under  the  department  of  l^bor,  who  have  authority  to  exam- 
ine children  in  any  industry,  and  on  their  recommendation 
the  employment  certificate  of  any  child  found  to  be  unfit  for 
the  work  he  is  doing  is  canceled.  This  provision  will  prob- 
ably be  embodied  in  the  laws  of  other  states  as  public  opinion 
gradually  comes  to  realize  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the 
child's  health  after  he  has  entered  industry  in  the  same  way 
as  is  now  being  done  to  a  large  extent  up  to  the  time  that  he 
leaves  school. 

(c)  Educational  Requirements.  Merely  to  compel  the  child 
to  go  to  school  tmtil  it  is  fourteen  years  of  age  does  not  guar- 
antee the  attainment  of  any  definite  minimum  of  education. 
Hence  a  ntunber  of  states  forbid  the  employment  of  children 
who  do  not  come  up  to  certain  standards  of  knowledge. 
These  standards,  however,  vary  considerably.  About  half 
the  states  require  only  that  applicants  for  employment  certif- 
icates be  able  to  read  and  write  English.  Illinois  requires  liter- 
acy, but  not  necessarily  in  English.  Several  states  require 
the  attainment  of  certain  grades  in  the  public  schools,  or 
equivalent  instruction.  Completion  of  the  eighth  grade  is 
now  the  standard  in  nearly  half  the  states. 

Several  states  require  attendance  at  school  for  a  minimum 
period  either  during  the  year  previous  to  the  birthday  at  which 
the  child  becomes  old  enough  to  go  to  work,  or  during  the 
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year  previous  to  the  time  the  certificate  is  issued.  This 
required  period  of  attendance  may  vary  from  the  entire 
school  3rear  to  twelve  weeks  of  less.  Instruction  in  certain 
specified  subjects,  usually  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geograr 
phy,  and  arithmetic  through  common  fractions,  is  required  in 
some  stated. 

The  provision  that  children  who  have  been  granted  "work- 
ing papers"  but  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  attend 
school  unless  regularly  employed  is  common,  but  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  its  enforcement.  Once  an  employment 
certificate  has  been  secured  the  child  is  usually  forgotten  by 
the  school  authorities,  unless  the  law  requires  that  the  certifi- 
cate be  sent  direct  to  the  employer  and  returned  by  him  to 
the  issuing  office  when  the  diild's  employment  terminates, 
the  certificate  at  no  time  becoming  the  property  of  the  child. 
The  principal  benefit  of  such  a  provision  is  that  it  tends  to 
check  children  from  leaving  School  to  enter  temporary  "  bUnd 
alley"  jobs. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  diild  under  sixteen  who  drifts 
from  one  dull,  monotonous  job  to  another  is  wasted,  as  iBia: 
as  education  and  training  are  concerned.  Consequently  the 
completion  of  the  eighth  grade  seems  little  enough  schooling 
to  require  of  children  who  go  to  work  under  sixteen. 

(d)  Special  Problems  in  Enforcing  Restrictions  on  Child  Labor. 
Difficult  as  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  to  place  comprehensive 
child  labor  laws  on  the  statute  books,  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  build  up  their  effective  administration. 

The  principal  agencies  for  the  enforcement  of  child  labor 
laws  are  the  departments  of  labor,  the  school  authorities,  and 
in  some  states  the  boards  of  health.  Probation  officers  and 
private  child  welfare  agencies  may  sometimes  aid.  In  some 
states  special  child  labor  inspectors  are  appointed;  in  fact, 
factory  inspection  has  usually  begun  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  child  labor  law  before  other  labor  legislation  wad  estab- 
lished. In  all  cftses,  howevet,  enforcement  rests  primarily 
with  the  factory  inspection  organizations. 

Few,  if  any,  states  have  art  adequate  Cdtps  of  inspectoniy* 
and  in  the  southern  states,  where  the  child  labor  problem  is 


*  See  .Chapter  IX,  "Administration/*  p.  451. 
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most  serious,  the  provision  for  enforcement  is  most  meager.^ 
The  experience  of  state  after  state  has  demonstitited  that 
without  official  inspection  child  labor  laws  are  dead  lett««. 

The  issuance  of  employment  certificates  is  the  first  step 
in  the  administration  of  the  .minimum  standards  for  entrance 
to  industry.  In  most  states  where  certificates  are  required 
they  are  issued  by  the  local  school  authorities.  In  New  York 
they  are  issued  by  the  boards  of  health,  which  has  proven 
very  unsatisfactory  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  as  the  health 
officers  are  for  the  most  part  poorly  paid  and  busy  with  their 
other  duties,  and  look  upon  the  issuing  of  certificates  as  a 
tedious  task  thrust  upon  them  without  compensation.  In  a 
very  few  states  no  employment  certificates  are  required,  the 
affidavit  of  the  parent  being  accepted  as  proof  of  age.*« 

Under  the  {M'evailing  method  of  issuance  through  the  school 
authorities  unifonnity  is  secured  by  the  use  of  standard  blanks 
throughout  the  state,  by  regular  monthly  or  more  frequent 
reports  either  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  to  the  state 
superintendent  of  education,  and  by  a  certain  amount  of 
centralize  supervision  on  the  part  of  these  officials.  This 
method  is  the  most  practical  b^use  the  school  office  is  the 
most  convenient  place  for  the  children  and  their  parents  to 
go  to  obtain  the  certificates ;  because  the  local  school  authority 
knows  the  child  through  his  record  or  through  personal  con- 
tact, and  thus  there  is  less  likely  to  be  falsification  in  regard 

^  In  North  Carolina  the  oonunissioner  of  labor  statistics  had,  until  I9l9t 
no  power  to  inspect  if  the  employer  chose  to  prevent  him.  In  Alabama 
the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law  has  been  entrusted  to  the  state 
prison  inspector,  who  must  divide  his  time  with  the  inspection  of  jails  and 
almshouses.  An  investigation  made  in  Mississippi  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  in  191 4  disclosed  in  nearly  every  factory  in  the  state 
wholesale  violations  of  the  law  passed  in  191 2,  which  by  way  of^enforce- 
ment  merely  provided  that  the  county  sheriffs  were  to  inspect  the  fac- 
tories "at  least  once  each  month,"  and  the  county  health  officers  to  in- 
spect "at  least  twice  each  year."  Only  two  of  these  local  officials  were 
found  who  had  ever  been  inside  the  places  they  were  supposed  to  inspect, 
and  not  ^.  ^gle  one  knew  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Those  who  had  paid 
any  attention  at  all  to  it  had  contented  themselves  with  naively  asking 
the  owner  of  the  mill  if  he  was  living  up  to  the  law.  (See  Cktld  Labor 
bulletin.  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  February,  loii,  "The  Majesty  of  the  Law  in 
Mississippi,"  Edward  N.  Clopper.)  Following  the  exposure  the  Missis- 
sippi legislators  finally  passed  a  law  providing  a  factory  inspector. 

<  In  191 5  there  were  seven  states  in  this  plafis..  By  1920  they  had  been 
reduced  to  two — Mississippi  and  Wyoming. 
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to  age;  and  because  the  local  school  authority  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  interested  in  keeping  the  child  in  school  and  will 
make  more  of  an  effort  to  point  out  the  inadvisability  of  al- 
lowing it  to  leave  for  some  temporary  and  unnecessary  em- 
ployment. The  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education 
law,  also,  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
child  labor  law  that  the  two  should  be  coordinated  under 
the  school  authorities  in  each  community.  The  same  sets 
of  records  are  necessary  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law.  The 
school  census,  the  record  of  the  child's  age  on  entering  school, 
and  its  progress  in  school  are  equally  important  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  both  laws.  Applicants  who  have  been  refused  employ- 
ment oertificates  should  be  reported  at  once  to  the  school  at- 
tendance department  in  order  that  they  may  be  returned  to 
school,  and  the  names  of  all  children  to  whom  certificates  have 
been  granted  should  be  reported  to  the  principals  of  the  schools. 
In  the  regulation  of  children's  work  in  street  trades,  badges  to 
be  worn  conspicuously  and  renewed  annually  have  been  found 
essential  to  enforcement,  and  the  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration rests  chiefly  with  the  educational  authorities. 

Cooperation  between  the  child  labor  inspectors  and  the 
schools  is  necessary  that  both  may  discharge  their  respon- 
sibility to  the  best  advantage  of  the  child.  A  careful  issuance 
of  employment  certificates  and  a  thorough  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  education  law  make  the  work  of  the  labor 
inspector  much  easier.  It  is  desirable,  furthermore,  that 
truant  officers  have  the  power  to  inspect  establishments  where 
children  are  employed,  and  they  should  be  the  local  represent- 
atives of  the  state  child  labor  inspectors,  reporting  to  them 
all  violations  and  aiding  them  in  getting  evidence  to  bring 
prosecutions.  The  actiial  presentation  of  evidence  in  the 
courts  should  always  be  done  by  the  state  inspector,  who  is 
free  from  local  pressure. 

The  important  provisions  of  what  has  been  called  a  model 
law  in  regard  to  employment  certificates  are  as  follows:^ 
No  child  imder  si:;teen  should  be  engaged  unless  the  child 
presents  to  the  employer  an  employment  certificate,  which 

^  Practically  the  provisions  of  the  Ohio  law  (General  Code,  1910,  Sees. 
7765-7771). 
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should  be  kept  on  file  during  the  child's  emplo3mient  and  re- 
turned to  the  issuing  office  when  the  emplo3mient  terminates. 
These  certificates  should  be  issued  only  by  the  local  super- 
intendent of  schools,  or  by  some  one  designated  by  him  in 
writing,  and  should  be  given  only  after  the  following  docu- 
ments have  been  received  and  placed  on  file: 

(i)  The  pledge  of  the  employer  that  he  expects  to  employ 
the  child  and  will  return  the  certificate  to  the  issuing  office 
as  soon  as  the  child  leaves  his  employ. 

(2)  The  child's  school  record,  stating  the  age,  ability  to 
read  and  write,  and  school  grade,  signed  by  the  principal  of 
the  school  that  the  child  last  attended. 

(3)  Evidence  of  age,  in  the  following  order:  (a)  birth  cer- 
tificate; {b)  baptismal  record  or  passport;  (c)  school  record 
or  other  documentary  evidence ;  (d)  in  the  absence  of  an3rthing 
else,  affidavit  of  the  parent,  with  one  or  two  disinterested 
citizens.  The  child  should  personally  appear  before  the  issu- 
ing officer  for  examination,  and  the  officer  should  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  child  is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  able  to 
read  and  write  English,  and  has  had  a  course  of  instruction 
equivalent  to  seven  yearly  grades  in  the  public  schools. 

(4)  A  certificate  from  the  school  physician,  board  of  health, 
or  a  licensed  ph3r5ician  appointed  by  the  board  of  education, 
in  the  order  named,  showing  that  the  child  is  physically  able 
to  do  the  work  for  which  it  is  to  be  employed. 

The  certificate  should  be  transmitted  by  the  issuing  officer 
to  the  employer,  and  should  not  at  any  time  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  child,  to  be  used  as  a  license  for  idleness.  The 
blanks  should  be  furnished  by  the  state  commissioner  of  labor, 
to  whom  should  be  sent  monthly  a  list  of  the  names  of  chil- 
dren for  whom  certificates  have  been  issued,  returned,  or  re- 
fused. Such  lists  should  give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  prospective  employers  and  the  nature  of  the  occupations 
in  which  the  children  intend  to  engage.  Factory  inspectors 
and  truant  officers  should  be  empowered  to  demand  that 
certificates  be  obtained  to  prove  the  age  of  children  apparently 
under  sixteen  who  claim  to  be  over  that  age.* 

^  The  federal  Children's  Bureau  publishes  from  time  to  time  thorough 
investigations  of  the  administmtion  of  child  labor  laws  in  various  states, 
pointing  out  the  strong  and  weakness  of  the  la^vSt 
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Even  more  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  enforcement  than 
for  uniformity  in  restrictions  on  child  labor,  federal  legislation 
is  needed.  The  plan  of  the  law  on  this  subject  enacted  by 
Congress  in  19 19  was  to  place  the  enforcement  in  the  hands 
of  the  federal  internal  revenue  office,  Whose  inspectors  Would 
be  free  from  local  bias  or  pressure.  The  work  of  these  in- 
spectors, it  is  believed  by  those  who  promoted  the  bill,  will 
not  obviate  the  need  of  state  factory  inspectors  or  of  interest 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  local  school  officials  and 
others,  but  it  will  support  the  local  authorities  and  aid  them 
in  resisting  any  influences  which  might  be  brought  to  beat 
to  prevent  them  from  prosecuting  for  violations.  Advocates 
of  the  measure  believe,  also,  that  the  federal  courts  will  be 
more  likely  to  find  against  a  man  who  violates  a  federal  law 
regarding  the  employment  of  children  than  the  local  courts 
fere  to  convict  for  violation  of  state  laws.  This  would  be  an 
important  gain,  because  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing 
for  the  state  factory  inspector  to  have  a  case  dismissed  by 
the  judge  after  the  most  careful  evidence  has  been  presented, 
merely  because  the  judge  does  not  see  that  any  great  injustice 
has  been  done  the  individual  child. 

For  the  better  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws  cooperation 
between  all  the  different  agencies  that  are  interested  is  es- 
sential. The  standards  which  have  been  and  will  be 
established  in  regard  to  the  entrance  of  childten  into  in- 
dustry will  never  be  thoroughly  enforced  tintil  the  problem 
of  administration  is  taken  up  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
and  persistence  which  have  marked  the  campaigns  for  legis- 
lation. 

6.  Women,  The  exclusion  of  women  from  various  branches 
of  industry  is  based  primarily  on  their  inherently  weaker  re- 
sistance to  certain  health  dangers,  and  sometimes  upon  motal 
grounds  or  upon  their  special  need  for  protection  at  certain 
periods,  as  just  before  and  after  childbirth.  Legislation  to 
this  end  is  much  less  extensively  developed  in  America  than 
in  Europe. 

(a)  Prohibited  Employments.  In  America  almost  all  laws 
forbidding  the  employment  of  women  in  designated  occupa- 
tions or  under  designated  conditions  relate  to  work  in  mines 
and  saloons.    Work  in  mines  is  forbidden  to  women  in  most 
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of  the  mining  state$,^  aod  work  in  saloons  (except  by  mem- 
bers of  the  family)  in  about  fifteen  states/  but  in  neither 
of  those  occupations  has  the  problem  of  female  labor  been  as 
serious  as  it  is  in  England  and  in  some  other  European  coun- 
tries where  similar  prohibitions  are  in  force.  In  addition,  a 
few  scattered  provisions  of  various  sorts  are  found.  Two  or 
three  states  have  forbidden  the  employment  of  women  in 
cleaning  moving  machinery.'  Arizona  forbids  the  work  of 
women  **  in  any  capacity  '*  in  which  they  must  remain  standing 
constantly,*  and  New  York  and  Ohio  forbid  women  to  oper* 
ate  certain  kinds  of  emery  and  other  polishing  wheels.*  New 
York  also  forbids  the  employment  of  women  coremakers  in 
foundries  if  the  cores  are  baked  in  the  room  where  they  are 
made.* 

In  Europe  the  evil  effects  of  certain  kinds  of  work  are  mucri 
better  known  than  in  this  coimtry,  and  it  is  well  recognized 
that  even  the  most  careftil  regulation  of  working  conditions 
in  these  occupations  would  not  suffice  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
health  of  women  employed  therein.  Accordingly,  European 
legislation  forbids  the  work  of  women  in  a  fairly  wide  list  of 
occupations,  most  of  which  involve  the  presence  of  dusts, 
fumes,  vapors,  gases  or  substances  of  a  poisonous  or  clearly 
harmful  character.  Among  women  workers  in  white  lead, 
for  instance,  it  was  discovered  that  a  serious  derangement  of 
the  reproductive  organs  frequently  occurred,  and  that  the  per* 
centage  of  miscarriages  and  still-births  among  married  women 
was  exceedingly  high.  Therefore,  in  most  European  countries^ 
and  also  in  Argentina,  women  are  forbidden  to  work  in  the 
dangerous  processes  in  which  this  poison  is  used.  The  Inter** 
national  Liabor  Conference  of  19 19  recommended  the  exclusion 
of  women,  as  well  as  of  children  tmder  eighteen,  from  work  in 

^Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois,  In^BioA,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  PennsYlvania,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

'  Connecticut,  Id^ho,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Montana,  New  Hamp^re,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Texas,  l^tah, 
Vermont. 

'  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  West  Virginia. 

*  Arizona,  Revised  Statutes  1913,  Sec.  31 15. 

*  New  York,  Laws  1913,  C.  464;  Ohio,  General  Code  191Q9  Sec.  1027; 
15  (as  amended  by  Laws  19x1,  p.  428). 

*  New  York,  Laws  1913,  C.  464. 
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a  number  of  dangerous  lead  trades.  In  France  females  aie 
forbidden  even  to  enter  a  place  in  which  any  one  of  forty-six 
especially  dangerous  processes  is  carried  on,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  additional  occupations  are  forbidden  except  under 
special  protective  conditions.  Similar  lists  are  found  in  the 
more  important  European  countries  and  even  Spain,  long 
backward  in  social  legislation,  has  forbidden  the  emplo3rment 
of  women  and  minor  children  in  a  long  list  of  occupations. 
While  it  is  true  that  women  in  foreign  countries  often  engage 
in  work  done  only  by  men  in  this  country,  yet  many  women 
are  undoubtedly  at  work  here  in  industries  so  dangerous  to 
their  health  that  an  extension  of  prohibitory  legislation  is 
urgently  needed. 

(b)  Childbirth  Protection.  It  was  not  until  191 1  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  industrial  emplojrment  of  women  for  a 
stated  period  before  and  after  childbirth  became  the  subject 
of  legislation  in  America.  Such  statutes  were  passed  by 
Massachusetts  in  1911,  New  York  in  1912,  Connecticut  and 
Vermont  in  1913,  and  Missouri  in  1919.  The  Massachusetts 
act  is  a  representative  one.  It  forbids  "knowingly"  employ- 
ing any  woman  in  "a  manufacttuing,  mechanical,  or  mercan- 
tile establishment "  within  two  weeks  before  or  four  weeks  after 
childbirth.! 

The  desirability  of  such  additional  protection  for  working- 
women  at  the  time  of  childbirth  has  been  recognized  by  most 
Etu'opean  countries  and  by  several  outside  of  Europe.  The 
prohibited  period  is  generally  similar  to  that  f  oimd  in  America, 
from  two  to  four  weeks  before  and  from  four  to  six  or  eight 
weeks  after  confinement.  The  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence in  Washington  in  19 19  drew  up  a  draft  convention  pro- 
hibiting industrial  employment  of  women  for  six  weeks  after 
childbirth,  and  permitting  them  to  leave  work,  if  they  wished 
to,  six  weeks  before  confinement.  European  laws  are  rendered 
more  effective  than  the  American  by  their  frequent  connec- 
tion with  provisions  for  maternity  insurance.*  For  instance, 
under  the  German  system  of  health  insurance,  a  woman 
worker  is  paid  benefits  of  half-wages  for  two  weeks  before  and 
six  weeks  following  confinement,  or  longer  if  she  is  imable  to 

'  Massachusetts,  Laws  191 1,  C.  229. 
•  See  "Maternity  Insvirance,"  p.  422. 
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return  to  work  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Such  insurance  is 
needed  partly  to  make  up  for  the  income  loss  during  the  en- 
forced period  of  idleness,  and  may  also  be  an  important  aid  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  necessity  for  such  law  in 
effective  form  is,  however,  undoubtedly  less  in  this  country 
than  abroad,  where  the  employment  of  women  with  young 
children  is  much  more  frequent. 

c.  Men,  Legal  regulations  for  the  exclusion  of  men  from 
dangerous  employments  are  never  of  tmiversal  application, 
as  they  are  in  the  case  of  children  and  women,  but  are  limited 
to  certain  classes  or  groups  of  individuals  who  must  be  ex- 
cluded on  definite  grounds,  usually  ascertained  by  examina- 
tion. The  grounds  of  exclusion  may  be  either  physical  or 
technical.  Although  the  distinction  does  not  always  hold, 
ph3rsical  requirements  are  in  the  main  intended  to  protect 
the  worker  who  is  debarred,  while  in  the  case  of  technical 
qualifications  the  protection  of  fellow-workmen  or  of  the  gen- 
eral public  is  an  added  if  not  the  main  consideration.  Physi- 
cal qualifications,  also,  are  usually  concerned  with  health; 
technical  qualifications  with  safety. 

(a)  Physical  Qualifications.  Physical  qualifications  estab- 
lished by  law  are  of  four  kinds :  (i)  reasonable  inmiunity  from 
the  trade  malady  characteristic  of  the  employment;  (2)  free- 
dom from  a  trside  malady  contracted  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment; (3)  freedom  from  a  contagious  disease  which  might 
be  passed  on  to  other  workmen  or  to  consimiers  of  the  product; 
and  (4)  freedom  from  physical  defect  of  such  nattu*e  as  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  performance  of  duty.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  first  two  qualifications  look  toward  the  health 
of  the  workman  himself,  and  that  the  last  two  look  mainly 
toward  the  health  and  safety  of  other  persons. 

The  qualification  of  immunity  from  a  particular  occupational 
disease  was  found  in  1920  in  only  four  American  states,  but  is 
more  common  abroad.  The  New  York,*  New  Jersey,*  and 
Pennsylvania'  statutes  and  the  Massachusetts  administra- 
tive order  regulating  work  in  compressed  air  require  that  ap- 
plicants must  be  found  physically  qualified  by  a  physician 

*  New  York,  Laws  1909,  C.  291. 

•  New  Jersey^  Laws  1914,  C.  121. 

'  Pennsylvaiua,  Laws  1917,  No.  364. 
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paid  by  the  employer,  and  these  laws  al^  exclude  perawis 
addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants.  Ill  Europe 
examinations  for  entrance  to  compressed-aif  work  are  re- 
quired in  France  and  in  Holland,  the  latter  country  specify- 
ing a  long  list  of  ailments,  such  as  obesity,  heart  of  lung  dis- 
^aseSi  atid  affections  of  the  nose  and  ears,  any  one  of  which 
debars  from  the  work.  Austria  bars  from  work  in  paper-mQIs 
all  workers  with  open  wounds,  persons  with  delicate  respira- 
toty  organs,  and  consumptives.  Still  more  common  is  the 
requirement  of  a  medical  certificate  of  fitness  as  a  condition 
of  entering  the  more  dangerous  lead  trades,  which  is  found  in 
Austria,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia.  Ger- 
many specifically  prohibits  the  employment  in  these  trades  of 
applicants  with  lung,  kidney,  Or  stomach  trouble,  a  generally 
weak  constitution,  or  an  addiction  to  alcohol;  France,  of 
those  who  exhibit  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  ot  of  any 
complaint  likely  to  be  dangerously  aggravated  by  plumbism. 
Belgium  also  forbids  the  employment  of  alcoholics  in  the 
white  lead,  lead  oxide,  or  lead  paint  trades. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  merely  debarring  from  entrance 
to  an  unhealthy  trade  those  demonstrably  susceptible  to  its 
dangers  is  insufficient  protection.  The  worker's  real  power  of 
resistance  to  a  specific  hazard  often  cannot  be  determined 
until  he  has  been  exposed  to  it,  and  if  he  begins  to  show 
symptoms  of  succumbing  he  cannot  be  too  quickly  removed. 
Hence  arises  the  necessity  for  the  second  qualification,  free- 
dom from  a  trade  malady  contracted  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment. 

Most  common  occupational  diseases  are  of  such  slow  in- 
ception that  a  capable  physician  can  detect  them  in  the  early 
stages  before  their  cumulative  effects  have  become  serious. 
To  make  sure,  therefore,  that  the  originally  healthy  employee 
is  in  fact  successfully  resisting  the  risk  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, the  initial  examination,  when  it  id  given,  must  be 
supplemented  by  periodical  re-examinatiofts  at  intervals  grad- 
uated fecfcording  to  the  degree  of  risk.  Sometimes  periodic 
examinations  are  required  even  when  there  are  no  restrictions 
upon  entrance  to  the  trade. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  monthly  examinations  requH^ 
under  the  ''lead  laws"  of  the  important  lead-fusing  states. 
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The  OJiio  *  ^nd  Pennsylvania  *  laws  apply  to  the  manufacture 
of  certain  of  the  more  poisonous  lead  salts,  such  as  white 
lead,  red  lead,  ^d  arsenate  of  lead  (Paris  green),  while  the  later 
New  Jersey  •  statute  covers  also  the  ipanufacture  of  pottery, 
tiles,  or  porcelain-enameled  sanitary  ware  in  so  far  as  lead  is 
used. 

In  all  three  of  these  states  the  physician  who  discovers  a 
case  of  lead  poisoning  n^ust  report  it  not  only  to  the  state 
departments  of  labor  and  of  health,  but  also  to  the  employer, 
who  after  five  days  must  not  continue  the  "leaded"  employee 
in  a  dangerous  process  nor  return  him  thereto  without  a 
physician's  written  permit/ 

Provision  for  regular  re-examination  is  also  found  in  the 
three  American  compressed-air  laws  already  mentioned.  Under 
these  the  examination  must  be  repeated  after  the  first  half- 
day's  work,  on  returning  to  work  after  ten  days'  absence 
from  any  catise,  and  after  three  months'  continuous  employ- 
ment, and  workmen  who  have  ceased  to  be  qualified  must 
be  excluded. 

In  the  more  dangerous  lead  trades  workers  are  subject  to 
regular  examination  in  nearly  all  European  countries.  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  moreover,  require  examinations  both  in 
alkali  chrome  works,  where  corrosions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane are  common,  and  in  rubber  vulcanizing  works,  where 
there  is  danger  from  the  noxious  gas  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Prance  requires  similar  examinations  in  compressed-air  work. 
The  frequency  of  examination  varies  from  once  a  week  in 
the  British  white  lead  industry,  to  every  six  months  among 
German  painters,  although  once  a  month,  as  in  the  American 
lead  trades,  is  the  most  tisual  period.  In  the  Netherlands 
stone  masons  are  entitled  to  medical  examination  at  the  em- 
ployer's expense  once  a  year.  In  order  that  the  advantages 
of  cumulative  experience  may  not  be  lost,  a  factory  record  of 
the  results  of  medical  examinations,  especially  if  they  result 

*  Ohio,  Laws  1913,  p.  819.  •  Pennsylvania,  Laws  1913,  No.  851. 
'  New  Jersey^  Laws  1914,  C.  162. 

*  Similar  laws  in  Illinois  (Laws  191 1,  p.  330)  and  Missouri  (Laws  1913, 
p.  A02)  cover  wider  ranees  of  related  industries,  including  zinc  smelting 
ai^d  work  with  arsenic,  orass,  mercury,  and  phosphorus,  but  do  not  re- 
quire the  removad  from  danger  of  workmen  who  show  symptoms  of  the 
resultant  diseases. 
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in  findings  of  disease,  is  nearly  always  required,  and  must 
usually  be  kept  by  the  ejcamining  physician.^ 

The  third  physical  qualification,  absence  of  contagious  dis- 
ease, is  applied  occasionally  in  bakeshops  '  and  in  other  food 
establishments,'  while  the  foiuth,  freedom  from  phjrsical  de- 
fect which  might  interfere  with  proper  performance  of  duty, 
is  mentioned  in  a  few  states  which  require  an  examination 
of  railroad  employees  for  color-blindness  or  other  defective 
sight.* 

(b)  Technical  Qtujlifications,  Par  more  numerous  than  the 
examinations  to  test  an  adult  workman's  fitness  for  a  given 
occupation  upon  physical,  or  health,  grounds,  are  those  re- 
quired in  nearly  all  states  for  the  licensing  of  men  to  carry 
on  certain  trades  after  a  test  of  experience,  skill,  or  general 
education.  Laws  for  the  examination  and  registration  of 
barbers,*  horseshoers,*  plumbers,^  electricians,®  moving-picture 
machine  operators,*  chauffeurs,^®  railroad,"  street-car,"  and 
steamboat "  employees,  elevator  operators,"  and  even  aero- 
nauts," are  designed  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 

^  In  Germany  this  record  is  called  a  "control  book,"  and  must  con- 
tain the  name  of  the  person  keeping  it,  first  and  last  name,  address  and 
age  of  each  workman,  date  of  his  entering  and  leaving  the  employment, 
date  and  nature  of  his  illness,  date  of  his  recovery,  name  of  the  factcxy 
physician,  and  dates  and  results  of  the  medical  examinations.  The  em- 
ployer is  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  record,  and  must  show  it 
to  the  factory  or  medical  inspector  on  demand.  The  Austrian  health 
register  goes  into  even  more  detail. 

'  See,  for  instance,  Connecticut,  General  Statutes  1902,  Sec.  2570. 

*  Maryland,  Laws  191 4,  C.  678,  Sec.  i  (e). 

*  For  example,  Ohio,  General  Code  1910,  Sec.  12548. 
^  Pound  in  1920  in  fifteen  states. 

*  Pound  in  1920  in  four  states  and  in  Hawaii.  These  laws  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional  in  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Washington^  as 
unduly  interfering  with  a  calling  not  requiring  r^;ulation  on  grounds  of 
public  health  and  comfort. 

7  Pound  in  1920  in  twenty-four  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Porto  Rico. 

*  Pound  in  1920  in  three  states. 

"  Pound  in  1920  in  six  states. 

^^  Found  in  1920  in  twenty-three  states  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"  Pound  in  1920  in  seventeen  states. 

"Pound  in  1920  in  only  three  states — Louisiana,  New  York,  and 
Washington. 

"  Pound  in  1920  in  the  United  States,  eight  states,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

"  Found  in  1920  in  Minnesota  alone. 

"  Found  in  1920  in  the  one  state  of  Connecticut,  Laws  191 1,  C.  86. 
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Kc,  and  need  only  be  mentioned.*  More  closely  related  to  the 
subject  are  technical  examinations  for  miners  and  for  firemen 
and  engineers  in  charge  of  stationary  boilers. 

Statutes  requiring  the  examination  and  registration  or 
licensing  of  certain  classes  of  coal  mine  employees  exist  in 
practically  all  of  the  important  mining  states.*  Managers, 
foremen  or  bosses,  fire  bosses,  mine-examiners,  and  hoisting 
engineers  are  the  employees  for  whom  licenses  are  usually 
required,  but  some  of  the  newer  laws  cover  all  miners,  each  of 
whom,  however,  is  allowed  one  tmlicensed  apprentice.*  Can- 
didates must  present  affidavits  attesting  their  good  character 
and  sobriety,  must  have  a  specified  number  of  years'  experi- 
ence, must  be  residents  of  the  state,  and  must  pass  the  exami- 
nation prescribed  by  an  examining  board.  The  increase  of 
foreign-bom  workmen  among  the  miners  is  reflected  by  the 
growing  number  of  states  which  require  ability  to  read  and 
speak  English.*  A  fee  ranging  from  $i  to  $s  is  charged  for 
the  examination  and  license.  The  examining  boards  are  com- 
posed of  from  three  to  five  men,  one  of  whom  is  usually  a 
state  mine  inspector,  the  others  being  miners  and  mine- 
owners  or  superintendents  in  equal  number. 

Finally,  in  a  number  of  states  ^  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia no  one  may  serve  as  fireman  or  engineer  in  connection  with 
a  stationary  boiler  who  has  not  been  found  qualified  by  a 
state  or  local  examining  board.  Moral  character  and  tem- 
perate habits,  one  to  three  years*  experience,  and  a  minimum 
age  limit  are  specified  in  a  few  instances,  and  the  license  is 
generally  revokable  for  negligence,  intoxication,  or  violation 
of  law  or  regulations. 

Because  they  fear  loss  of  emplojrment  if  f oimd  to  be  suffer- 

^  Similar  in  intent  is  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  order  of 
191 7,  fixing  standards  of  technical  sldll  for  bricklayers  as  a  prerequisite 
for  giving  a  certificate  to  apprentices  in  the  trade. 

'  Such  statutes  existed  in  1920  in  the  fifteen  states  of  Alabama,  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

*  Illmois,  Laws  19 13,  p.  438,  Sec.  i. 

*  See,  for  example,  Kentucky,  Laws  191 4,  C.  79,  Art.  XVI,  Sec.  i. 

*  In  1920  licenses  for  stationary  firemen  and  engineers  (exclusive  of 
those  in  mines)  were  required  in  the  eleven  states  of  Georgia,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  Many  cities  also  require  licenses  under 
city  ordinances. 

23 
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ing  from  some  disqualifying  ailment,  workmen  have  at  times 
protested  £^ainst  medical  examinations  conducted  by  the  em- 
ployer. Aside  from  possible  abuse  of  such  information,  how- 
ever»  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  workman  through 
exclusion  or  timely  removal  from  a  disease-breeding  occupation 
would  outweigh  the  hardship  due  to  temporary  loss  of  wages 
while  awaiting  recovery  or  securing  other  work.  Even  the 
wage  loss,  when  exclusion  is  due  to  illness,  can  be  in  lai^ge  part 
taken  care  of  by  the  extension  of  workmen's  compensation 
to  embrace  occupational  diseases  and  by  the  institution  of 
systems  of  universal  health  insurance.  ^  For  the  physician,  also, 
the  practice  of  examining  large  bodies  of  men  at  the  place  of 
employment  will  lead  to  added  insight  into  the  trade  causes 
of  disease,  an  insight  which  unfortimately  is  as  yet  only 
rudimentary.  In  any  compulsory  system  of  medical  exami- 
nation the  physician  should  be  employed  by  the  state. 


{2)  Prohibition  of  Substances  or  Instrumenis 

The  most  notable  example  of  the  application  of  the  method 
of  prohibition  to  a  dangerous  substance  is  the  world-wide 
banishing  of  poisonous  phosphorus  from  the  match  industry. 
Within  eleven  years  after  the  commercial  introduction  of  the 
phosphorus  match  in  182  7  the  disease  known  as  '*  phossy  jaw, " 
or  phosphorus  necrosis,  was  attracting  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment investigators.  Various  efforts  to  eliminate  the  disease 
by  regulation  having  signally  failed,  Finland  in  1872  forbade 
the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  match  factories,  and  similar 
action  was  taken  by  Denmark  in  1874.  In  France,  where 
match-making  is  a  government  monopoly,  the  profits  from  the 
industry  were  wiped  out  by  sickness  and  death  claims  until 
a  harmless  substitute  was  discovered  and  the  dangerous  in- 
gredient prohibited  in  1897.  Other  cotmtries  followed,  and  in 
1906,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  eliminating  poisonous  phos- 
phorus in  countries  with  an  important  export  trade,  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  Labor  Legislation  secured  an  inter- 
national conference  at  Berne  which  resulted  in  1906  in  the 


*  See  "Health  Insurance,"  p.  415. 
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unique  expedient  of  an  international  convention  *  providing 
for  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  importation, 
or  sale  of  matches  made  from  white  phosphorus.  This  treaty 
was  signed  at  once  by  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland,  and  a  few 
years  later  by  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  numerous  colonies.* 
Canada  and  Mexico  also,  without  becoming  signatories  to  the 
treaty,  have  prohibited  the  poisonous  substance  in  the  match 
industry.  A  recommendation  that  nations  which  had  not 
yet  done  so  should  adhere  to  this  Berne  convention  was 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Conference  at  Washington 
in  19x9. 

In  the  United  States  the  question  was  first  given  national 
prominence  in  19 lo  by  the  report  of  a  federal  investigation.' 
Two  years  later,  in  April,  1912,  Congress  placed  a  prohibitory 
tax  of  2  cents  a  hundred  on  matches  containing  white  phos- 
phorus, and  prohibited  their  import  or  export.*  The  power  of 
internal  revenue  taxation  which  Congress  had  previously  exer- 
cised for  the  benefit  of  bankers  and  fanners  was  thus  for  the 
first  time  used  for  protecting  the  health  of  wage-earners. 

Against  only  one  other  industrial  substance — ^lead — ^has 
the  drastic  method  of  prohibition  been  invoked,  and  in  this 
case  the  prohibitory  legislation  is  found  only  in  Europe. 
Austria  was  first  to  act,  forbidding  in  1908  the  use  of  lead  in 
aU  paints,  colors,  or  cement  used  for  interior  work,  and  the 
same  year  the  Swiss  administrative  departments  were  ordered 
to  forbid  the  use  of  white  lead  in  painting  carried  on  in  their 
behalf.  The  most  thoroughgoing  action  in  this  regard,  how- 
ever, has  been  taken  by  France,  which  in  1909  declared  that 
after  July  20,  1914,  the  use  of  **  white  lead,  of  linseed  oil  mixed 
with  lead,  and  of  all  specialized  products  containing  white 
lead,  will  be  forbidden  in  all  painting,  no  matter  of  what 
nature,  carried  on  by  working  painters  either  on  the  outside 

*  For  text  of  this  convention  see  Bulleiin  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  Vol.  I,  1906,  pp.  275-276. 

*  For  complete  list  see  table.  Bulletin  of  the  International  Labor  Office, 
Vol.  VII,  19 1 2,  following  p.  503. 

*  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  BuUetin  No.  86,  January,  1910, 
"Phosphorus  Poisoning  in  the  Match  Industry,"  John  B.  Andrews, 
pp.  31-146. 

♦United  States,  Laws  1911-1912,  C.  75. 
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or  on  the  inside  of  buildings."  ^  Belgitim,  France,  and  Ger- 
many also  forbid  the  removal  of  lead  paint  by  any  dry  rub- 
bing or  scraping  process. 

A  few  prohibitions  apply  not  to  substances,  but  to  instru- 
ments of  work.  One  of  these  is  contained  in  the  Massachusetts 
statute  intended  to  protect  textile  mill  operatives  from  "the 
kiss  of  death."  This  law,  in  order  to  prevent  the  transfer 
from  worker  to  worker  of  tuberculosis  and  other  infections, 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  form  of  shuttle  "in  the  use  of  which 
any  part  of  the  shuttle  or  any  thread  is  put  in  the  mouth  or 
touched  by  the  lips  of  the  operator."  *  Contagious  diseases 
among  glass-blowers  are  guarded  against  in  Prance  and  Portu- 
gal by  prohibitions  against  the  use  by  more  than  one  person 
of  the  same  blowpipe. 

3.  Regulation 

The  method  of  regulation,  in  the  prevention  of  occupational 
accident  and  disease,  as  in  other  social  problems,  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  toleration  within  limits.  The  majority  of  the 
people  may  believe  that  certain  dangerous  machines  or  proc- 
esses are  so  necessary  a  part  of  our  industrial  life  that  their 
prohibition  is  at  present  imdesirable  or  at  least  impracticable. 
In  dealing  with  industrial  accidents  and  diseases  the  adoption 
of  this  principle  leads  in  the  vforkrplaces  to  the  installation  of 
machine  guards,  fire-escapes,  dust  and  fume  removal  systems, 
separate  wash-rooms  and  eating-rooms;  and  for  the  work- 
people  to  the  limitation  of  working  hours.  As  the  latter  point 
has  been  considered  in  the  chapter  on  "Hours  of  Labor" 
only  the  regulation  of  work-places  need  be  treated  here. 

Furnishing  a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to  work  is  plainly 
the  duty  of  the  employer,  and  was  so  recognized  under  the 
common  law  and  by  the  employers*  liability  statutes.  Not 
all  industrial  managers,  however,  are  equally  watchful  and 


^  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  BuUetin  No,  QSt  July,  191 1»  P*  180. 

'  Massachusetts,  Laws  191 1,  C.  281.  A  similar  statute  was  enacted  in 
Khode  Island  (Laws  1918,  C.  1632;,  while  Connecticut  (Laws  1919,  C. 
27)  sought  to  accomplish  the  same  hygienic  object  by  requiring  mill 
operators  to  furnish  weavers  with  apphances  making  it  unnecessary  to 
touch  thread  or  shuttle  with  the  Ups, 
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energetic,  even  if  all  were  eqtially  alive  to  their  social  respon* 
sibility  in  the  matter,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  need  of  stand- 
ards, drafted  and  enforced  by  public  authority,  which  will 
throw  about  the  work-people  the  necessary  protection.  So 
diversified  are  the  various  branches  of  industry  and  the  acd- 
dent  and  disease  hazards  in  each  that  separate  codes  have 
grown  up  about  them.  These  codes  deal  in  the  main  with 
(i)  factories  and  workshops,  (2)  mines  and  tunnels,  and  (3) 
transportation. 

(i)  Factories  and  Workshops 

Modifying  to  meet  its  own  conditions  a. mass  of  legislation 
already  existing  in  Great  Britain,  Massachusetts  passed  on 
May  II,  1877,  the  first  American  law  requiring  factory  safe- 
guards. This  pioneer  law  touched  on  nearly  all  of  the  points 
now  covered  by  our  most  advanced  statutes  for  the  prevention 
of  factory  accidents.  It  provided  for  the  guarding  of  belting, 
shafting,  and  gearing,  prohibited  the  cleaning  of  moving  ma- 
chinery, required  elevators  and  hoistways  to  be  protected, 
and  called  for  sufficient  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire.  Prac- 
tically every  state  in  the  union  now  has  a  factory  and  work- 
shop act  prescribing  minimum  conditions  of  safety. 

a.  Machine  Guards.  The  point  perhaps  most  frequently 
dealt  with  is  safeguarding  of  machinery.  Mechanism  for  the 
transmission  of  power,  like  belting,  shafting,  and  gearing, 
as  well  as  active  parts  of  machines,  such  as  saws,  planers, 
mangles,  and  emery-wheels,  must  usually  be  securely  guarded, 
but  if  this  is  not  considered  possible  it  is  sometimes  required 
that  notice  of  the  danger  be  conspicuously  posted.  Set-screws 
or  other  projections  must  be  countersunk  beneath  the  level 
of  the  shaft  or  otherwise  guarded,  while  shafts  and  belts,  and 
floor  openings  through  which  they  pass,  must  be  cased  or 
railed  off.  A  statute  found  only  in  the  great  textile  state  of 
Massachu5;etts  requires  looms  to  be  provided  with  guards 
which  will  prevent  injury  from  flying  shuttles.*  It  has  often 
but  not  uniformly  been  held  by  the  courts  that  failure  to  pro- 
vide the  required  safeguards  is  negligence  per  se,*  and  that 

^  Massachusetts,  Laws  1909.  C.  514,  Sec.  loi. 

'  Davis  V.  Mercer  Lumber  Co.»  164  Ind.  413,  73  N.  £.  899  (1905). 
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the  worker  does  not  assume  the  risk  of  the  employer's  n^ligent 
disregard  of  duty,  even  though  he  is  aware  of  it.*  Many  safe- 
guards can  be  applied  best  and  most  economically  dtiring  the 
original  building  of  the  machine,  and  Minnesota  has  pro- 
hibited the  manufacture  or  sale  of  mechanism  with  danger 
points  tmguarded.^  The  same  idea  is  found  in  the  laws  of 
some  Btiropean  countries,  and  a  growing  number  of  American 
dealers  are  acting  upon  it  without  legislative  compulsion.' 

It  is  not  sufiftcient,  however,  for  a  safeguard  to  be  attached 
to  a  machine.  If  the  guard  is  to  do  its  work  it  must  be  actually 
used.  A  ntmiber  of  states  have  therefore  passed  provisions 
forbidding  any  person  to  move,  displace,  or  destroy  any  safety 
device  except  tmder  rules  established  by  the  employer,  and 
some  specify  immediate  repairs  as  the  only  cause  for  which  a 
machine  guard  may  be  removed  during  the  active  operation  of 
the  machine.  A  related  clause  forbids  employees  to  operate 
or  tamper  with  machines  with  which  they  are  not  fatniltnr  or 
which  are  not  connected  with  their  regular  duties. 

In  case  of  accident  it  is  important  that  the  operative  be 
able  to  stop  the  machine  at  once.  It  is  commonly  required, 
therefore,  that  shafting  be  fitted  with  tight  and  loose  pulleys, 
and  that  belt-shifters  or  poles  be  supplied  for  shifting  the 
belt  quickly  and  safely  from  one  to  the  other.  Some  states 
require  friction  clutches  for  stopping  machinery,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  all  these  means  of  safety  Illinois,  among  other  states, 
reqtiires  speaking-tubes,  electric  bells,  electric  colored  lights 
or  other  means  of  communication  between  the  workroom  and 
the  engine-room.  Other  regtilations  governing  moving  ma^ 
chinery  forbid  cleaning  or  repairing  it  while  in  motion,  and 
overcrowding.  Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  provisions 
are  those  dealing  with  covers  or  other  safeguards  on  such 
stationary  equipment  as  vats  and  pans. 

Among  other  provisions  against  accident  are  frequent  re^ 
quirements  that  stairs  must  be  properly  screened  at  sides  and 
bottom,  must  have  rubber  treads  if  thought  necessary  by  the 

1  Evansville  Hoop  &  Stave  Co.  v,  Bailey,  43  Ind.  App.  153^  84  N.  £. 
540  (1908). 

*  Minnesota,  LawB  1913,  C.  316,  Sec.  5. 

*John  R.  Commons,  "How  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission 
Works/'  American  lAihor  LegislaHon  Renew,  February,  1913,  p.  13; 
Labor  and  Administration,  191 3,  Ch.  XXXI. 
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CQmmissioner  of  labor,  and  mtist  be  furnished  with  substantial 
hand-rails.  Stair  openings  on  each  floor  must  be  closed,  as 
well  as  entrances  to  elevator  shafts.  Trap-doors,  fences,  gates, 
or  other  safeguards  may  be  required  for  hoistwa3rs,  hatchways, 
and  well-holes.  It  is  often  required  that  elevators  be  pro- 
vided with  automatic  catches  to  prevent  falling.  In  Wiscon- 
sin the  industrial  commission  had,  in  1920,  issued  more  than 
seventy-five  orders  looking  to  the  safe  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  passenger  and  freight  elevators.* 

Protection  against  explosions  of  stationary  boilers  is  best 
exemplified  by  the  methods  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Boiler  Rules.  This  board,  one  of  the  earliest  forerunners  of 
the  industrial  commission  plan  of  drafting  and  enforcing 
safety  measures,  was  established  in  1907.^  It  is  composed 
of  five  members:  the  chief  inspector  of  the  boiler  inspection 
department,  who  serves  as  chairman;  one  representative  of 
the  boiler  manufacturing  interests;  one  representative  of  the 
boiler-using  interests;  one  representative  of  the  boiler-insur- 
ance interests;  and  one  operating  engineer.  The  duties  of  the 
board  include  the  formulation  of  rules  for  the  construction, 
installation,  operation,  and  inspection  of  steam-boilers.  For 
this  purpose  public  hearings  and  private  conferences  are  held, 
and  the  rules  as  formtilated  are  submitted  to  the  governor 
for  approval.  When  approved  they  are  published  and  have 
the  full  force  of  law.  The  success  of  this  system  in  reducing 
the  number  of  boiler  explosions  has  led  to  its  adoption  in 
many  states  and  cities,  even  as  far  away  as  Manila. 

b.  Protection  against  Fire,  Though  the  prevention  of  fire  is 
of  far  more  importance  than  providing  means  of  escape,  legal 
provisions  covering  this  point  are  of  comparatively  late  devel- 
opment. It  was  not  until  191 1,  for  instance,  that  New  Jersey 
ordered  cans  to  be  provided  for  combustible  waste,  and  it  was 
not  until  19 12  that  New  York  required  gas-jets  to  be  inclosed 
in  globes,  wire  cages,  or  other  protection,  and  forbade  smoking 
in  factories.  Meanwhile,  disastrous  factory  fires  in  both 
states,  due  in  part  to  lack  of  these  safeguards,  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  country,  and  resulted  in  much  legislation. 
In  some  states  floors  must  now  be  swept  daily  and  the  sweep- 

*  Industrial  CommLssion  of  Wisconsin,  Elevator  Code,  1918. 
'  Massachtisetts,  Laws  1907,  C.  465,  Sees.  24-28. 
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ings  removed,  and  the  quantity  of  explosives  that  may  be 
kept  in  a  btdlding  is  carefully  regulated.  Sometimes  fac- 
tories must  be  equipped  with  an  automatic  gas-cock  or  ap- 
pliance by  which  in  case  of  fire  the  supply  of  gas  may  be  shut 
oflE  without  entering  the  building. 

Required  means  of  extinguishing  fires  include  pails  of  water 
or  sand,  a  standpipe  and  hose  of  specified  dimensions,  fire 
extinguishers  or  automatic  sprinkler  systems.  The  major 
part  of  fire  laws,  however,  is  devoted  to  provisions  for  prompt 
escape.  In  the  early  days  of  this  legislation,  since  no  one  had 
taken  the  time  to  study  out  what  would  constitute  effective 
egress,  lawmakers  contented  themselves  in  most  cases  with 
ordering  ''suitable  and  sufficient"  exits  and  escapes.  Now 
the  most  elaborate  details  as  to  material  and  construction 
are  found.  Balcony  escapes,  fire  towers,  or  chutes  or  to- 
boggans may  be  used  in  different  states.  Doors  must  be  con- 
structed to  open  out  or  slide,  and  must  not  be  fastened  in  any 
way  during  working  hours.  Sometimes  the  ntunber  of  em- 
ployees to  the  floor  is  regulated,  periodical  fire  drills  are  called 
for,  and  gongs,  and  red  Ughts  or  other  "Exit"  signs,  must  be 
installed.  A  growing  number  of  states  require  plans  for  fire 
egress  in  new  buildings  to  be  passed  upon  by  labor  or  building 
department  officials. 

c.  Lighting,  Heating,  and  Ventilation.  Although  proper 
lighting  affects  both  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  work- 
man and  his  liability  to  accident,  less  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  phase  of  industrial  safety  and  hygiene  than  to  almost 
any  other  point  of  similar  importance.  Comparatively  few 
states  have  enacted  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  most 
of  those  limit  themselves  to  meaningless  and  tmenforceable 
provisions  such  as  that  factories  must  be  "well  and  sufficiently 
lighted."  ^  A  long  step  in  advance  was  made  by  the  Oregon 
statute  of  1919,  requiring  factories  to  be  lighted  according  to 
a  minimtmi  scale  of  values  to  be  recommended  by  the  Dltuni- 

^Connecticut  (General  Statutes  1902,  Sec.  4518)  adds  that  painted, 
stained,  or  corrugated  glass  in  factory  windows  must  be  removed,  *' where 
the  same  is  injurious  to  the  eyes  .  .  .  upon  the  order  of  the  factory  in- 
spector."  In  other  words,  Connecticut  permits  any  factory-owner  to 
block  out  light  by  any  one  of  the  three  methods  named  imtU  ordered  to 
desist  by  the  inspector,  who  must,  howeveri  first  prove  that  the  dark' 
ness  is  injurious. 
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nating  Engineermo'  Society,  subject  to  modifications  after 
public  hearing.* 

Artificial  lighting  in  factories  is  notoriously  bad  because  of 
poor  quality,  insufficient  quantity,  haphazard  distribution 
resulting  in  spots  of  excessive  intensity  separated  by  danger- 
ous shadows,  and  glare  caused  by  lack  of  shades  or  diffusing 
medituns.  Many  eye  specialists  assert  that  from  80  to  90 
per  cent,  of  headaches  are  due  to  eye  strain,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  eye  strain  improper  lighting  is  an  important  factor. 
The  effects  of  poor  illumination  are  particularly  severe  upon 
women  workers,  becatise  of  their  more  delicate  nervous  or- 
ganization. Yet  at  the  present  stage  of  the  art  all  harmful 
light  conditions  in  factbries  could  be  done  away  with  easily 
and  cheaply.  **It  can  easily  be  shown,"  declares  one  ex- 
pert, "that  a  workman  earning  only  $2  per  day  of  ten  hours 
would  have  to  lose  but  three  minutes  of  his  time  to  make  a 
loss  to  the  manufacturer  equal  to  the  cost  of  all  the  artificial 
light  he  could  possibly  require  during  the  entire  day."  * 

Indications  of  what  a  really  scientific  law  on  factory  light- 
ing might  be  are  found  in  the  Holland  statute.  There  women 
and  children  are  forbidden  to  work  in  establishments  where 
artificial  illiunination  is  ordinarily  reqtiired  between  9  a.m. 
and  3  P.M.  For  processes  exceptionally  tr3dng  to  the  e3^es, 
such  as  embroidering,  typesetting,  and  instrument-making,  a 
minimxmi  light  of  one  and  one-half  foot-candles  is  specified, 
while  for  less  ex£icting  occupations  the  minimtun  is  one  foot- 
candle. 

With  the  growth  of  industrial  commissions  in  the  United 
States  there  is  now  developing  a  body  of  regulations  prescrib- 
ing standards  of  factory  lighting  by  administrative  order.* 

A  few  states  authorize  the  inspector  to  require  changes  in 
heating  apparatus  found  dangerous  to  health,  but  no  stand- 
ards of  proper  or  permissible  temperature  are  set  up.  Massa- 
chusetts has  established  for  certain  textile  processes  a  grad- 
uated standard  of  humidity  permissible  at  certain  tempera- 


^  Or«:on,  Laws  1919,  C.  181. 

*  P.  Leavenworth  EUiott,  "Factory  Lighting/'  American  Labor  Legis- 
lotion  Review^  June,  191 1,  p.  116. 

'See,  for  instance.  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  California, 
General  Lighting  Safety  Orders^  1919. 
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tures,^  but  only  there  and  in  Illinois  is  the  subject  of  humidity 
mentioned.  Yet  apart  from  the  presence  of  dusts  and  fumes, 
the  only  atmospheric  condition  which  has  been  thoroughly 
proven  hannful  is  the  combination  of  excessive  heat  with  ex- 
cessive htunidity. 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  ventilation  is  more  wide- 
spread. Industrial  dust  and  fiune»  whether  metallic,  chemical, 
vegetable,  or  animal  in  origin,  and  whether  poisonous  or  not, 
are  among  the  most  insidious  and  serious  of  modem  health 
hazards,  and  the  illness  and  death  of  wage-earners  vary  almost 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  contamination  of  the  air  supply. 
Hence  about  half  the  states  have  enacted  provisions  that  fac- 
tories shall  be  ventilated.  The  wording,  however,  is  in  most 
cases  so  vague  that  it  means  but  little.  Among  the  first  laws 
which  attempted  to  establish  even  an  elementary  standard 
of  ventilation  wais  the  Illinois  statute  of  1909.  Under  this 
act  the  amount  of  fresh  air  to  be  supplied  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  illumination  used,  the  cubic  air  space  fumi^ed  for 
each  employee,  and  the  window  area  of  workrooms.*  Pro- 
visions for  from  250  to  600  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  every 
employee  are  now  found  in  a  few  state  laws,  but  more  impor- 
tant are  the  newer  regulations  providing  for  the  retention  and 
removal  of  dangerous  dust  and  ftime  at  the  point  of  produc- 
tion by  specially  constructed  hoods,  hoppers,  exhausts,  and 
fans.  Regulations  of  this  type  have  been  established  either 
as  statute  laws  or  by  administrative  order  principally  in  the 
large  lead-using  states,  such  as  Illinois,  Missotui,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvamia.*  As  additional  precau- 
tions, most  of  these  laws  require  wet-cleaning  methods,  the 
use  of  respirators,  and  separate  lunch-rooms,  and  forbid  bring- 
ing any  food  or  drink  into  the  workrooms.  Similar  provisions 
in  the  laws  of  other  cotmtries  have  helped  reduce  the  risk  of 
lead  poisoning  far  beneath  previous  American  exp>ectations. 
For  instance,  in  an  American  white  and  red-lead  factory, 
employing  eighty-five  men  imder  unregulated  conditions,  the 
doctors*  records  for  six  months  showed  thirty-five  men  "lead- 

^  Massachusetts,  Laws  1910,  C.  543. 
'  Illinois,  Laws  1909,  p.  202. 

*  For  a  comprehensive  act  of  this  type  see  New  Jersey,  Laws  1914. 
C  162. 
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ed/'  while  an  English  plant  of  the  same  nature,  with  ninety 
employees,  but  under  strict  supervision,  reported  no  cases 
for  five  years.^ 

In  at  least  two  cases  ventilation  statutes  have  been  de« 
dared  unconstitutional  by  state  courts,  but  both  times  upon 
issues  not  related  to  the  purpose  or  benefits  of  the  laws,  and 
in  both  cases  they  were  soon  replaced  by  amended  acts.  In 
1901  the  California  law  of  1889  was  challenged  on  the  ground 
that  it  made  the  commissioner  of  labor  the  judge  not  only  of 
the  need  for  means  of  dust  removal,  but  also  of  the  character 
of  the  appliance  to  be  installed.  The  supreme  court  upheld 
the  objection,*  but  the  invalid  statute  was  immediately  re- 
placed by  a  new  law,  giving  the  commissioner  power  to  order 
only  proper  appliances  instead  of  some  particular  contrivance. 
In  Illinois  a  19 11  statute  forbade  the  use  of  emery  or  similar 
wheels  ''in  any  basement  so  called,  or  in  any  room  lying 
wholly  or  partly  beneath  the  surface  of  the  grotmd."  This 
provision  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  held  to  be  an  ''un- 
warranted discrimination,''  since  it  condemned  all  rooms  of 
the  class  named  without  reference  to  their  adequate  ventila- 
tion or  lighting.*  The  legislature  of  191 5,  however,  reenacted 
substantially  the  same  provision,  with  a  change  of  wording 
designed  to  overcome  the  objection. 

d.  Seats,  Toilets,  and  Dressing-Roams.  In  safety  and  health 
legislation,  as  well  as  in  legislation  on  hours  and  wages,  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  is  noticeable  to  single  out  women  for  special 
protection,  on  the  grotmds  of  their  greater  physical  weakness 
and  their  comparative  helplessness  as  wage  bargainers.  The 
possibilities  of  injury  from  unsafe  or  insanitary  conditions 
are  more  apparent  and  it  is  easier  to  make  a  conclusive  case 
in  their  behalf.  Not  infrequently  health  and  safety  laws  ap- 
plied only  to  women  when  first  passed,  but  were  later  extended 
to  protect  all  workers.  For  instance,  in  Colorado  a  law  which 
originally  reqtiired  hand-rails  on  stairways  only  in  buildings 
where  women  were  employed  was  extended  in  1911  to  cover 
all  work-places.*    Or  in  some  cases  a  law  affording  some  pro- 

^  American  Labor  LegidoHon  RevieUf,  December,  191 4,  p.  559. 
■  Schaeslein  tr.  Cabaniss,  155  Cal.  466,  67  Pac.  755  (1901). 
'  People  tr.  Schenck,  257  lU.  384,  100  N.  £.  994  (1913). 
•  Colorada  Laws  1911,  C*  13J. 
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tection  to  all  workers  may  be  of  wider  scope  in  its  application 
to  women.  Thus  in  Missouri  mechanical  means  for  dust 
removal  must  be  installed  in  all  factories  canying  on  dusty 
processes  where  five  or  more  ''persons"  are  employed,  and 
also  in  dusty  workshops  if  the  five  or  more  employees  are 
"children,  yotmg  persons,  or  women."  * 

Particularly  striking  is  the  special  protection  of  women 
manifested  in  the  factory  and  mercantile  laws  on  seats,  toilets, 
and  dressing-rooms.  In  fact,  except  for  provisions  in  about 
half  a  dozen  states  requiring  seating  arrangements  for  motor- 
men  and  conductors  on  street-cars,  legislation  with  regard  to 
seats  exists  only  for  women.  As  far  back  as  the  end  of  the 
'seventies  the  dangers  of  constant  standing  for  salesgirls  were 
recognized,  and  it  was  tirged  that  they  be  furnished  seats  and 
allowed  to  use  them.  A  law  containing  such  provisions  was 
passed  by  New  York  as  early  as  1881.  Almost  every  state 
now  requires  suitable  seats  for  females  in  at  least  mercantile 
establishments.'  The  majority  of  laws  extend  this  require- 
ment to  manufacturing  or  to  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
establishments,  and  several  states  cover  practically  all  em- 
ployments.* The  proportion  of  seats  to  workers  is  sometimes 
fixed  and  in  many  cases  the  law  specifies  that  employers  must 
permit  the  use  of  the  seats  when  work  will  not  thereby  be 
interfered  with.*  These  laws  are  of  little  real  importance  in 
protecting  health,  however,  since  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  see  that  employers  and  foremen  allow  the  seats  to  be  used 
even  when  provided.* 

Nearly  all  the  states  likewise  require  sanitary  and  separate 
toilets  for  women  workers  in  addition  to  those  for  men,  and 
about  a  third  make  provision  for  women's  dressing-rooms. 
These  provisions  form  a  very  important  factor  in  maintaining 
the  health  and  morals  of  women  workers  in  any  establish- 

^  Missotiri,  Revised  Statutes  1909,  Sees.  7858-7859. 

'By  1920  only  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico  were 
without  such  legislation. 

'Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
Montana^  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia. 

*  See  Kentucky,  Laws  19 12,  C.  77,  Sec.  3,  for  both  such  provisions. 

'  A  law  of  this  dass  which  plainly  defeats  its  own  intent  is  the  Dela- 
ware statute  of  1913  (C.  176)  which  provides  that  no  girl  under  eighteen 
may  work  in  any  employment  which  ''compels  her  to  rexpain  standing 
constantly,  unless  seats  are  provided." 
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ment;  the  character  of  the  emplo3nnent  frequently  makes 
necessary  a  change  from  street  clothes  to  work  clothes,  and 
it  is  also  highly  -desirable  that  a  stiitable  place  be  provided 
where  women  and  girls  may  eat  lunch,  secure  a  little  rest  at 
the  noon  period,  and  retire  in  case  of  illness. 

For  the  lead  industries,  especially,  careful  wash-room 
standards  have  been  worked  out,  specif 3Hing  hot  and  cold 
water,  a  definite  ratio  of  basins  or  of  trough  length  to  the 
number  of  employees,  soap,  nail-brushes,  and  towels.  In  the 
best  lead  laws,  also,  such  as  those  of  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  hot  and  cold  shower-baths  are  required,  to  be 
used  at  least  twice  a  week  on  the  employer's  time,  and  to  in- 
sure the  use  of  the  baths  a  bath  register  must  be  kept.  A 
few  states  require  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  drinking-water 
to  be  kept  in  a  readily  accessible  place.  Sometimes,  especially 
in  connection  with  foundries  and  casting-rooms,  the  lead 
trades  and  compressed-air  work,  the  dressing-rooms  must  be 
properly  heated  and  ventilated,  and  often  supplied  with  lockers 
and  with  facilities  for  drying  clothes. 

e.  Protection  from  Ififectious  Disease.  Modem  industrial 
processes  subject  large  numbers  of  employees  not  only  to 
dangerous  dusts  and  vapors,  but  also  to  a  variety  of  disease- 
breeding  organisms,  carried  either  by  fellow-workmen  or  by 
the  materials  worked  upon.  As  a  protection  against  such  in- 
fection a  number  of  legal  regulations  have  been  adopted. 

Several  states,  for  example,  forbid  sleeping  in  workrooms, 
some  reqtiire  cuspidors  to  be  furnished  and  to  be  cleaned  and 
disinfected  daily.  Massachusetts  in  19 13  required  that  cloths 
or  other  material  provided  for  cleaning  printing-presses  must 
be  sanitary,^  and  a  California  law  of  the  same  year  laid  down 
the  rule  tiiat  all  wiping-rags  must  be  sterilized.*  In  every 
industrial  state  himdreds  of  cases  of  infection  or  "blood-poison- 
ing" occur  yearly,  and  about  six  out  of  every  seven  of  these 
are  the  restdt  of  small  scratches.  The  requirement  now  found 
in  some  states  for  a  first-aid  kit  in  factories,  workshops,  and 
mercantile  establishments  shotild  assist  in  reducing  this  need- 
less danger. 

Prominent  among  the  infectious  diseases  of  industry  is 


^  Massachusetts,  Laws  1913,  C.  472. 
*  Califomia,  Laws  1913,  C.  81. 
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anthrax,  which  arises  in  the  handling  of  infected  hides  or  hair. 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy 
have  all  turned  their  attention  to  eradicating  this  malady. 
Despite  searching  investigation,  however,  the  United  States 
remains  nearly  inactive.^  The  commonest  l^al  saf^^uards  are 
provisions  for  thorough  washing,  for  overalls,  neck-coverings, 
and  gloves,  and  for  treating  instantly  scratches  and  slight 
wounds  which  offer  an  entrance  to  the  bacillus.  Disinfection 
of  bristles  and  bales  of  hair  from  suspected  localities  before 
any  work  is  done  on  them  is  insisted  on  in  some  countries. 
Another  recommendation  of  the  Washington  International 
Labor  Conference  of  1919  was  for  the  disinfection,  dth^  in 
the  exporting  country  or  at  the  port  of  importation,  of  wocd 
contaminated  with  anthrax  spores. 

/.  Tenement  House  Manufacture.  DifiGicult  as  are  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  regulation  of  labor  conditions  in 
factories,  they  are  not  more  troublesome  than  those  en- 
countered in  the  regulation  of  tenement  workshops,  where  the 
work  is  done  by  the  family  group  in  its  customary  living- 
quarters.  \ 

Tenement  house  manufacture  is  often  looked  upon  as  a 
pleasant  and  easy  method  whereby  the  mothers  of  the  poor 
may  add  to  the  family  income  in  their  leisure  moments.  The 
fact  is  that  such  work  has  usually  proven  a  menace  to  health, 
to  wage  standards,  and  to  the  existing  labor  laws.  Conges- 
tion, insanitary  quarters,  lack  of  restriction  on  child  labor,  ab- 
solutely tmregulated  hours,  and  miserable  pay  combine  to 
create  a  condition  which  endangers  the  lives  not  only  of  the 
workers,  but  of  the  ptirchasers  of  their  product.  Often  tene- 
ment dwellers  have  been  found  at  work  on  garments  and  arti- 
cles of  food  while  suffering  from  contagious  diseases.* 

As  early  as  1885  New  York  sought  to  end  the  "sweating" 
or  tenement  workshop  system  by  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  and  other  tobacco  products  in  tenement 


^See  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  267, 
"Anthrax  as  an  Occupational  Disease,"  John  B.  Andrews,  1920. 

'  See  Second  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Factory  InoesHzatint  Com- 
mission, "Manufacturing  in  Tenements,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  90-123;  Report 
on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  UnUed  Stales^ 
Vol.  II,  "Men^s  Ready-Made  Qothing.'^ 
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houses  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  The  law  was  declared  un- 
constitutional, the  court  holding  it  an  abuse  of  the  police 
power  and  an  infringement  of  the  dgar-maker's  liberties  in 
that  it  sought  to  force  him  ''from  his  home  and  its  hallowed 
associations  and  beneficent  influences,  to  ply  his  trade  else- 
where." *  Had  this  pioneer  statute  been  sustained,  the  entire 
problem  of  tenement  house  labor  might  have  been  disposed  of 
almost  at  its  beginning. 

The  setback  in  the  Jacobs  case  radically  changed  the  method 
of  attack  on  the  sweating  system.  Prohibition  having  been 
declared  invalid,  for  three  decades  nearly  all  effort  was  di- 
rected toward  regulation  and  the  imposing  of  minor  restric- 
tions through  a  licensing  system.  In  1891  Massachusetts 
passed  "An  act  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cloth- 
ing made  in  unhealthy  places,"  and  the  following  year  New 
York  inserted  in  its  newly  codified  labor  law  a  provision  for 
the  licensing  and  regulation  of  tenement  workshops.  Similar 
provisions  exist  in  about  a  dozen  states.^ 

These  statutes  ordinarily  require  that  home  work  on  gar- 
ments, foodstuffs,  and  tobacco  must  be  done  only  in  rooms 
licensed  by  the  factory  inspection  department.  Only  mem- 
bers of  the  immediate  family,  which  is  carefully  defined,  may 
be  employed,  and  licenses  may  be  issued  only  if  fire-escape, 
toilet,  and  all  other  health  and  safety  laws  have  been  com- 
plied with.  In  case  of  disease,  work  must  cease  until  the 
board  of  health  has  declared  the  illness  at  an  end  and  has 
fumigated  the  apartment.  A  register  must  be  kept  of  names 
and  addresses  of  persons  taking  out  work,  and  goods  given 
out  must  be  labeled  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Licenses  are  revokable  for  fsiilure  to  comply  with 
the  law,  or,  in  some  of  the  newer  acts,  "if  the  health  of  the 
community  or  of  the  persons  emploj^d  thereunder  requires  it."* 

The  results  of  attempted  regulation  under  even  the  best 
of  these  laws  have,  however,  never  been  satisfactory.  On 
July  1, 1917,  for  instance,  there  were  more  than  15,000  licensed 


» In  re  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.  98  (1885). 

*  In  1920:  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Maryland,  Laws  191 4,  C.  779,  Sec.  248. 
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tenements  in  New  York  City  alone,  and  over  700  in  the  rest 
of  the  state.  In  addition  to  these,  home  work  was  found 
going  on  in  more  than  9,000  homes  other  than  tenement 
houses,  over  which  the  law  gives  no  control  whatever.  As 
the  working  day  of  a  factory  inspector  is  eight  hours  long,  it 
has  been  computed  that  it  would  require  three  inspectors  to 
each  tenement  to  which  the  law  applies,  or  an  army  of  over 
45,000  in  all,  to  set  a  continuous  day  and  night  watch  upon 
these  dwellings  to  see  that  no  violations  of  the  law  were  going 
on;  and  this  estimate  takes  no  accotmt  of  the  fact  that  home 
work  is  covertly  carried  on  in  unlicensed  as  well  as  in  licensed 
houses.  "After  twenty-one  years,"  declare  those  who  have 
long  been  sympathetic  observers  of  this  legislation,  "the 
difficulties  of  inspection  have  been  proved  insuperable."  * 

In  19 13,  after  the  able  investigations  of  the  state  factory 
investigating  commission.  New  York  once  more  turned  tow- 
ard the  prohibitory  method  in  dealing  with  this  question, 
and  forbade  work  in  tenement  homes  on  food  products, 
dolls  or  dolls'  clothing,  and  children's  or  infants'  wearing-ap- 
parel.* The  prohibition  covered  work  done  either  directly  for 
a  factory  or  indirectly  through  a  contractor,  and  was  applied 
to  these  articles  first  because  of  their  close  relation  to  public 
health,  especially  the  health  of  children.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  the  present  state  of  public  knowledge  these  restrictions 
will  be  followed  by  others.' 

(2)  Mines  and  Tunnels 

Underground  work  of  any  sort  obviously  subjects  the  work- 
man to  greater  dangers,  both  as  to  health  and  to  safety,  than 
do  most  of  the  mantifacturing  industries.  Distance  beneath 
the  surface,  artificial  light,  poisonous  gases,  explosive  dusts, 
dampness,  intestinal  parasites,  extreme  heat,  and  in  some 


>  Constitutional  Amendments  Relating  to  Labor  Legislation  and  Brief 
in  Their  Defense,  submitted  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  New 
York  State,  June  9,  1915,  by  a  committee  organized  by  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  L^slation,  p.  51. 

•  New  York,  Laws  1913,  C.  260. 

» In  1920,  for  instance,  the  Women's  Citjr  Club  and  the  City  Club  of 
New  York  united  in  furthering  a  bill  to  prohibit  in  tenement  livm^  tooras 
all  work  let  out  by  factories. 
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kinds  of  work  abnormal  air  pressure  amounting  often  to  sev- 
eral atmospheres,  all  contribute  to  render  underground  occu- 
pations extraordinarily  hazardous.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  validity  of  hour  legislation  for  adult  men  has  become 
thoroughly  established  in  the  mining  industry,  although  in 
many  other  lines  of  work  such  restrictions  are  still  subject 
to  attack  on  the  score  of  unconstitutionality.^ 

a.  Mining.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  mining  furnishes  a  higher  fatal  accident  rate  than  any 
of  the  other  mam  groups  of  industry.  Metal-mining  has  a 
higher  death-rate  than  coal-mining,  and  employment  in  an- 
thracite coal  mines  is  more  dangerous  than  in  bituminous 
mines,  since  the  former  are  deeper  and  more  subject  to  ac- 
cumulations of  noxious  and  explosive  gases. 

Coal-mining  appears  to  be  more  dangerous  in  America  than 
in  any  other  country.  Standing  second  with  regard  to  num- 
bers employed,  the  United  States  leads  all  other  important 
coal-producing  countries  both  in  total  number  and  in  rate 
of  fatal  accidents.  During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1910 
the  average  fatal  accident-rate  per  1,000  employed  in  coal- 
mining was  3.74  for  the  United  States,  2.92  for  Japan,  2. 11  for 
Germany,  1.69  for  France,  1.36  for  Great  Britain,  1.04  for 
Austria,  and  1.02  for  Belgium.' 

"Health  dangers  and  occupational  diseases  among  miners 
have  been  given  much  less  legislative  attention  than  has  the 
subject  of  accidents.  Accidents  are  usually  more  spectacular, 
their  causes  are  more  certain  and  more  easily  located,  and, 
moreover,  an  employer  may  be  held  in  damages  for  accidental 
injuries  to  mine  workmen,  while  only  a  few  American  states 
have  provided  compensation  for  occupational  diseases.* 
Among  the  more  important  legal  provisions  for  safeguarding 
the  life  and  health  of  miners  are  the  reqvdrements  for  detailed 
maps  of  mines  showing  all  workings  and  open  at  all  times 
to  mine  inspectors,  for  a  sufficient  number  of  escapement 

^See,  however,  discussion  of  this  point  under  "Maximum  Hours, 
Men,"  pp.  266,  267. 

'United  Sutes  Bureau  of  Mines,  BulUHn  No.  6g,  "Coal-Mine  Acci- 
dents in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries,"  Frederick  W.  Horton, 
p.  87 

•  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Chapter  VHIf  "Social 
Insiwanc?," 
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shafts,  for  proper  ventilation  and  a  supply  of  pure  air,  and 
frequently  for  a  special  employee  to  inspect  the  mine  daily 
for  explosive  or  poisonous  dusts  or  gases.  Precautions  against 
fetlling  rock  or  dyal  must  also  be  taken  by  carefully  timbering 
dangerous  places  as  far  as  known.  Rules  are  laid  down  in 
regard  to  proper  methods  of  drilling  and  blasting,  and  hoist- 
ing-gears and  cages  for  carrying  men  in  and  out  of  the  mine 
must  conform  to  specific  requirements.  Safety-lamps,  shelter- 
holes,  fencing  of  machinery,  telephone  connections,  restrictions 
upon  the  storing  of  explosives  and  upon  the  quality  of  il- 
luminating oils — these  and  many  more  safeguards  are  fre- 
quently reqtiired  and  carefully  ddSned  by  law.  In  the  newer 
laws  provision  is  usually  made  for  a  rather  limited  first-aid 
equipment. 

The  enforcement  of  these  provisions  in  the  various  states 
is  usually  entrusted  to  a  special  body  of  mine  inspectors,  who 
either  form  a  separate  bureau  of  mine  inspection  or  are  at- 
tached to  the  state  department  of  industrial  inspection.  Mine 
inspection  protects  the  property  of  the  employer  as  well  as 
the  lives  of  the  employees,  and  many  states  require  of  in- 
spectors a  certain  number  of  years'  experience  and  also  civil- 
service  examinations  conducted  by  an  examining  board  fre- 
quently composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees. The  authority  of  the  inspectors  is  sometimes  far- 
reaching,  extending  even  to  the  power  of  stopping  work  if  the 
mine  regulations  have  not  been  obeyed.  The  best  results  in 
the  enforcement  of  mine  safety  and  health  legislation  have 
been  achieved  in  states  where,  as  in  Illinois,  joint  conferences 
of  miners  and  mine-owners  have  been  brought  together  for 
the  administration  as  well  as  the  drafting  of  the  laws. 

A  significant  step,  which  may  in  time  lead  to  national 
regulation  of  mining  conditions,  was  the  establishment  by  Con- 
gress in  1910  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Mines  with  the  function, 
among  others,  of  conducting  "scientific  and  technologic  in- 
vestigations concerning  mining,"  with  a  view  to  improving 
health  conditions  and  increasing  safety  and  efiSciency.  The 
bureau  has  no  authority  to  do  anything  except  conduct  in- 
vestigations, publish  reports,  and  furnish  advice,  all  enforce- 
ment of  mine  laws  being  left  in  the  control  of  the  states,  but 
within  its  limited  field  it  has  already  performed  valuable  ser- 
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vices.  Series  of  bulletins  and  technical  papers  distributed  free 
to  miners  present  the  results  of  the  latest  scientific  inqtiiries 
into  the  causes  and  prevention  of  mine  explosions  and  other 
accidents,  and  some  half-dozen  mine  rescue  stations  have 
been  established,  one  in  each  of  the  more  important  coal  fields 
of  the  country.  Connected  with  each  station  is  a  fully  equipped 
mine  rescue  car,  in  charge  of  a  mining  engineer  and  two  es- 
pecially trained  miners,  which  tours  the  district,  giving  prac- 
tical instruction  in  safety  work,  and  is  dispatched  at  once  to 
the  scene  of  any  disaster.  Previous  to  creating  this  bureau. 
Congress  had  enacted  a  code  for  the  regulation  of  mining  con- 
ditions in  the  federal  territories,  which  is  still  in  force  in 
Alaska  and  in  the  insular  possessions.^ 

b.  Work  in  Compressed  Air,  An  industrial  hazard  brought 
into  prominence  by  the  increasing  construction  of  ttmnels, 
subways,  bridges,  and  skyscrapers  is  compressed-air  illness, 
or  the  ''bends."  An  investigator  for  the  Illinois  Commission 
on  Occupational  Diseases  secured  interviews  with  161  men 
who  had  sustained  attacks  of  the  malady,  and  the  medical 
director  at  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania-East  River 
tunnels  in  New  York  in  1909  reported  3,692  cases,  of  which 
twenty  were  fatal. 

In  1930  only  three  states,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, had  attempted  to  control  the  disease  by  legislation, 
although  in  other  states  similar  steps  have  been  taken  through 
the  method  of  administrative  orders.'  The  customary  pro- 
visions include  physical  examinations  of  all  applicants  for  work 
and  of  all  employees  at  stated  intervals,  a  sliding  scale  of 
working  hours,  decreasing  as  the  pressure  increases,*  and  a 
period  of  gradual  "decompression,"  ranging  from  one  minute 
for  emergence  from  a  pressure  of  ten  pounds  above  normal  to 
twenty-five  minutes  for  emergence  from  a  pressure  of  fifty 
pounds  above  normal.  Work  under  more  than  fifty  pounds' 
pressure  is  forbidden.  The  employer  must  maintain  dressing- 
rooms  with  lockers,  hot  and  cold  ^ower-baths,  and  provision 
for  drying  clothes.  Medical  attendants  are  also  required,  as 
well  as  a  hospital  lock  for  the  recompression  and  treatment  of 
sufferers  from  the  disease, 

>  United  States,  Laws  1890-1891,  C.  564,  *See  p.  581. 

*  See  "Hours  of  Labor,  Men,"  p.  36a 
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0)  Transportatum 

Protective  legislation  regulating  working  conditions  in 
transportation  relates  mainly  to  safety.  The  development 
of  aerial  transportation  had  in  1920  led  to  no  labor  laws  ex- 
cept the  Connecticut  provision  that  aeronauts  be  licensed* 
and  a  Pennsylvania  clause  that  they  be  over  eighteen  yeare  of 
age,*  but  in  carriage  by  lend  and  water  a  large  body  of  statutes 
has  gradually  grown  up.  -  These  measures  may  either  be  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  emifioyees,  as  in  the  case  of  auto- 
matic couplers  on  railroads,  and  the  i>rovision  for  emergency 
exits  for  seamen,  or  they  may  be  intena%4  primarily  for  the 
protection  of  the  traveling  public,  as  in  ttrv  ^^ase  of  boiler 
inspection  in  both  kinds  of  transportation.  A  t^y  measures 
such  as  the  full-crew  laws  on  railroads  and  in  naviga;^^  have 
been  urged  as  a  direct  protection  for  both  laborers  and  tn^^i^j^ 

The  majority  of  transportation  employees  are  enga^,^  j^ 
traffic  which  is  interstate  or  international  in  character,     ^^i.^ 
more  important  legislation  affecting  this  class  of  workmen  h^ 
therefore  been  federal  rather  than  state.    Railway  employed 
have  been  more  often  brought  under  state  laws  than  have 
seamen,  but  when  any  question  has  arisen  over  the  respective 
jurisdiction  of  state  or  federal  authority  the  latter  has  prac- 
tically always  been  given  precedence  by  the  courts. 

a.  Navigation.  While  slavery  and  serfdom  have  been 
abolished  for  the  majority  of  workmen  in  most  civilized 
countries,  until  191 5  the  seaman  in  America  was  kept  in 
a  position  of  semi-slavery  through  employment  imder  a  con- 
tract enforceable  by  imprisonment.  This  position  of  invol- 
untary servitude  gave  him  but  little  effective  voice  in  regulat- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  he  worked.  In  the  early  days 
of  sea  travel  a  ship-owner's  interest  impelled  him  to  secure 
an  intelligent  and  competent  crew  which  could  protect  his 
cargo.  But  with  the  substitution  of  steam  for  sails,  the 
spread  of  lighthouses  and  channel  markings,  and  the  growth  of 
marine  insurance  and  limited  liability  legislation,  the  quality 
of  seamanship  had  greatly  declined.  In  the  majority  of  serious 
sea  disasters  in  recent  years  the  lack  of  both  sldll  and  .numbers 

» See  "Technical  Qualifications,"  p.  352. 

■  In  the  child  labor  code,  Pennsylvania,  Laws  1915,  No.  177,  Sec  5. 
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in  the  working  force  has  been  officially  reported.  There  had 
apparently  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  size  of  the  load  carried, 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  and  skill  of 
those  employed  to  handle  it.  The  ''seaman"  had  been  dis- 
placed by  the  "deck-hand,"  the  American  by  the  northern 
European,  and  the  latter  by  the  immigrant  of  the  southern 
races. 

In  a  few  states  legislation  looking  toward  general  marine 
safety  has  been  enacted,  such  as  provisions  for  boiler  inspec- 
tion and  signal  lights,  but  most  of  the  legislation  afiEecting 
seamen  has  been  federal.  As  early  as  1798  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  of  special  protection  for  this  class  of  work- 
men, many  of  whom  are  single  and  homeless.  In  that  year 
the  federal  government  established  a  marine-hospital  fund  to! 
maintain  hospitals  for  the  care  of  disabled  seamen  of  ships 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  During  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Congress  continued  its  protective 
policy  toward  seamen  by  legislation,  regulating,  among  other 
matters,  the  conditions  of  living  and  working  on  shipboard, 
the  size  and  experience  of  crews,  and  the  construction  and  in- 
spection of  vessels.  But  despite  these  regulations  the  position 
of  seamen  was  held  to  be  most  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  passage  of  the  federal  seamen's  act  of  19 15  that  the. 
grosser  injustices  were  removed.* 

While  the  outstanding  features  of  this  act  related  rather  to 
the  personal  freedom  of  seamen,'  additional  provisions  were 
made  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  employees  through  the 
requirement  of  proper  washing-places  and  sleeping-rooms, 
hospital  space,  fumigation,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and 
drainage. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  in  case  of  accidents 
at  sea,  such  as  fires  or  boiler  explosions,  a  ship  cannot  sum- 
mon assistance  as  a  manufacturing  establishment,  for  in- 
stance, is  able  to  do  on  land,  but  must  rely  upon  its  own  crew 
and  the  chance  aid  of  near-by  vessels.  For  this  reason  the 
only  way  really  to  safeguard  human  life  at  sea  is  to  provide 
an  equipment  and  crew  adequate  to  meet  any  reasonable 
emergency.    The  seamen's  act  of  1915,  therefore,  provided 

»  United  States,  Laws  1914-1915,  C.  153. 

«  See  "Contract  Labor,"  pp.  44,  45, 
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for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  size  of  the  crews  employed* 
for  a  certain  percentage  of  able  seamen,  for  "certified  life- 
boat men,"  and  for  properly  constructed  life-boats,  the  num- 
ber to  be  fixed  acconling  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  ship 
and  its  cargo. 

6.  Railroads  and  Streetcars.  In  the  early  days  of  railroad- 
ing, reports  of  deaths  and  mutilations,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coupling  of  cars,  were  repeatedly  made  public, 
and  the  need  of  protective  legislation  became  apparent,  espe- 
cially as  the  length  and  complexity  of  lines  developed  and  as 
speed  increased.  At  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
only  about  9,000  miles  of  railroad  existed.  In  1869  a  through 
route  to  California  was  opened,  and  by  1880  the  total  mileage 
had  increased  to  86,000.  Between  i88c  and  1890  more  miles 
of  new  road  were  built  than  during  the  entire  period  previous 
to  1875,  and  in  the  early  'eighties  a  few  states  enacted  protec- 
tive legislation.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  state 
legislation  alone  would  result  in  long  delays  and  in  a  great 
lack  of  uniformity.  As  the  occurrence  of  serious  accidents 
continued  and  as  interstate  commerce  developed,  the  need 
of  federal  regtdation  became  more  apparent. 

Many  experiments  were  carried  on  in  search  of  proper 
safety  devices,  and  as  early  as  1868  a  successful  application 
of  air-brakes  was  made.  But  the  most  serious  danger  to 
employees  resulted  from  their  being  required  to  go  between 
cars  in  order  to  couple  or  uncouple  them.  It  was  not  until  1 887 
that  a  satisfactory  automatic  coupler  was  devised  for  general 
.use.  In  order  to  compel  the  general  adoption  of  the  standard 
coupler  the  necessity  of  federal  legislation  was  recognized. 

Although  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  created 
by  the  federal  act  of  February  4,  1887,  had  power  to  investi- 
gate and  to  regulate  rates,  the  act  made  no  mention  of  safety 
appliances  or  the  protection  of  employees.  The  absence  ct 
authority  over  these  matters  was  remedied  by  the  federal 
act  of  March  2,  1893,  and  several  subsequent  acts^  made 
it  obligatory  upon  all  roads  engaged  in  interstate  traffic  to 
equip  all  cars  and  locomotives  with  approved  automatic 
couplers,  and  to  provide  other  safeguards  such  as  power- 

» United  States,  Laws  1892-1893,  C.  196;  Laws  1902*1903,  C.  976; 
Laws  1906-1907,  C.  225. 
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brakes  and  grab-irons.^  In  this  particular,  American  labor 
legislation  was  far  in  advance  of  European.  The  results  of  the 
coupler  legislation  are  particularly  striking.  In  1890,  when 
only  about  10  per  cent,  of  railway  cars  were  equipped  with 
automatic  couplers,  accidents  in  the  coupling  of  cars  amotmted 
to  nearly  half  of  all  casualties  to  trainmen.  By  191 2,  when 
over  99  per  cent,  of  all  cars  were  so  eqtiipped,  the  proportion 
of  accidents  from  this  cause  was  reduced  to  about  8  per  cent. 
The  majority  of  early  regulations  imposed  by  the  federal 
government,  however,  left  open  to  the  varioias  roads  the  de- 
termination of  the  kind  and  character  of  devices  to  be  in- 
stalled. The  absence  of  a  central  standardizing  authority 
resulted  in  lack  of  uniformity,  and  at  times  in  the  adoption 
of  inadequate  or  ineffective  devices.  In  19 10,  therefore,  an 
act  of  Congress,  in  addition  to  making  new  safety  provisions, 
gave  to  the  Intestate  Commerce  Commission  power,  after 
proper  hearings,  to  "designate  the  number,  dimensions,  loca- 
tion, and  manner  of  application  of  the  appliances,"  and  there- 
after such  determinations  were  to  remain  as  "the  standards 
of  equipment,"  and  any  failing  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment of  the  commission  was  subject  to  a  "like  penalty  as 
failure  to  comply  with  any  requirement  of  this  act."  *  At 
the  same  session  of  Congress  the  commission  was  given  au- 
thority to  investigate  all  collisions,  derailments,  or  other 
accidents,  to  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oaths,  take  testi- 
mony, and  to  require  the  production  of  all  papers,  books,  and 
other  evidence.  It  might  also  make  a  public  report "  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  proper."  One  year 
later  $25,000  was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  commission 
in  making  tests  and  establishing  standards '  and  a  maximtmi 
of  $300,000  a  year  was  appropriated  to  provide  for  proper 
boiler  inspection  by  a  staff  of  fifty-three  inspectors  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  commission.* 

^For  the  further  protection  of  employees  and  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
loads  to  use  every  p<^ble  safety  precaution  Congress  also  provided  that 
no  employee  injured  on  a  train  not  equipped  according  to  law  could  be 
held  to  have  assumed  the  risk  of  his  employment  even  though  he  knew  of 
the  violations.  This  provision  has  beoti  upheld  in  the  North  Carolina 
case  of  Greenlee  v.  Southern  R.  Co.,  122  ^f.  C.  977,  30  S.  £.115  (1898). 

•  United  States,  Laws  1909-1910,  C.  160. 
'United  States,  Laws  1910*1911,  C.  285. 

*  United  States,  Laws  1910-1911,  C.  103. 
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Beginning  with  the  great  increase  in  rail2x>ad  mileage  in  the 
early  'eighties,  state  legislation  grew  in  volume  and  developed 
along  two  lines,  one  mainly  for  the  protection  of  employees, 
and  the  other  mainly  for  the  protection  of  the  traveling 
public.  Measures  for  the  protection  of  travelers  are  of  two 
kinds.  The  first  relates  to  mechanical  devices  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents,  such  as  automatic  bell-ringers,  brakes, 
headlights,  and  signal  lights,  while  the  second  relates  to  the 
qualifications  and  training  of  employees. 

Among  the  measures  which  have  been  passed  primarily 
for  the  protection  of  employees  are  found  such  requirements 
as  those  for  the  installation  of  grab-irons,  ladders,  running- 
boards,  storm  windows  in  engines,  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper  temperature  in  mail  or  baggage  cars,  the  regulation  of 
the  height  of  bridges  or  other  overhead  structures,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  proper  clearance  around  tracks,  particularly  in 
railroad  yards,  the  blocking  of  frogs  and  switches,  and,  for 
employees  engaged  in  repairing  tracks,  the  erection  of  sheds 
to  protect  them  from  inclement  weather.  For  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  employees  who  are  frequently  required  to 
travel  long  distances  on  freight  or  stock  trains  caboose-cars 
must  be  provided,  which  must  be  constructed  according  to 
certain  rules  of  size,  strength,  safety,  and  comfort. 

Employees  on  street  or  interurban  railways  are  also  fre- 
quently protected  through  state  legislation  or  municipal 
ordinance.  Such  measimjs  relate  usually  to  inclosed  vesti- 
bules during  the  winter  months,  seats  for  motormen,  and 
proper  automatic  brakes,  and  occasionally  to  equipment  for 
the  sanding  of  rails,  to  the  examination  of  employees,  and  to 
minimum  age  limits. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  sharpest  debate  in  matters 
of  railway  safety  legislation  has  centered  about  the  full- 
crew  laws,  which  are  held  to  protect  both  the  public  and  the 
employee.  More  than  twenty  states  have  enacted  such 
legislation.  These  acts  usually  apply  to  both  passenger  and 
freight  service  on  roads  of  given  lengths,  and  fix  the  number 
of  employees — ^principally  of  brakemen — in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  kind  of  cars  in  the  train.  Full-crew  laws  have 
been  initiated  by  the  railway  men's  organizations  and  have 
been  vigorously  opposed  by  the  raihx)ad  owners,  who  have 
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contended  that  as  a  rule  larger  crews  are  unnecessary  because 
of  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  work  required  of  employees 
since  the  introduction  of  safety  devices,  the  formation  of 
special  switching  crews,  and  the  generally  improved  methods 
of  handling  trains.  They  point  also  to  the  increase  in  operat- 
ing cost,  resulting  in  reduced  dividends  and  in  curtailment  of 
improvements.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trainmen  point  to  the  large  number 
of  both  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents,  and  to  the  increasing 
strain  upon  railway  employees  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
weight  of  trains,  in  the  number  of  tons  per  train,  and  in  the 
number  of  cars  per  man.  They  hold  that  by  these  increases 
the  railroads  have  made  their  greatest  economies.  The  train- 
men maintain,  therefore,  that  full-crew  legislation  serves  prac- 
tically the  same  purpose  as  legislation  restricting  hours  of 
labor,  in  that  both  reduce  the  physical  strain  and  thereby 
the  frequency  of  accidents. 

This  is  the  view  which  was  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  when  in  19 13  *  it  upheld  the  full-crew  law 
of  that  state,  enacted  in  191 1,'  as  having  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial relation  to  the  safety  of  passengers  and  employees 
on  railroad  trains.  The  company  presented  evidence  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  legislation,  but  the  court  held  that  "Uncom- 
pensated obedience  to  a  regtdation  enacted  for  the  public  wel- 
fare or  safety  under  the  police  power  of  the  state  is  not  taking 
property  without  due  compensation,  and  any  injury  sustained 
in  obe3ring  such  a  regulation  is  but  damnum  absque  injuria.*'  * 

During  the  year  191 5  bills  were  introduced  in  a  number 
of  states  fixing  the  maximum  length  of  trains.  This  legislation 
is  also  strongly  opposed  by  the  railroads,  on  the  ground  that 


^  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  see  bulletin  Consecutive  No.  73 
of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C,  "Arguments 
for  and  against  Train-Crew  Legislation,"  191 5. 

*  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  v,  Ewing  et  al,,  241  Pa.  581,  88  Atl.  775  (1913). 
A  similar  decision  was  rendered  in  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
R.  Co.  V.  Arkansas,  219  U.  S.  453,  31  Sup.  Ct.  275  (191 1),  upholding  the 
1907  law  in  that  state. 

*  Pennsylvania,  Laws  191 1,  No.  811. 

*  In  1914  the  railroad  companies  succeeded  in  repealing  by  a  referendtim 
vote  the  Missouri  full-crew  law  of  1913;  and  in  Pennsylvania  they  in- 
duced the  191 5  legislature  to  pass  a  repealing  act,  which,  however,  was 
vetoed  by  the  governor, 
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they  have  expended  large  sums  of  money  for  improved  road- 
beds, yard  and  switching  facilities,  and  for  increased  tractive 
power  of  locomotives,  which  will  be  rendered  useless  if  they 
are  not  allowed  to  increase  the  length  and  weight  of  their 
trains. 

State  provisions  for  railroad  safety  have  frequently  been 
contested  on  the  ground  that  regtdations  which  apply  to  inter- 
state commerce  are  a  subject  for  federal  legislation.  But  the 
courts  have  uniformly  held  that  where  Congress  has  not  legis- 
lated upon  these  questions  the  states  were  entirely  within  their 
rights.  An  interstate  road,  therefore,  might  either  make  such 
changes  as  were  necessary,  as  it  passed  from  one  common* 
wealth  to  another,  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  each 
commonwealth,  or  it  might  comply  everywhere  with  the 
maximum  provision  found  in  any  of  the  states  through  which 
it  passed. 

Although  much  of  the  protective  railroad  legislation  is 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  employees,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
safety  of  the  public  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  safety 
of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  and  management  of 
trains.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  matter  which  has  largely  in- 
fluenced the  courts  in  rendering  favorable  decisions  on  safety 
and  health  laws  for  railway  employees. 

The  enforcement  of  protective  regulations  in  relation  to 
railway  labor  has  in  the  majority  of  states  been  entrusted  to 
railway  or  public  utility  commissions  created  primarily  to 
supervise  or  regulate  rates.  In  this  class  of  legislation,  as  in 
the  regulation  of  conditions  in  factories,  workshops,  and 
mines,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  embody  in  the 
statute  law  specifications  which  will  be  effective  under  diverse 
and  constantly  changing  conditions.  For  this  reason  many 
legislatures  have  delegated  to  the  railroad  commissions  power 
to  work  out  details  of  provisions  and  to  prescribe  safety  rules 
and  regulations.  This  method  of  protection  has  repeatedly 
been  sustained  by  the  courts.  In  19 13  the  law  creating  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  Indiana,  and  an  early  ruling  of  the 
commission  fixing  a  i ,  500  candle-power  standard  for  locomotive 
headlights,  were  both  attacked  as  unconstitutional.  The  case 
was  carried  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  which  upheld 
the  delegation  of  legislative  powers,  declaring  that  "The  de- 
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dsions  of  this  court  and  the  courts  of  other  states  in  this 
regard  are  clearly  against  the  appellant's  contention."  ^  Su1> 
sequent  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  also  re- 
sulted in  the  statute's  being  upheld.' 

4.  Development  op  Standards 

A  careful  study  of  the  early  laws  to  preserve  industrial 
safety  and  health,  as  passed  by  Congress  and  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  fifty  American  states  and  territories,  discloses 
at  once  four  ftmdamental  defects. 

(i)  Defects  of  Early  Legislation 

First  among  these  defects  is  the  incompleteness  of  these  laws. 
It  was  long  the  custom  of  legislatures  to  specify  in  the  law 
the  industries  and  danger-points  which  were  to  be  safeguarded, 
and  to  confine  the  inspectors'  authority  to  the  places  and 
conditions  mentioned.  Under  this  method  many  industrial 
danger-points  were  overlooked.  Perhaps  "buzz-saw"  or  "dan- 
gerous dusts"  or  "foimdry"  was  omitted  from  the  law,  in- 
advertently or  otherwise.  Although  often  fraught  with  harm 
to  the  worker,  these  unmentioned  points  were  outside  the 
authority  of  the  inspection  officials,  and  the  workers  received 
no  protection  imtil  the  law  could  be  changed.  Frequently, 
too,  a  qualifying  phrase  greatly  limited  the  operation  of  a 
good  law.  For  example,  the  law  in  one  state  required  poison- 
ous fumes  generated  "in  the  course  of  the  manufacturing 
process"  to  be  removed.  While  varnishing  the  interior  of 
vats  in  a  brewery  two  men  died  and  one  was  totally  blinded 
for  life,  due  to  inhaling  the  poisonous  fumes  of  wood  alcohol 
used  in  the  varnish.  But  because  varnishing  vats  is  in  the 
nature  of  repair-work  and  does  not  come  "in  the  course  of  the 
manufacturing  process,"  the  inspectors  could  not  legally 
remedy  the  dangerous  situation.    It  was  necessary  to  wait  an 

^  Vandalia  R.  Co.  v.  Railroad  Commission  of  Indiana,  182  Ind.  382, 
lOl  N.  E.  85  (1913).  For  a  clear  opinion  on  the  delegation  of  legislative 
authority  see  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  R.  Co.  v.  Rail- 
road Commission  of  Wisconsin,  136  Wis.  146,  116  N.  W.  905  (1908). 

*  Vandalia  R.  Co.  v.  Public  Service  Commission  of  Inmana,  242  U.  S. 
asSf  37  Sup.  Ct.  93  (1916). 
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entire  year  (in  most  states  it  would  have  been  two  years) 
before  the  legislatttre  convened  and  the  law  could  be  amended. 
These  illustrations  indicate  a  common  weakness  of  early 
safety  and  health  laws  in  many  states. 

The  second  fundamental  drfect  is  the  absence  of  direct  re- 
sponsibility. Many  laws  placed  no  obligation  whatever  upon 
an  employer  to  safeguard  danger-points  nor  upon  the  em- 
ployee to  aid  in  maintaining  safety  except  "in  the  discretion 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor,"  or  tmless  "the  commissioner 
so  directs,"  or  "if  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor 
it  is  necessary."  This  type  of  legislation  placed  no  duty  upon 
the  employer  to  provide  nor  upon  the  employee  to  maintain 
proper  protection  until  required  to  do  so  by  the  inspector. 
No  protective  devices  had  to  be  provided  until  the  inspector 
called  and  ordered  them  installed.  Scarcely  a  state  but  has 
had  laws  of  this  character. 

The  third  ftmdamental  defect  is  the  absence  of  welU4efined 
standards.  The  old  theory  of  factory  inspection  legislation 
assumed  that  the  legislatures,  often  made  up  largely  of  lawyers 
and  farmers,  would  define  in  the  law  the  exact  nature  of  pro- 
tection to  be  provided  in  factory,  workshop,  or  mine.  But  be- 
cause of  inadequate  information,  and  possibly  also  because  of 
fear  of  adverse  court  decisions,  our  lawmakers  vaguely  re- 
quired merely  that  dangerous  machinery  be  "sufficiently  guard- 
ed," usually  "where  practicable,"  and  left  it  to  the  poorly 
trained  and  poorly  paid  inspector  to  enforce  these  indefinite 
laws,  usually  "in  his  discretion."  This  discretionary  power, 
when  placed  in  the  hands  of  uninformed  officials,  brot^ht  this 
method  of  lawmaking  into  disrepute  among  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  public. 

The  fourth  fundamental  defect  is  the  lack  of  responsiveness 
to  changing  industrial  conditions.  When  it  had  become  ap- 
parent that  many  of  the  early  laws  were  failing  of  their  ptir- 
pose  because  of  the  foregoing  blemishes,  there  followed  a 
comparatively  brief  period  during  which  efforts  were  made 
to  frame  comprehensive,  scientific  provisions,  free  from 
"jokers"  and  loopholes,  and  to  secure  their  p^assage  by  the 
legislatures.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  example  of  such 
legislation  was  the  standard  law  enacted  in  several  states 
providing  for  the  protection  of  workers  in  the  lead  trades. 
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In  this  instance,  after  careful  investigation  by  the  federal 
government  supplemented  by  private  studies  and  many  con- 
ferences, a  very  specific  bill  was  drafted  to  apply  to  the  various 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  salts,  and  the  resulting 
legislation  served  a  very  useful  educational  purpose.  In  a 
few  states  also  the  laws  tmdoubtedly  hastened  the  efforts  of 
employers  to  make  their  work-places  sanitary.  But  it  was 
found  that  some  specific  safeguards  minutely  prescribed  in 
the  statutes  were  very  quickly  out  of  date.  In  order  that 
they  might  be  superseded  by  improved  devices  or  methods 
there  was  once  more  required  the  slow  and  expensive  action 
of  legislatures,  which  in  most  states  might  not  be  in  session 
again  for  more  than  an  entire  year.  The  impracticability  of 
embod3ring  in  statute  law  spedfic  danger-points  and  specific 
remedies  became  clear. 

(2)  The  Method  of  Adtninisirative  Orders 

Legislators  themselves  began  to  recognize  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  formulate  in  the  short  and  busy  sessions,  con- 
vening in  most  states  only  once  in  two  years,  proper  protective 
measures.  They  saw  that  the  proper  persons  to  accomplish 
this  work  efficiently  were  those  who  had  an  opportimity  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  changing  industrial  conditions. 
Therefore,  in  several  states,  legislators  decided  that  they  would 
no  longer  attempt  to  enact  laws  specif  3dng  in  detail  what  shall 
be  done,  but  instead  would  ask  that  work-places  be  made 
safe.  To  carry  out  the  will  of  the  legislature  they  provided 
a  commission  to  work  out  with  employers  and  employees' the 
best  possible  methods  of  protection.  After  public  hearings, 
the  methods  agreed  upon  were  issued  by  the  commission  in 
the  form  of  administrative  orders  or  regulations  to  apply 
state  wide  and  to  have  the  force  of  law.  Here  we  find  the 
very  foundation  of  effective  safety  inspection  work.  The 
key-note  is  cooperation.  The  experience  of  the  worker,  the 
knowledge  of  the  employer,  and  the  critical  constructive  ability 
of  the  expert  are  all  needed  in  the  formation  of  effective  stand- 
ards of  health  and  safety  and  in  the  enforcement  of  these 
standards. 

This  new  method  of  regulating  industrial  conditions  through 
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administrative  orders  cooperatively  formulated  and  issued  by 
a  permanent  commission,  has  restdted  in  several  states  in  a  pro- 
gressive and  accurate  adjustment  of  factory  inspection  to  the 
changing  methods  and  new  risks  that  accompany  modem  in- 
dustry. Concerning  this  method  a  former  chief  factory  in- 
spector has  said:  **As  a  state  inspector,  my  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  rules  of  law  will 
not,  in  itself,  produce  satisfactory  standards  for  the  safety  and 

health  of  employees  in  factories,  mills,  and  workshops The 

observations  which  I  have  made  emphasize  the  importance  of 
cooperation  and  of  education  of  both  parties  to  the  labor 
contract  as  to  what  are  ideal  factory  conditions.  This  co- 
operation must  be  brought  about  if  substantial  results  with 
reference  to  safety  standards  are  to  be  obtained  through  state 
inspection."  Forttmately  scientific  accident  prevention  has 
recently  been  brought  into  the  foreground  by  the  adoption 
of  workmen's  compensation  acts,  and  it  has  quickened  tlie 
movement  for  reorganization  of  administrative  boards  in 
many  states. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  in  states  like  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin,  for  example,  to  wait  one  or  two  long  years  for  a 
session  of  the  legislature  in  order  to  submit  proposals  for  the 
proper  protection  of  the  workers.  No  longer  need  specific 
rigid  provisions  be  drafted  into  bills  and  thrust  upon  the 
bewildered  attention  of  the  legislators  while  temporarily  in 
session  at  the  state  capitol.  The  legislature  has  laid  down 
the  law  in  a  broad  way;  the  industrial  commission,  as  rapidly 
as  circumstances  permit,  may  fill  in  the  administrative  detail. 
Under  this  new  system  the  industry  itself  makes  the  laws  for 
its  own  shop  government.  Employers  and  employees,  with 
the  aid  of  impartial  experts,  are  learning  through  self-expres- 
sion the  importance  and  the  practicabiUty  of  the  now  popular 
motto,  ''Safety  first."  The  prevention  of  industrial  accidents 
and  diseases,  particularly  when  accompanied  by  social  in- 
surance, is  becoming  a  matter  of  enlightened  selfishness;  the 
general  and  the  specific  statutory  requirements  of  former 
years  are  being  supplanted  by  scientific  standards  developed 
through  administrative  orders  based  on  continuing  investiga- 
tions.^ 

» See  Chapter  IX,  "Administration." 


CHAPTER  Vni 
SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

For  most  of  the  economic  hazards  of  life  there  has  been 
developed  an  appropriate  method  for  the  distribution  of  losses 
and  the  subsequent  elimination  of  risks.  Marine  insurance, 
for  the  financial  protection  of  those  who  send  their  goods  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,  was  the  first  to  be  developed  on  an  exten- 
sive basis.  Insurance  against  loss  by  fire  is  now  a  regularly 
accepted  precaution  in  every  conmiunity.  By  this  common 
method  of  insuring  against  loss,  each  individual  in  the  or- 
ganized group  is  assured  that  in  case  of  the  destruction  or 
damage  of  his  property  he  will  be  reimbursed  from  a  fund 
contributed  little  by  little  by  the  whole  group.  Insurance, 
accordingly,  has  been  defined  as  an  arrangement  for  distribu- 
tion among  many  of  the  losses  sustained  by  a  few. 

By  this  thin-spreading  of  individual  losses  over  a  large 
group,  the  man  receiving  an  income  from  property  destroyed 
by  shipwreck  or  by  fire  is  in  a  position  to  reinvest.  Even 
more  necessary  than  for  the  property-owner  is  insurance  for 
the  workingman,  whose  ability  to  labor  is  his  only  asset  and 
who  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  deprived  of  his  income.  When 
tiie  laborer,  no  matter  how  efficient  he  may  be,  has  as  a  result 
of  either  individual  or  collective  bargaining  secured  a  job  for 
himself  even  if  at  a  wage  and  imder  hour  limitations  which  are 
temporarily  acceptable,  his  economic  position  is  still  pre- 
carious. He  and  his  family  are  still  face  to  face  with  excep- 
tional economic  risks,  including  the  suffering  and  want  fol- 
lowing accident,  illness,  invalidity  or  premature  old  age, 
normal  old  age,  premature  death,  and  unemployment. 

Peculiarly  necessary,  therefore,  is  this  common  arrangement 
for  group  or  social  action  known  as  insurance,  when  those  who 
suffer  the  losses  are  workingmen  solely  dependent  for  support 
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upon  their  ability  to  labor.  Such  insurance  may  be  developed 
by  the  initiative  of  individuals  wishing  to  insure,  or  it  may  be 
developed  through  legislation.  When  such  insurance  pro- 
vision is  made  through  legislation,  it  marks  the  adoption  by 
society  of  a  settled  policy  of  cooperative  action  to  distribute 
among  a  group  the  losses  suffered  by  individuals  due  to  their 
inability  to  work  and  thereby  earn  a  livelihood.  It  is  there- 
fore natural  to  term  this  insurance  social  insurance. 

While  savings  are  sometimes  urged  as  an  alternative  to 
workmen's  social  insurance,  it  is  as  true  for  the  wage-earner 
as  for  the  merchant,  that  the  provision  by  each  person  of  a 
reserve  sufficient  to  meet  the  possible  maximum  loss  is  ex- 
travagant, requiring  as  it  does  that  each  person  shall  be  able 
to  meet  from  his  individual  savings  the  hazard  which  will 
fall  upon  only  a  small  number.  Far  more  economical  is  the 
institution  of  insurance  whereby  the  individual  sets  aside  only 
enough  to  meet  the  average  loss  when  distributed  throughout 
the  group. 

The  most  substantial  reason  why  wage-earners  do  not 
volimtarily  insure  themselves  against  the  risks  of  accident  and 
iUness,  invalidity  and  old  age,  early  death  and  unemploy- 
ment, is  insufficient  income.  Reliable  information  from  con- 
servative private  and  public  reports  amply  confirms  the 
statement  that  the  average  wage-earner  with  a  family  is  not 
receiving  pay  for  his  labor  sufficient  "to  secure  the  elements 
of  a  normal  standard  of  living."  *  It  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect such  wage-earners  to  provide  against  a  possible  future 
contingency  at  the  sacrifice  of  present  necessaries. 

A  further  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  underpaid  masses  to 
insure  themselves  is  indifference  or  lack  of  foresight  concern- 
ing the  problems  of  the  future.  Although  thrift  in  the  pres- 
ence of  subnormal  living  occasioned  by  low  wages  may  at 
times  become  a  positive  social  vice,  provision  for  the  future 
is  on  the  whole  necessary  and  beneficial.  Furthermore,  it 
is  recognized  that  for  millions  of  laborers  saving  will  take 
place  only  under  a  distinct  incentive.  This  "enforced  saving '* 
against  the  inevitable  rainy  day  in  the  life  of  the  workingman 
is  most  effectively  brought  about  through  the  periodical  col- 


1  See  Chapter  IV,  "The  Minimum  Wage." 
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lection  of  dues  or  premiums  for  the  support  of  the  various 
forms  of  social  insurance.  Moreover,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  ccnnmunity  of  interest  in  directly  bearing  the  financial 
cost  of  insurance  furnishes  a  kind  of  cooperative  pressure  on 
employers  ^  which  can  be  utilized  effectively  in  the  elimination 
of  risl^  in  so  far  as  they  are  preventable.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  ** Safety  first"  movement  which  followed  closely 
the  enactment  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  preventive  power  of  social  insurance. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition,  also,  that  industry  is  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  hazards  of  life  among  wage-earners. 
For  example,  industry  is  responsible  for  work-accidents,  and 
is  a  contributing  factor  in  illness.  To  the  extent  that  men 
are  idle  because  of  industrial  irregularities,  industry  and  not 
the  worker  is  responsible  for  unemployment.  Social  insur- 
ance plans  generally  recognize  industry's  share  in  creating 
hazards,  the  burden  of  which  traditionally  has  rested  upon 
the  wage-earners,  and  aim  to  distribute  the  cost  in  accordance 
with  the  responsibility.  By  this  means  social  insurance  not 
only  spreads  out  the  cost  among  wage-earners  as  a  group,  but 
also  distributes  it  between  employers  and  workers.  Experi- 
ence with  voluntary  insurance  has  demonstrated  that  the  only 
method  of  making  insurance  tmiversal  among  wage-earners, 
and  of  having  employers  assume  their  share  of  the  cost,  is  to 
make  it  compulsory. 

Thus,  although  beginning  in  each  case  with  some  form  of 
private  organization,  there  has  been  developed,  to  meet  the 
peculiar  risks  which  modem  industrial  workers  must  endure, 
a  special  kind  of  insurance,  depending  for  its  inclusiveness, 
its  financial  security,  its  economical  administration,  and  its 
effectiveness  in  reducing  the  cause  of  each  particular  evil, 
upon  an  element  of  social  compulsion. 

Various  cotmtries  have  social  insurance  against  accident 
and  occupational  disease,  against  sickness,  against  old  age  and 
invalidity,  against  death  and  the  consequent  dependency  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  finally  against  tmemployment.  In 
all  of  this  social  action  an  important  element  of  self-defense 
is  not  lacking.    It  is  clearly  recognized  that  insurance  is 


^  See  Chapter  IX,  "Administration." 
25 
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the  most  feffedtive  device  for  protecting  society  itself  against 
the  pressure  of  incapacitated  individuals  who  otherwise  would 
be  thrown  upon  the  coitimuhtty  for  maihtenanbe.  And  while 
attempting  to  avoid  the  dfetnoraliiitig  round  of  charity,  by 
ineans  of  an  insuraiice  program,  thete  is  consciously  promoted 
a  system  df  individual  care  aimed  at  the  scientific  promotion 
of  the  wotker's  efficiency. 

I.  Industrial  Accident  Insurance 

The  first  kind  of  social  ihsurailce  to  be  developed  exten- 
sively tht*ough  legislation  in  the  Uhited  Stdtfes,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  comparative  ease  of  rfecogniring  both  the  indus- 
trial cause  and  the  far-reachillg  extent  of  the  evil,  is  insiii*- 
ance  against  occiipatiotial  accidents  and*  diseases,  of  as  it 
is  hiore  popularly  termed  in  this  couhtry,  workmen's  ccrtn- 
pensatioh. 

Compensation  to  the  injured  workman  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  consuiiier  of  econotnic  goods  should  bear  all 
thfe  expenses  incurred  in  thfe  production  of  such  goods.  Among 
those  expenses  must  bcj  included  the  pecuniary  losses  from 
deaths  and  injuries  occurring  in  the  regular  cotirse  of  produc- 
tion. W^es  lost,  medical  attendance,  and  burial  expenses, 
in  case  of  accidental  ihjtuy  Or  death  atti  all  losses  which  should 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  expense  of  production.  If 
these  losses  are  to  be  borne  by  th^  worktnan,  he  indirectly 
carries  part  of  the  expense  of  production;  In  order  to  avoid 
this,  the  expense  of  work-accidents,  it  is  now  generally  agreed, 
should  be  treated  like  all  othei:  expenses  of  production;  it 
shotdd  be  borne  by  the  employer  in  the  first  instance,  and 
be  shifted  by  him,  in  the  form  of  increased  prifces,  upon  the 
consumer  of  those  goods  in  the  production  of  which  the  in- 
juries were  sustained. 

Olir  presfent  compensation  laws  have  passed  through  a  long 
period  of  development,  and  have  many  precedents.  As  min- 
ing and  navigation  developed  in  Europe,  the  workmen  of  these 
two  industries  formed,  in  the  eighteenth  centtiry  and  somfe- 
titnes  even  earlier,  mutual  accident  instlrance  associations  for 
their  own  protection.  The  above  industries  were  the  pioneers 
in  forming  such  mutual  associations  largely  because  each  man 
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was  greatly  depmdent  for  \d$  safety  upon  the  care  of  his  fel- 
low workmen.* 

In  the  handicraft  production  of  the  middle  ages,  not  oinly 
were  the  workmen  very  closely  related,  but  there  was  ^Iso 
a  dose  connection  between  the  n^aster  and  his  servant^. 
Manufacturing  in  the  gilds  was  conducted  on  a  small  scale, 
and  each  master  had  but  few  helpers.  Accidents  were  not 
nunx^rous  becatise  machinery  was  not  developed,  and  prodvicr 
tion  was  carried  on  at  Ipw  speed.  When  inj\uies  did  occur, 
t^e  master,  ^t  least  t}ieoretic£Uly,  too)c  care  of  the  disabled. 

This  personal  relation  of  employer  and  employee  to  a  great 
ext^t  disappears  with  the  development  of  large  sc^le  industry. 
As  the  nnmber  of  employees  to  each  estafailislunent  increased, 
the  pwner  could  no  longer  give  thenx  his  pergonal  attention 
^d  care.  The  workman  gained  more  personal  freedom,  but 
lost  th^  aid  of  his  employer  in  ca^  of  sickness  and  accident. 
To  recover  damages  he  now  h^  to  seek  relief  by  legal  proceed- 
ings, either  under  the  common  law  or  under  statutes  estab- 
lishing employers'  liability;  he  had  to  bring  suit  against  his 
master. 

(j)  Rules  of  Employers'  Liability 

The  conditions  imder  which  the  injured  could  recover  in 
court  were  b^sed  upon  ^  sieries  of  rules  which  included  (a)  the 
duties  of  t^e  employer;  (b)  the  burden  of  occupational  risks j 
(c)  the  fellow  servant  rule;  (d)  contributory  n^U^^ce;  and 
(e)  as^uniption  of  risks.* 

a.  Duties  of  the  Evufloyer.  It  was  considered  the  duty  of 
the  employer  to  use  reasonably  care  in  protecting  his  en^-r 
ployees  against  injtuy  while  engaged  in  his  service.^  Nu-' 
n:^erous  cotut  decision^  defined  this  obligation  of  the  employer 
in  considerable  detail.  He  w^  required  to  provide  a  safe 
place  to  work,  py  fnmish  safe  topis  ^d  appliances,  to  con- 
dnc^  his.  business  in  ^  safe  manner,  and  to  select  coonpetent 
fellow  servants.  But  reasonable  care  required  the  guarding 
o|  only  those  dangerous  conditions  of  whidh  the  employer  had 

*  United  S^tes  Conunissioner  o{  Labor,  T^/tfenty-fourth  4nf^Bd  R^fort^ 
1909,  "Workmea^  Ipsurancq  and  Compensatipi^  Systems  m  9\u'ope," 


Vol.  I,  p.  Q77. 

« &3eE!.  p.  Downey,  ffi.     .    _ .     . 

•  Priestly  V,  Fowler,  3  Meeson  and  Welsby,  i,  6  (England,  1837). 


Downey,  Slis^ory.  of  Woxk  Ac^iden^  Jndemviityy  191 2,  p.  17, 
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knowledge  or  of  which  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  he 
should  have  had  knowledge.^  It  is  held  by  many  experts 
that  no  matter  how  great  caution  is  taken  against  accidents, 
many  mishaps  wiU  occur  which  result  in  death  or  injury  to 
the  workman.  Establishments  in  which  every  machine  is 
guarded  and  where  safety  work  is  carried  on  ably  and  con- 
scientiously, will,  nevertheless,  it  is  declared,  have  numerous 
accidents.  These  injuries  are  said  to  be  due  to  the  inherent 
hazards  of  the  industry;  nothing  wiU  prevent  them. 

b.  Burden  of  Occupational  Risks.  It  is  to  these  accidents 
that  the  principle  of  the  burden  of  occupational  risks  applies. 
The  employee  assumes  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  employment 
in  which  he  engages.  In  an  early  American  case  the  court 
stated  that  "The  general  rule,  resulting  from  considerations 
as  well  of  justice  as  of  policy,  is,  that  he  who  engages  in  the 
emplojmient  of  another  for  the  performance  of  specified  duties 
and  services,  for  compensation,  takes  upon  himself  the  natural 
and  ordinary  risks  and  perils  incident  to  the  performance  of 
such  services,  and  in  legal  presumption  the  wage  is  adjusted 
accordingly."  •  Freeing  the  employer  from  liability  thus  left 
a  vast  number  of  injuries  and  deaths  as  a  direct  burden  upon 
the  workmen  and  their  dependents,  with  no  chance  of  obtain- 
ing damages. 

c.  Fellow  Servant  Rule.  The  rules  holding  the  employer 
responsible  for  exercising  reasonable  care  in  protecting  his 
employees,  and  exempting  him  from  liability  for  inherent  oc- 
cupational hazards,  were  recognized  uniformly  by  the  courts. 
The  third,  or  fellow  servant  rule,  involved  more  serious  dif- 
ficulty. The  usual  rule  of  law  is  that  a  master  is  responsible 
for  the  negligence  or  carelessness  of  his  servants  in  the  course 
of  their  duties.  Since  very  many  accidents  to  workmen  can 
be  traced  to  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  a  co-employee, 
the  application  of  the  rule  as  between  fellow  servants  was  felt 
to  be  harsh.*    Exception  to  the  general  rule  was  first  taken 

^  Magee  v.  Chicago  &  Northwestern  R.  Co.,  83  Iowa  349,  48  N.  W.  93 

(1891). 

*  Farwdl  v.  Boston  &  W.  R.  Co.,  4  Metcalf  (Mass.)  49, 57  (1843). 

*  Consequently  the  courts,  declare  Shearman  and  Redneld  in  The  Law 
of  Negligence^  boldly  invented  an  exception  to  the  f^eneral  rule  of 
masters'  liability,  by  which  servants  were  deprived  q{  its  protectioiu" 
(P,  w.) 
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by  the  English  Exchequer  Court  in  1837  in  the  case  of  Priestly 
V.  Powler.*  A  butcher  driver's  helper  was  injured  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  wagon.  He  brought  suit  against  the 
butcher  for  damages  on  the  grounds  that  the  wagon  was  in- 
sufficient for  its  purpose,  and  that  it  had  been  overloaded. 
Damages  were  denied  on  the  ground  that  if  they  were  allowed 
the  master's  liability  would  extend  very  far.  He  might  be 
held  liable  to  the  footman  who  was  injured  by  a  defective 
wagon  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  coachmaker,  or  to  the 
servant  for  the  negligence  of  the  cook  in  not  properly  cleaning 
copper  vessels  in  the  kitchen.  Besides,  the  opinion  states, 
the  driver's  helper  "must  have  known  as  well  as  his  master, 
and  probably  better,"  that  the  wagon  was  insufficient,  or 
overloaded,  and  might  have  refused  to  use  it. 

A  similar  decision  was  rendered  four  years  later  in  America, 
without  mentioning  the  Priestly  case.  In  this  case '  damages 
were  denied  a  locomotive  fireman  who  had  been  injured  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  the  engineer  under  whom  he  worked. 
It  was  held  that  the  railroad  company  was  not  a  guarantor 
to  one  employee  against  the  negligence  of  other  employees; 
that  the  fireman  should  have  been  aware  of  the  perils  of  his 
emplo3mient,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  paid  for  his  labor 
and  for  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed. 

In  1843  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  Massachusetts  gave  the  fel- 
low servant  rule  a  defimte  formulation  and  a  wide  application 
in  deciding  the  case  of  Farwell  v.  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road Corporation '  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  An  engineer 
brought  action  for  damages  because  he  had  lost  a  leg  due  to 
the  switchman's  neglecting  to  change  a  switch.  Justice  Shaw 
aigued  that  any  servant  might  reasonably  anticipate  that 
his  associates  will  at  times  be  careless  and  negligent ;  that  this 
is  one  of  the  risks  of  employment,  to  which,  in  legal  pre- 
sumption, the  compensation  is  adjusted.  Want  of  care  can 
be  anticipated  as  much  as  a  coupling  out  of  repair.  The 
brakeman  can  guard  against  one  as  much  as  against  the 
other — ^being  powerless  against  both. 

This  chain  of  reasoning  was  accepted  as  sound  and  con- 

*  Priestly  V,  Fowler,  3  Meeson  and  Welsby,  i,  6  (England,  1837). 
'  Murray  v.  South  Carolina  R.  Co.,  i  McMullan  385  (1841). 

*  Farwell  v,  Boston  and  W.  R.  Co.,  4  Metcalf  (Mass.)  49  (1842). 
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dtisive,  and  numetotis  later  decisions  wens  bas^  oil  it.  It 
relieved  the  ihaster  from  all  liability  for  an  injury  sustained 
on  account  of  the  negligence  or  carelessness  of  a  fellow  ser- 
vant provided  the  master  had  exeirised  reasonable  care  in 
his  selection.^ 

d.  CofUributory  Negligence,  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
contributory  negligence  a  plaintiff  for  damages  for  an  injury 
occisisioned  by  thte  fault  of  the  employer  must,  in  order  to  win 
his  cade,  establish  his  own  freedom  from  neglig^ice.  Any 
negligence  tm  the  part  of  the  injured,  no  matter  how  sUght  in 
comparison  with  tihat  of  the  employer,  will  cause  him  to  lose 
the  suit,  if  without  that  negligence  the  accident  would  not 
have  occurred.  Such  negligence  exists  if  the  employee  con- 
tinues to  work  under  conditions  which  are  apparently  danger- 
ous and  which  a  reasonably  prudent  man  would  avoid,  or  if 
his  own  want  of  due  care  contribute  as  a  i»x>ximate  cause 
to  the  accident.' 

e.  Assumption  of  Risk.  As  a  last  resort  to  free  himself 
from  liability  the  employer  could  set  up  the  d^en^  that  the 
injured  workman  had  "assumed "  the  risk.  The  risk  referred 
to  ill  this  connection  is  not  the  ordinary  inherent  hazard  of 
the  occupation^  but  an  abnormal  danger  of  which  the  em- 
ployee was  fully  a#are,  but  in  spite  of  which  he  continued  to 
work.  The  principle  of  assumption  of  risk  has,  however, 
been  modified  in  several  states  by  statutes  in  favor  of  the 
worktnan.  This  is  particularly  toie  in  case  of  children  and 
of  railroad  workers. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  with  these  last  four  rules,  all 
aiming  to  relieve  the  employer  of  liability,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
fitnilt  for  the  injured  worlonati  to  wiu  a  suit  for  daitiages. 
In  Order  to  gaiii  a  favorable  verdict  he  must  be  able  to  show 
that  the  injury  was  the  immediate  result  Of  the  employer's 
failure  to  exercise  ordinary  care,  and  that  it  was  not  contrib- 
uted to  in  any  degree  by  his  own  want  of  ordinary  care. 
Moreover,  he  cannot  recover  if  the  accident  was  due  to  an 
ordinary  hazard  of  the  employment,  or  to  the  n^ligenoe  of 

*  Seymour  D.  Thompson,  Comtnenlaries  on  the  Law  of  Negligence^  1901- 
1905,  Vol.  IV,  p.  270,  §  4048. 

*  Butteriield  v.  Forester,  1 1  E^tst  60  (England,  1809);  Haley  v.  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  R.  Co.,  21  Iowa  t5  (1866). 
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a  fellow  woFkman,  or  to  ^  defect  due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
employer  that  was  Joiown  to  the  injjtired  and  th^t  created  a 
condition  under  which  a  prudent  i^aan  would  not  ^aye  con- 
tinued to  work. 

Satisfactory  statistics  are  not  available  to  show  definitely 
the  proportion  of  injured  men  who  receiv^  indemnity  under 
these  liability  doctrines.  From  the  merger  investigations 
which  have  been  made,  however,  it  ^lay  be  concluded  that 
but  few  recovered  damages,  and  that  the  ^mounts  were  it\ 
many  cases  shamefully  small.  Under  the  li^t^^lity  system 
insurance  companies  h^ve  engaged  in  carrying  the  employer's 
risk.  They  have  expert  legal  advice,  and  are  able  to  con- 
test wage-earners'  claims  even  more  eifectively  than  the 
average  employer.  It  is  true  that  numerous  laws  have  been 
enacted  in  most  cotmtries  attempting  to  place  more  liability 
upon  the  employer;  Gefmany  pass^  a  law,  widp  in  scope, 
to  that  effect  in  1871,  and  Great  Britain  follq^ed  in  1880. 
The  first  American  employers'  liability  law  w^  passed  in 
Alabama  in  1885,  followed  by  Massachusetts  in  1887.  Among 
the  best  of  these  laws  was  the  federal  statute  establishing  the 
liability  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  to  their  employees.^ 
Notwithstanding  all  attempted  legal  regulation,  the  position 
of  the  injiued  worlanan  was  not  much  improved.  To  recover 
he  had  to  go  to  the  courts  and  had  to  meet  the  strong  legal 
opposition  of  insurance  companies  or  of  his  employer. 

Not  only  are  the  injured  man's  chances  tp  win  his  c^sp  very 
small  and  the  machinery  too  slow  to  bring  relief  when  it  is 
most  needed,  but  the  system  is  extremely  wasteful.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  t^en  from  the  records  of  ten  inswance  com- 
panies for  a  three-year  period  will  substantiate  this  state- 
ment:* 

Collected  from  employers $23,523,585 

Absorbed  by  companies  in  profits  and  expenses.  14,963,790 
Received  by  plaintiffs'  attorneys  (approximate- 
ly)       1,900,000 

Received  by  injured  workmen  or  their  depend- 
ents (approximately) 6,66o,oc» 

1  United  States,  Acts  1907-1908,  C.  I49< 

'  New  York  Commission  on  Employers'  Liability  and  Other  Matters, 
First  Report,  19 10,  pp.  29-^31. 
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Of  every  $ioo  paid  by  the  employer  in  premiums,  but  $28 
reached  the  workman,  and  that  amount  only  after  a  long 
legal  action  in  many  instances.  In  certain  leading  industrial 
states  it  was  found  that  it  required  on  the  average  from  two 
to  six  years  to  reach  final  judgment  in  a  fatal  accident  case 
tmder  employers'  liability.^ 

Without  question  but  a  small  proportion  of  cases  are  taken 
to  court,  because  the  injured  knows  an  attempted  recovery 
is  but  a  gamble,  with  all  odds  against  him.  As  a  rule  the  in- 
stirance  companies  act  as  if  their  duty  imder  employers' 
liability  is  not  to  compensate  the  injtired,  but  to  defeat  their 
claims. 


(2)  Beginnings  of  Industrial  Accident  Insurance 

The  credit  for  first  realizing  that  in  order  to  furnish  certain 
and  adequate  relief  to  the  injured  workman  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  insurance  for  all  laborers,  and  for  all  accidents, 
must  be  given  to  Germany.  The  original  bill  to  this  effect 
was  introduced  in  the  Reichstag  in  1881,  but  failed  to  be 
adopted.  The  following  year  a  second  bill  was  introduced 
providing  for  sickness  and  accident  insurance.  The  sickness 
clauses,  including  provisions  for  accident  compensation  dur- 
ing the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  disability,  were  passed  in  1883, 
but  the  accident  insurance  was  again  defeated.  Finally  in 
1884  a  bill  providing  compulsory  insurance  against  accidents 
was  passed  which  became  effective  in  October,  1885. 

c.  German  System.  The  German  law  has  been  frequently 
amended  and  extended  in  scope,  and  to-day  practically  every 
industry  of  that  country  is  included.  The  federal  council 
may  exempt  non-hazardous  establishments  upon  application^ 
but  as  late  as  1909  no  such  exemptions  had  been  made.* 

Under  the  German  system  the  compensation  of  the  injured 
workman  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  disability  comes  from 
the  sick  fimds.  During  the  first  fotu*  weeks  he  receives  50 
per  cent.,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  week,  inclu- 
sive, 66^  per  cent,  of  his  wages,  and  the  latter  proportion  is 

^  B.  H.  Downey,  History  of  Work  Accident  Indemnity  in  Iowa,  p.  79. 
*  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report^ 
Vol.  I,  p.  993- 
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continued  ftom  the  accident  funds  until  temporary  dis- 
ability ceases.  The  sick  funds  are  maintained  by  contri-. 
butions  two-thirds  of  which  are  paid  by  the  workmen  and 
one-third  by  the  employers.  From  the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth 
week  the  additional  16%  per  cent,  of  wages  is  paid  by  the 
employer  in  whose  establishment  the  accident  occurs. 
Thus  accident  compensation  comes  from  three  sources: 
(i)  From  the  first  to  the  fourth  week  of  disability,  inclusive^ 
from  the  sick  fimds; 

(2)  From  the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  week>  inclusive,  from 
the  sick  fund,  and  the  additional  16%  per  cent,  from  the 
employer; 

(3)  After  the  thirteenth  week  from  the  accident  insurance 
associations  composed  of  employers. 

During  the  decade  1886  to  1895  accidents  causing  a  dis- 
ability of  less  than  thirteen  weeks  formed  84  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  and  the  cost  of  these  injuries,  paid  from  the  sick  ftmds, 
is,  according  to  Dr.  Bodeker's  estimate,  16%  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  of  accident  insurance.  Since  the  insured  work- 
men pay  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  the  sick  ftmds,  they 
therefore  provide  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  accident 
insurance,  and  the  employers  89  per  cent.* 

In  addition  to  the  monetary  benefit,  free  medical  attend- 
ance, medicines,  and  appliances  are  provided.  During  the 
first  thirteen  weeks  these  costs  are  paid  by  the  sick  fund,  and 
after  that  by  the  insurance  associations.  To  bring  about  a 
speedy  recovery,  and  to  avoid  large  pensions  which  would 
result  if  the  injured  were  permanently  disabled,  the  instu- 
ance  associations  have  established  numerous  hospitals,  con- 
valescent homes,  and  similar  institutions. 

In  case  of  permanent  total  disability  the  injured  workman 
receives  66%  per  cent,  of  wages  for  life.  For  permanent 
partial  disablement  he  receives  a  pension  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  disablement.  In  computing  the  amount,  the 
natiu*e  of  his  occupation  and  training  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion; for  example,  the  loss  of  a  finger  would  affect  a  linotype 
operator  much  more  seriously  than  a  foundry  laborer,  and 
accordingly  he  wotdd  receive  a  larger  pension. 

'  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report^ 
Vol.  I,  p.  999. 
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.  It  the  accideiit  results  in  death  £l  funeral  benefit  is  paid  in 
all  crises,  whether  th^  deceased  has  left  det)endents  entitled 
to  siirvivbrs'  benefits  ot  Hot.  A  liberal  pension  is  provided 
for  surviving  dependents.  The  widow  receives  20  per  cent, 
df  the  average  annual  earnings  of  her  husband,  for  life.  If 
she  remarries  she  is  given  three  times  the  annual  amount,  or 
60  per  ceht.,  in  a  lutnp  sum,  but  then  her  benefits  cease.  If 
a  Womaii  kipporting  a  dependent  husband  is  killed,  he  receives 
30  per  cent,  of  her  wages  as  long  as  he  is  unable  to  support 
himself.  Each  child  receives  20  per  cent,  of  the  Wages  of  the 
killfed  parent  uhtil  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  the  total  benefits 
may  not  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  average  annual  earnings. 
If  tiiere  are  tnore  than  two  depehd^tit  children  in  addition  to 
the  widow,  the  benefits  arfe  divided  equally  so  as  to  total  60 
pet*  cent. 

^e  most  important  branch  at  the  iadministrative  ma- 
chinery of  the  German  eompulsoiy  insurance  laW  is  the  mutual 
trade  ass5ciatibhs.  Employers  in  telated  trades  organize  their 
own  associations,  fix  their  own  tates,  atid  enforce  their  oWn 
safety  requirements,  and  to  the  st)ecial  facilities  which  this 
method  affords  is  mainly  due  the  conspicuous  success  of  the 
German  system  in  promoting  accident  prevention.  Each 
Berufsgettossenschafty  or  trade  association,  has  its  own  constitu- 
tion, but  is  closely  regulated  by  the  state  and  the  imperial 
insurance  office.  Subordinate  to  the  imperial  insurance  office 
is  a  system  of  local  and  superior  insurance  offices,  each  com- 
posed of  public  officials,  with  associates  elected  by  and  from 
employers  and  employees,  respectively.  Judicial  and  admin- 
istrative matters  passed  upon  by  the  local  office  may,  subject 
to  certain  restrictions,  be  appealed  to  the  superior  office,  and 
from  that  to  the  imperial  office,  whose  decision  is  usually 
final. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  imperial  statistical  bureau 
issued  in  1914,  over  28,000,060  workmen  were  insured  against 
accidents  in  1912,  and  $42,500,000  was  paid  in  indemnity. 
The  system  is  cheaply  administered  and  cases  are  settled 
cjuidkly,  giving  relief  when  it  is  most  needed. 

b.  Methods  in  Other  Countries.  The  German  insurance  sys- 
tem has  been  described  in  detail  because  it  was  the  first  to 
be  introduced,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  and  affords  data 
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based  on  experience  from  which,  \n  various  degrees^  ot^^ 
coiintriesi  gleaned  hij^tfi  to  be  utilised  in  drafting  their  own 
acts. 

Great  Britain  passed  a  compensation  law  in  1897  which  w^^ 
f;^queptly  amended  a^id  amplified  in  scope  until  the  present 
law  was  enacted  in  1906.^  All  emplo3maents,  and  all  ii^'uries 
arisiag  out  of  and  in  the  course  o{  employment,  are  covered. 
In  case  of  death  three  years*  wages  are  paid  ii^  a  lump  su^i 
to  the  dependents.  PisabiUty  benefits  are  limited  to  50  per 
cent,  of  wages,*  but  continue  for  life  if  the  disability  is  p^- 
manent.  The  employer  bears  the  entire  cost  of  compensation, 
and  may  either  carry  his  own  risk  tmder  proper  safeguards 
or  insure  in  a  private  or  mutiud  company. 

The  principle  of  industrial  accident  insurance,  or  worl^en's 
compensation  as  it  is  usually  qalled,  is  now  so  generally  ac- 
cepted thfit  over  fo;ty  foreign  countries,  including  practically 
all  of  any  industrial  importance,  have  laws  of  this  character 
covering  together  some  50,000,000  wagese^mers.'  Benefits 
r^ge  from  50  per  cent,  to  80^  per  cent,  of  wages,  and  in  most 
of  the  important  cpimtries  medical  and  surgical  aid  i^  lenr 
dered.  To  secure  the  payment  of  benefit^,  employers  are 
usually  required  to  insure  tjieir  risk,  of  ten  in  institutions  prer 
scribed  and  controlled  by  the  state. 

c.  Inclusion  of  Occufafional  Dis^Qses.    though  workmen's 


}  For  complete  sumoiaiy  of  thi^  and  other  Bvirope^  laws  9^  United 
S|tates  Bureau  of  Labpr  Statistics,  Bulletins  Ifo.  20j,  191 7,  pp.  297-350; 
24jy  1918,  pp.  96-102. 

*  Benefits  lor  total  incapacity  were  increased  25  per  cent,  for  the  period 
of  the  war  and  for  six  months  thereafter,  ^d  b^gi^ining  January  i|  I930| 
a  further  ''war  addition*'  amendment  became  effective  raising  these  bene* 
fits  to  75  per  cent,  above  their  original  amounts. 

^  Among  the  more  important  foreign  countries  with  workmen^  oom- 
pensation  systequs  in  1920,  were  Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bra^il,^ 
Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Huhgiary,  Italy,  Japaia,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  l*eru, 
Portugal,  Russia,  South  Australia,  Spain,  Sweden^  Switserlandt  tlnion  of 
South  Africa,  six  states  in  Australia,  seven  in  Mexico,  a^d  ei^ht  provinces 
of  Canada. 

*  This  latter  percentage  occurs  only  m  the  Swiss  law  of  191 T,  8ec.  74, 
and  is  payable  only  dunng  the  peqod  of  illness  immediately  following  ^n 
accident,  after  which  the  compensation  for  permanent  total  disabili^  is 
reduced  to  70  per  cent,  of  wages.  Under  both  the  Swiss  and  the  German 
laws,  however,  indemnity  may  be  increased  to  ipo  per  cent,  of  wag?s  in 
exceptional  cases  requiring  special  care. 
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compensation  laws  originally  concerned  themselves  only  with 
mechanical  injuries,  such  as  cuts,  broken  bones,  or  loss  of 
members,  it  soon  became  obvious  that  elementary  justice 
required  the  extension  of  similar  relief  to  the  victims  of  specific 
industrial  diseases  contracted  in  the  course  of  employment. 
The  first  country  to  take  this  forward  step  was  Great  Britain, 
which  in  the  act  of  1906  included  for  compensation  a  schedule 
of  six  of  the  commonest  occupational  maladies.  While  South 
Australia  and  several  Canadian  provinces  have  followed  this 
example,  the  mother-country  has  three  times  expanded  its 
original  schedule  until  in  1920  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  dis- 
eases were  there  compensable.  These  include  poisoning  by 
lead,  mercury,  phosphorus,  or  arsenic,  compressed-air  illness, 
anthrax,  a  number  of  miners'  ailments,  glass-workers'  cataract, 
and  telegraphers'  and  writers'  cramp.^  In  other  countries, 
also,  the  beginnings  of  similar  consideration  for  victims  of 
occupational  maladies  are  to  be  noted.  An  amendment 
adopted  in  1919  to  the  French  accident  insurance  law  in- 
cludes industrial  lead  poisoning  and  mercury  poisoning  for 
compensation,  and  other  diseases  may  be  added  by  subsequent 
legislation.'  Because  of  the  peculiarly  infectious  nature  of 
the  disease  and  its  dose  connection  with  the  occupations  in 
which  it  occurs,  both  France  and  Germany  now  class  anthrax, 
for  compensation  purposes,  as  an  accident.  In  Prance,  also, 
by  the  financial  law  of  191 1,  employers  of  miners  suffering 
from  ankylostomiasis,  or  "miners'  hookworm,"  are  required 
to  bear  the  expense  of  treatment  and  to  pay  compensation. 
Foundations  for  a  broad  system  of  occupational  disease  in- 
demnity have,  moreover,  been  laid  in  Germany  •  and  Switzer- 
land.* In  the  former  country  the  federal  coimdl  has  been  given 
permission,  and  in  the  latter  it  has  been  ordered,  to  draw  up 
a  list  of  trade  diseases  for  which  compensation  shall  be  paid 
at  the  same  rate  as  for  trade  acddents.  Up  to  the  beginning 
of  1920,  however,  neither  country  had  drawn  up  its  list. 

^  For  complete  list  see  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  April,  1919,  pp.  206-307.  Two  diseases  are  repeated  ia  tl^ 
schedules  in  order  to  cover  additional  industries. 

*  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Rtmew, 
January,  1920,  pp.  259-261. 

'  Gennan  workmen's  insurance  code,  191 1,  Article  547. 

*  Swiss  federal  Uw  relating  to  sicknos?  and  aoddent  insurance,  191 1, 
Article  68. 
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(j)  CampensaHon  Legislation  in  the  United  States 

As  in  other  forms  of  social  insttrance,  to  be  considered  later, 
the  United  States  acted  much  later  than  European  countries 
to  provide  for  the  injured  workman.  The  first  legislation 
providing  for  stated  benefits  without  suit  or  proof  of  negli*- 
gence  was  enacted  in  Maryland  in  1902,  in  the  form  of  a  co- 
operative insurance  law.^  The  law  was  narrow  in  scope, 
covering  only  a  small  specific  list  of  industries,  and  was  de^ 
Glared  unconstitutional  in  1904.^  In  1908  Congress  enacted 
a  law  granting  to  certain  employees  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  compensation  for  injtiries  sustained  in  the  course  of 
employment.  In  1910  an  act  was  passed  in  Montana  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  a  state  cooperative  insurance 
fund  for  miners  and  laborers  in  and  about  mines.  This  also 
was  declared  unconstitutional.' 

The  first  law  of  general  application  was  passed  by  New 
York  in  1910.  It  was  made  elective  for  most  occupations,  but 
compulsory  for  an  enumerated  list  of  hazardous  employments. 
This  statute  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  191 1  in  the  case 
of  Ives  V,  South  Buffalo  Railway  Company,^  but  an  amend-* 
ment  to  the  constitution  made  possible  the  enactment  of  a 
compulsory  law  in  19 14.  Other  states  followed  New  York's 
lead,  and  during  tfie  nine  years  1911-1919  compensation  laws 
were  enacted  in  forty*two  states,^  in  addition  to  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.  Moreover,  the  1908  law  covering 
federal  employees  was  repealed  in  favor  oi  the  act  of  19 16, 
whibh  covers  all  civilian  employees  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  early  days  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  enactment 
of  effective  compensation  laws  was  the  question  of  constitu* 
tionality.  It  was  maintained  that  to  require  an  employer  to 
pay  damages  for  an  accident  for  yrhich  he  was  not  to  blame 


^  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  BvUetin  No.  126,  p.  30. 

*  Franklin  v.  United  Railways  and  Blectric  Co.  of  Baltimora  (19(H)- 
Summarized  in  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  BvUetin  No,  5/,  1905, 
pp.  689,  690. 

*  Cunningham  v.  Northwestern  Imi>rovement  Co.,  44  Mont.  180,  ik9 
Pac.  554(1911). 

*Ives  V.  South  Buffalo  R.  Co.,  201  N.  Y.  271,  94  N.  E.  431  (191 1)., 
*A11  except  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Caroiina» 
and  South  Carolina. 
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was  taking  property  without  due  process  of  law,  that  both 
employer  and  employee  were  deprived  of  Ihe  right  of  trial  by 
jttry»  and  that  the  employer  was  charged  with  liability  without 
fault. 

In  1917,  however,  the  constitutionality  of  the  chief  t]rpes 
of  compensation  laws  was  affirmed  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  three  far-reaching  decisions  involving  the 
New  York,  lowa^  and  Washington  laws.*  The  prindpELl  con- 
stitutional question  under  the  New  York  compulsory  law  was 
whether  the  statute,  by  requiring  the  employer  to  make  fixed 
payments  for  his  employees'  industrial  injuries,  deprived  him 
of  any  rights  of  liberty  and  property  guaranteed  him  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  unanimously  that  the  enactment  of  laws 
compensating  for  itidustrial  accidents  tended  to  pnimote  the 
public  welfare  and  was  therefore  within  the  police  power  of 
the  state,  QAying:  "We  tecognize  that  the  lq5[islation  uhder 
review  does  measurably  limit  the  freedom  of  employer  and 
employee  to  agte<^  resplteting  the  terms  of  employment,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  supported  except  oh  this  ground  that  it  is  a 
reasonable  exercise  of  the  police  powet*  of  the  state.  In  otir 
opinion  it  is  faiAy  supportable  upon  that  giound.  And  for 
this  reason:  The  subject-matter  in  respect^ of  v^ch  freedom 
of  contract  is  restricted  is  the  matter  of  ccnnpensation  for 
huinaii  life  or  Umb  lost  or  disability  incurred  in  th&  course  of 
hazardous  employment,  and  the  public  has  a  direct  interest 
in  this  as  affecting  the  common  welfare.  *The  whole  is  no 
greater  than  the  sum  of  all  the  parts,  and  wheh  the  individual 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  are  sacrificed  or  neglected,  the 
state  must  suffer.'  ^"  The  Iowa  elective  law  was  sustained 
by  a  reference  to  the  New  York  case. 

The  Washington  law  presented  a  different  issue.  In  that 
state  employers  in  specified  hazardous  occupations  are  re- 
quired to  pay  workmen's  compensation  premiums  to  a  state 
insurance  fund  out  of  which  injured  workmen  are  competi- 


v^  New  York  Centcal  R.  Co.  0.  White,  343  U.  S.  188,  37  Sup.  Ct.  347 
(1917);  Hawkms  p.  BleaUy,  2^  U.  S.  210,  37  Sup.  Ct.  255  (1917J; 
Mountam  Timber  Co.  v.  Washington,  243  U.  S.  219^  37  Sup.  Ct.  260 

(1917); 
•  Holdcn  p.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366,  397, 18  Sup.  Ct.  3S3  (1898). 
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sated.  In  detesimdng  whether  such  enforced  contribut^pns 
were  a  "fair  and  reasonable  exertipn  of  governmental  power-' 
the  court  thought  it  "proper  to  consider:  (i)  Whether  the 
main  object  of  the  legislation  is,  or  reasonably  may  be  deemed 
t6  be,  of  general  and  public  moment,  mther  than  of  private 
and  particular  interest,  so  as  to  furnish  a  just  occasion  for 
such  interference  with  personal  liberty  and  the  right  of  ^- 
quiring  property  as  xiecessarily  must  result  from  carryii^g  it 
into  effect.  (2)  Whether  the  charges  imposed  upo^i  employe^ 
are  reasonable  in  amount,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  sq  biprdensome 

•  .  •  •  •      # 

as  to  be  manifestly  oppressive.  And  (3)  whether  the  burden 
is  fairly  distributed,  having  regard  to  the  causes  tha^  give 
rise  to  the  need  for  the  legislation." 

In  regard  to  the  first  point  the  court  deemed  tl)e  considera- 
tions advanced  in  the  New  York  decision  "suflSdent  to  ^up? 
port  the  state  of  Washington  in  concluding  that  the  n^atter 
of  compensation  for  accidental  injuries  with  resulting  loss  of 
life  or  earning  capacity  of  men  employed  in  hazardous  occu-? 
pations  is  of  sufficient  public  moment  to  justify  making  the 
entire  matter  of  compensation  a  public  concern,  to  be  ^dmin* 
istered  through  state  agencies." 

Upon  the  second  point  the  court  said,  "no  particular  coo** 
tention  is  made  that  the  compensation  allowed  is  unduly  large; 
and  it  is  evident  that  unless  it  be  so  the  corresponding  burden 
upon  the  industry  cannot  be  regarded  as  exces^ve  if  the  st^te 
is  at  liberty  to  impose  the  entire  burden  upon  the  industry." 

On  the  third  question,  of  fair  distribution,  the  court  found 
that  "the  application  of  a  proper  percentage  to  the  pay  roll 
of  the  industry  cannot  be  deemed  an  arbitrary  adjustment, 
in  view  of  the  legislative  declaration  that  it  is  "deemed  the 
most  accurate  method  of  equitable  distribution  of  burden  in 
proportion  to  relative  hazard.  ...  As  further  rebutting  the 
suggestion  that  the  imposition  is  exorbitant  or  arbitrary,  we 
should  accept  the  declaration  of  intent  that  the  fund  shall 
ultimately  become  neither  more  nor  less  than  self-supporting, 
and  that  the  rates  are  subject  to  future  adjustment  by  the 
legislature  and  the  classifications  to  rearrangement  apcording 
to  experience,  as  plain  evidence  of  an  intelligent  effort  to  limit 
the  burden  to  the  requirements  of  each  industry." 

Although  the  industry  involved  in  the  case,  loggir^g,  i^ 
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clearly  hazardous,  the  cotirt  took  occasion  to  demolish  the 
objection  that  the  act  includes  non-^hazardous  occupatioaos, 
saying  "the  question  whether  any  of  the  industries  entmierated 
in  section  four  is  non-hazardous  will  be  proved  by  experience, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  act  themselves  give  sufficient  assur* 
ance  that  if  in  any  industry  there  be  no  accident  there  will  be 
nio  assessment,  unless  for  expenses  of  administration." 

But  most  indicative  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  toward  workmen's  compensation  legis- 
lation is  the  following  statement:  "The  act  cannot  be  deemed 
oppressive  to  any  class  of  occupation,  provided  the  scale  of 
compensation  is  reasonable,  tmless  the  loss  of  htiman  life  and 
limb  is  found  in  experience  to  be  so  great  that  if  charged  to 
the  industry  it  leaves  no  sufficient  margin  for  reasonable 
profits.  But  certainly,  if  any  industry  involves  so  great  a 
human  wastage  as  to  leave  no  fair  profit  beyond  it,  the  state 
is  at  liberty,  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  and  welfare  of  its 
people,  to  prohibit  such  an  industry  altogether." 

Owing,  however,  to  the  adverse  decision  on  the  early  New 
York  compulsory  law  in  the  Ives  case,  most  American  com- 
pensation acts  have  been  made  elective.  That  is,  the  em- 
ployer is  given  his  choice  of  accepting  the  act  or  of  operating 
under  the  liability  law;  but  as  an  encouragement  to  the  em- 
ployer to  elect  compensation,  the  old  liability  defenses  of  fel- 
low servant's  fault,  contributory  negligence,  and  assumption 
of  risk,  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  are  abrogated  or 
greatly  modified.  This  is  frequently  call^  by  its  opponents 
"club"  legislation,  but  the  courts  have  sustained  it  as  a  valid 
exercise  of  legislative  power  for  a  public  end. 

The  relief  which  a  compensation  act  gives  to  the  injured 
workman  depends  upon  (a)  the  scope  of  the  law,  (b)  the  scale 
of  compensation,  (c)  the  provisions  for  rehabilitation,  (d)  the 
method  of  administration,  and  (e)  the  security  for  pa3mient 
of  awards.  A  liberal  law,  that  is,  one  which  provides  a  high 
rate  of  indenmity,  will  be  of  little  service  unless  it  applies  to 
many  cases  of  accidents,  and  conversely  a  law  covering  many 
or  all  cases  will  not  accomplish  what  is  intended  tmless  the 
benefits  provided  are  reasonably  high.  Again,  the  practical 
results  obtained,  no  matter  how  liberal  the  law,  will  be  seri- 
ously impaired  unless  means  are  pro\dded  for  effective  admin- 
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istmtion  and  for  securing  the  actual  payment  to  the  injured 
worker  or  to  his  dependents  of  the  amount  awarded. 

a.  Scope  of  Laws.  A  compensation  system  should  apply 
to  all  employments  and  cover  all  injuries.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  movement,  however,  partly  because  of  administrative 
difficulties  and  partly  because  of  the  incompleteness  of  public 
education  on  the  subject,  the  exclusion  of  certain  classes  of 
workers  and  of  certain  sorts  of  injuries  was  found  temporarily 
advisable. 

(a)  Employments  Included,  Nine  main  groups  of  workers 
are  commonly  exduded  from  American  state  compensation 
laws.  In  the  probable  order  of  their  importance  these  are: 
(i)  Employees  in  supposedly  non-hazardous  occupations;  (2) 
agricultural  laborers;  (3)  domestic  servants;  (4)  employees 
in  interstate  commerce;  (5)  workmen  in  establishments  em- 
ploying fewer  than  a  given  number  of  persons;  (6)  public 
employees;  (7)  casual  laborers;  (8)  those  not  engaged  in  the 
regular  course  of  the  employer's  business;  and  (9)  those  in 
employments  not  conducted  for  gain.  As  a  result  of  these 
exclusions  the  proportion  of  employees  protected  in  the 
various  states  ranged  in  1920  from  99.8  per  cent,  in  New 
Jersey  to  only  20.5  per  cent,  in  Porto  Rico.^  Altogether  it 
was  officially  estimated  at  the  end  of  1917,  when  compensa- 
tion laws  existed  in  forty  states  and  territories,  that  there 
were  in  these  states  and  territories  alone  over  8,500,000  Amer- 
ican wage-earners,  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
within  the  area,  who  could  "not  possibly  be  covered  under 
any  existing  compensation  act."  * 

Of  the  various  exclusions  mentioned,  that  of  workers  in 
*' non-hazardous"  occupations  is  particularly  indefensible.  A 
laborer  may  be  killed  no  matter  how  non-hazardous  the 
occupation  seems.  As  has  often  been  stated,  it  is  that  indus- 
try in  which  a  person  is  injured  which  is  hazardous.  The 
exclusion  of  casual  workers  has  resulted  in  much  confusion. 
The  meaning  of  the  term  is  not  clear,  and  the  various  courts 


^United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Rsview, 
January,  1920,  p.  237. 

*  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  BuUetin  No.  240,  "Com- 
parison of  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  of  the  United  States  up  to 
December  31,  1917,"  Carl  Hookstadt,  p.  29. 
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and  oommissioBS  diffef  in  construing  it.  Longshoremen,  for 
example,  who  work  only  when  a  boat  is  to  be  loaded  or  un- 
loaded, have  been  held  not  to  be  casual  employees,  as  the 
irregularity  of  their  employment  is  inherent  in  shipping  by 
sea.  On  the  other  hand,  waiters  and  teamsters,  hired  for 
particular  jobs  lasting  only  a  day  or  thereabouts,  have  been 
held  to  be  casuals.  One  state  ^  has  interpreted  casual  em- 
ployment to  mean  all  lasting  less  than  a  week.  Exemption 
of  establishments  with  a  small  ntmiber  of  employees  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  in  such  workplaces  the  accident  risk  is  less. 
When,  however,  the  exemption  is  extended  to  all  establish- 
ments with  fewer  than  sixteen  employees,*  very  few  are  left 
to  benefit  by  the  change  from  employers'  liability  to  work- 
men's compensation.  Employees  in  interstate  commerce, 
numbering  fully  1,300,000,  do  not  come  under  state  com^pen- 
sation  laws  because  Congress  took  jurisdiction  when  it  enacted 
its  employers'  liability  law  covering  this  field.  By  a  five  to 
four  decision  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
work  of  longshoremen  was  "maritime  in  nature,"  and  that 
therefore  they  came  under  federal  admiralty  jtuisdiction  and 
were  not  covered  by  state  workmen's  compensation  laws.' 
Within  a  few  months  Congress  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
judicial  code  which  extended  the  benefits  of  state  compensa- 
tion acts  to  this  large  and  important  group  of  workmen.*  Early 
in  1920,  by  another  five  to  four  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  the  amendment  to  the  judicial  code  to  be  itself  tm- 
constitutional.^ 

(b)  Injuries  Included.  All  injtuies  sustained  in  the  course  of 
employment  should  be  compensated,  except  those  occasioned 
by  the  wilful  intention  of  the  employee  to  bring  about  the 
injury  or  death  of  himself  or  his  fellow  workmen.  These  are 
clearly  not  a  hazard  of  the  industry,  and  should  not  be  com- 
pensated. Some  states  also  exclude  accidents  caused  in  part 
by  the  intoxication  of  the  injured  employee.  Such  exclusion 
is  likely,  however,  to  cause  litigation  over  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  employee  was  "intoxicated";  and  since 

*  California. 

'  Alabama,  Laws  1919,  No.  245. 

•  Southern  Pacific  Co.  v,  Jensen,  244  U.  S.  205,  37  Sup.  Ct.  525  (1917). 

*  Public  82,  65th  Congress,  ist  Session. 

•  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.  v.  Stewart  (May  17,  1920). 
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compensation  legislation  aims  at  {IrevBntlng  litigation  and 
securing  prompt  aid,  limitations  of  this  sort  are  to  be  depre^ 
eated.  Moreoverj  the  safety  of  fellow  workmen  requires 
that  the  employer  be  discouraged  from  hiring  men  who  ore 
X^rone  to  intoxication,  and  an  excellent  ih^thod  of  accomplish- 
ing this  result  is  to  mate  subject  to  compensation  all  acdi 
dents  occmring  to  such  emplo3rees. 

In  order  to  induce  the  workman  to  make  use  ci  the  safety 
appliances  supplied  by  his  employer,  the  compensation  may  be 
reduced  if  he  wilfully  fails  to  use  such  guards  aild  appliances. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  compensation  should  be  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  if  the  employer  fails  to  provide  the  proper 
devices^  and  the  laws  of  sbme  states  include  penalties  of  tiiis 
nature.  In  Wisconsin^  for  example,  the  injured  receives  an 
increa^  of  15  per  cent,  in  compensation  if  the  employer  did 
not  provide  guards  as  required  by  law,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  compensation  is  reduced  15  per  cent,  if  he  fails  to  use  the 
guards  when  they  are  provided. 

\c)  OccupaHondl  Diseases.  The  inclusion  of  occujpational 
^seaseS  in  compensation  laws  has  been  much  discussed  in 
America.  It  is  recognized  that  numerous  diseases  are  con- 
tributed to  by  the  work  whidi  a  man  is  doing.  Working  at 
a  dtisty  occupation  causes  tuberculosis.  Employments  re- 
qtiiring  suddto  changes  in  temperature  are  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  pneumonia  and  other  organic  ailments.  To 
cover  all  these  diseases  would,  hdwever^  make  a  compensa- 
tion law  very  complex  and  difficult  to  administer,  and  such 
disabilities  are  probably  better  taken  care  of  under  health 
insurance.^  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  diseases  which  are 
so  plainly  and  directly  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  employment 
that  they  should  unquestionably  be  included.  Among  these 
are  lead,  mercury,  and  phosphorus  poisoning,  compressed-air 
illness^  atithrax,  and  a  number  of  fatigue  diseases  such  as 
miners'  nystagmus  and  telegraphers*  cramp.  Massachusetts 
has  been  paying  compensation  for  such  injuries  regularly  under 
its  act,  and  by  1920  the  laws  of  California,  Coimecticut,  NeW 
York,  and  Wiscoilsiri  had  been  amended  to  permit  similar 
payments.    The  plan  of  including  occupatioilal  diseases  as 


»  See  "Health  Insurance,"  p.  415. 
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** personal  injuries"  was  likewise  adopted  by  Congress  in  the 
law  covering  federal  civilian  employees. 

b.  Scale  of  Compensation.  The  object  of  indemnity  is  two- 
fold— first  and  more  important,  to  restore  the  workman's  earn- 
ing power  as  completely  and  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  society 
will  not  be  btardened  with  disabled  htiman  beings,  and  second, 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  fan:uly  while  the  surgical  and 
medical  treatment  is  being  given.  To  effect  the  former  it  is 
imperative  that  he  receive  efficient  medical  and  surgical  care. 

(a)  Medical  Attendance.  The  importance  of  medical  at- 
tendance is  often  underestimated.  Proper,  immediate  care 
tends  not  only  to  reduce  the  period  of  disability,  but  also  to 
diminish  the  number  of  serious,  perhaps  permanent  complica- 
tions. Lifelong  impairment  of  earning  capacity  firequently  re- 
sults from  improper  care  of  fractures;  infections  or  ** blood- 
poisoning"  could  be  almost  eliminated  by  efficient  immediate 
attention.  Of  721  infections  reported  to  the  Wisconsin  In- 
dustrial Commission  during  a  two-year  period,  about  600  wefe 
the  result  of  small  scratches  and  breaks  of  the  skin.^  These 
cases  represented  a  total  of  12,500  working  days  lost,  and, 
under  the  Wisconsin  law,  a  compensation  of  about  $40,000. 
Had  proper  care  been  provided,  this  large  loss  of  time  and 
money  could  have  been  avoided. 

Full  medical  aid  at  the  employer's  cost  is  of  benefit  to  the 
workman  in  that  it  relieves  his  suffering,  reduces  the  period 
of  disability,  and  permits  his  return  to  full  earning  capacity 
in  shorter  time;  at  the  same  time,  in  virtue  of  this  fact,  it 
is  beneficial  to  the  employer  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of 
compensation  is  reduced.  If  the  wage-earner  is  required  to 
pay  for  his  own  medical  treatment,  he  will  not  receive  as  good 
care.  The  average  laborer  has  little  means  to  pay  for  good 
service,  even  when  earning  full  wages.  When  disabled  and 
receiving  only  a  part  of  his  wages,  he  is  even  less  able  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  proper  care. 

The  amount  of  medical  aid,  in  proportion  to  the  total  in- 
demnity, is  large.  During  1919  awards  totaling  $18,500,000 
were  made  to  injured  workmen  in  New  York.  Of  this  amount 
it  is  estimated  that  approximately  $3,750,000,  or  about  20 


^  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Shop  Bulletin  No,  5. 
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per  cent.,  was  for  medical  aid.*  Thus  it  is  evident  that  medi- 
cal 9are  is  a  very  important  factor  in  a  compensation  law  and 
should  not  be  underestimated.  It  is  of  such  importance  to  the 
wel&re  of  the  injtired  and  their  dependents  that  the  law  should 
require  the  giving  of  full  free  medical  attendance,  medicines 
and  appliances,  and  should  impose  a  limit  neither  in  time  i^or 
in  amount.  Where  such  a  policy  has  been  followed,  besides 
vastly  benefiting  the  injured  it  has  adiieved  marvelous  re- 
sults in  preventing  permanent  impairment. 

America  is  gradually  waking  up  to  the  economy  of  liberality 
in  this  respect,  but  while  most  states  provide  for  medical  care, 
the  majority  of  them  still  impose  either  a  time  limit,  an  amotmt 
lincdt,  or  both.  The  time  limits  range  from  two  weeks  to 
ninety  days,  while  the  amount  varies  from  $50  to  $600.  An 
increasing  number  of  states,  however,  are  giving  their  ad- 
ministrative boards  discretion  to  increase  the  period  or  amount. 

It  is  evident  that  in  those  states  having  low  limits  a  large 
part  of  the  medical  care  must  be  borne  by  the  injiired.  The 
amounts  may  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  less  serious  in- 
juries, but  in  case  of  accidents  resulting  in  fractures,  disloca- 
tions, and  serious  sprains  a  large  part  of  the  burden  falls  on 
the  workman  himself. 

(b)  Waiting  Period.  It  is  customary,  in  compensation  laws, 
to  provide  no  monetary  benefits  for  the  first  few  days  of  dis- 
ability. The  intervening  time  is  known  as  the  "waiting 
period"  and  its  object  is  to  prevent  malingering;  that  is,  to 
prevent  a  slightly  injured  man  from  pretending  inability  to 
work,  with  the  expectation  of  drawing  part  of  his  wages.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  period  is  too  long  it  will  prove  a  hard- 
ship to  the  injured.  The  proper  length  of  the  period  is  hard 
to  detennine  and  varies  with  individual  cases,  but  it  seems 
that  three  days  is  sufficient.^  This  view  is  upheld  by  actual 
accident  experience.  Studies  of  accidents  made  by  Dr.  I.  M. 
Rubinow  and  by  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  show 
that  about  thre»-quarters  of  all  accidents  requiring  medical 
attendance  terminate  within  two  weeks,  and  that  two-thirds 

^  Figures  obtained  from  New  York  State  Industrial  Conunission. 

'The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  recommends  a 
waiting  period  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven  days.  See 
its  Standards  for  Workmen* s  Compensation  LawSf  sixth  {umual  revised 
edition,  1920,  p.  4. 
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tenninate  within  one  week.  Of  these  two-thirds,  one-hglf  cat(se 
no  disability  oth^;*  than  o^  the  day  when  the  ^iqcident  ocpur^. 
and  Cine-quarter  cs^^se  disability  lasting  from  one  to  three  days, 
while  only  one-quarter  result  in  disability  extending  over  more 
than  three  days.  For  example,  a  total  of  36,000  acddeiitQ  requir- 
ing medical  attendance  would  be  distributed  about  s^  follows: 

Lepgth  of  Disability  Number  of  Accidents     Per  Cent. 

Two  weeks  and  more QiOpo  25 

Onp  Weelc  or  more,  but  less  than  two  weeks 3,ocx>  ^1/3 

Three  days  or  more,  but  less  than  one  week.  •  •  6,000  ^6-2/3 

More  than  one,  but  less  than  three  days. 6,000  16-2/3 

One  day  (day  of  accident) 12,000  33-1/3 

9  .   ■  ' 

Total 36,000  100 

Hence,  if  the  waiting  period  is  two  weeks,  only  about  a  quarter, 
and  if  it  is  seven  days,  only  one-third,  of  the  injtu'ed  receive 
compensation.  By  reducing  the  period  to  three  da3rs,  one- 
half  of  those  injured  wquld  be  entitled  to  benefits. 

In  a  s;maU  nunaber  of  states  there  is  no  waiting  period  and 
conipens^tion  begins  on  the  day  of  a^ident.  Over  haU  of 
the  states  set  a  period  of  seven  days  or  le^s,  £^nd  most  of  the 
othersi  provide  for  from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  In  some,  how- 
ever, compens^^tion  is  paid  from  the  day  of  injury  in  case  dis- 
f^bility  continues  for  more  than  a  specified  pepod,  as  two, 
four,  or  eight  weeks.  Si^ce  the  large  majority  of  accidents 
cai^  disability  which  terminates  in  ^  ^hort  time,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  th^  period  during  which  no  compensation  is  pai4 
be  made  shptt.  A  short  waiting  period  is  also  an  induceptient 
for  the  employer  or  ins^rance  company  to  render  the  best 
treatment  to  the  injured.  The  sooner  the  ma^  is  able  to 
return  to  work  the  less  the  compensation  will  b^,  hence  small 
accidents  will  be  taken  care  of  in  a  much  better  way- 

(c)  Compensation  for  Total  Dis^abHity,.  Injuries  for  which 
compensation  is  p^id  may  b^  divided  o^  the  basis  of  their 
severity  into  three  large  groups,  n^unely  (i)  death;  (a)  partis^ 
disability  or  impairment  of  earning  capacity  such  as  the  im- 
putation or  loss  of  function  of  a  memb^;  apd  (3)  total  dis- 
ability of  either  a  permanent  or  a  temporary  nature.  7%e 
vast  majority  of  accidents  result  in  total  temporary  disabi^ty• 
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The  best  American  laws,  of  wfaich  the  acts  of  North  Dakotd 
and  Ohio,  and  the  federal  statute  covering  ftederal  employees, 
are  examples,  awdtd  to  the  disabled  workman  66^  per  cent, 
of  wages  (within  certain  limits)  during  the  entire  period  of  dis- 
ability. In  permanent  cases,  of  course,  this  means  benefits 
for  life.  The  limits  referred  to  are  in  North  Dakota  a  xiiaxi- 
mum  payment  of  $20  a  week  aiid  a  minimum  of  $6  a  week, 
extept  that  if  fiill  wages  be  less  than  $6  full  wagi^  are  paid. 

Many  of  the  laws,  however,  contain  provisions  far  less  liberal. 
In  some  states  the  percentage  of  wages  paid  is  65,  60,  or  55 
per  ceht.,  and  in  about  one-third  of  Ainerican  commonwealths 
which  have  compensation  laws  it  was  in  1920  still  as  low  as 
50  per  cent.  The  weekly  maximtmi,  also,  is  often  lower  than 
in  North  Dakota,  being  sometimes  $15,  or  in  a  few  cases  $10. 
Besides  granting  a  low  percentage  of  wages,  frequently  held 
down  by  a  weekly  maximum  limit,  most  states  still  further 
restrict  the  total  amount  to  be  recovered,  either  directly  or 
— ^what  amotmts  to  the  same  thing — ^by  stating  a  maximum 
period  beyond  which  compensation  is  no  longer  payable. 
Time  limitations  for  total  permanent  disability  vary  from  208 
to  550  weeks,  and  money  limitations  frotn  $4,000  to  $6,000. 

The  reason  for  these  unprogressive  restrictions  is  not  hard 
to  find.  It  is  that  our  compensation  laWs  are  based  upon  the 
idea  of  merely  keeping  the  injured  and  his  family  from  star- 
vation, rather  than  upon  the  principle  of  replacing  wage  loss. 
The  common  50  per  cent,  scale  is  obviously  insufficient  to 
keep  a  family  from  hardship.  Despite  spectacular  instances 
to  the  cohtrary,  most  worknien  hardly  receive  when  employed 
enough  to  pay  their  current  living  expenses,  and  when  their 
income  is  cut  in  two  these  expenses  cannot  be  met.  The  low 
weekly  maxima  fixed  in  many  states  intensify  the  depriva- 
tion. A  family  whose  head  receives  ordinarily  $46  or  $50  a 
week  has  a  fairly  high  standard  of  living;  and  if  in  case  of 
accident  the  maximum  recoverable  is  limited  to  $10  or  $15 
weekly,  that  standard  cannot  be  maintained.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  if  disability  is  of  long  continuance,  )ret  some  states 
which  fix  a  $12  maximum  for  the  first  400  wedcs  of  disability 
reduce  thdt  sum  thereafter  in  some  instances  to  as  low  as  $5 
a  week. 

These  excessive  limitations  upoti  the  amount  of  cdmpensa- 
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tion  work  considerable  hardship  to  the  cases  which  the^ 
affect,  and  should  not  be  included  in  the  law  If  the  accident 
results  in  permanent  total  disability,  the  injured  should  receive 
two-thirds  of  his  wages  for  life.  Nothing  short  of  this  will 
bring  the  proper  relief.  With  a  two-thirds  normal  income  the 
family  wiU  be  deprived  of  some  things,  but  still  the  amount 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  about  the  same  standard  of  living, 
and  even  in  the  lower-paid  classes  to  keep  the  family  from  de- 
pendence on  charity.  Under  our  system  of  laws  children  are 
required  to  go  to  school  until  a  certain  age,  which  means 
considerable  expense.  If  in  case  of  accident  causing  a  total 
loss  of  earning  capacity  no  proper  compensation  is  provided, 
or  if  the  compensation  period  is  limited,  it  frequently  means 
disintegration  of  the  family. 

(d)  Compensation  for  Partial  Disability.  Compensation  for 
permanent  partial  disability  is  based  in  most  states  upon  a 
fixed  schedule  of  a  certain  number  of  weeks'  benefit  for  each 
specific  dismemberment,  such  as  fifteen  weeks  for  the  loss  of 
a  little  finger,  125  weeks  for  an  eye,  or  215  weeks  for  a  leg. 
While  this  system  of  a  fixed  charge  for  each  dismemberment, 
regardless  of  its  effect  upon  earning  power,  is  easily  adminis- 
tered, it  is  open  to  serious  criticism  on  the  grounds  of  arbitrari- 
ness and  injustice.  A  system  like  that  in  use  in  California,  in 
which  partial  disability  is  defined  as  a  proportion  of  the  loss 
of  earning  power,  is  more  difficult  to  administer,  but  results 
in  more  equitable  settlements.  In  response  to  the  criticism 
that  the  number  of  weeks'  benefit  allowed  by  the  fixed  injury 
schedule  is  too  small  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  specific  periods,  but  the  best  thought  is  now  against  this 
method  and  in  favor  of  indemnifying  on  the  basis  of  the  loss 
of  earning  power.  For  this  purpose  and  to  facilitate  admin- 
istration California  has  worked  out  a  schedule  showing  the 
percentage  of  impairment  in  earning  capacity  which  each 
specific  injury  may  be  expected  to  cause  to  a  worker  of  any 
given  age  in  any  given  occupation  in  the  state.  If  the  injured 
suffering  a  permanent  impairment  of  earning  capacity  is  a 
minor,  his  compensation  should  be  increased  until  he  reaches 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  as  his  wages  would  probably  have 
increased  had  he  not  been  injured.  Several  of  our  states 
already  take  cognizance  of  this  fact,  and  the  number  is  growing. 
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{e)  Compensation  for  Death,  If  the  injury  results  in  death 
a  funeral  benefit  should  be  paid  in  all  cases,  whether  or  not 
the  deceased  had  dependents  entitled  to  compensation.  About 
$100  has  usually  been  regarded  as  sufficient  to  cover  all  essen- 
tial funeral  charges.  Some  states  have  laws  providing  funeral 
benefits  only  if  there  are  no  dependents  entitled  to  compensa* 
tion,  but  most  grant  funeral  benefits  in  all  cases.  . 

Most  states  have  thus  far  not  been  very  liberal  in  prescribing 
the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  dependents.  Very 
few  of  them  grant  pensions  to  widows  for  life  or  until  remar- 
riage. North  Dakota,  one  of  the  most  liberal  states  in  1920, 
prescribed  35  per  cent,  of  wages  for  the  widow  until  death  or 
remarriage  and  10  per  cent,  additional  for  each  child,  the  total 
not  to  exceed  66^  per  cent.  A  few  states  limit  the  death 
benefit  to  a  spedfied  monthly  amount,  such  as  $35  or  $50, 
while  others  set  a  maximum  for  the  total,  varying  from  $3,000 
to  $6,000. 

A  life  benefit  to  the  widow  and  additional  amotmts  for  each 
child  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  is  the  only  rational  system  to 
adopt.  Statistics  show  that  the  average  age  of  injured  work- 
men is  about  thirty-two  years.  A  young  family  which  loses 
its  supporter  at  such  an  age  cannot  exist  very  long  on  $3,000 
or  less.  So  small  an  amount  will  mean  that  the  family  must 
lower  its  standard  of  living,  and  that  the  children  will  not 
receive  the  proper  care  and  education.  Here  again  compen- 
sation is  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  means  of  preventing 
starvation  than  as  a  reimbursement  for  the  loss  of  earning 
power.  It  may  be  expected  that  in  the  future  more  and 
more  states  will  grant  to  the  widow  a  pension  for  life  or 
during  the  period  of  widowhood.  If  there  are  no  depend- 
ents, the  death  benefit  should  be  paid  to  a  special  fund  used 
for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  industrial  cripples.  This  last 
provision  is  found  in  a  few  laws,  but  if  there  are  no  de- 
pendents most  states  provide  for  funeral  benefit  only.  Full 
death  benefits  in  all  cases  would  tend  to  wipe  out  the  de- 
sirability to  employers  of  engaging  single  men  with  no  de- 
pendents, or  foreigners  if  the  law  excludes  non-resident  alien 
dependents.  To  what  extent  this  discrimination  is  practised 
is  difficult  to  discover. 

The  question  as  to  whether  alien  non-resident  dependents 
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should  be  entitled  to  death  benefit  h^  be^n  considerably  dis- 
cussed, and  a  few  states  still  expressly  exclude  them.  In  a 
niunber  of  other  states  they  are  expressly  included,  and  else- 
where, as  no  mention  is  made  of  them,  they  are  apparently 
included  by  implication.  There  seems  to  be  little  justifica- 
tion for  excluding  non-resident  dependent;  if  our  industry 
has  been  responsible  for  the  loss  of  a  family  supporter,  due 
remuneration  should  be  made  regardless  of  nationality  or 
residence. 

c.  Rehabilitation.  Of  recent  years  compensation  for  in- 
juries has  come  to  mean  more  than  partial  reimbursement  for 
monetary  loss.  Considerations — perhaps  economic  in  their 
origin,  but  humane  in  their  outcome — have  led  to  the  view 
that  no  law  truly  compensates  for  injury  which  fails  to  re- 
habilitate. Rehabilitation  includes  all  that  can  be  done  by 
surgery,  general  reeducation,  technical  retraining,  and  assist- 
ance in  finding  reemplojnnent,  to  place  the  injiu^  worker  on 
his  feet  again  as  a  self-supporting  citizen.  Eleven  states  had 
by  1920  made  provision  for  rehabilitation  of  their  industrial 
cripples. 

Plans  usually  call  for  cooperation  between  the  state  indus- 
trial accident  board,  the  state  educational  system,  and  the 
state  employment  service.  A  bill  to  grant  federal  aid  on  a 
basis  of  dollar  for  dollar  to  states  tmdertaking  to  rehabilitate 
industrial  cripples  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1920. 

d.  Method  of  Adminisirati(m.  There  are  two  general  ways 
of  administering  compensation  laws.  One  is  to  appoint  a  cen- 
tral board  with  general  powers  of  enforcing  the  law,  and  the 
other  is  to  create  no  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the 
act,  but  to  provide  that  all  questions  arising  shall  be  settled 
by  the  courts.  Of  the  states  having  laws  in  1920,  less  than  a 
quarter,  most  of  which  were  of  little  industrial  importance, 
had  no  central  administrative  body  aiid  left  the  administration 
to  the  courts.  All  other  states  have  adopted  the  central  ad- 
ministrative plan. 

Investigations  made  by  the  National  Civic  Federation  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,*  apd  by  the  American  As- 


^  Report  upon  Operation  of  State  Laws,  Senate  Document  No.  419,  65d 
Confess,  2d  Session. 
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sociation  for  Labor  L^slation,*  as  well  as  by  the  tJiiited 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  indicate  that  the  aditiirtis- 
trative  board  plan  is  much  superior  to  the  court  procedure 
scheme.  The  first  two  studies  agreed  iii  estimating  that  in 
New  Jersey  not  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  payable  tmder 
the  statute  wer^  being  paid,  and  the  report  of  the  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  made  it  clear  that  the  court  procedure 
plan  was  mainly  responsible  for  this  defeat  of  the  legislative 
intent.  The  chief  flaws  in  the  court  sjrstem  were  pointed  out 
to  be  (i)  the  delay  of  court  procedurei  (2)  the  cost  of  court 
procedurte,  and  (3)  the  unfitness  of  the  courts  for  the  settle- 
ment (rf  compensation  claims.  The  New  Jersey  statute  was 
subsequently  amended  to  provide  for  the  board  system  of 
administration. 

Prompt,  honesty  and  full  compensation,  and  medical  aid  as 
required,  are  the  vital  factors  in  bringing  relief  as  desired  by 
the  law,  and  to  achieve  these  purposes  a  central  board  With 
broad  powers  is  essential.  States  with  centml  boaWs  having 
full  power  to  make  rules  atad  r^[Ulations  require  receipts  to 
be  filed  showing  actual  payment  of  coinpensation,  and  isince 
they  provide  for  arbitration  hearings  in  cases  of  dispute  there 
is  little  danger  of  fraud  and  deception  of  workmen,  ahd  pay- 
tnents  are  proniptly  made.  The  board  should  cionsist  of  three 
or  five  members  appointed  by  the  governor  and  should  havfe 
power  to  employ  necessary  assistants.  To  insure  their  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  responsible  duties  of  their  portion,  its 
members  should  be  required  to  devote  their  entire  time  to 
its  work. 

e.  Security  of  PaymM,  In  order  to  protect  the  employer^ 
as  well  as  the  workmen,  liability  under  the  compensation  ikws 
is  commohly  covered  by  sonie  form  of  ihsuranoe.  Should 
severe  of  his  men  meet  with  a  serious  accident  at  one  time, 
the  small  diop-owner  or  contractor  would  not  be  financially 
able  to  pay  the  compensation.  For  this  reason  most  states 
comt^el  employers  to  insure  their  risk  tmless  they  can  give 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  able  to  bear  losses  due  to 
accident  even  if  very  serious.    This,  of  cotirse,  meians  that 


*  "Three  Years  tmder  the  New  Jersey  Workmen's  Compensation  Law/' 
American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  March^  191 5>  PP<  31-102. 
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practically  all  small  employers  will  carry  insurance,  while 
many  large  companies  wfll  carry  their  risk  themselves. 

The  canying  by  a  concern  of  its  own  risk  is  sometimes 
called  "self-insurance,"  and  in  addition  thereto  three  other 
methods  have  been  developed:  (i)  insurance  in  a  state  fund; 
(3)  insurance  in  a  stock  company;  and  (3)  insurance  in  a 
mutual  or  interinsurance  company. 

State  insurance  funds  are  based  on  the  principle  that  since 
the  state  by  the  passage  of  a  workmen's  compensation  act 
has  created  a  new  obligation  on  the  employer,  it  should  pro- 
vide him  with  the  means  of  fulfilling  it  economically.  Such 
ftmds  have  been  established  in  nearly  half  of  the  states,  in- 
cluding California,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Orqgon, 
and  Washington.  Sometimes  insurance  in  such  a  fund  is 
compulsory,^  while  some  other  states  permit  insurance  in 
authorized  private  companies.  Short  as  their  experience  has 
been,  the  success  of  the  efficiently  managed  state  fund  is 
undoubted.  The  New  York  state  fund  found  its  expenses  in 
its  first  six  months'  experience  to  be  only  17  per  cent,  of 
premiums,  and  even  this  low  proportion  was  cut  to  8.5  per 
cent,  during  1917.  Notwithstanding  its  rates  are  lower 
than  those  of  the  casualty  companies,  the  ftmd  has  several 
times  declared  dividends,  and  it  is  estimated  by  an  official 
investigating  commissioner  that  those  New  York  employers 
who  have  selected  state  insurance  have  saved  $4,000,000  in 
four  and  one-half  years.^  The  proportion  of  premiums  ab- 
sorbed by  administrative  expenses  is  even  less  in  the  case  of 
exclusive  state  ftmds  than  in  the  case  of  competitive  funds. 
By  191 7  the  exclusive  state  funds  in  Oregon,  West  'Snrginia, 
and  Wyoming  had  reduced  their  expense  ratios  to  5.4,  4.6, 
and  2.6  per  cent,  respectively.  The  Ohio  fimd  in  19 18 
had  achieved  an  expense  ratio  as  low  as  3.5  per  cent,  and 
claimed  to  have  saved  employers  over  $6,000,000  within  the 
year. 

The  funds  of  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  have  been 
subjected  to  critical  examination  by  official  commissions.  The 
consulting  actuary  who  was  called  in  an  advisory  capacity 


^By   1920,  in  Nevada,   North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Washington^ 
Wyoming. 
*  Report  of  Investigation  by  Jeremiah  F.  Connor,  1919,  p.  26. 
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by  all  three  commissions  says,  as  a  result  of  his  examination 
into  the  accounts  and  administrative  procedure  of  the  funds: 
''State  funds  for  workmen's  compensation  insurance  are 
shown  by  my  investigations  to  be  extraordinarily  successful. 
They  are  finmicially  sound.  They  are  operated  on  the  strictest 
actuarial  principles.  They  reduce  management  expenses  to 
a  minimum.  They  have  made  steady  progress  even  tuider 
competitive  conditions.  They  permit  increasingly  liberal 
ben^ts  for  injured  workers  and  their  families.  They  result 
in  enormous  savings  to  industry."  * 

Stock  companies  carry  on  business  for  the  profit  of  their 
stockholders.  As  a  consequence  of  their  large  business  solicit- 
ing organization,  comprising  thousands  of  agents,  their  manag- 
ing expenses  are  excessively  high.  In  Wisconsin  in  19 14  the 
operating  expenses  of  these  companies  were  38  per  cent,  of 
earned  premituns,  or  79  per  cent,  of  compensation  benefits. 
The  average  expense  ratio  of  casualty  companies  in  1919  was 
about  37.5  per  cent. 

Mutual  insurance  companies  seek  the  protection  of  their 
own  members,  who  are  the  policyholders.  They  do  not  need 
the  large,  expensive  organization  which  a  stock  company  must 
have,  and  therefore  their  managing  expenses  are  lower. 
Mutual  insurance  is  insurance  at  actual  cost,  any  excess  of 
premium  remaining  the  property  of  the  policyholder  and  being 
refunded  in  the  form  of  dividends.  In  the  state  last  cited 
the  operating  expenses  of  these  companies  were  only  18  per 
cent,  of  earned  premiiuns.  As  a  result  of  these  low  operating 
expenses  mutuals  can  sell  insurance  at  about  25  per  cent, 
lower  rates  than  stock  companies.  A  strong  feature  of  the 
mutual  insurance  method,  provided  it  be  made  general  and 
brought  under  close  supervision,  is  the  added  inducement  to 
employers  to  do  their  own  factory  inspection.  Such  volun- 
tary inspection,  if  stimulated  by  the  financial  inducement  of 
reduced  insurance  rates  for  saier  conditions,  has  generally 
been  found  even  more  effective  than  state  inspection. 

The  premiums  charged  for  workmen's  compensation  insur- 
ance obviously  depend  greatly  upon  the  benefits  provided 

^  Miles  M.  Dawson,  "State  Accident  Insurance  in  America  a  Demon- 
strated Success,'-  American  Mxn  Le^isMim  Review^  March,  1920,^ 
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by  the  compensation  act,  and  thus  we  have  different  rates  in 
the  various  states.  Another  factor  which  largely  determines 
the  insurance  rate  is  the  hazard  of  the  indtistry.  Thus  we 
have  one  rate  for  logging,  one  for  niachine  shops,  one  for 
clerical  pursuits,  and  so  on.  But  even  in  establishments  of 
the  same  industrial  group  widely  different  hasards  will  be 
fcnmd.  One  company  may  perhaps  take  great  interest  in 
safety  work,  while  another  does  not,  The  former  would  be 
a  better  risk  than  the  latter  and  is  entitled  to  a  lower  rata 
This  allowance  is  accomplished  under  a  merit  rating  systepi. 
instep  of  one  flat  rate  for  an  entire  indiistry,  this  system 
^eeks  to  adjust  the  rate  of  each  employer  to  the  hazard  of  his 
particular  establishment.  A  schedule  of  credits  and  charges 
is  prqvided)  so  that  the  employer  receives  credit  for  conditions 
tending  to  reduce  or  prevent  accidents,  and,  coaversely»  he 
is  charged  for  conditions  conducive  to  accidents. 

The  feature  of  accident  prevention  just  alluded  to  is  too 
often  underestimated  when  discussing  compensation  laws. 
After  all,  to  prevent  the  injury  is  of  greater  significance  than 
to  provide  compensation  for  it;  accident  prevention  is  the 
greatest  feature  of  a  comprdiensive  accident  indenuiity 
plan. 

The  accident  prevention  or  safety  moveo^ent  haa  spread 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  chief  factor  in  this  de- 
vdopment  is  the  growing  correlation  between  accident  pre- 
vention and  compenaation.  State  agencies  are  usually  effec- 
tive in  accident  prevention  work  to  the  degree  that  they 
secure  the  cooperation  of  eniployers  and  of  workmen.  Their 
nukin  function  consist^  in  educating  these  two  in  methods  of 
safety.  State  agencies  can  order  the  application  of  n^echani- 
cal  safeguards.  Their  rules  afford  standards.  But  their  inspect- 
ors can  do  but  little  in  comparison  with  what  the  eo^ployer 
and  employee  can  do,  under  the  stimulus  of  an  adequate 
compensation  system. 

Neither  insurance  companies  nor  state  funds  haye  power 
to  compel  the  safeguardii^i  of  machinery,  but  they  can  fre- 
quently attain  the  same  end  by  increasing  or  reducing  the 
insurance  rates  under  the  merit  rating  system  previously  dis- 
cussed. Many  companies  now  have  a  force  of  hispectors  who 
investigate  the  risk  before  the  final  rate  is  computed.     I}iuring 
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1914  the  amoiint  expended  on  factory  inspection  and  accident 
prevention  by  insurance  companies  in  Wisconsin  equaled  2.6 
per  cent,  of  the  total  earned  premium.  What  has  be^  ac- 
complished through  the  cooperation  of  these  agencies  cannot 
be  detertnined  because  accident  statistics  in  this  country  have 
never  been  adequately  compiled  in  a  comparable  manner  imtil 
recent  years.  The  indications,  however,  are  that  the  number 
of  fatalities  and  serious  injuries  is  gradually  being  reduced. 
C.  W.  Price,  general  managet  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
states  that  during  the  five  years  wheii  he  was  connected  with 
the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Q)mmission  accidental  deaths  were 
reduced  61  per  cent.  **  One-half  of  the  credit  for  this  accom- 
plishment," he  says,  *'must  be  given  to  the  stimulus  which 
the  compensation  law  gave  to  the  whole  safety  movement."  * 
In  order  to  secure  more  satisfactory  industrial  accident  atid 
occupational  disease  statistics  for  purposes  of  prevention  as 
well  as  for  rdte-makihg,  a  number  of  government  bureaus  and 
interested  organizations  have  jointly  engaged  in  working  out 
uniform  iildustry  classifications  and  uniform  methods  of  re- 
porting.* If  the  classifications  agreed  upon  are  finally  adopted 
in  all  states,  the  occupational  accident  and  disease  statistics 
will  be  comparable,  and  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information 
will  then  be  available. 

2.  IIbalth  Insurance 

The  development  of  machinery,  the  expansion  of  industry, 
and  the  growth  of  the  wage-eamirtg  class  have  not  only  brought 
into  existence  the  problem  of  industrial  accident,  but  have 
alsd  added  importance  to  the  question  of  the  wage-earner's 
ill  health.  Since  a  large  attiount  of  the  worker's  time  and 
energy  are  expended  in  the  workshops  it  is  natural  that  In- 
dustry and  the  conditions  connected  with  it  axe  among  the 
important  factors  seriously  affecting  his  health.  Foresight, 
consequently,  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  health  insurance, 
which  is  gradually  being  extended  to  cover  all  occupations, 
even  thbse  in  which  the  risk  to  health  is  less  obvious. 


1  Americdn  Lahbr  LegldaiioH  Review^  Mdrch,  1920,  p.  26. 
» See  "Reporting,"  pp.  325-332. 
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(7)  Early  Steps  in  Health  Insurance 

The  importance  of  adequate  provision  in  case  of  illness  or 
invaHdity  was  recognized  by  the  workers  long  before  the  era 
of  social  insurance.  As  early  as  the  middle  ages  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  individual  action  was  realized,  and  a  more  satis- 
factory arrangement,  that  of  insurance,  was  initiated  by  the 
mediaeval  gilds.  Under  these  early  plans  insurance  was 
purely  volimtary  and  the  workers  had  to  bear  the  full  cost. 
This  optional  tmassisted  form  of  health  insurance  still  exists 
in  many  civilized  countries.  In  this  country  it  is  provided 
to  a  limited  extent  by  trade  unions,  fraternal  societies,  estab- 
lishment funds,^  and  insurance  companies.  Except  for  the 
device  of  **  group  insurance,"  by  which  a  few  large  concerns 
have  insured  their  employees  without  charge  to  them  in  a 
commercial  company,  it  is  the  only  form  of  health  insurance 
so  far  in  operation  here.  But  under  optional  insurance  most 
workers  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  make  regtdar  ouV 
la}^  for  the  premium,  and  thus  are  left  without  the  much- 
needed  insurance  protection.  Other  weaknesses  frequently 
charged  against  the  system  are  inefficiency  of  management, 
inadequacy,  lack  of  state  supervision,  financial  instability, 
and,  in  the  case  of  profit-making  insurance  companies,  exces- 
sive cost. 

A  remedy  for  these  defects  was  offered  in  the  device  of 
government  subsidies  and  control.  This  measure  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  second  stage  in  the  history  of  health  insur- 
ance and  directly  prepared  the  way  for  the  compulsory  prin- 
ciple. The  aim  of  government  subsidies  is  to  relieve  the 
worker  from  a  part  of  the  burden  and  thus  to  stimulate  in- 
surance; the  aim  of  control  is  to  secure  efficient  management. 
Subsidies  are  usually  given  to  the  so-called  recognized  societies, 
that  is,  health  instuance  organizations  which  answer  certain 
requirements  and  submit  to  government  regulations. 

The  system  of  subsidized  insurance  was  first  introduced  in 
Sweden  in  1891,  and  existed  in  1920  in  six  coimtries:  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Belgium,  France,  Iceland,  and  Switzerland.    The 


^  Funds  organized 'among  the  workers  in  one  plant  or  establishment^ 
usually  under  the  control  of  the  employer. 
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financial  assistance  granted  in  these  countries  and  the  gov- 
ernment supervision,  potent  though  they  are,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  a  very  vigorous  stimulus  to  insurance  among  the 
classes  most  in  need  of  it.  Obviously  compulsory  insurance, 
transferring  a  considerable  part  of  the  burden  to  industry  and 
including  in  the  system  those  workers  who  most  require  this 
protection,  is  a  more  effective  way  of  meeting  the  need. 

(2)  Compulsory  Health  Insurance 

Long  before  1883,  the  first  date  in  the  official  history  of 
social  insurance,  there  existed  in  several  states  of  Europe 
insurance  associations  in  which  the  elements  of  compulsory 
state  supervised  insurance  were  found.  It  was  left,  however, 
for  Germany  first  to  gather,  in  the  year  mentioned,  these  dis- 
persed components  into  one  coordinated  tmit.  By  1920  legis- 
lation had  been  enacted  in  Austria,  Himgary,  Luxemburg,  Nor- 
way, Servia,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Roumania,  Holland,  Portu- 
gal, and  Czechoslovakia,  and  in  Poland  through  a  decree  sub- 
ject to  ratification  by  the  l^;islature.  In  several  other  cotmtries, 
including  Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  America,  the  principle 
of  compulsory  health  insurance  was  under  discussion. 

Health  insurance  legislation  has  generally  recognized  the 
existing  mutual  sick  benefit  funds  of  variotis  kinds,  such  as 
fraternal  societies,  trade  unions,  and  establishment  funds, 
which  were  allowed  to  continue  business,  provided  they  com- 
plied with  the  regulations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  new  law. 
In  some  countries  the  law  also  brought  into  existence  new 
insurance  associations,  the  local  sick  funds,  for  the  insurance 
of  persons  not  claiming  membership  in  any  other  society. 

The  scope  of  health  insurance  legislation  varies  in  the  dif- 
ferent coimtries.  The  early  legislation  was  rather  restricted, 
but  later  amendments  have  in  many  cases  increased  the  num- 
bers covered.  Thus,  for  example,  the  German  legislation 
which  covered,  in  1885,  4,671,000  persons,  or  10  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population,  was  in  191 1  amended  to  include  14,- 
000,000,  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  its  scope  was 
further  broadened  after  the  revolution  of  1918.  In  Norway 
all  workers  are  included  whose  earnings  are  below  a  specified 
amount.    The  income  limits  were  raised  in  1915. 

27 
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The  noteworthy  act  of  Great  Britain,  passed  in  1911,  in- 
cludes within  its  scope  all  manual  laborers  between  sixteen 
and  seventy.  Persons  not  employed  at  manual  labor,  such 
as  clerks  and  agents,  are  compelled  to  insure  if  their  earnings 
are  less  than  $1,250  a  year.  C5redit  should  be  given  to  the 
legislators  and  administrators  who  found  it  possible  to  include 
from  the  outset  both  casual  workers  and  homeworkers,  even 
though  this  necessitated  special  arrangements  for  collecting 
contributions.  Within  the  insured  groups,  persons  may  be 
exempted  if  they  can  prove  that  they  have  a  regtilar  income 
from  othef  sources  equal  to  $130  a  year,  or  that  they  are  not 
dependent  for  a  livelihood  upon  the  earnings  of  their  insured 
occupation.  In  addition,  certain  classes  of  occupations  are 
excluded,  such  as  employment  under  the  crown,  because  the 
terms  of  employment  already  offer  provision  in  case  of  ill- 
ness. The  exceptions  have  proven  ntimerically  unimportant, 
so  that  dtiring  the  first  year  of  operation  13,742,000  individ- 
uals were  insured,  or  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion.* 

Recent  European  legislation  tends  to  be  even  more  indusive. 
For  example,  in  Czechoslovakia  the  law  embraces  all  persons 
employed  under  a  contract  of  hire  or  apprenticeship,  regard- 
less of  the  remuneration  received.  In  Sweden  the  recom- 
mendations urge  insurance  for  all  with  incomes  below  a 
specified  limit,  without  regard  to  whether  they  are  employed 
or  not.  Under  these  provisions  it  is  estimated  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  population  will  be  insured 

The  cost  of  insurance  is  usually  distributed  between  the 
worker  and  the  employer,  and  in  some  countries  the  govern- 
ment also  contributes  a  share.  By  this  device  the  employer 
is  compelled  to  bear  some  portion  of  the  cost  of  sickness  among 
his  employees,  and  the  worker  receives  larger  benefits  than  he 
could  purchase  unaided.  A  frequent  distribution  of  the  costs 
in  continental  legislation  places  two-thirds  of  the  cost  upon 
the  insured  worker  and  one-third  upon  his  employer.  In 
Norway  the  worker  contributes  six-tenths,  the  employer  one- 
tenth,  the  commune  one-tenth,  and  the  state  the  remaining 

>  For  an  excellent  study  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  British  act  and 
of  Its  admiftisttative  problems,  see  The  New  Staiesntan,  "Speddl  Sut)ple- 
ment  on  the  Wofklng  of  the  Insurance  Act,"  Match  14,  1914. 
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two-tenths.  In  continental  legislation  the  premium  is  fre- 
quently calculated  as  a  percentage  of  wages.  The  employees 
are  divided  into  wage  groups,  and  the  premiimis  and  benefits 
vary  with  an  increase  in  the  worker's  income.  Great  Britain, 
however,  has  not  followed  the  continental  practice,  but  has 
adopted  a  uniform  rate  of  contributions,  regardless  of  wage 
differences.  The  insured  male  worker  pays  weekly  8  cents, 
the  female  worker  6  cents;  in  either  case  the  employer  adds 
6  cents  and  the  state  4  cents.  To  mitigate  any  hardship  on 
the  low-paid  worker,  special  provisions  are  nciade  for  those 
earning  less  than  at  the  rate  of  62>^  cents  a  day,  whereby 
the  worker's  contribution  is  diminished,  and  that  of  the  em- 
ployer and  state  increased. 

In  return  for  their  contributions,  workers  usually  receive 
both  a  money  benefit  and  medical  care.  The  cash  benefits 
paid  in  time  of  sickness  are  not  equal  to  the  full  wage,  but  are 
50  per  cent,  in  Germany,  and  60  per  cent,  in  Norway  and 
Czechoslovakia.  England  has  been  consistent  with  her  flat 
rate  contributions  and  has  adopted  a  system  of  tmiform 
benefits  of  $2.50  a  week  for  men,  and  $1.87  a  week  for  women.* 
In  general,  benefit  is  not  allowed  for  the  first  three  days  of 
illness,  and  is  paid  for  only  a  limited  number  of  weeks  in  ft 
year — usually  for  twenty-six  weeks,  as  in  England,  Benefit 
is  usually  made  conditional  upon  a  doctor's  certificate  stating 
that  the  applicant  is  incapable  of  work.  When  the  attending 
physician  certifies  that  the  patient  has  recovered,  sick  benefit 
ceases. 

The  German  and  British  acts  differ  in  the  character  of  the 
disabilities  which  they  include,  Germany  is  typical  of  the 
countries  which  have  included  ** invalidity" — chronic  illness 
or  impairment  of  earning  capacity — in  the  old  age  insurance 
act,  so  that  only  temporary  illnesses  are  covered  by  health 
insurance.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  has  included 
** invalidity"  in  the  provision  for  health  insurance.  The  in- 
validity contemplated  by  the  British  legislators,  however,  is 

^  Early  in  1920  the  British  government  introduced  a  bill  to  increase 
the  sick  benefits  of  men  to  $3.75  a  week  and  those  of  women  to  I3,  to 
raise  the  disablement  benefit  of  both  mep  and  women  to  $1.87  ana  the 
maternity  benefit  to  $10.  To  help  meet  this  increase  of  benefits,  the  bill 
proposed  raising  the  contributions  of  both  men  and  women  by  6  cents, 
of  which  the  workers  would  pay  ^  cents  and  the  employers  4  cents. 
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limited  to  incapacity  for  work  because  of  disease  or  disable- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  reduction  in  earning  power.  The 
British  grouping  of  invalidity  with  sickness  benefit  is  probably 
due  to  the  existence  of  a  state  system  of  old  age  pensions.  As 
the  recipients  do  not  contribute  to  the  pension,  it  was  desirable 
to  make  provision  for  invalidity  in  the  health  insurance  sys- 
tem, which  is  contributory.  The  British  invalidity  benefit 
consists  of  a  weekly  payment  of  $1.25  as  long  as  incapacity 
for  work  continues,  though  it  ceases  when  the  beneficiary 
reaches  the  age  of  seventy  and  becomes  entitled  to  an  old  age 
pension. 

Medical  attendance  is  furnished  by  many  insurance  systems^ 
including  those  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Norway.  If 
an  insurance  system  is  to  accomplish  its  ultimate  object  of 
improving  the  health  of  the  workers,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  they  receive  treatment  whereby  they  may  be  restored  to 
health.  Furthermore,  it  is  financially  important  to  the  in- 
surance funds  that  sick  members  shall  recover  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  so  reduce  the  amounts  expended  upon  sick 
benefit. 

The  medical  care  provided  usually  includes  not  only  phya- 
dans'  services,  but  also  hospital  treatment  when  needed  and 
the  necessary  medicines  and  appliances,  such  as  spectacles, 
trusses,  and  crutches.  In  Great  Britain,  where  medical  care 
was  from  the  beginning  less  liberal  and  where  specialist  ser- 
vices and  hospital  care  were  not  provided,  the  inadequacy 
at  once  became  manifest  and  by  1920  a  strong  movement  for 
more  liberal  benefits  was  under  way. 

In  providing  medical  care  for  insured  persons,  two  funda- 
mental safeguards  to  the  economic  interest  of  the  medical 
profession  have  developed  which  are  observed  in  the  best 
practice,  namely,  free  choice  of  doctor  by  the  patient,  and 
collective  agreements  between  the  doctors  and  the  adminis- 
trative authorities.  Free  choice  of  doctor  prevents  insurance 
practice  from  being  monopolized  by  a  few  physicians  and  also 
permits  the  insured  to  apply  for  treatment  to  practitioners  in 
whom  they  place  confidence.  Collective  agreements  between 
the  doctors  and  the  authorities  have  the  same  value  for  the 
medical  profession  that  collective  bargaining  has  for  oi^gan- 
ized  workers.    In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  free  choice  of 
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doctor  is  recognized  by  l^slation,  while  the  more  detailed 
arrangements  with  the  doctors  are  made  between  the  medical 
men  and  the  local  insurance  committees.  In  practice  the 
details  of  the  agreement  are  settled  by  negotiations  between 
authorized  representatives  of  the  physicians  and  of  the  insur- 
ance authority  for  the  entire  country.  Various  methods  of 
remunerating  the  physician  have  been  adopted.  While 
doctors  generally  urge  payment  by  the  visit,  the  system  of 
"capitation,"  or  a  lump-sum  payment  for  each  person  for 
the  year,  has  been  adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  physicians.  In  some  other  countries  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  principles  is  eflEected  by  setting  aside 
for  the  payment  of  medical  services  a  definite  sum  for  each 
insured  person  for  the  year  and  distributing  this  amount 
among  the  doctors  upon  the  basis  of  the  acttial  services 
rendered  by  each. 

In  the  organization  of  the  carriers  of  insurance  each  coun- 
try has  adapted  itself  to  existing  conditions.  Germany  fotmd 
akeady  in  existence  mutual  aid  funds  and  an  effective  system 
of  compulsory  insurance  among  miners.  The  former  it  al- 
lowed to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  compulsory  insurance, 
providing  that  employers  might  be  exempted  from  contrib- 
uting for  workers  so  insured;  it  also  permitted  establish- 
ment ftmds,  under  certain  conditions,  to  carry  the  insurance. 
The  system  was,  however,  based  in  the  main  on  self-governing 
local  mutuals,  organized  by  the  law,  which  it  has  been  the 
policy  to  encourage,  so  that  they  are  now  overwhelmingly 
predominant. 

Great  Britain  built  its  insurance  system  around  the  volun- 
tary friendly  societies,  utilizing  their  organization  and  per- 
mitting them  to  establish  separate  sections  for  national  in- 
surance. Accordingly  many  societies  have  both  a  "private" 
and  a  "state"  section.  In  contrast  to  the  German  method, 
the  insured  are  not  grouped  according  to  trade  or  locality, 
but  are  given  tuirestricted  choice  of  society.  As  a  result  of 
this  freedom,  the  members  of  some  of  the  large  societies  are 
distributed  throughout  the  kingdom  and  through  various  in- 
dustries. Segregation  by  locality,  and  in  some  large  cities 
by  trade,  which  is  not  possible  under  the  British  system,  has 
many  practical  and  tedmical  advantages,  such  as  more  pre- 
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dse  distribution  of  the  risk  and  gfeater  edse  of  axlminis- 
tration. 

The  methods  of  establishing  security  of  pa3rments  in  the 
two  countries  are  quite  different.  In  Germany  the  dues  are 
calculated  so  as  to  cover  the  current  expenditure  on  benefits 
and  to  accumulate  a  small  reserve  fund.  It  is,  however,  a 
recognized  fact  that  sickness  increases  with  age  and  that  any 
voluntary  fund  organized  on  this  basis  would  be  compelled 
to  increase  its  dues  as  the  members  advanced  in  years  in  order 
to  cover  the  increasing  costs — unless  the  fund  is  able  to 
attract  a  sufficient  number  of  young  lives.  These  younger 
members,  pa3dng  the  same  dues  as  the  older  members,  do 
not  claim  the  same  amoimt  of  sick  benefit,  hence  from  their 
contributions  a  surplus  would  accrue  which  could  be  devoted 
to  making  up  the  deficit  caused  by  the  older  members.  This 
system  is  practicable  in  Germany,  since  each  local  or  trade 
society  is  practically  asstu'ed  of  a  due  proportion  of  young 
lives  which  will  pay  for  the  older  members. 

In  Great  Britain  the  contributions  are  calculated  so  that  the 
surplus  accumulated  during  the  early  life  of  each  worker  may 
be  applied  for  his  own  benefit  in  later  years.  That  is.  con* 
tributions  are  not  calculated  on  the  simple  basis  of  covering 
expenditures,  but  upon  the  basis  of  covering  the  estimated 
liability  for  the  average  person  throughout  life.  This  involves 
the  accumtdation  of  an  "actuarial  reserve"  for  each  insured 
person.  This  method  of  financing  has  not  been  satisfactory 
in  Great  Britain,  where  it  has  been  combined  with  a  flat  rate 
of  premium  and  free  choice  of  society. 

(j)  Maternity  Insurance 

Insurance  provision  for  the  needs  of  mothers  at  the  time  of 
childbirth  is  found  in  many  countries.  By  1920  such  pro- 
vision was  made  through  compulsory  health  insurance  in 
twelve  countries,  through  compulsory  maternity  insurance  in 
one,  through  state  aided  voluntary  sickness  insurance  in  five, 
and  through  state  grants  in  three.^ 

^  For  summaries  of  some  of  these  laws  and  their  opemtion«  see  United 
States  Children's  Bureau,  Publication  No.  57,  *'  Maternity  Benefit  Sys- 
tems in  Certain  Foreign  Countries,**  Henry  J.  Harris,  1919. 
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In  France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgiiun,  and  Switzerland, 
govenunent  grants  are  made  to  sickness  societies  which  vol- 
tintarily  provide  maternity  benefits.  In  France,  special  socie- 
ties have  been  organii^ed  for  the  purpose.  In  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  the  government  subsidizes  approved  sickness  in- 
surance carriers  and  gives  an  especially  liberal  grant  toward 
meeting  the  expenditiure  for  maternity  care,  thus  trying  to 
encourage  provision  for  this  need.  In  Switzerland  the  federal 
legislation  for  voluntary  insurance  may  be  made  compulsory 
by  the  individual  commtines  and  cantons.  In  Belgium  and 
Denmark  government  subsidies  are  given  sick  funds  which 
provide  maternity  care  among  their  benefits. 

The  twelve  countries  which  in  1920  provided  maternity 
benefits  as  part  of  compulsory  health  insurance  legislation 
include  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Luxemburg,  Holland,  Rou- 
mania,  Servia,  Austria,  Htmgary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  (by 
decree),  Russia,  and  Norway.  The  benefits  thus  provided  are 
available  for  instu'ed  women.  In  some  countries,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  and  Roumania,  a  money  benefit  only  is 
provided,  but  more  frequently  both  cash  and  medical  care 
are  furnished.^  The  cash  maternity  benefit  is  usually  equal 
to  the  regular  cash  sick  benefit,  varying  from  50  per  cent,  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  basic  wage.  The  period  during  which 
the  cash  benefit  is  paid  varies  from  f otu*  weeks  up  to  the  e^ntire 
period  of  incapacity  for  work.^  Most  frequently,  however, 
benefit  is  paid  during  the  six  weeks  following  confinement,' 
with  varying  periods  before  confinement.  The  legislation  of 
a  few  coimtries  *  provides  an  additional  allowance — a  nursing 
benefit — dming  a  limited  period,  provided  the  mother  nurses 
her  child. 

Health  insurance  legislation  in  some  countries  ^  also  makes 
provision  for  the  tminsured  wife  of  an  insiu'ed  man,  usually 
for  medical  care  at  confinement.     In  addition  to  the  medical 

care  of  uninsured  women,  Norwegian  legislation  also  provides 

■  '■    — — ^» 

^  Austria,  Hungary^  Czechoslovakia,  6ervia,  Poland,  Luxemburg,  and 
Norway. 

•  Holland. 

'Germanv,  Austria,  Roumania,  Csecboslovakia,  Poland,  Norway, 
Russia,  and  Servia. 

*  Austria,  Roumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Germany. 
•Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Norway,  Servia,  and  Germany. 
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them  with  a  modest  cash  benefit.  Great  Britain  has  departed 
from  the  continental  developments  and  provides  a  cash  benefit 
of  $15  for  an  insured  married  woman  (regardless  of  whether 
or  not  her  husband  is  insured),  $7.50  for  the  tminsured  wife  of 
an  insured  man,  and  $7.50  for  an  insured  unmarried  mother. 
An  insured  woman  unable  to  work  during  pregnancy  is  en- 
titled to  her  usual  cash  sickness  benefit. 

The  war  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  adequate 
care  for  mothers  and  yoimg  children  has  stimulated  even  more 
extended  provisions.    In  Germany,  during  the  conflict,  ma- 
ternity provisions  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  funds  in 
addition  to  the  required  six  weeks'  maternity  benefit  were 
curtailed,  and  an  extensive  system  of  maternity  grants  financed 
partly  by  the  state  but  administered  by  the  insurance  funds 
was  substituted.     In  September,  1919,  Germany  placed  the 
extended  provision  for  maternity  care  upon  a  permanent 
legal  basis,  decreeing  that  the  war  maternity  benefits  should 
cease  with  the  resumption  of  peace.     This  legislation  pro- 
vides for  a  lump  sum  of  $11.90  to  meet  the  expenses  of  con- 
finement;  for  $5-95  to  meet  expenses  for  the  treatment  of 
pregnancy  complications,  if  needed;  for  a  maternity  benefit, 
equal  to  the  sick  benefit,  payable  for  ten  weeks  of  which  at 
least  six  shall  follow  confinement;  and  for  a  nursing  benefit, 
equal  to  one-half  the  sickness  allowance,  payable  for  twelve 
weeks  after  confinement  if  the  mother  nurses  her  child.     These 
benefits  are  allowed  both  to  insured  women,  and  to  tminsured 
wives  and  daughters  of  insured  men,  living  in  the  same  house- 
hold with  them.    Employers  of  domestic  servants  or  farm 
laborers  who  are  not  insured  are  required  to  provide  the 
same  benefits  for  women  employees  and  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  their  men  employees.     In  addition,  women  of  small 
means,  who  are  not  insured,  receive  maternity  benefits  from 
the  treasury. 

In  Great  Britain  the  emphasis  was  laid  upon  more  extended 
provision  for  consultation  centers  where  mothers  might  go 
for  advice  and  treatment.  The  government,  through  the  local 
government  board  in  1916,  offered  to  bear  half  the  expense  of 
such  centers  and  other  specified  free  medical  assistance  to 
mothers  afforded  by  local  organizations,  public  or  private. 
Italy,  in  1910,  established  a  system  of  compulsory  maternity 
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insurance  applicable  to  women  indttstrial  workers  of  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  years  of  age.  Women  employees  and  their 
employers  contribute  equally,  while  the  state  contributes 
one-fourth  of  the  confinement  benefit  of  $7.72. 

Direct  state  aid  was  in  1920  in  existence  in  Australia,  Den- 
mark, and  France.  In  Australia  legislation  of  191 2  provided 
for  a  payment  from  government  fxmds  of  $24.30  to  every 
woman  upon  the  birth  of  a  living  child.  Danish  legislation, 
of  1913  provided  that  any  public  relief  given  lying-in  women 
during  the  fotu:  weeks  following  confinement,  when  their 
industrial  employment  is  prohibited,  shall  not  be  considered 
poor  relief.  A  French  act  of  1913  provided  a  grant  from 
public  ftmds  to  women  employed  by  others  for  wages.  This 
grant  is  given  upon  condition  that  the  mother  give  up  her 
tisual  gainftd  employment,  that  she  take  all  practicable  rest, 
and  that  she  follow  health  instructions  given  her.  An  addi- 
tional allowance  is  made  if  the  mother  nurses  her  child.  In 
19 1 8  this  act  was  extended  to  include  all  women  with  insuffi- 
cient means. 

Although  in  this  country  several  states,  beginning  with 
Massachusetts  in  191 2,  prohibit  the  industrial  employment 
of  women  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  immediately  before 
and  after  childbirth,^  no  American  state  had  before  1920 
recognized  the  justice  and  necessity  of  furnishing  maternity 
benefits  during  such  periods  of  enforced  idleness.  The  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  of  19 19,  held  in  Washington, 
adopted  a  draft  convention  providing  that  during  the  six 
weeks*  rest  which  a  wage-earning  woman  may  take  preceding 
confinement  and  the  similar  rest  which  she  is  to  be  required 
to  take  following  confinement,  she  shall  be  paid  **  benefits  suf- 
ficient for  the  full  and  healthy  maintenance  of  herself  and  her 
child  provided  either  out  of  public  funds  or  by  means  of  in- 
surance, the  exact  amount  of  which  shall  be  determined  by 
the  competent  authority  in  each  country,  and  as  an  additional 
benefit  shall  be  entitled  to  free  attendance  by  a  doctor  or 
certified  noidwife."  If  insurance  is  to  accomplish  its  object 
of  conserving  the  health  and  life  of  a  nation,  it  is  desirable  that 
maternity  benefits  be  extended  as  widely  as  possible. 


»  See  "Childbirth  Protection,"  p,  348. 
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{4)  Need  in  ike  United  States 

By  1920  universal  workmeti'g  health  insufance  was  eagerly 
discussed  in  America,  a  bill  having  been  passed  by  the  New 
York  Senate  in  April»  1919.  Nine  states,*  through  official  in- 
vestigating cotnftiissions,  had  reported,  thus  making  available 
to  the  public  a  wealth  of  data  concerning  the  need  for  this  type 
of  social  insurance.  Official  investigations  have  disclosed  the 
fact  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  approximately  20  per  cent, 
of  the  workers  are  sick,  each  case  lasting  on  the  average  about 
thirty-five  days.  Other  investigations  have  shown  that  at 
any  one  time  2.3  per  cent,  of  the  workers  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  over  are  so  sick  as  to  be  imable  to  work,  and  that  sickness 
when  distributed  over  a  group  means  an  average  of  about  8.4 
days  of  sickness  a  year  for  each  person.  Although  the  hazard 
has  been  measured  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  existing 
forms  of  insurance  have  so  far  been  unable  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion. Official  investigations  have  shown  that  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  workers  carry  health  insurance,  and  that  what 
they  do  carry  is  usually  for  small  amotmts  and  often  unac- 
companied by  any  medical  benefit.  Low-paid  workers,  among 
whom  there  is  most  sickness,  carry  the  least  insurance.  Sav- 
ings from  wages,  which  usually  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
great  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  are  too  frequently  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  strain  of  a  period  of  sickness.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  sickness  is  a  factor  in  more  cases  of 
dependency  than  any  other  one  catise,  being  involved  in  at 
least  one-third  of  the  cases  which  seek  relief  from  voltmtary 
charity. 

Although  the  burden  is  bpme  by  the  workers  and  those 
philanthropically  inclined,  there  is  accumulating  evidence  that 
industry  is  also  a  factor  in  causing  sickness  and  that  it  should 
justly  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense.  Investigation  has  also 
shown  that  the  medical  needs  of  sick  wage^^amers  are  inade- 
quately met,  partly  on  account  of  inability  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary fees.  As  a  result,  many  go  without  proper  care,  or 
obtain  medical  charity  where  it  is  available.    The  recent 


*  California,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Ohio^ 
Illinois,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania* 
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advances  in  medicine  resulting  in  increased  specialization  have 
increased  the  expensiveness  of  medical  service  and  the  need 
for  its  organization.  Among  those  familiar  with  the  social 
side  of  medicine  there  is  a  keen  realization  that  a  reorganiza^ 
tion  of  medical  practice  and  new  methods  of  financing  it  are 
urgently  needed. 

After  a  careful  survey,  the  California  Social  Insurance  Com* 
mission,  which  was  the  first  to  report,  concluded  that,  "Health 
insurance  to  be  effective  must  be  made  compulsory  upon  the 
individual  worker."  ^  The  Pennsylvania  Health  Insurance 
Commission  stated  two  years  later,  **  Your  commission  believes 
that  the  best  way  to  close  this  sickness  highroad  to  poverty 
and  dependency  is  to  make  available  immediate  and  adequate 
medical  care  for  sickness  cases  and  to  prevent  the  financial 
burden  of  sickness  from  falling  entirely  on  the  person  least  able 
to  bear  it — ^the  sick  worker.  In  some  way  the  burden  should 
be  distributed  among  all  wage  workers,  or  shared  by  indus- 
try and  by  the  community  as  a  whole."  ^  The  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  in  recommending  compulsory 
health  insurance,  pointed  out  that  only  through  this  method 
could  a  portion  of  the  cost  be  passed  on  to  industry.  On  the 
medical  side,  health  insurance  distributes  the  cost  of  medical 
care  between  industry  and  the  workers  and  enables  the  worker 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  cost  in  advance  during  periods  of  good 
health.  It  will  also  facilitate  the  organization  of  group  prac* 
tice  which  is  required  by  the  recent  advances  in  medicine. 

The  bills  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  various  state 
legislatures  follow  in  the  main  the  standards  for  health  in- 
surance foimulated  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  in  19 14.'  They  usually  provide  for  a  cash  sickness 
benefit  dtuing  twenty-six  weeks,  medical  care,  maternity  bene- 
fits, and  a  funeral  benefit.  The  cost  is  divided  equally  be- 
tween worker  and  employer,  while  the  state  bears  the  cost  of 
central  supervision.  The  instirance  is  to  be  carried  by  mutual 
democratically  managed  associations  of  workers  and  employ- 
ers, called  "funds,"  which  the  state  will  supervise. 

In  addition  to  the  relief  value  of  such  measures  they  contain 

*  Report  of  the  Social  Insurance  Commission  of  Calif omia,  191 7,  p.  121. 

*  Report  of  the  Health  Insurance  Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  19 19,  p.  9. 

*  American  Labor  Legislation  Revietp,  December,  19 14,  pp.  595-*596, 
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important  possibilities  for  the  prevention  ot  illness.  After  a 
century  of  rapid  industrial  growth  and  increasing  urban  popu- 
lation we  are  just  beginning  to  value  as  a  social  factor  the 
sanitation  which  drains  cities,  provides  pure  water  and  pure 
milk,  and  quarantines  infectious  diseases.  We  have  too  long 
failed  to  realize  that  the  ill  health  of  the  individual,  even 
though  he  may  not  be  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease,  is 
a  matter  of  public  concern.  Medical  care  of  adults  is  no  less 
important  for  a  state  which  values  the  lives  of  its  citizens  than 
is  the  medical  examination  of  school  children  which  we  have 
already  adopted  in  the  larger  cities. 

More  general  medical  consultation  will  reveal  tmsuspected 
tendencies  which,  if  allowed  to  develop,  will  have  as  pernicious 
effects  as  the  adenoids  we  are  careful  to  remove  from  school 
children.  Here,  as  in  England,  there  are  many  ws^e-eamers 
who  are  unable  to  afford  a  doctor's  fee.  Nor  is  the  dispensary 
service  given  in  the  large  cities  sufficient  to  meet  the  need., 
A  socialized  medical  service,  whereby  all  who  require  the  ser- 
vices of  a  ph3rsician  may  have  access  to  the  necessary  treat- 
ment, has  been  fotmd  very  effective  in  some  countries.  Great 
Britain's  health  insurance  act  has  revealed  a  mass  of  human 
suffering,  especially  among  women,  which  hitherto  had  re- 
ceived no  medical  attention.  Because  of  the  increased  use  of 
doctors,  a  far  larger  nimiber  of  persons  have  been  discovered 
who  need  operations  and  hospital  care — ^persons  whose  ills 
previously  would  have  gone  without  treatment  until  the  suf- 
fering had  become  acute  and  the  chances  of  recovery  had 
been  diminished.  The  need  revealed  has  been  so  great  that 
there  is  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  extending  medical  care 
under  the  insurance  act  to  the  dependents  of  the  insured. 
Socialized  medical  service  has  resulted  in  prophylactic  treat- 
ment for  the  individual  and  in  the  conservation  of  national 
vitality. 

Great  Britain's  health  insurance  act  has  been  an  incentive 
for  undertaking  a  national  campaign  against  tuberculosis. 
By  means  of  a  sanatorium  benefit  for  insured  workers 
stdfering  from  this  disease,  more  adequate  treatment  is  being 
provided. 

Furthermore,  the  necessity  of  spending  money  on  prevent- 
able disease  is  in  itself  a  stimulus  to  prevention.    Various  Eng- 
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lish  bodies  have  been  aroused  by  this  factor  to  a  keen  interest 
in  the  relation  between  tuberculosis  and  housing.  The  finan- 
cial pressure  on  "approved  societies"  is  a  direct  inducement 
to  demand  thorough  inspection  of  dwellings  and  workplaces, 
especially  since  the  delinquent  authority  can  be  made  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  sickness  produced  by  the  poor  sanitary  condi- 
tions which  it  has  allowed  to  exist.  In  its  report  on  public 
health,  after  the  war,  the  British  Ministry  of  Reconstruction 
stated  of  the  workings  of  the  insurance  act:  "The  attention 
thus  drawn  to  these  [sickness]  conditions  not  only  stimulated 
provision  for  the  direct  alleviation  of  existing  sufEering,  but 
also  encouraged  the  rediscovery,  as  it  were,  following  the 
course  of  evolution  of  medical  science,  of  a  humaner  principle 
of  prevention,  as  the  means  by  which  the  sufferings  of  the 
individual  could  best  be  relieved  or  averted.  In  another 
general  respect  the  insurance  act  entirely  altered  the  previous 
position.  It  created  a  new  body  of  organized  public  opinion, 
with  a  financial  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  national 
health."  ^ 

It  is  also  possible,  as  the  American  plans  provide,  to  levy  a 
higher  premium  upon  the  industry  or  particular  establishment 
in  which  the  sickness  rate  is  higher  than  normal.  This  is  a 
means  tending  to  persuade  the  employer  of  the  economy  of 
factory  sanitation  which  will  improve  the  health  of  the  worker 
and  thereby  reduce  his  insurance  premium.  It  is  the  same 
inducement  of  low  insurance  premiums  for  workmen's  com- 
pensation which  is  partially  responsible  for  the  "Safety  first" 
movement  and  the  installation  of  safety  appliances.  With- 
out a  compulsory  health  insurance  system,  the  economy  of 
health  preservation  cannot  be  made  an  effective  lever  for 
reform. 

3.  Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Insurance 

The  rapid  development  of  industry  has,  among  its  other 
results,  placed  emphasis  on  the  individual's  physical  vigor  and 
wage-earning  capacity.  It  has  deprived  old  age  of  the  esteem 
bestowed  upon  it  under  more  primitive  patriarchal  conditions, 


1  Great  Britain*  Ministiy  of  Reconstruction,  Reconstruction  PrMems^ 
23,  "Public  Health,  I— A  Survey,"  1919.  PP.  6-7. 
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aiid  aftef  a  life  of  productive  toil  it  relegates  to  the  back- 
gtoUiid  the  aged  or  incapacitated  man  as  a  uselete,  ttneconQtnic 
factor.  Failing  health,  inability  to  find  einployment,  lack 
of  means,  often  absence  ot  friends  willing  or  able  to  help  him 
— such  is  the  prospect  which  confnmts,  in  the  great  majority 
of  caseS)  the  aged  worker. 

(i)  tJndssisted  Old  Ag^  Insurance 

In  response  to  the  gravity  of  this  situation  three  main 
measures  of  relief  have  been  developed:  charity,  saving,  and 
insurance.  Charity  has  been  known  since  cmcient  times,  and 
no  doubt  has  relieved  a  deal  of  destitution.  But  the  modem 
opinion  is  that  charity,  both  private  and  public,  is  insufficient 
in  amount  and  unsatisfactory  in  quaUty;  that  it  ejcerdses  a 
degrading  effect  upon  the  redpient  and  is  repugnant  to  the 
self-respecting  person,,  The  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
saving  are  also  well  known.  The  low  standard  of  wages  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  allows  any  surplus;  most  often  the  immediate 
demands  outweigh  the  atgum^its  in  favor  of  saving.  Be- 
sides, the  very  remoteness  of  old  age  and  the  uncertainty  of 
attaining  it  discourage  many  people  from  making  preparation 
for  the  future  at  the  expense  of  the  present.  In  this  problem, 
as  in  that  of  provision  for  illness,  the  collective  process  of 
insurance  is  considered  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  in- 
dividualistic method  of  savings.  Professor  Seager  has  said 
that  "for  every  wage-earner  to  attempt  to  save  enough  to 
provide  for  his  old  age  is  needlessly  costly.  The  intelligent 
course  for  him  is  to  combine  with  other  wage-earners  to  ac- 
cumulate a  common  fund  out  of  which  old  age  annuities  may 
be  paid  to  those  who  live  long  enough  to  need  them."  ^ 

The  development  of  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  is 
similar  to  that  of  health  insurance.  The  first  stage  in  the 
movement  was  marked  by  optional  unassisted  insurance, 
which  is  stili  furnished  by  some  fraternal  societies,  trade 
unions,  establishment  funds,  and  insurance  companies.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  fraternal  societies  and  trade  unions, 
either  here  or  abroad,  which  tmdertake  the  complicated  busi- 


^  Henry  R.  Seager,  Social  Insurance,  191O1  pp.  118,  119. 
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ness  of  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  is  small.  In  many 
states  of  this  cotmtry  fraternal  societies  are  prohibited  from 
dealing  in  it.  Only  forty-two  out  of  182  general  or  national 
fraternal  benefit  societies  in  the  United  States  promise  old 
age  benefits,  and  these  usually  do  not  begin  tmtil  the  age  of 
seventy  has  been  reached.^  As  to  American  trade  tmions,  out 
of  about  lao  existing  national  organizations  four  are  known 
to  pay  a  superannuation  benefit.  These  are  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  the  Granite  Cutters'  International  As- 
sociation, the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  the  last  two 
being  branches  of  English  unions.  In  a  few  other  unions  the 
introduction  of  this  form  of  insurance  is  being  considered,  and 
in  some  old  age  benefits  are  paid  by  individual  locals.  Nine- 
teen unions,*  the  majority  of  which  consist  of  transportation 
workers,  pay  a  permanent  disability  benefit.  Business  con- 
cerns ftimishing  old  age  insurance  for  their  employees  are  also 
rare,  especially  in  this  country,  as  are  those  granting  straight 
old  age  pensions.  Insurance  companies  do  a  considerable  old 
age  annuity  business  in  Europe,  chiefly  among  the  middle 
class;  in  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  commercial  old 
age  insurance  for  wage*eamers  is  little  known. 

(^)  Assisted  State  Plans 

Obviously,  voluntary  unassisted  old  age  insurance  reaches 
only  a  small  part  of  the  wage-earners.  As  a  consequence,  as 
in  the  other  branches  of  social  insurance,  it  came  to  be  con- 
sidered the  duty  of  the  state  to  assist  its  aged  citizens,  and  the 
principle  of  state  insurance,  sometimes  aided  by  subventions, 
was  devised. 

This  form  of  voluntary  old  age  insurance  is  known  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  England,  and  in  America  in  the  states  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Wisconsin,  and  in  Canada.  France  and  Belgixim 
grant  subventions  in  the  form  of  a  substantial  rate  of  interest, 
and  to  certain  classes  of  insured  direct  subsidies  are  given. 


*  Lee  W.  Squier,  Old  A^e  Dependency  in  the  United  States,  191 2,  p.  67. 

*  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Twenty-third  Annual  Report, 
"Workmen's  Insurance  and  Benefit  Funds  in  the  United  States,"  1908, 

p.  31. 
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The  state  also  furnishes  the  administrative  machinery  and 
running  expenses.  The  Massachusetts  plan  is  a  system  of 
voluntary  old  age  insurance  through  the  savings  banks  under 
state  supervision,  while  the  Wisconsin  system  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  annuities  by  the  state  life  fund  under  the 
supervision  of  the  insurance  commissioner. 

But  even  state  assistance  and  supervision  failed  to  secure 
for  old  i^e  and  invalidity  insurance  any  large  measure  of 
popular  acceptance.  Experts  commonly  £^[ree  that  even  gen- 
eroxis  subsidies  do  not  seem  to  attract  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  wage-earners;  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
payments  are  either  made  irregularly  or  are  after  a  while  sus- 
pended, and  that  the  benefits  paid  are  very  small. 

In  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  state  control  and  subsidy, 
two  other  very  significant  elements  of  social  insurance  were 
added,  namely,  compulsion  and  the  requirement  of  the  em- 
ployer's contribution. 

(j)  Compulsory  Systems 

Compulsory  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  has  been 
slower  in  developing  than  health  insurance,  but  recently  it 
has  made  rapid  advances.  By  1920  it  was  established  in  the 
eleven  countries  of  Germany,  Luxemburg,  Prance,  Roumania, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Austria,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  in  the  United  States  for  all  federal  government 
employees  in  the  classified  dvil  service.  In  this  branch  of 
social  insurance,  as  in  the  two  previously  discussed,  Ger- 
many took  the  lead,  enacting  its  first  law  in  1889.  All 
German  wage-earners  of  the  designated  ages  and  occu- 
pational groups,  regardless  of  size  of  income,  are  com- 
pelled to  insure.  Salaried  workers  in  specified  occupations 
are  included,  with  the  exception  of  those  earning  more 
than  $476  a  year,  who  may,  in  common  with  other  classes, 
take  out  voluntary  insurance.  Contributions  are  of  five 
grades,  ranging  from  4  cents  to  12  cents  a  week  accord- 
ing to  the  worker's  income,  and  are  paid  in  equal  parts 
by  employer  and  employee.  The  pensions  also  are  divided 
into  five  groups,  corresponding  to  the  five  grades  of  con- 
tributions.   The   state's  contribution   consists  in  the  pay- 
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ment  of  a  fixed  sum  annually  to  each  person  in  receipt  of 
a  pension.  A  necessary  condition  for  receiving  a  pension  is 
the  payment  of  contributions  for  not  less  than  1,200  weeks. 
To  meet  the  need  of  persons  who  are  already  of  advanced  age, 
transitory  provisions  are  introduced,  reducing  the  required 
1,200  weeks'  payments  by  forty  .for  each  year  of  age  over 
thirty-five  when  the  law  went  into  effect.  The  age  qualifica- 
tion for  receiving  an  old  age  pension,  first  set  at  seventy  years, 
is  now  reduced  to  sixty-five. 

Provisions  for  old  age  are  subsidiary,  in  the  German  law,  to 
those  for  invalidity  insurance.  An  insured  person  of  any 
age,  who  on  account  of  diminished  strength  is  tmable  to  earn 
one-third  of  the  wages  usually  paid  to  normal  workers  in  his 
occupation,  is  entitled  to  an  invalidity  pension.  In  1908, 
894,000  persons  were  in  receipt  of  invalidity  pensions  as 
against  102,000  who  were  drawing  old  age  pensions,  or  nearly 
nine  times  as  many.^  The  invalidity  benefits  are  larger  than 
the  old  age  pensions.  The  law  also  provides  a  benefit  to  an 
invalided  wife  or  husband  upon  the  death  of  the  insured  wage- 
earner  and  a  benefit  to  the  fatherless  orphan  of  an  insured 
person. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  insurance  the  empire  is  divided 
into  large  districts  for  each  of  which  is  created  an  insurance 
institute,  tmder  the  direct  supervision  of  the  imperial  insur- 
ance office.  Each  institute  is  manned  by  a  board  of  direct- 
ors, in  part  appointed  by  a  public  authority,  in  part  chosen 
equally  from  employers  and  employees  by  the  committee, 
itself  an  elective  body  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  em- 
ployers and  employees,  with  supervisory  duties.  While  far 
more  bureaucratic  than  the  sickness  funds,  the  administration 
of  the  institutes  is  still  largely  supervised  by  the  persons 
affected  as  contributors  and  beneficiaries. 

Two  unique  points  in  the  German  old  age  invalidity  insur- 
ance system  are  sickness  pensions  and  sanatorium  treatment. 
Sickness  benefits,  equivalent  in  amount  to  invalidity  benefits, 
are  paid  to  persons,  not  permanently  incapacitated,  who  have 
exhausted  their  claims  to  sick  pay  and  are  still  unable  to 
work.    However,  it  is  entirely  af^  from  cash  payments. 


^  Rubinow,  Social  Insurance,  p.  359. 
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and  in  the  realm  of  prevention,  that  the  most  significant  fea^ 
tore  of  the  whole  German  social  insurance  plan  is  to  be 
found.  Under  the  local  pension  boards  is  maintained  a 
country-wide  network  of  sanatoria,  rest  homes,  and  health 
resorts.  Persons  who  have  drawn  all  their  sick  benefits  but 
who  are  still  im^-ble  to  work  are  entitled  to  maintenance  in 
these  institutions,  and  the  timely  and  efficient  care  there 
furnished  to  the  patients  has  proven  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
prevention  of  invalidity. 

In  addition  to  their  legislation  covering  wage-earners,  which 
has  already  been  described,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia have  enacted  laws  providing  compulsory  old  age  in- 
surance for  salaried  employees  in  certain  income  groups.  The 
benefits  include  invalidity  and  old  age  pensions,  a  pension  to 
the  widow,  and  a  benefit  to  minor  children  under  specified 
4ges.  Austrian  and  Czechoslovakian  legislation  places  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  upon  the  employer  and  one*third  upon  the 
woriser  for  the  lower  income  groups,  and  divides  the  cost 
equally  between  employer  and  employee  in  the  higher  paid 
classes.  In  Germany  the  cost  is  divided  equally  between 
worker  and  employer.  Swedish  legislation  is  applicable  to 
every  person  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over,  regardless  of 
income  or  employment.  Hie  cost  is  shared  by  the  worker 
and  the  state.  A  principle  similar  to  the  Swedish  has  been 
followed  in  the  compulsory  old  age  insurance  adopted  by  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Glarus. 

The  American  law  establishing  compulsory  contributory 
old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  for  the  federal  government's 
emplo3ree6  in  the  classified  civil  service  ^  was  enacted  in  igao 
afta:  years  of  agitation.  The  age  of  retirement  is  fixed  at 
sixty-two  for  railway  mail  employees,  sixty-five  for  mechanics, 
letter  carriers,  and  post  office  clerks,  and  seventy  for  all 
others.  Any  employee  able  and  willing  to  carry  on  his  duties 
efficiently  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  his  depart- 
ment, and  on  approval  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  be 
continued  in  his  position  beyond  the  retirement  ^e  for  two 
periods  of  two  years  each,  but  no  longer.  On  retirement  an 
employee  becomes  eligible  to  a  yearly  pension  ranging  from 
$i8o  to  $720,  according  to  previous  salary  and  length  of  ser- 

^  Numbering,  when  the  act  was  passed,  about  300,000. 
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vice.  No  one  who  has  not  been  employed  by  the  government 
at  least  fifteen  years  is  eligible  to  benefits  under  th^  law.  In 
addition  to  the  old  age  pension  provisions,  the  act  establishes 
the  same  benefits  for  those  who,  aftet  fifteen  years'  service 
but  before  the  retiring  age,  become  totally  disabled  because 
of  disease  or  injury  "not  due  to  viciotis  habits^  Intemperance, 
or  wilful  misconduct. "  Recipients  of  disability  benefits,  unless 
their  incapacity  is  known  to  be  permanent,  are  to  be  e^am^- 
itied  annually  by  a  United  States  medical  officei*  or  ft  design- 
niLted  physician  to  determine  whether  they  ate  Still  eligible 
to  the  benefit.  The  employees'  cjontributiotl  toward  the  betle- 
fits  is  made  through  a  d^uction  of  2^  per  cent,  from  all 
salaries^  Employees'  contributions,  it  is  estimated,  will  coVer 
about  on&-third  of  the  expense  of  the  law.  The  remaining 
two-thirds,  the  government's  contribution,  will  be  paid  from 
general  taxation.  Persons  who  leave  the  govemmetit  Service 
or  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  length  of  service  necessat y 
for  retirement  are  entitled  to  receive  all  moneys  paid  in  by 
them«  with  interest  compounded  at  4  per  cent,  annually. 
Administration  of  the  act  is  mainly  lodged  with  the  commis-* 
sioiler  of  pensions  tmder  the  Secretary  of  the  liiteriot. 

(4)  Straight  Pensions 

Another  mueh  discussed  method  of  meeting  the  problem 
of  old  age  poverty  is  that  of  "straight,"  or  non-contributory, 
pensions.  Such  pensions,  their  opponents  charge,  tend  to 
keep  wages  at  a  low  level,  destroy  the  habit  of  thrift,  and 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  family  solidarity.  As  fot  the 
last  ai^gument,  it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  the  parents'  depend- 
ence can  add  to  the  filial  affection  of  the  struggling  wage- 
earner.  The  habit  of  thrift,  also,  can  hardly  be  destroyed 
by  the  remote  and  uncertain  possibility  of  attaining  old  age 
with  a  pension  which  is  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  With  regard  to  the  possible  effect  on  wages, 
the  persons  in  receipt  of  old  age  pensions  are  a  Very  unim- 
portant factor  in  the  labor  market,  and  as  to  the  workingmen 
who  have  not  yet  reached  pensionable  years  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  prospect  of  a  very  meager  assistance  in  their  old 
age  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  make  them  accept  lower 
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wages.  Some  champions  of  social  insurance  also  object  to 
straight  pensions  on  the  apparently  more  valid  ground  that 
the  straight  grant  resembles  charity  and  is,  therefore,  less 
desirable  than  a  system  by  which  the  worker  is  asked  to  con- 
tribute. 

Straight  old  age  pensions  are  granted  sometimes  to  all 
persons  meeting  certain  personal  rcquii^ments,  and  sometimes 
for  the  performance  of  a  definite  period  of  service.  Seven 
countries — Denmark,  New  Zealand,  Belgium  (temporarily), 
Prance,  Australia,  Great  Britain,  and  Uruguay — ^and  Ala^ca 
and  Arizona^  in  the  United  States,  had  by  1920  enacted  l^s- 
lation  providing  such  aid  to  all  persons  possessing  certain 
moral,  economic,  or  civil  qualifications.  Under  most  of  these 
laws  a  definite  period  both  of  residence  and  of  citizenship  is 
prerequisite.  New  Zealand  demands  twenty-five  years',  Aus- 
tralia twenty,  Great  Britain  twelve,  Alaska  ten,  and  Arizona 
five  years'  residence,  while  in  Belgium  one  year  is  sufficient. 
In  Australia  the  applicant  must  have  been  a  citizen  three  years, 
in  Arizona  five  years,  and  in  Great  Britain  twenty  years. 
All  but  the  Prench  and  the  two  American  acts  embody  a 
number  of  moral  qualifications.  Family  desertion,  neglect 
of  children  under  fourteen  years,  drunkenness,  and  a  prison 
sentence  are  some  of  the  grounds  which  disqualify  an  appli- 
cant either  permanently  or  temporarily  from  receiving  an  old 
age  pension.  The  requirements  as  to  the  economic  status 
of  the  pensioner  also  vary  widely.  In  Australia  an  income  of 
$253  a  year  debars  one  from  receiving  an  old  age  pension; 
much  less  liberal  are  the  provisions  in  the  other  countries. 
In  Prance  an  income  of  $92 .64  is  the  highest  allowed.  Similar 
regulations  exist  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  property  owned. 
The  grants  are  far  from  generous.  In  Great  Britain  the 
maximum  pension,  first  set  at  $1.25  a  week,  had  been  raised 
by  1920  to  $2.50  a  week,  and  in  Alaska  the  maximum  is  set 
at  $12.50  a  month.  In  other  cotmtries  no  definite  level  of 
pensions  is  ^tablished  by  law,  and  the  local  authorities 
are  permitted  to  exercise  their  judgment  in  the  individual 
cases. 


^  This  act  was  shortly  after  passage  held  unconstitutional  by  the  supe- 
rior court,  and  in  January,  1920,  was  on  appeal  before  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state. 
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Straight  pensions  for  service  are  granted  both  by  govern- 
ments and  by  private  employers.  In  America  such  pensions 
are  provided  by  state  and  municipal  governments  for  certain 
classes  of  employees,  such  as  policemen,  firemen,  and  teachers. 
The  federal  government  has  also  established  pensions  in  the 
army  and  navy,  with  particular  generosity  toward  Civil  War 
veterans.  In  several  Btiropean  countries,  ftuthermore,  work- 
ers in  the  government  owned  industries  are  granted  pensions, 
as  for  example,  in  the  tobacco  works  of  Italy  and  Prance. 
Finally,  pensions  are  granted  to  their  employees  by  some 
private  concerns.  Establishment  pension  funds  exist  in  prac- 
tically every  coimtry  of  industrial  prominence,  but  in  the 
United  States  their  number  is  relatively  small.  The  trans- 
portation industry  can  boast  of  the  largest  number,  there 
being  at  least  eighteen  steam  railroads  with  such  pension  sys- 
tems, as  well  as  several  electric  street  railwa3rs  and  a  few 
steamship  lines.  The  ntunber  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments granting  pensions  was,  tmtil  recent  years,  smaller. 
The  social  value  of  these  provisions  is  almost  negligible,  first, 
because  of  their  small  number,  and  second  because  of  their 
defects,  some  of  which  are  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  lack  of  certainty  as  to  the  receipt  of  the  pension, 
and  their  injurious  effect  on  the  independence  and  mobility 
of  labor. 

(5)  The  Problem  in  the  United  States 

Clearly  the  total  results  accomplished  by  all  these  organiza- 
tions are  of  little  or  no  consequence.  ''Strange  as  it  may 
seem,"  declares  a  leading  American  authority,  "the  United 
States  is  the  only  great  industrial  nation  in  the  civilized  world 
that  has  not  already  attempted  a  practical  and  permanent 
solution  of  this  problem  of  old  age  and  dependency."  ^  This 
neglect  of  the  problem  of  old  age  poverty  cannot,  however, 
be  explained  by  the  absence  of  conditions  calling  for  attention. 
On  the  basis  of  an  investigation  of  old  age  poverty  made  in' 
Massachusetts  by  a  special  commission  on  old  age  pensions 
of  that  state,  it  is  estimated  that  "approximately  1,250,000 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  above  sixty-five  years  of 

» Squier,  Old  Age  Dependency  in  the  United  States,  p.  325, 
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age  are  dependent  upon  public  and  private  charity,  to  the 
amount  of  about  $250,000,000  annually.  Thus  far  one  person 
In  eighteen  of  our  wage-earners  reaches  the  age  of  sixty-five  in 
penury;  and  the  indications  are  that  the  proportion  of  in- 
digent old  is  increasing."  ^ 

The  awakening  interest  in  old  age  provision  had  resulted  by 
1920  in  the  appointment  of  official  investigating  conunissions 
in  some  half  a  dozen  states.  The  Pennsylvania  commission 
reported  that  43  per  cent,  of  the  population  aged  fifty  and 
over  had  no  means  of  support  other  than  their  own  earnings, 
and  that  only  38  per  cent,  of  the  general  aged  population 
possessed  personal  property.  Declining  earning  power  coupled 
with  the  absence  of  resources  is  almost  certain  to  compel  many 
to  ask  for  diarity.  Both  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  investi*- 
gations  showed  that  old  age  was  a  native  problem  and  not  one 
imported  by  immigrants.  Existing  pension  systems  are  an 
insignificant  factor  in  meeting  the  situation;  in  Ohio  the  com- 
mission estimated  that,  exclusive  of  federal  and  state  pension- 
ers, only  3,000  persons  were  pensioned  out  of  an  estimated 
population  of  304,000  persons  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over. 
In  Ohio  relief  afforded  by  private  homes  for  the  aged  and  by 
almshouses  provided  for  a  larger  number.  But  this  charity, 
both  investigations  showed,  was  insufficient,  while  the  Ohio 
commission  f  oimd  it  necessary  to  criticize  severely  the  character 
of  the  care  and  treatment  afforded  by  public  ahnshouses.  The 
Pennsylvania  commission  pointed  out  that  the  existing  means 
can  never  be  expected  to  meet  the  situation,  and  urged  further 
study  of  the  more  comprehensive  methods  developed  else- 
where. The  Ohio  commission  recommended  non-contributory 
old  age  pensions.^ 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  provide  an  organized 
policy  for  the  protection  of  its  citizens  at  the  close  of  their 
life  of  productive  work  appears  the  more  striking  when  we 
see  that  thirteen  Suropeq^n  countries,  together  with  Australia 
^  and  New  Zealand,  have  enacted  national  measures,  in  the 
form  dth^r  of  insurance  or  of  straight  pensions,  for  the  solu- 
tion  of  this  problem. 

*  Squier,  Old  Age  Dependency  in  ike  Uniied  States,  p.  324. 

•  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  on  (M  Age  Pfnsions,  1919; 
Ohio  Health  and  Old  Age  Insurance  Commission,  Health,  Health  Insur- 
ance, Old  Age  Pensions,  19x9. 
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4.  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Insurance 

Insurance  for  the  protection  of  widows  and  orphans,  or, 
as  it  is  ordinarily  called,  life  insurance,  is  furnished  by  prac- 
tically all  fraternal  societies,  many  trade  unions,  some  estab- 
lishment fundSf  and  by  private  life  insurance  companies.  In 
some  countries,  such  as  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia, 
and  Canada,  the  government  has  undertaken  the  business  of 
life  ihdurance;  in  the  United  States  We  have  state  life  in- 
surance in  Wisconsin,  and  in  Massachusetts  there  is  a  system 
of  life  insurance  administered  by  savings  banks  under  state 
supervision. 

(i)  Voluntary  Life  Insurance 

Life  insurance,  sometimes  for  enormous  amounts  and  paid 
for  by  annual  or  quarterly  contributions  or  premiums,  is  now 
a  well-established  method  of  providing  for  the  future  among 
the  moderately  well  to  do  and  the  wealthy.  But  in  order 
to  bring  the  poorly  paid  wage-earner  under  the  system,  a 
special  form  of  life  insurance  had  to  be  devised,  known  as 
*•  industrial"  or  "prudential**  insurance  as  opposed  to  the 
"ordinary"  type.  Under  industrial  insurance  the  policy 
amounts  are  much  smaller,  usually  providing  only  for  the 
burial  of  the  insured,  and  to  facilitate  payment  premiums  are 
collected  weekly  or  monthly*  by  a  vast  army  of  agents.  This 
method  of  collection,  however,  results  in  the  increase  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and,  consequently,  in  higher  rates. 
Another  cause  of  higher  rates  in  industrial  insurance  is  the 
higher  death  rate  among  wage-earners.  Thus  even  in  pur- 
chasing decent  burial  the  wage-earner  is  obliged  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  insurance  than  does  his  more  prosperous 
neighbor. 

State  insurance,  as  well  as  insurance  furnished  by  fraternal 
societies,  trade  unions,  establishment  funds,  and  mutual 
assessment  societies,  is  less  expensive  but  still  outside  of  the 
reach  of  many  working  people.  Moreover,  because  the  in- 
surance is  voluntary,  the  very  families  most  in  need  of  pro- 
tection are  often  left  without  it.  These  defects,  as  in  the 
other  branches  of  social  insurance,  have  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  compulsory  principle. 
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(2)  Compulsory  Insurance 

Compulsory  widows'  and  orphans'  insurance,  the  newest 
branch  of  sodal  insurance,  had  been  adopted  by  1920  throu^ 
comprehensive  legislation  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Italy.  In  addition,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia 
had  enacted  corresponding  provisions  for  salaried  employees 
earning  less  than  specified  amounts. 

In  France  the  compulsory  old  age  insurance  law  of  19 10 
provides  for  benefits  to  widows  and  orphans  of  the  insured. 
The  total  benefits  vary  from  $29  to  $58,  according  to  the 
number  of  dependents,  and  are  paid  in  monthly  instalments 
of  $9.65  until  the  entire  amount  has  been  paid. 

In  the  following  year,  191 1,  the  German  law  was  passed. 
As  in  France,  benefits  are  furnished  to  certain  survivors  of 
those  carrying  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance.  The  amount 
of  the  pension  depends  on  the  amount  of  invalidity  pension 
to  which  the  insured  was  entitled.  The  widow,  but  only  if 
she  is  herself  an  invalid,  receives  30  per  cent,  of  the  invalidity 
pension  to  which  her  husband  was  entitled.  Only  children 
imder  fifteen  are  eligible  for  pensions,  the  amotmt  being  30 
per  cent,  of  the  parent's  pension  for  the  first  child  and  15  per 
cent,  for  each  of  the  others.  In  addition,  the  state  annually 
pays  the  widow  $11.90  for  herself  and  $5.95  for  each  child. 
The  cost  is  met  by  an  increase  of  the  premiums  for  old  age 
and  invalidity  insurance.  This  increase  varies  for  the  five 
different  wage-groups  established  for  that  type  of  insurance, 
and  runs  from  i  cent  to  nearly  3>^  cents  a  week,  equal  shares 
of  this  amount  being  contributed  by  the  employer  and  the 
employee.  Under  an  earlier  form  of  the  law  it  was  estimated 
that  the  average  annual  pension  of  a  widow  with  three  chil- 
dren is  $37,^  a  sum  which  cannot  be  considered  as  substantial. 
An  increase  in  the  amount  of  benefits  paid  in  this  and  in 
other  branches  of  social  insurance  is  tu'ged  as  the  next  step 
in  the  development  of  the  system. 

In  a  third  coimtry,  Holland,  the  old  age  and  invalidity  in- 
surance law  of  1913  allows  benefits  to  the  orphans  of  men  or 
women  who  carried  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance.  These 
benefits  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  parent's  pension;  they 

^  Rubinow,  Social  Insurance,  d.  434. 
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are  paid  to  the  orphans  until  of  the  age  of  thirteen  and  only 
when  the  father  was  already  receiving  a  disability  pension  or 
if  forty  weekly  contributions  were  credited  to  him.  The 
same  limitations  hold  true  in  the  case  of  death  of  an  insured 
widow.  Italy  also  makes  provision  for  monthly  pensions  to 
widows  and  orphans  as  part  of  the  system  of  old  age  and 
invalidity  insurance,  dating  from  1919. 

Austrian  compulsory  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  legis- 
lation of  1906,  as  amended  in  1914,  provides  for  salaried  em- 
ployees in  addition  to  old  age  and  invalidity  pensions,  pensions 
to  widows,  to  orphans  of  the  insured,  and  to  impecunious 
mothers  supported  by  the  insured.  German  ^d  Czechoslo- 
vakian  insurance  for  salaried  employees  also  provides  pensions 
to  widows  and  orphans  of  the  insured. 

(j)  Mothers*  Pensions 

A  more  popular  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
widowhood  and  orphanhood  is  by  means  of  mothers'  or  wid- 
ows* pensions,  paid  to  certain  classes  of  mothers  with  depen- 
dent children.  These  pensions,  however,  are  straight  grants 
by  the  government.  Such  systems  exist  in  several  European 
countries,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  a  number  of  American  states. 

The  movement  in  this  country  is  particularly  interesting. 
Here  the  pressing  problem  of  widows*  and  orphans'  poverty 
and  helplessness  has,  instead  of  giving  rise  to  social  insurance 
measures,  resulted  in  a  sudden  wave  of  legislation  providing 
straight  pensions,  usually  upon  condition  that  the  mother 
is  fotmd  capable  of  providing  a  proper  home  for  her  child. 
Indeed,  a  leading  argument  in  behalf  of  this  legislation  is 
that  it  is  better  to  pay  the  mother  for  taking  care  of  her  child 
than  to  expend  the  same  amount  in  financing  institutions,  in 
even  the  best  of  which  the  death  rate  is  abnormally  high.  In 
the  nine  years  1911-1919  thirty-nine  American  states,  and 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  enacted  such  laws.  The  surprising 
rapidity  with  which  this  provision  has  gained  recognition  in 
American  legislatures  is  a  significant  indication  both  of  the 
great  need  of  public  action  and  of  the  growing  conception  of 
the  state  as  having  a  duty  toward  its  citizens,  two  of  the  under- 
lying ideas  of  social  insurance. 
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5,  Unemployment  Insurance 

Finally,  the  destitution  due  to  unemplo5rment,  until  recently 
considered  a  matter  of  purely  individual  concern,  or  at  best 
as  an  occasion  for  charitable  activity,  is  now  beginning  to  be 
recognized  as  an  evil  which  must  be  met  by  the  coordinated 
forethought  of  society  as  a  whole.  The  demoralization  of 
individuals  and  conununities  by  prolonged  and  widespread 
deprivation  of  income  due  to  involuntary  idleness,  it  is  now 
rather  generally  agreed,  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue tinchecked.  Among  the  results  of  the  first  official  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference  in  19 19  was  the  recommendation 
that  each  of  the  forty-one  member  countries  establish  "an 
effective  system  of  unemployment  insurance,  either  through 
a  government  system  or  through  a  system  of  government  sub- 
ventions to  associations  whose  rules  provide  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  their  unemployed  members/* 

(j)  Voluntary  Out-of-Work  Benefits 

In  warding  off  the  financial  hardships  of  unemployment, 
individual  action  and  charity  h^ve  been  found  just  as  inade- 
quate as  they  were  in  protecting  against  the  financial  hard- 
ships due  to  accident,  ill  health,  or  old  age.  Here  again  the 
collective  method  of  insurance  has  demonstrated  its  su- 
periority. Unemployment  insurance  originated  among  labor 
organizations,  and  at  first  the  cost  of  this  insurance  was  borne 
by  the  workers  themselves  without  any  outside  assistance. 
This  form  of  unemployment  insurance  has  achieved  a  con- 
siderable success  in  the  important  European  countries.  In 
the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  few  unions  are 
known  to  pay  out-of-work  benefits.  Of  the  iii  national 
oi^anizatipns  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  zgao  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  alone  was  known  to  have  a 
national  system  of  tmemployment  insurance.  Two  other  im- 
portant unions  which  pay  out-of-work  benefits,  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Carpenters  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  are  both  branches  of  British  organizations.  In  a 
ntimber  of  national  unions  only  certain  locals  are  paying  such 
benefits;  several  unions  pay  a  traveling  benefit;  others  limit 
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themselves  to  excusing  their  unemployed  members  from  the 
pa)rment  of  dues. 

In  addition  to  trade  unions,  fraternal  societies  in  some 
countries  pay  a  regular  out-of-work  benefit.  Ift  sotne  places, 
also,  there  are  instances  of  still  another  way  of  meeting  a  part 
of  the  unemployment  insiu^ance  problem,  namely,  through 
funds  established  by  some  employers  for  their  own  employees. 


(2)  The  Ghent  System 

Unassisted  trade  union  unemployment  insuriance,  however, 
with  the  cost  borne  by  the  workers  alone,  is  a  heavy  btirden 
on  them  and  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  workers 
are  able  or  willing  to  insure.  In  order  to  encourage  insurance^ 
a  plan  was  devised  by  which  government,  most  often  munici- 
pal, subsidies  are  granted  to  trade  Unions  furnishing  unem- 
ployment insurance.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  famous 
Ghent  system,  which  was  first  introduced  in  the  city  of  Ghent 
in  Belgium  in  1901.  The  Ghent  idea  was  rapidly  adopted, 
with  some  modifications,  not  only  in  a  number  of  cities  in 
Belgium,  but  also  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Finland.  The 
subsidies  vary  in  the  different  countries  from  33 J^  per  cent,  to 
100  per  cent,  of  the  benefits  paid  by  the  tmions.  In  Great 
Britain  the  trade  tmions  which  were  outside  of  the  compulsory 
tmemployment  insurance  law  of  191 1  received  a  state  subsidy 
of  not  over  one-sixth  of  the  total  amotult  of  the  out-of-work 
benefits  paid.  To  meet  the  exceptional  un&oiployment  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  Great  Britain  temporarily  extended 
and  increased  the  subsidy  to  tmions  paying  unemployment 
benefits. 

The  S3rstem  of  government  subsidized  tmemployment  insur- 
ance has  undoubtedly  stimulated  provision  against  unemploy- 
ment.^ On  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  advantages  of  optional  subsidized  insurance  are  not  f ar^ 
reaching  enough  to  offset  its  limitations,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  its  failtue  to  attract  a  sufficiently  large  nimiber  of 
workers.    The  lesson  taught  by  the  other  branches  of  social 

*  See  I.  G.  Gibbon,  UnemptoymerU  Insurance ^  pp.  I04,  105. 
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insurance  points  to  comptilsory  insurance  as  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

,(j)  Compulsory  Unemployment  Insurance 

Compulsory  unemployment  insurance  was  first  introduced 
in  the  city  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  in  1894.  After  a  two  years* 
trial  the  system,  owing  to  defective  administration,  was  ad- 
judged a  failure  and  was  discontinued.  The  only  countries 
where  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  was  in  force  in 
1920  were  Great  Britain,  where  it  went  into  operation  on  July 
15,  1912,  and  Italy,  where  it  went  into  effect  on  January  i, 
1920. 

At  the  beginning  of  1920  the  British  unemployment  insur- 
ance law  was  undergoing  revision  which  would  raise  its  benefits 
and  extend  them  to  practically  the  entire  wage-earning  popu- 
lation. In  its  original  fonn  the  act  applied  to  seven  groups 
of  trades,  but  the  administrative  authorities  were  permitted 
to  extend  the  range  of  the  S5rstem.  The  selected  trades  were 
(i)  building,  (2)  construction  of  works,  (3)  ship-building, 
(4)  mechanical  engineering,  (5)  iron-founding,  (6)  construc- 
tion of  vehicles,  and  (7)  saw-milling,  and  they  were  chosen 
because  in  them  the  extent  of  unemployment  was  greatest 
and  most  accurately  known.  About  2,500,000  workmen  were 
included,  out  of  15,000,000  in  the  country,  or  16  2/3  per  cent. 
An  amending  act  passed  in  1916,  in  anticipation  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  war,  extended  the  insurance  temporarily  to  include 
about  1,000,000  workers  engaged  in  munitions  manufacture. 
The  employer  and  employee  contributed  eqtial  amounts  of 
5  cents  each  week;  to  this  the  government  added  3  1/3  cents, 
which  was  one-third  of  the  combined  contribution  of  employer 
and  employee.  This  premium  entitled  the  worker  in  case  of 
unemployment  to  the  sum  of  $1.75  a  week  for  not  more  than 
fifteen  weeks  in  any  one  year.  No  benefit  was  paid  for  the 
first  week  of  unemployment,  and  the  worker  had  to  be  insured 
five  weeks  for  every  week  of  benefit  he  claimed.  The  limita- 
tion to  fifteen  weeks  a  year  did  not  in  practice  work  any 
serious  hardship.  In  a  study  of  130,000  cases  of  tmemploy- 
ment  it  was  found  that  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  recorded  tmem- 
ployment  among  union  men  and  only  1.2  per  cent,  among 
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non-union  men  was  left  without  benefit  because  of  this 
restriction.^ 

To  safeguard  the  workers'  interests  an  unemployed  man  is 
not  compelled  to  take  work  in  a  place  where  a  trade  dispute 
is  on,  or  at  wages  below  those  he  usually  received  or  less  than 
those  current  in  the  commxmity.  Another  clause  with  a 
similar  purpose  provides  that  any  insured  workman  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  has  been  insured  for  ten  years  and 
who  has  paid  500  contributions,  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  his 
total  payments,  less  his  total  benefits,  with  compound  in* 
terest  at  2}4  per  cent. 

As  a  protection  to  the  employer,  a  worker  is  refused  benefit 
if  he  strikes,  quits  without  due  cause,  or  is  discharged  for  bad 
conduct  or  inability  to  do  the  work.  Furthermore,  an  incen- 
tive to  regularize  production,  to  avoid  large  turn-overs  of 
labor,  and  thus  to  prevent  unemployment,  is  held  out  to  the 
employer  in  the  clause  entitling  him  to  a  refund  of  one-third 
of  his  own  contributions  for  each  worker  retained  in  his  em- 
ploy not  less  than  forty-five  weeks  in  a  year.  This  amotmts 
at  present  to  not  less  than  75  cents  a  year  for  each  employee 
so  retained,  and  the  principle  is,  of  course,  capable  of  ex- 
tension. 

The  administrative  machinery  of  the  act  is  simple.  The 
employee  must  secure  an  unemployment  insurance  book, 
which  on  taking  employment  is  deposited  with  the  employer. 
The  latter  must  paste  in  the  book  on  pay  day  the  stamps 
representing  his  own  and  the  employee's  contribution,  de- 
ducting the  worker's  portion  from  his  wages.  The  weekly 
payments  are  transmitted  through  the  post  office,  which  sells 
the  stamps,  to  the  tmemployment  insurance  fund,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  smallness  of  the  individual  contributions,  totals 
about  $12, 500,000  a  year  for  the  2 ,  500,000  insured  workers.  If 
the  insured  worker  loses  his  place,  he  receives  from  his  em- 
ployer his  insurance  book,  which  he  must  then  deposit  in  the 
nearest  labor  exchange  or  insurance  office,  one  of  which  is 
within  five  miles  of  every  considerable  group  of  workers  in 
the  kingdom.    He  is  thus  automatically  registered  as  looking 


*  Great  Britain,  Board  of  Trade,  Report  oj  Proceedings  under  Par$  II  of 
the  National  Insurance  Act,  iqii,  p.  13, 
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for  work,  and  so  an  abuse  of  the  system  by  the  "work-shy" 
man  is  avoided.  In  the  year  ending  January  17,  1914,  the 
sum  of  $3,488,625  was  paid  out  by  this  system  in  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  in-  November,  1918,  and  the 
prospect  of  widespread  tmemployment  not  only  among  de- 
mobilized soldiers  and  sailors  and  mtmition  workers,  but  also 
in  the  trades  supplying  raw  materials,  led  the  British  govern- 
ment to  provide  temporarily  a  system  of  soK^alled  non-con- 
tributory unemployment  insurance  or  **  out-of-work  dona- 
tions." Demobilized  soldiers  and  sailors  and  tmemployed 
civilian  workers  were  declared  eligible  for  a  limited  amount 
of  benefit  at  the  rate  of  $7.07  a  week  for  men  and  $6.ox  a  week 
for  women.  Benefit  was  paid  only  to  those  who  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  involuntary  unemployment  as  established  by  the 
191 1  tmemployment  insurance  act,  and  the  same  machinery 
of  courts  of  referees  and  umpires  was  utilized  to  decide  dis- 
puted claims  for  benefit.  In  November,  1919,  the  donations 
were  discontinued  and  the  following  month  the  government 
introduced  into  Parliament  its  bill  for  a  more  comprehensive 
system  of  contributory  unemployment  insurance  with  higher 
benefits  than  those  of  the  original  act. 

Italy,  in  1919,  promulgated  a  decree  for  compulsory  unem- 
ployment insurance  which  embraces  those  between  sixteen 
and  sixty-five  years  of  age  who  are  employed  by  others  for 
money,  and  non-manual  workers  earning  less  than  $67.55  a. 
month  in  private  firms.  Persons  rendering  domestic  service 
and  those  permanently  employed  by  public  authorities  are 
excluded.  The  contribution  of  workers  and  employers  and 
the  amount  of  weekly  benefit  are  graded  with  reference  to 
the  earnings  of  the  insured.  Benefit  is  payable  only  to  those 
who  have  made  at  least  twenty-four  fortnightly  contributions 
in  two  years.  The  duration  of  benefit  is  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  paid  up  contributions,  those  who  have  made  thirty- 
six  or  more  pa3niients  being  entitled  to  benefit  during  120 
da3^.  As  in  Great  Britain,  applicants  for  benefit  must  regis- 
ter at  the  employment  exchange,  and  refusal  to  accept  suit- 
able employment  cancels  the  right  to  benefit.  Special  pro- 
visions were  made  for  men  demobilized  when  the  decree  came 
into  force  and  for  the  families  of  men  still  with  the  colors. 
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In  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  the  importance  of  com- 
pulsory unetnplojonent  insurance  is  slowly  gaining  recogni- 
tion. The  oft-recurring  periods  of  general  industrial  de- 
pression and  the  prevalence  of  tinetnployment  in  the  numer- 
ous seasonal  trades  are  emphasizing  the  need  for  organised 
social  action.  In  the  winter  of  1914-1915,  particularly,  the 
alarming  extent  of  unemployment  called  forth  geilferai  and 
deep  interest,  and  among  the  methods  most  often  urged  for 
deeding  with  this  evil  was  state  supervised  insurance.  Dur- 
ing the  same  winter  unemploytnent  insurance  bills  were 
drafted  for  introduction  in  several  states.  These  bills  provided 
for  compulsory,  contributory  insurance,  jointly  administered 
by  employers  and  employees  under  public  supervision,  and 
with  subsidies  to  organizations  voluntarily  entering  the  system. 
Ten  weeks'  benefit  was  tentatively  proposed,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  amoimt  should  be  as  large  as  possible.  Refunds  to 
employers  who  ran  their  plants  steadily,  and  to  workmen 
who  Were  rarely  out  of  employment,  and  corresponding  penal- 
ties for  casual  labor,  were  included  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating regularization  of  industry.  To  obviate  unnecessary 
claims,  close  dependence  upon  an  efficient  System  of  public 
emplo3mient  exchanges  was  insisted  upon. 

Insurance  provides  a  dignified  method  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  imemployed  wage-earners,  the  majority  of  whom 
would  be  forced  either  to  seek  charity,  with  all  its  objection- 
able consequences,  or  to  suffer  privation.  The  out-of-work 
benefit,  although  amounting  to  but  a  fraction  of  the  regular 
wage,  is  still  sufficient  to  ward  off  for  a  time  complete  destitu- 
tion; it  thus  contributes  materially  toward  the  preservation 
of  the  workers'  character  and  physique  during  times  of  un- 
employment, and  prevents  their  falling  into  the  ranks  of 
the  tmemployable  where  they  would  constitute  a  much  more 
difficult  problem. 

Of  significance,  also,  is  the  pressure  of  compulsory  insurance 
to  prevent  imemplojrment.  Workmen's  compensation  laws 
have  stimulated  the  development  of  the  "Safety  first"  move- 
ment. The  activity  of  the  German  sickness  insurance  funds 
affords  demonstration  of  the  preventive  possibilities  latent  in 
compulsory  health  insurance.  Somewhat  similar  results  can 
be  secured  from  compulsory  insurance  against  unemployment. 
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An  indispensable  part  of  such  insurance  is  a  system  of  labor 
exchanges,  the  activity  of  which  is  a  powerful  means  of  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  involtmtary  idleness.  The  financial 
claims  of  unemployment  insurance  on  industry  call  the  em- 
ployers* attention  to  the  regtdarization  of  business,  for  such 
regiilarization  would  reduce  the  amount  of  unemployment  and 
also  the  cost  of  insurance.  Refunds  to  employers  for  steadily 
employed  workers,  as  provided  by  the  English  act,  would  also 
be  an  inducement  to  preventive  measures.  The  indications 
are  that  this  branch  of  social  insurance  can  be  made  to  accom- 
plish with  respect  to  involuntary  idleness  a  very  considerable 
prevention  of  the  evil  itself,  which  from  every  point  of  view 
is  far  more  important  than  the  payment  of  benefits.  As  elo- 
quently stated  by  L6on  Boxirgeois,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  on  Unemployment:  "To  relieve  is  to 
wait  until  the  evil  has  befallen,  to  attempt  to  repair  it.  To 
relieve  is  to  wait  till  misery  has  come,  to  give  alms  to  the 
miserable.  But  akns  remains  at  best  a  meritorious  deed,  not 
a  social  act."  ^  Elimination  of  the  condition  which  makes 
relief  necessary  is  the  social  act  contemplated  by  any  adequate 
system  of  social  insurance. 

But  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  matters  of  labor  legislation,  the 
results  attained  depend  in  the  last  anal3rsis  upon  efficient 
administration. 

^  Address  delivered  at  the  Ghent  International  Exposition,  19 13,  Ameri' 
can  Labor  Legislation  Review,  March,  1914,  p.  186. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ADMINISTRATION 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  prog- 
ress of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  workers,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  consideration  if  the  laws  are  not  enforced. 
More  important  than  the  hasty  enactment  of  additional  laws 
is  the  adoption  of  methods  of  administration  that  will  enforce 
them«  It  is  easy  for  politicians,  or  reformers,  or  trade  xmion 
officials,  to  boast  of  the  laws  which  they  have  secured  for 
labor,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  overlook  the  details,  or  appro- 
priations, or  competent  officials,  that  are  needed  to  make 
them  enforceable.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  little  or  nothing  can 
be  done  by  changing  the  **  machinery  of  govenoment*'  and 
that  the  real  thing  to  do  is  to  get  ''better  officials"  to  enforce 
the  laws,  and  better  judges  to  interpret  them.  But  it  is  only 
through  the  "machinery  of  government"  that  such  officials 
are  found  and  selected,  and  that  judges  can  have  the  facts 
needed  for  interpretation.  Administration  is  more  than  mech- 
anism. It  is  a  method  of  legislation.  It  is  the  means  of 
investigating,  drafting,  and  adopting  enforceable  laws.  It  is 
the  means  of  getting  and  keeping  competent  officials.  It  is 
the  method  of  determining  what  authority  or  powers  the 
officials  shall  have,  how  they  shall  execute  the  laws,  what 
procedtu^  they  shall  follow  in  court,  what  facts  they  shall 
investigate  for  the  use  of  the  court  in  its  duty  of  interpretation. 
Administration  is  legislation  in  action. 

In  a  constitutional  government,  executive  officers  are  not 
supposed  to  go  out  with  a  club  and,  on  their  own  initiative, 
force  people  into  obeying  what  they  happen  to  think  is  the 
law.  Before  they  act,  they  are  supposed  to  investigate.  The 
legislature,  too,  is  assumed  to  be  a  body  possessed  of  all  the 
facts,  and  its  acts  are  unconstitutional  when  they  disregard 
29 
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essential  facts  that  could  be  ascertained  by  investigation.  The 
court,  through  many  centuries  of  experience,  has  developed 
the  law  of  evidence  and  the  procedure  of  investigation  for  the 
trial  of  individuals  who  are  charged  with  the  violation  of  law. 
Finally,  when  the  higher  court  passes  upon  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  law  itself,  it  does  so  with  reference  to  whether  the 
facts  are  such  as  call  for  the  law  and  whether  the  law  deals 
with  the  facts  in  accordance  with  the  higher  law  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

Thus  each  department  of  government  is  an  investigating 
body.  Only  by  investigation  can  each  be  restrained  from  the 
arbitrary  and  capricious  acts  that  make  despotism  abhorrent. 
This  is  the  significance  of  **  reasonableness,"  which  runs 
through  every  requirement  of  the  constitution.  Reasonable- 
ness is  ascertained  by  investigating  all  the  facts  and  giving 
to  them  **such  weight  as  may  be  just  and  right  in  each  case."  * 
Thus  we  have  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  investigations 
designed  to  guide  each  department  of  government  in  dealing 
with  all  the  facts  in  its  own  field. 

But  modem  industrial  conditions  have  become  so  complex, 
and  the  laws  deal  with  such  a  variety  of  facts,  that  a  fourth 
department  of  government  is  emerging  whose  purpose  is  pri- 
marily investigation.  This  is  administration.  If  administra- 
tion is  legislation  in  action,  it  is  becatise  administration  is  in- 
vestigation. It  unites  in  one  department  the  investigating 
activities  of  all  departments.  First  as  to  the  executive  de- 
partment and  its  field  of  investigation. 

I.  The  Executive 

The  history  of  the  so-called  "factory  acts"  shows  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  special  kind  of  investigation  needed  for  the 
enforcement  of  labor  law.  The  term  "factory  act"  or  "fac- 
tory legislation"  covers  all  legislation,  whether  applied  to 
factories  or  to  other  establishments,  respecting  such  matters 
as  health  and  safety  of  workers,  hours  of  labor,  child  labor, 
payment  of  wages,  company  stores,  and  so  on.  Factory  acts 
are  distinguishable  from  those  laws  which  determine  the 

»  Smyth  r.  Ames.  169  U.  S.  466, 18  Sup.  Ct.  418  (1897);  Preund,  PoUce 
Poioer,  1904,  p.  58. 
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fundamental  rights  and  duties  of  master  and  servant,  em- 
ployer and  emplojree,  in  the  labor  contract,  such  as  mechanics' 
lien,  wage  exemption,  employers'  liability,  and  the  law  of 
conspiracy.  The  distinction  is  not  always  clear  because  the 
line  between  the  two  is  drawn  diflFerently  at  different  times 
and  in  different  countries.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  by 
factory  legislation  is  meant  that  side  of  labor  legislation  which 
requires  officials  for  continuous  inspection  and  enforcement, 
whereas  other  labor  laws  are  enforced  only  when  a  private 
individual  brings  a  case  in  court.  The  distinction  tends  to 
disappear  in  proportion  as  special  administrative  machinery 
is  adopted  for  the  enforcement  of  other  laws.  For  this  reason 
the  term  ** labor  legislation"  is  taking  the  place  of  ** factory 
acts." 

The  early  factory  laws  provided  no  special  officers  for  their 
enforcement.  It  was  assumed  that  complaints  would  be 
made  by  the  injured  employees,  and  it  was  merely  provided' 
that  the  ordinary  officers  attached  to  the  court,  such  as 
sheriffs,  policemen,  prosecuting  attomejrs,  should  attend  to 
the  prosecutions  on  complaint.  Such  is  even  now  the  theory 
and  practice  in  some  states,  especially  in  the  South. 

It  required  several  years  to  discover  the  futility  of  this  kind 
of  administration.  Employees  would  not  make  complaints 
for  fear  of  being  discharged.  The  officials  had  other  duties 
naore  urgent.  They  were  local  officials,  usually  afraid  of  the 
voters. 

The  next  step,  beginning  in  the  decade  of  the  'sixties, 
was  the  creation  of  a  class  of  special  state  police,  known  as 
factory  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions in  the  factories,  to  get  their  own  evidence  of  violations 
and  then  to  conduct  the  prosecutions  without  calling  upon 
employees  to  testify. 

The  first  state  to  appoint  this  class  of  special  police  was 
Massachusetts,  in  1867.  Since  that  time  the  method  has  been 
adopted  in  more  than  half  of  the  states  and  the  largest  force  of 
inspectors  in  any  state  is  that  in  New  York,  where  225  are 
authorized. 

The  investigations  made  by  executive  officials,  whelther 
they  are  the  ordinary  officials  or  special  police,  have  a  limited 
and  special  purpose.    The  object  is  to  secure  evidence  for 
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prosecutions  against  violators  of  the  law.  Having  secured 
their  evidence,  they  must  take  it  to  the  prosecuting  attorney 
or  district  attorney,  who  then  reinvestigates  the  facts  in  order 
to  determine  if  there  is  a  case  made  out  that  will  probably 
result  in  a  conviction  when  tried  in  court.  Finally,  when  the 
case  is  brought  to  trial,  the  court  again  investigates  all  the 
facts,  calling  witnesses  on  both  sides  and  providing  for  their 
cross-examination.  It  follows  precise  rules  of  evidence,  re- 
jecting what  is  immaterial  to  the  point  to  be  decided.  Hiis 
evidence  may  be  heard  and  passed  upon  by  a  jury.  The  en- 
tire procedure  of  the  executive,  the  prosecutor,  and  the  court 
in  reaching  a  decision  and  enf ordng  the  law  turns  upon  an 
investigation  of  the  facts  of  violation. 

For  various  reasons,  the  enforcement  of  labor  law  in 
American  states  through  investigations  by  factory  inspectors 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  ineffective.  The  inspectors  are 
not  trained  for  their  work;  they  are  frequently  changed; 
they  are  poorly  paid,  and  they  have  but  little  opportunity 
for  promotion  and  a  professional  career.  Their  number  is 
often  inadequate  for  the  amount  of  work  required.  Mudi 
of  their  time  is  often  given  to  gathering  and  publishing  large 
volumes  of  belated  statistics  that  have  but  little  value  as  an 
aid  either  to  their  own  administration  or  to  the  legislature  in 
improving  the  laws.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given 
recently  to  these  deficiencies  and  they  are  justly  considered  to 
be  the  most  important  problem  of  labor  legislation.  Useless 
statistics  are  giving  way  to  timely  btdletins  on  safety,  health, 
and  other  specific  conditions  of  labor.  The  New  York  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission  was  created,  after  a  deadly 
factory  fire,  to  inqtiire  why  it  was  that  the  laws  were  not  en- 
forced.^ The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  investigated  the 
enforcement  of  woman  and  child  labor  laws.'  The  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  devotes  a  large  part  of  its 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  administration.*  Out  of 
these  investigations  and  a  widespread  distrust  oi  the  existing 

^  See  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  Prelimmary 
Report,  1912,  pp.  15,  14. 

*  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  Vniied 
States  (Senate  Doc.  645,  6ist  Congress,  2d  Session),  1910-1913. 

*  See  its  official  organ,  the  American  Labor  Legislation  R^riew,  pab- 
lished  quarterly,  b^inmng  1909. 
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methods  of  factory  inspection  have  come  the  b^nnings  of 
serious  attempts  to  improve  the  character  of  administration. 
The  more  promising  of  these  attempts  are  described  in  the 
following  pages.  They  involve  not  only  the  executive  branch 
of  government,  but  also  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches. 

2.  The  Legislaturs 

In  an  executive  investigation  no  question  is  raised  as  to 
the  reasons  for  the  enactment  of  the  law  itself.  The  question 
is  merely  whether  the  law  was  violated  or  not.  Investigations 
take  a  much  wider  scope  when  the  matter  is  being  prepared 
for  the  legislature  upon  which  it  shall  proceed  to  enact  a  law. 
The  first  investigations  on  a  subject  of  legislation  are  usually 
made  by  private  parties  or  by  persons  whose  object  it  is  to 
secure  legislation.  In  the  field  of  labor  the  American  working- 
men's  organizations,  as  early  as  1832,  published  reports  upon 
the  conditions  of  labor  showing  the  need  of  new  laws  for  their 
correction.  These  crude  investigations  have  been  followed 
and  mtdtiplied  by  a  great  variety  of  associations  and  organiza- 
tions. In  the  decades  of  the  'forties  and  'fifties  industrial 
congresses  were  held  in  different  cities  and  investigations  of 
shop  and  factory  conditions  were  made.  The  International 
Workingmen's  Association,  founded  by  Karl  Marx  and  the 
British  trade  unionists  in  1864,  and  spreading  to  the  United 
States,  contained  as  one  of  its  objects  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion and  carrying  on  of  investigations  of  labor  conditions  in 
different  countries  of  the  world.  The  National  Labor  Union 
in  1868,  the  industrial  congresses  of  1873  and  1874,  the  iCnights 
of  Labor  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  all  in 
turn  conducted  investigations  on  all  the  aspects  of  labor 
problems  that  in  their  opinion  needed  legislation. 

In  the  decade  of  the  'eighties  private  organizations  like  the 
Constmiers'  League  began  investigations,  especially  of  child 
labor  and  sweating  systems.  The  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, foimded  in  1904,  has  had  a  systematic  plan  and  a  wide 
field  of  investigation.  In  1900  the  first  international  associa- 
tion for  the  investigation  of  labor  conditions  in  all  countries 
was  organized  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  under  the  name  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation.    Up  to  1920 
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it  had  organized  sections  in  fifteen  countries.^  In  some  cases 
aflBliations  were  made  with  previously  existing  private  ot- 
ganizations.  The  object  for  which  the  International  Asso- 
ciation was  founded  was  to  bring  about  uniform  legislation 
through  treaties  entered  upon  by  independent  governments. 
The  procedtire  adopted  was  to  hold  international  biennial  con- 
gresses in  Switzerland,  at  which  the  conditions  of  labor  and 
the  laws  of  different  countries  were  reported  upon  and  plans 
for  uniform  laws  were  drafted.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
government  of  Switzerland  the  diplomatic  representatives  erf 
the  different  nations  would  then  be  invited  to  meet  and  formu- 
late *' conventions''  carrying  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  plans 
recommended  by  the  preceding  congress  erf  the  Association. 
When  these  ** conventions*'  were  agreed  upon  the  several 
cotmtries  were  expected  to  enact  the  desired  legislation  and 
enforce  it  in  their  own  jurisdiction.  When  any  country 
adopted  the  recommendations  of  a  convention  it  became 
equivalent  to  a  treaty  between  that  and  other  countries  which 
had  acted  in  the  same  way.  The  first  international  "con- 
ventions" of  this  kind  were  those  of  1906,  forbidding  the  night 
work  of  women  *  and  the  use  of  poisonous  phosphorus  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches.'  The  former  was  qxiickly  adopted 
by  fourteen  nations  and  the  latter  by  eleven. 

The  American  section  of  the  International  Association  was 
organized  in  1906  with  the  object  of  investigating  conditions 
underlying  labor  laws  and  disseminating  information  leading 
to  the  enactment  and  efficient  enforcement  of  protective  legis- 
lation. It  has  conducted  investigations,  held  national  con- 
ferences, published  reports,  drafted  bills,  and  secured  the 
enactment  into  law  of  progressive  standards. 

The  characteristic  of  the  activities  of  the  International 
Association  and  its  fifteen  national  sections  is  scientific  in- 
vestigations conducted  with  the  definite  object  of  securing 
needed  legislation.  Like  other  private  associations  its  work 
is  largely  propagandist  and  does  not  carry  official  weight. 


^Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  England,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  S^pain,  Sweden,  Switzerkmd,  and  the 
United  States. 

«  See  *•  Night  Work,"  p.  273. 

•  See  "  Prohibition  of  Substances  or  Instruments,"  p.  354. 
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However,  the  International  Association,  with  permanent  head- 
quarters in  a  government  btiilding  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  has 
been  in  receipt  of  subventions  from  twenty-two  different 
national  governments.  In  this  respect  it  marks  the  beginning 
of  an  affiliation  between  private  investigations  and  those 
conducted  by  government.^  As  frequently  occurs  with  pio- 
neer social  organizations,  certain  of  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  have  now  been  taken  over  officially,  in 
this  case  by  the  International  Labor  Office  instituted  under 
the  League  of  Nations.^ 

Governmental  study  of  labor  conditions  in  America  also 
dates  back  to  the  early  part  of  last  century.  As  early  as  1838 
the  state  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  conducted  an  investi- 
gation of  woman  and  child  labor  in  the  factories  of  that  state.' 
Massachusetts  followed  in  1845.  Many  states  and  the 
national  government  have  at  different  times  carried  on  in- 
vestigations of  this  kind  for  special  purposes  by  temporary 
committees  of  the  legislature  or  by  commissions  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  Dtuing  the  years  1910  to  1915  there  were 
nearly  thirty  state  commissions  and  one  federal  commission 
for  the  study  of  indtistrial  accidents  and  the  drafting  of  laws 
on  workmen's  compensation.  Another  notable  example  is  the 
Factory  Investigating  Commission  of  New  York,  whose  care- 
ful studies  led  to  the  adoption  in  1914  of  a  large  number 
of  labor  laws  by  the  legislature  of  that  state.  In  the  broader 
field  of  federal  investigations,  a  committee  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  1885  held  extended  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  capital  and  labor.  The  Industrial  Commission,  com- 
posed of  members  of  Congress  and  appointees  of  the  President, 
made  a  report  of  nineteen  voliunes  on  the  same  and  other 
subjects  in  1901.  Other  temporary  federal  commissions  have 
been  the  one  on  Immigration  in  191 1,  and  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  of  1913. 

The  origin  of  these  temporary  legislative  investigations  was 
a  demand  on  the  part  of  private  organizations  either  for 
definite  legislation  or  for  official  inquiry  which  would  have 


»See  Bibliography,  p.  525. 

«  See  p.  455. 

«  Pennsylvania  Senate,  Journal^  Vol.  II,  1 837-1 838. 
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greater  weight  through  the  power  of  compelling  witnesses  to 
testify  and  the  conclusiveness  which  could  not  be  secured  by 
private  societies.  Their  intent  was  both  to  inform  the  public 
and  to  aid  the  legislature. 

The  first  state  in  the  world  to  establish  a  permanent  bureau 
for  the  investigation  of  labor  conditions  was  Massachusetts 
in  1869.  Under  the  name  of  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  or 
bureau  of  labor,  such  permanent  machinery  of  investigation 
has  been  established  in  about  forty  states,  by  the  federal 
government  with  its  Department  of  Labor,  first  established 
in  1884,  and  by  all  national  governments  where  the  problem 
of  labor  and  capital  has  become  prominent.  These  bureaus 
were  at  first  established  primarily  on  the  petition  of  labor  or- 
ganizations.^ Their  scope  has  been  broadened  in  some  cases, 
but  their  largest  activity  has  been  the  collection  of  statistics 
of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor.  At  times  they  are 
called  upon  by  the  legislature  to  make  investigations  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  conducted  by  legislative  commit- 
tees or  temporary  commissions,  such  as  the  investigation  of 
woman  and  child  labor  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  in 
1908. 

A  certain  ineffectiveness  of  these  bureaus  has  sprung  from 
their  desire,  as  permanent  bureaus,  to  maintain  a  non-ccxn- 
mittal  attitude  in  presenting  facts,  and  they  generally  refrain 
from  making  recommendations  for  legislative  action.  An  ob- 
stacle, also,  in  the  way  of  these  bureaus  for  purposes  of  l^;is- 
lative  investigation  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are,  in  near- 
ly all  cases,  combined  with  the  special  police  or  factory  in- 
spection department,  whose  business  is  investigation  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecution.  A  person  investigated  for  crime  does 
not  readily  furnish  the  same  investigator  with  information 
for  statistics. 

The  fullest  development  to  date  of  official  bureaus  for 
ascertaining  facts  as  a  basis  for  legislative  enactment  is  found 
in  the  international  labor  organization  set  up  by  the  treaty 
which  concluded  the  world  war.  Part  XIII  of  the  treaty 
declares  that  permanent  peace  such  as  is  sought  by  the 
League  of  Nations  "can  be  established  only  if  it  is  based  on 


*  Powderly,  Thirty  Years  of  Labor,  1889,  p.  303. 
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social  jtistice/'  and  that  the  faihire  of  any  nation  to  adopt 
humane  labor  standards  "is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  other 
nations  which  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  in  their  own 
cotmtries/'  To  arrive  at  desirable  international  minimum 
protective  standards  a  permanent  International  Labor  Office 
is  created,  with  quarters  at  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  office  is  to  be  in  charge  of  a  governing  body  of  twenty- 
four  persons,  twelve  representing  the  govermnents,  si:c  the 
employers,  and  six  the  workers  of  the  affiliated  countries, 
selected  for  three-year  terms.  Eight  of  the  twelve  govern- 
ment members  are  to  represent  the  eight  nations  of  chief 
industrial  importance.  The  governing  body  appoints  a  di- 
rector of  the  office,  who  chooses  the  stafiE,  ''a  certain  ntmiber  " 
of  whom  must  be  women.  The  duties  of  the  organization 
include  collecting  and  distributing  labor  data,  conducting 
investigations,  publishing  a  periodical  on  employment  prob- 
lems, and  preparing  the  order  of  business  for  the  International 
Labor  Conferences. 

The  International  Labor  Conferences  which  the  office  thus 
assists  in  conducting  are  to  be  held  at  least  yearly  at  the  seat 
of  the  League  of  Nations  or  at  some  other  place  previously 
selected.  They  are  composed  of  four  delegates  from  each 
country  attached  to  the  league,  divided  among  the  govern- 
ment, the  workers,  and  the  employers,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  members  of  the  governing  body,  namely,  two,  one,  and 
one,  respectiMiely.  The  labor  and  employer  delegates  are  to 
be  named  by  the  governments  "in  agreement  with  the  indus- 
trial organizations,  if  such  organizations  exist,  which  are  most 
representative  of  employers  and  workpeople**  in  the  respective 
countries.  Delegates  may  be  accompanied  by  advisers,  and 
when  questions  affecting  women  are  before  the  conference  at 
least  one  of  the  advisers  "should  be**  a  woman.  At  the  first 
annual  conference,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  October 
and  November,  19 19,  some  thirty  cotmtries  were  represented. 
Reconmiendations  and  draft  conventions  were  adopted  on 
such  matters  as  the  eight-hour  day  and  forty-eight-hour  week, 
public  employment  offices,  reduction  of  child  labor,  prohibition 
of  women's  work  immediately  before  and  after  childbirth, 
prohibition  of  night  work  for  women  and  young  persons,  pro- 
tection against  anthrax,  lead  poisoning,  and  white  phosphorus 
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poisoning,  and  establishment  of  government  factory  inspec- 
tion and  health  services.^ 


3.  The  Judiciary 

In  the  United  States  the  judicial  branch  of  government 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  investigations  of  labor  condi- 
tions in  order  to  render  decisions  on  the  constitutionality  of 
laws  enacted  by  the  legislature.  These  investigations  are 
quite  different  in  character  from  those,  previously  described, 
in  a  trial  for  the  violation  of  statutes.  In  a  trial  the  question 
to  be  decided  is  that  of  a  particular  violation  of  a  law.  In 
questions  of  constitutionality  the  question  is  the  conformity 
of  the  law  with  the  constitution.  Here  the  coiut  must  in- 
vestigate the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  really  an  evil 
condition  that  needs  to  be  remedied;  whether  this  condition 
is  a  menace  to  the  public  or  whether  the  statute  is  merely  a 
benefit  to  private  individuals  without  a  public  ptupose; 
whether  tmder  the  actual  conditions  the  legislature  confiscates 
property,  discriminates  between  individuals,  and  thus  denies 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.* 

In  making  such  an  investigation  the  cotut  might  appoint  a 
referee  or  master  in  chancery  to  take  evidence  and  investigate 
the  facts.    This  procedtire  is  often  followed  in  the  regulation 

^  For  text  of  the  labor  clauses  in  the  peace  treaty  and  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  draft  conventions  adopted  by  the  first 'conference,  see 
Afnerican  Labor  Le^UUion  Review,  September  and  Deoember,  19 19. 

' "  The  principle  involved  in  these  decisions  is  that  where  the  tenta- 
tive action  is  arbitrary  and  has  no  reasonable  rdation  to  a  purpose 
which  it  is  competent  for  government  to  effect,  the  legislature  transcends 
the  limits  of  its  powers,  in  interfering  with  liberty  of  contract:  but  where 
there  is  reasonable  relation  to  an  object  within  the  governmental  au- 
thority the  exercise  of  legislative  discretion  is  not  subject  to  judicial 
review."  (Chicago,  B.  &  Q.  R.  Co.  v.  McGuire,  219  U.  S.  549,  31  Sup. 
Ct.  259  (191 1).) 

"In  every  case  that  comes  before  this  court,  therefore,  where  l^isla- 
tion  of  this  character  is  concerned,  and  where  the  protection  of  the 
federal  constitution  is  sought,  the  question  necessarily  arises:  Is  this  a 
fair,  reasonable,  and  appropriate  exercise  of  l^e  police  power  of  the 
state,  or  is  it  an  unreasonable,  unnecessary,  and  arbitrary  interference 
with  the  right  of  the  individual  to  his  personal  liberty,  or  to  enter  into 
those  contracts  in  relation  to  labor  which  may  seem  to  him  appropriate 
or  necessary  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family."  (Lochner  v. 
New  York,  198  U.  S.  45,  25  Sup.  Ct.  539  (1905).)  See  also  "Public 
Benefit,"  p.  24,  and  "Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws,"  p.  28. 
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of  public  utilities.  The  referee,  usually  a  lawyer  appointed 
by  the  court,  calls  before  him  accountants,  engineers,  experts, 
as  needed,  and  makes  a  report  to  the  court  of  the  facts.  Such 
a  practice,  however,  has  not  been  followed  in  cases  where  the 
constitutionality  of  labor  laws  is  called  in  question.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  legislation  of  this  character 
covers  a  large  variety  of  subjects,  requires  a  variety  of  wit- 
nesses and  extended  technical  investigations,  and  that  the 
court  is  not  itself  equipped  with  the  staff  of  investigators  com- 
petent to  secure  and  furnish  the  information.  The  result  is 
that  social  and  economic  conditions  are  not  investigated  by 
the  court  and  it  is  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  principles 
of  constitutional  law,  without  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
to  which  the  statute  applies.  Examples  of  decisions  without 
investigation  of  conditions  are  as  follows: 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  in  declaring  xmconstitutional 
a  law  which  limited  the  hours  of  labor  in  smelters  to  eight 
a  day  said: 

This  act  is  an  unwarrantable  interference  with,  and  infringes,  the  right 
of  both  the  employer  and  employee  in  making  contracts  relating  to  a 
purely  private  business,  in  which  no  possible  injury  to  the  public  can 
result.* 

Likewise  Judge  Gray  explained  in  the  following  language 
why  the  New  York  court  nullified  a  law  prohibiting  night  work 
for  women: 

I  think  that  the  legislature,  in  preventing  the  employment  of  an 
adult  woman  in  a  factory,  and  in  prohibiting  her  to  work  therein  before 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,has  over- 
stepped the  limits  set  by  the  constitution  of  the  state  to  the  exercise 
of  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  citizens.  ...  It  is  clear,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  that  this  legislation  cannot,  and  should  not,  be  upheld 
as  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power.  It  is,  certainly,  discrimi- 
native against  female  citizens,  in  denying  to  them  equal  rights  with 
men  in  the  same  pursuits." 

In  the  following  cases  the  court  clearly  states  that  sufficient 
facts  have  not  been  presented  to  prove  that  legislation  of 
that  character  is  necessary  to  conserve  the  public  welfare. 

1  In  re  Moigan,  26  Colo.  415,  58  Pac.  1071  (1899). 

«  People  w.  Williams,  189  N.  Y.  131,  81  N.  E.  778  (1907). 
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In  the  first  Ritchie  case  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  said: 

There  is  no  reasonable  ground — at  least  none  which  has  been  made 
manifest  to  us  in  the  arguments  of  coimsel — for  fixing  eight  hours  in 
one  day  as  the  limit  which  woman  can  work  without  injury  to  her 
physique,  and  beyond  which,  if  she  works,  injury  will  necessarily  fol- 
low. But  the  police  power  of  the  state  can  cmly  be  permitted  to 
limit  or  abridge  such  a  fundamental  right  as  to  make  contracts,  when 
the  exercise  of  such  power  is  necessary  to  promote  the  health,  com- 
fort, welfare,  or  safety  of  society  or  the  public,  and  it  is  questionable 
^'hether  it  can  be  exercised  to  prevent  injury  to  the  individual  en- 
gaged in  a  particular  calling.' 

In  the  Lochner  case,  where  a  ten-hour  law  for  bakers  was 
tested,  the  court  had  before  it  only  a  limited  amount  of  gen- 
eral information  on  the  subject,  without  any  special  investiga- 
tion. The  majority  ruled  that  the  facts  were  not  conclusive 
to  warrant  such  legislation  for  the  following  reasons: 

We  think  the  limit  of  the  police  power  has  been  reached  and  passed 
in  this  case.  There  is,  in  our  judgment,  no  reasonable  foundation  for 
holding  this  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  as  a  health  law  to  safe- 
guard the  public  health,  or  the  health  of  the  individuals  who  are 
following  the  trade  of  a  baker.  .  .  .  We  think  that  tliere  can  be  fair 
doubt  that  the  trade  of  a  baker,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  an  unhealthy 
one  to  that  degree  which  would  authorize  the  legislature  to  interfere 
with  the  right  to  labor,  and  with  the  right  of  free  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  individual,  either  as  employer  or  employee.  In  looking  through 
statistics  regarding  all  trades  and  occupations  it  may  be  true  that 
the  trade  of  a  baker  does  not  appear  to  be  as  healthy  as  some  other 
trades,  and  is  also  more  healthy  than  still  others.  To  the  common 
understanding  the  trade  of  a  baker  has  never  been  regarded  as  an 
unhealthy  one.  .  .  .  There  must  be  more  than  the  mere  fact  of  the 
possible  existence  of  some  small  amount  of  unhealthiness  to  warrant 
legislative  interference  with  liberty.* 

The  foregoing  cases  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the  courts 
v/here  investigations  of  the  facts  have  not  been  brought  to 
their  attention,  or  where  they  have  been  compelled  to  de- 
pend upon  sudi  knowledge  as  they  themselves  might  have 
regarding  such  facts.  In  such  a  case  the  court  might  take 
what  it  calls  ''judicial  notice"  of  facts  even  though  they  are 

*  Ritchie  v.  People,  155  111.  98,  at  p.  113,  40  N.  E.  454  (1895). 

•  Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.  S.  45,  at  p.  58,  25  Sup.  Ct.  539  (1905). 
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not  presented  in  evidence,  and  might  rely  upon  what  it  con- 
siders "common  knowledge,"  or  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
a  reasonable  person  ordinarily  well  informed  might  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  upon  the  subject.  Common  knowledge  may 
go  still  further  and  include  investigations  made  by  private 
societies  or  by  individuals  or  attorneys  which  appear  to  the 
court  as  presenting  the 'facts  pertaining  to  the  case.  "Courts 
will  take  notice  of  whatever  is  generally  known  within  the 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction."  *  "A  common  belief,  like  com- 
mon knowledge,  does  not  require  evidence  to  establish  its 
existence,  but  may  be  acted  upon  without  proof  by  the  legis- 
lature and  the  courts.  While  the  power  to  take  judicial  notice 
is  to  be  exercised  with  caution  and  due  care  taken  to  see  that 
the  subject  comes  within  the  limits  of  common  knowledge, 
still,  when  according  to  the  memory  and  conscience  of  the 
judge,  instructed  by  recotu'se  to  such  sources  of  information 
as  he  deems  trustworthy,  the  matter  is  clearly  within  those 
limits,  the  power  may  be  exercised  by  treating  the  fact  as 
proved  without  allegation  or  proof."  * 

The  first  notable  example  of  a  decision  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  law  based  upon  investigations  of  this  kind  is  that 
of  tiie  Holden  v.  Hardy  case,  in  1898.  In  that  case  the  at- 
torney in  defense  of  the  law  made  a  partial  investigation  of 
the  health  of  workmen  in  mines  and  smelters  which  was  pre- 
sented in  his  brief  to  the  court.  Upon  this  information  the 
court  took  exactly  the  opposite  view  of  the  Colorado  court 
above  cited,  and  held  that  the  law  was  constitutional  upon 
the  following  grounds: 

While  the  general  experience  of  mankind  may  justify  us  in  believing 
that  men  may  engage  in  ordinary  employments  more  than  eight  hours 
per  day  without  injury  to  their  health,  it  does  not  follow  that  labor 
for  the  same  length  of  time  is  innocuous  when  carried  on  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  when  the  operative  is  deprived  of  fresh  air  and 


^  Quoted  from  Brown  v.  Piper,  91  U.  S.  37  (1875),  in  People  v.  Charles 
Schweinler  Press,  214  N.  Y.  395, 108  N.  E.  630  (1915). 

•  Quoted  from  Viemeistcr  v.  White,  179  N.  Y.  235,  at  p.  240, 72  N.  E.  97 
(190J.),  in  People  v,  Charles  Schweinler  Press,  214  N.  V.  395,  108  N.  E. 
641  (1915).  See  also  cases  quoted  in  Mr.  Brandeis'  brief,  published  by 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  in  Muller  v.  Oregon,  208  U.  S.  412, 
28  Sup.  Ct.  324  (1908). 
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sunlight,  and  is  frequently  subjected  to  foul  atmosphere  and  a  very 
high  temperature,  or  to  the  influence  of  refining  or  smelting.^ 

It  IS  to  be  noticed  that  while  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  questions  of  law — that  is,  the  principles  of  public  benefit 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws — ^were  identical  in  the  Loch- 
ner  case  and  the  Holden  v.  Hardy  case,  the  former  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  while  the  latter  was  upheld  because 
of  difference  in  fact.  Similarly,  Mr.  Brandeis  in  his  brief 
in  Muller  v,  Oregon  quotes  the  law  as  propotmded  in  the 
Lochner  case  but  argues  that  the  facts  "establish  .  .  .  con- 
clusively, that  there  is  reasonable  groimd  for  holding  that 
to  permit  women  in  Oregon  to  work  in  a  'mechanical  estab- 
lishment, or  factory,  or  laundry*  more  than  ten  hours  in  one 
day  is  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  safety,  morals,  or  wel- 
fare.'* The  court,  which  sustained  the  law,  concurred  in 
cotmsel's  contention,  as  indicated  by  the  following  quotation: 

In  patent  cases  counsel  are  apt  to  open  the  argument  with  a  discussion 
of  the  state  of  the  art.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  the  present  case, 
before  examining  the  constitutional  question,  to  notice  the  course  of 
legislation,  as  well  as  expression  of  opinions  from  other  than  judicial 
sources.  In  the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  for  the  defend- 
ant in  error  is  a  very  copious  collection  of  all  these  matters,  an  epitome 
of  which  is  f  oimd  in  the  margin. . . .  The  legislation  and  opinions  re- 
ferred to  in  the  margin  may  not  be,  technically  speaking,  authorities, 
and  in  them  is  little  or  no  discussion  of  the  constitutiooal  question 
presented  to  us  for  determination,  yet  they  are  significant  of  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  woman's  physical  structure,  and  the  functions  she 
perfcMms  in  consequence  thereof,  justify  special  legislation  restricting 
or  qualifying  the  conditions  under  which  she  should  be  permitted  to 
toil.  .  .  .  When  a  question  of  fact  is  debated  and  debatable,  and  the 
^tent  to  which  a  special  constitutional  limitation  goes  is  affected  by 
the  truth  in  respect  to  that  fact,  a  widespread  and  long-continued 
belief  concerning  it  is  worthy  of  consideration.  We  take  judicial 
cognizance  of  all  matters  of  general  knowledge.* 

A  supreme  court  may  even  squarely  reverse  itself  when  it 
finds  that  a  former  decision  was  made  without  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts.    We  have  quoted  above  the  language  of  the 

*  Holden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366,  at  p.  395, 18  Sup.  Ct.  J83  (1898). 

*  Muller  V.  Oregon,  208  U.  S.  412,  28  Sup.  Ct.  324  (1908;. 
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New  York  court,  in  1907,  in  the  case  of  People  v.  Williams, 
in  which  the  court,  without  the  aid  of  official  investigation, 
held  that  a  law  prohibiting  night  work  for  women  was  im- 
constitutional.  Eight  years  later  the  same  court  overthrew 
its  former  decision,  when  the  legislature  had  again  enacted  a 
similar  law,  this  time,  however,  following  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  state  factory  investigating  commission.  The  court 
justified  itself  as  follows:  ^ 

It  is  urged  that  whatever  might  be  our  original  views  conceming  this 
statute,  our  decision  in  People  v.  Williams  ...  is  an  adjudication 
which  ought  to  bind  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  unconstitutional. 
While  it  may  be  that  this  argument  is  not  without  an  apparent  and 
superficial  foundation  and  ought  to  be  fairly  met,  I  think  that  a  full 
consideration  of  the  Williams  case  and  of  tiie  present  one  will  show 
that  they  may  be  really  and  substantially  differentiated,  and  that 
we  should  not  be  and  are  not  committed  by  what  was  said  and  de- 
cided in  the  former  to  the  view  that  the  legislature  had  no  power  to 
adopt  the  present  statute. . . .  While  theoretically  we  may  have  been 
able  to  take  judicial  notice  of  some  of  the  facts  and  of  some  of  the 
legislation  now  called  to  our  attention  as  sustaining  the  belief  and 
opinion  that  night  work  in  factories  is  widely  and  substantially  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  women,  actually  very  few  of  these  facts  were 
called  to  our  attention,  and  the  argument  to  uphold  the  law  on  that 
grotmd  was  brief  and  inconsequential. 

Especially  and  necessarily  was  there  lacking  evidence  of  the  esctent 
to  which,  during  the 'intervening  years,  the  opinion  and  belief  have 
spread  and  strengthened  that  such  night  work  is  injurious  to  women; 
o[  the  laws,  as  indicating  such  belief,  since  adopted  by  several  of  our 
own  states  and  by  large  European  countries,  and  the  report  made  to 
the  legislature  by  its  own  agency,  the  factory  investigating  commis- 
sion, based  on  investigation  of  actual  conditions  and  study  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  opinion  that  night  work  by  women  in  factories  is 
generally  injurious  and  ought  to  be  prohibited.' 

Not  only  have  the  courts  changed  their  opinion  as  to 
actual  conditions  because  of  investigations,  but  as  the  in- 

^  People  V.  Charles  Schweinler  Press,  214  N.  Y.  395,  lod  N.  E.  639 

(1915). 
'  See  also  McLean  v.  Arkansas,  211  U.  S.  539,  29  Sup.  Ct.  206  (1909), 

in  which  the  court  upholds  a  screen  law  on  the  basis  of  investigations 

made  by  a  commission;  and  State  ex  rel,  Yaple  v.  Creamer,  85  Onio  St. 

^9f  97  N.  E.  602  (1912),  where  the  court  accepts  the  findings  of  a  special 

mvestigating  committee  as  conclusive  "to  sustain  the  exercise  of  the 

police  power"  in  workmen's  compensation  legislation. 
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vestigations  educated  the  public  and  created  sentiment  in 
favor  of  such  legislation,  courts  have  even  indirectly  reversed 
themselves  on  principles  of  law.  The  two  Ritchie  cases  in 
Illinois  offer  an  instance.  In  the  first  case  (1895)  one  of  the 
determining  objections  that  the  court  raised  was  that  "it  is 
questionable  whether  it  (the  police  power)  can  be  exercised 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  individtial  engaged  in  a  particular 
calling."  ^  In  other  words,  the  court  ruled  that  legislation 
protecting  the  health  of  the  public  or  society  was  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  but  that  it  was  improper  when 
aimed  to  protect  individuals  against  themselves.'  The  court, 
in  the  second  Ritchie  case  (1910),  found  it  convenient  to  avoid 
reference  to  this  principle  and  scrupulously  omits  that  portion 
in  quoting  from  the  case.  According  to  the  second  opinion 
the  difference  turned,  not  on  principle,  but  on  fact.  The  court 
said: 

The  second  proposition  upon  which  the  cases  diflPer  is  this:  the  act  of 
1 893  provides  for  an  eight-hour  day  in  which  women  shall  be  permitted 
to  work  in  mechanical  establishments,  or  factories  or  laundries.  Can 
it  be  said  if  the  limitation  upon  the  number  of  hours  which  women 
were  permitted  to  work  in  the  designated  callings  in  the  act  of  1893 
had  been  fixed  at  ten  hours  instead  of  eight  hours  the  court  would 
have  held  the  act  unconstitutional  as  an  unreasonable  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  state  or  that  the  act  would  have  been  held  obnox- 
ious to  the  constitution  as  special  or  class  legislation?  We  do  not 
think  it  can  be  so  said,  as  there  is  throughout  the  opinion  a  veiled 
suggestion  which  indicates  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  that 
the  limitation  of  the  right  to  work  loiter  than  eight  hours  was  an 
unreasonable  limitation  upon  the  right  of  oontract.* 

The  principle  that  the  police  power  cannot  be  exercised  to 
protect  individuals  against  themselves  would  overthrow  a  ten- 
hour  law  as  well  as  an  eight-hour  law.  But  the  fact  that  a 
ten-hom*  law  is  less  restrictive  than  an  eight-hour  law  causes 

*  Ritchie  v.  People,  155  111.  98, 40  N.  E.  454  (1895). 

*  For  a  critical  discussion  of  this  principle  see  Fteund,  Police  Power,  p. 
141 ;  for  an  acceptable  presentation  see  In  re  Morgan,  36  Colo.  415,  58 
Pac.  1071  (18^);  and  In  re  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.  ^8  (188^).  In  H<ddea  v. 
Hardy  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  repudiates  this  principle,  hom- 
ing that  it  is  constitutional  tinder  the  police  power  to  enact  legislation 
either  to  protect  the  public  or  to  protect  individuals  against  themselves 
or  acts  of  others.    See  "Public  Benefit,"  p.  24. 

*  Ritchie  v,  Wayman,  344  111.  509,  91  N.  E.  695,  at  p.  700  (1910). 
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the  Illinois  court  to  abandon  the  principle  and  to  inquire 
into  the  facts.  By  a  similar  reliance  on  facts  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  holds  that  an  eight-hour  law  is 
constitutional  and  reasonable.^ 

The  foregoing  illustrations  have  been  cited,  among  many 
that  might  be  given,  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  high  position 
occupied  by  American  courts  through  their  power  to  veto 
legislation  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality.  Abundant 
criticism  of  the  courts  for  exercising  this  power,  and  insistent 
demands  for  constitutional  amendments  abrogating  the  power, 
have  been  repeatedly  made  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Without  pretending  to  enter  upon  a  full  discussion  of  these 
criticisms  and  demands,  one  thing  is  apparent:  they  disregard 
the  great  importance  which  the  court  ascribes  to  reliable  and 
complete  investigations  of  actual  conditions.  The  foregoing 
illustrations,  as  well  as  others  fotmd  in  this  book,  indicate 
that  criticism  should  be  directed  rather  against  legislatures 
and  administrative  authorities  who  enact  and  administer  laws 
without  reliable  knowledge  of  the  conditions  with  which  they 
are  dealing.  The  principles  of  the  constitution  and  the  inter- 
pretations by  the  Supreme  Court  are,  on  the  whole,  broad 
enough  to  admit  labor  legislation  in  so  far  as  based  on  au- 
thenticated facts,  and  much  broader  than  is  necessary  to 
admit  legislation  that  is  actually  enforceable  by  the  existing 
defective  machinery  of  administration.  For  the  present,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  not  so  much  attacks  on  the  courts  that  may 
be  expected  to  bring  progressive  labor  legislation  as  reliable 
investigation  of  actual  conditions  by  competent  administra- 
tive authorities  whose  work  will  command  the  respect,  not 
only  of  courts,  but  of  legislatures,  of  employers  and  employees, 
of  the  people  at  large.  It  is  this  gap  in  the  American  system 
of  labor  law  that  is  sought  to  be  filled  by  the  so-called  industrial 
commission. 

4.  The  Industrial  Commission 

In  all  of  the  inves'tigations  above  mentioned,  even  those 
carried  on  by  the  best  qualified  experts,  there  is  lacking  the 

» Miller  v.  Wilson,  216  U.  S.  373,  35  Sup.  Ct.  342  (1915).    See  "Maxi- 
mum Hours,  Women,    p.  246. 
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important  feature  of  prima  facie  evidence,  or  of  evidence  that 
is  conclusive  as  to  the  facts  in  a  trial  in  court.  Those  in- 
vestigations were  not  conducted  under  the  rules  of  evidence 
which  the  court  relies  upon,  and  it  therefore  treats  them 
merely  as  common  knowledge.  Even  the  factory  investigat- 
ing commission  of  New  York,  although  created  by  the  legis- 
lature, did  not  make  an  investigation  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  had  binding  force  upon  the  court.  It  indicates,  how- 
ever, the  kind  of  investigations  which  are  the  next  step  in  the 
administration  of  labor  laws.  This  is  the  transformation  of 
the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  into  permanent  ''factory  in- 
vestigating" commissions,  with  the  object,  not  only  of  fur- 
nishing information  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  people,  but 
also  of  furnishing  conclusions  or  findings  of  fact  which  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth,  or  even  conclusive  and 
binding  upon  the  court.  This  object  is  sought  to  be  obtained 
through  the  powers  granted  to  an  industrial  commission.^ 

(z)  Administrative  Investigations 

One  reason  for  the  breakdown  of  administration  is  the  fail- 
ure to  provide  for  that  executive  discretion  which  is  as  in- 
evitable and  necessary  as  legislative  discretion.  The  Ameri- 
can theory  of  separation  of  branches  of  government  assigns 
to  the  legislature  the  investigation  of  conditions  upon  which 
its  policy  or  principle  is  adopted  and  enacted  into  statute 
law.  With  the  growing  complexity  of  conditions  the  l^sla- 
ture  has  been  compelled  to  go  into  the  investigation  of  minute 
details,  legislation  on  which,  if  applied  to  every  establishment, 
would  be  unenforceable.  Consequently  the  factory  inspectors 
or  special  police  are  compelled  to  decide  upon  their  own 
executive  investigations  whether  or  not  they  will  enforce  these 
details. 

The  situation  is  similar  to  the  history  of  railroad  regulation. 
In  the  early  "Granger  laws"  of  forty  years  ago  it  was  at- 

^  To  what  extent  this  object  can  be  accomplished  constitutionally  is 
not  here  discussed.  The  court  is  itself  both  an  investigating  body  and 
independent  of  the  l^slature.  It  cait  evidently  refuse  to  be  bound  by 
a  creature  of  the  l^slature.  At  the  same  time  the  ingenuity  dl  bilf- 
drafters  has  worked  out  methods  of  procedure  which  go  far  to^Knud 
accomplishing  the  object.    These  are  considered  below. 
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tempted  to  enact  a  detailed  actual  schedule  of  each  rate  for 
every  shipment  on  every  road,  and  then  it  was  left  to  the 
individual  shipper  to  bring  suit  in  the  courts  to  enforce  the 
schedule.  The  later  legislatures  of  the  past  twenty  years 
have  omitted  these  technical  details  and  have  contented 
themselves  with  laying  down  general  rules  such  as  that  all 
rates  and  services  shall  be  reasonable  as  between  the  roads 
and  the  shippers.  They  have  then  created  railroad,  or  pub- 
lic utiUty  commissions,  whose  powers,  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
stitution, are  neither  legislative,  executive,  nor  judicial,  but 
investigatianaL 

The  problem  which  the  legislature  sets  to  these  commissions 
for  investigation  is  that  of  reasonable  rates  and  services  in  each 
particular  case  where  the  question  arises.  The  principles 
which  enter  into  reasonableness  are  being  continually  laid 
down  by  the  courts  in  long  lines  of  decisions.  Consequently 
the  commission  needs  no  power  of  discretion.  It  must  follow 
the  law — that  is,  the  principles.  It  only  investigates  and 
ascertains  the  facts  which  those  principles  call  for.  The  legis- 
lattire  meanwhile  has  enacted  that,  when  these  facts  are  ascer- 
tained and  published,  then  the  law  shall  go  into  effect.  The 
fact  is  the  rate  or  service  which  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
investigations  of  the  commission  to  be  reasonable.  It  is  an- 
nounced and  published  as  a  finding  of  fact,  a  **rule,"  or 
"regulation,"  or  "order,"  not  a  statute,  but  having  the  force 
of  a  statute.  This  is  the  finding  or  conclusion  of  the  commis- 
sion's investigations.  It  is  prima  facte  valid  in  court  and  can- 
not be  overthrown  except  by  overwhelming  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

Labor  legislation  has  now  reached  an  even  more  volu- 
minous and  technical  stage  than  that  which  applies  to  rail- 
road regulation.  The  legislature  cannot  possibly  consider  all 
the  facts  and  details.  Yet  the  legislature  alone  should  de- 
termine the  poUcies  and  the  standards,  and  should  go  only 
into  such  details  as  have  general  application.  The  "indus- 
trial commission"  corresponds  to  the  public  utility  or  railroad 
commission.  The  latter  passes  upon  the  opposing  interests 
of  corporations  and  consiuners  or  shippers,  epitomized  in  the 
price  bargain.  The  former  passes  upon  the  interests  of  em- 
ployer and  employee,  epitomized  in  the  wage  bargain.     Such 
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a  commission  investigates  the  facts  and  works  out  the  details 
which  the  legislature  cannot  pass  upon. 

Various  states  have  begun  experiments  in  this  direction. 
The  problem  is  much  more  diversified  than  that  of  establish- 
ing reasonable  rates  and  services.  ** Reasonableness"  in 
•railroad  regulation  has  a  comparatively  definite  meaning. 
But  reasonableness  in  labor  legislation  is  as  complicated  as 
human  life  and  modem  industry.  A  reasonable  standard  in 
one  field  has  no  meaning  in  another.  There  are  health, 
safety,  and  welfare,  for  example,  which  require  a  variety  of 
standards.  There  is  the  minimum  wage  for  women  and 
minors  which  requires  several  standards.  There  are  hours  of 
labor,  days  and  periods  of  rest,  age  and  sex  of  workers,  with 
varying  standards.  There  are  private  employment  offices, 
workmen's  compensation  for  accidents,  and  many  other 
matters. 

To  meet  these  varying  needs,  and  to  set  these  different 
standards,  the  states  have  established  special  commissions. 
Some  dozen  states  in  1920  had  minimum  wage  commissions, 
to  determine  by  investigation  the  living  wage  that  is  necessary 
for  women  and  minors.  Thirty-two  states  had  workmen's 
compensation  commissions,  to  determine,  under  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  legislature,  just  how  much  is  the  loss  of  wages 
due  to  an  industrial  accident  for  which  the  employer  shall 
make  compensation. 

Usually  this  new  class  of  commission  has  been  created  in 
addition  to  the  existing  department  of  labor  and  statistics. 
The  existing  departments  continue  to  follow  their  old  line  of 
executive  procedure,  and  consequently  the  states  have  an 
unnecessary  number  of  bureaus  and  departments,  all  dealing 
with  labor  law  by  different  methods,  and  often  overlapping 
and  conflicting.  Thus  the  state  of  Illinois,  as  shown  in  the 
chart  on  page  469  had  in  1915,  before  reorganization  took 
place,  nine  independent  agencies  dealing  with  labor.  In  the 
federal  government  at  Washington,  besides  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  its  bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  Immigration,  the 
Women's  Btu-eau,  and  the  Children's  Bureau,  there  are  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  of  the  Interior  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  the  Commerce  Department,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
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xnission,  and  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Condliation,  all  of 
them  dealing  directly  with  problems  of  labor. 

This  multiplication  of  boards  and  commissions  began  to 
attract  serious  attention  when  workmen's  compensation  for 
accidents  was  added  to  the  list  of  laws.  Here  it  is  immedi- 
ately seen  that  accident  prevention  is  as  important  as  accident 
compensation  and  that  the  two  should  go  together.  Hence, 
in  several  states  ^  the  compensation  commission  was  given 
authority  to  make  rules  for  safety,  and  there  resulted  two 
departments  with  the  same  purpose,  the  factory  inspection 
department  enforcing  the  legislative  statutes  and  the  com- 
pensation department  enforcing  its  own  rules.  According  to 
the  legislative  method,  there  had  grown  up  a  complicated 
code  of  safety  regulations,  covering,  in  some  states,  the  entire 
field  of  modem  industry.  These  laws  were  a  kind  of  patch- 
work, amended  at  various  sessions  of  the  legislature,  adopted 
after  legislative  hearings  where  the  lobbyists  appeared  for 
or  against,  and  enacted  by  legislatures  whose  members  had 
no  acquaintance  with  the  industries  to  be  regulated.  Such 
laws  were  practically  unenforceable. 

It  was  necessary  to  separate  legislation  from  administra- 
tion. This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  creation  of  the  in- 
dustrial commission  which  combines  compensation  with  ac- 
cident prevention,  relieves  the  legislature  of  details,  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  factory  inspection  department.  The  legis- 
lature now  repeals  its  complicated  statutes  on  safety,  and  con- 
tents itself  with  laying  down  the  general  state  policy  on  the 
subject  and  leaving  the  details  to  the  commission.  The  Wis- 
consin statute  of  191 1,  amended  in  19 13,  for  example,  merely 
requires  that  every  employer  shall  furnish  such  employment, 
such  a  place  of  employment,  and  such  safety  devices,  safe- 
guards, methods,  and  processes,  as  shall  protect  the  life,  health, 
safety,  comfort,  decency,  and  moral  well-being  of  employees 
to  the  extent  that  the  nature  of  the  employment  or  place  of 
employment  will  reasonably  permit.*    The  law  then  gives  to 


*  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  York,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington. 

'  Wisconsin  in  this  respect  goes  further  than  other  states;  Laws  1913, 
Sees.  2394-41,  2394-48. 
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the  commission  authority  to  **  investigate,  ascertain,  declare, 
and  prescribe"  what  safety  devices,  safeguards,  or  other 
means  or  methods  of  protection  are  best  adapted  to  render 
the  employees  of  every  employment  and  place  of  employ- 
ment safe  and  to  protect  their  life,  health,  safety,  comfort, 
decency,  and  moral  well-being,*  The  orders  of  the  com- 
mission go  into  effect  thirty  days  after  publication  and  are 
prima  Jade  lawful.  By  means  of  this  procedure  the  laws  can 
be  adapted  to  every  detail  of  modem  industry.  They  can 
be  changed  at  any  time  when  a  further  investigation  shows 
new  dangers  or  new  methods  of  prevention.  The  commission 
is  continually  in  session,  but  a  legislature  meets  only  at  stated 
times.  The  commission  is  continually  investigating  while  it  is 
enforcing  the  laws,  but  the  legislating  investigates  only  when 
lobbyists,  petitioners,  or  members  succeed  in  getting  a  hearing. 

Other  states  which  have  adopted  a  similar  form  of  com- 
mission with  power  to  make  rules  and  issue  orders  on  safety 
are  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Colorado.  These 
states  have  also  consolidated  all  of  the  separate  boards  and 
commissions  into  a  single  industrial  commission,*  and  for 
each  branch  of  its  work  the  legislature,  as  in  the  branch  of 
accident  prevention,  also  laj^  down  the  general  policy  and 
standard,  leaving  to  the  commission  the  investigations  and 
findings  necessary  to  make  the  law  effective  for  each  employer 
or  employee.  The  following  illustrations,  taken  from  the 
laws  of  Wisconsin,  are  more  or  less  typical  of  laws  in  other 
states: 

For  compensation  in  case  of  accident  the  legislative  stand- 
ard may  require  "reasonable''  medical  and  surgical  care,  65 
per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  lost  during  disability, 
and  so  on,  to  be  determined  and  awarded  by  the  commission. 

For  private  employment  offices  the  legislative  standard  may 
prohibit  misleading  statements,  discriminatory  fees,  and  the 
like,  and  then  give  the  commission  power  to  "fix  and  order 
such  reasonable  rules  of  conduct  of  the  business  of  any  em- 


1  Wisconsin,  Laws  1913,  Sec.  2394-52. 

'Wisconsin,  191 1;  Ohio,  1913;  New  York^  191^  and  1915;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1^13;  Colorado,  1915.  Recommended  by  l^slative  committee, 
Missouri,  1914.  Similar  bills  intxx)duced  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Illinois. 
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plojnnent  agent  as  may  be  necessary  adequately  to  carry 
out"  the  sections  of  the  law. 

For  the  wages  of  women  and  minors  the  legislature  may 
require  employers  to  pay  a  "living  wage,"  or  such  compensa- 
tion ''whether  by  time,  piece-work,  or  otherwise,"  as  shall  be 
"sufficient  to  enable  the  employee  receiving  it  to  maintain 
himself  or  herself  under  conditions  consistent  with  his  or  her 
welfare."  The  commission,  then,  must  carry  on  extensive 
investigations,  must  make  various  classifications,  and  de- 
termine for  each  the  amount  of  the  wage  that  the  legisla- 
ture intended. 

For  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  the  legislature  may  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  any  female  "for  such  period  or 
periods  of  time  during  any  day,  night,  or  week,  as  shall  be 
dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  life,  health,  safety,  or  welfare 
of  such  female,"  and  then  authorize  the  commission  to  "in- 
vestigate, ascertain,  determine,  and  fix  such  reasonable  classi- 
fication" and  such  periods  of  time  as  shall  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  law. 

For  dangerous  employments  the  legislature  may  provide 
that  "no  employer  shall  employ,  require,  permit,  or  suffer 
any  minor  or  any  female  to  work  in  any  place  of  employment, 
or  at  any  emplo3mient,  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  life, 
health,  safety,  or  welfare  of  such  n^nor  or  female,"  and  then 
authorize  the  commission  to  investigate,  classify,  and  deter- 
mine the  specific  occupations  from  which  women  and  minors 
shall  be  excluded. 

For  the  regulation  of  apprenticeship  the  legislature  may 
require  an  indenttire  stipulating  the  hours  for  work,  the  hours 
for  attendance  at  school,  the  compensation,  etc.,  and  authorize 
the  commission  to  draft,  approve,  and  enforce  the  same. 

For  industrial  and  vocational  education,  the  legislature 
may  require  employers  to  permit  children  to  attend  continua- 
tion schools  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  week  in  the  day- 
time, without  deduction  of  pay,  and  then  authorize  the  com- 
mission to  issue  and  revoke  permits  to  work  based  on  in- 
vestigations showing  what  is  necessary  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  law. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  show  the  distinction  between  a 
legislative  policy  which  sets  up  a  standard,  and  an  adminis- 
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tr^tive  investigation  which  applies  the  standard  to  each  case 
or  each  class  of  cases.  The  principles  of  standardization  have 
two  aspects,  which  may  be  designated  as  diversity  and  gener- 
ality. There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  standards,  simply  because 
there  is  a  wide  diversity  in  the  subject-matter  of  legisla- 
tion, all  the  way  from  safety  and  health  to  wages  and  edu- 
cation. Diversity  requires  specialization  on  the  part  of 
investigators,  and  consequently  the  staff  of  a  commission 
requires  physicians  and  hygienists  for  some  of  the  stand- 
ards, accountants  and  actuaries  for  others,  engineers  and  me- 
chanics, economists  and  statisticians,  business  men  and  work- 
ingmen,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  subject  and  the 
special  or  general  knowledge  required. 

Much  more  difficult  and  debatable  is  the  question  of  gen- 
erality of  the  standards.  The  most  general  standard  is 
"reasonableness."  Reasonableness,  in  law,  means  simply 
that  aU  of  the  facts  must  be  investigated  and  due  weight  must 
be  given  to  each.  If  the  legislattu^  merely  required  that 
wages  or  hotirs  should  be  "reasonable,"  then  the  commission 
would  have  almost  as  wide  discretion  as  the  legislature  itself. 
If,  at  the  other  extreme,  the  legislattire  prescribes  minute  de- 
tails for  every  act  of  the  commission,  then  the  investigations 
are  reduced  to  those  executive  investigations  already  de- 
scribed as  the  means  of  securing  evidence  of  violations  for 
prosecution.  Between  these  two  extremes  of  generality  and 
particularization  there  is  room  for  wide  differences  of  opinion 
and  policy.  In  some  subjects  the  legislative  standards  must 
necessarily  be  much  more  general  than  in  others.  A  "living 
wage"  can  scarcely  be  ascertained  as  precisely  as  the  age  of 
a  child.  The  number  of  hours  of  continuous  work  that  are 
injurious  to  the  health  of  women  cannot  be  as  accurately  de- 
termined as  the  dangerous  character  of  a  set  screw  or  a  buzz- 
saw.  Only  this  is  to  be  noticed:  If  the  legislature  goes  too 
far  in  specifying  details  of  each  standard  it  forces  widely  dif- 
ferent factories,  shops,  ages,  conditions,  into  the  same  mold, 
and  assumes  to  have  an  intricate  knowledge  of  conditions  and 
a  foresight  of  changing  conditions  which  its  brief  and  crowded 
sessions  do  not  permit.  Consequently,  the  law  is  unenforce- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  the  commission  is  continuously  in 
session.    It  is  not  hurried.    It  can  adopt  a  general  rule  or  can 
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go  into  the  details  as  far  as  it  has  information.  It  has  its 
staff  of  investigators  and  inspectors  who  are  continually  fur- 
nishing new  information,  and  it  can  change  its  rules  as  needed. 
It  has  its  representatives  of  employers  and  employees  who 
testify  to  the  actual  conditions  "that  need  remedjdng  and  the 
actual  workings  of  the  rules  already  adopted.  It  can  make 
classifications  and  issue  different  rules  for  different  conditions, 
and  can  change  its  rules  when  the  conditions  change  or  when 
it  discovers  new  and  more  effective  remedies. 

The  principal  value  and  importance  of  administrative  in- 
vestigations is  their  conclusiveness.  No  matter  how  indef- 
inite or  general  is  the  legislative  standard,  it  must  be  reduced 
to  a  definite  rule  upon  which  prosecutions  and  penalties  can 
be  based.  A  decision  must  be  reached  and  enforced.  We 
have  seen  that  the  inv^tigations  of  private  associations,  of 
experts,  of  attorneys  on  either  side  of  a  case,  or  even  of  legis- 
lative committees  and  temporary  commissions,  are  not  con- 
clusive. If  the  court  accepts  these  investigations  it  does  so 
as  facts  of  "common  knowledge"  of  which  the  judge  takes 
"judicial  notice"  without  proof.  And,  in  so  doing,  every 
reasonable  doubt  is  resolved  against  them  and  in  favor  of  the 
alleged  violator.  To  be  conclusive,  an  investigation  must  be 
clinched  by  proof,  and  the  procedure  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished is  prescribed  by  the  courts  in  their  decisions  on  due 
process  of  law.  An  administrative  investigation  must  usually 
follow  this  procedure:  First,  the  inspectors  and  investi- 
gators assemble  their  facts.  The  commission  then  draws 
its  tentative  conclusions  and  gives  notice  officially  of  a  pub- 
lic hearing  for  all  persons  whose  interests  will  be  affected  by 
the  rule.  Opportimity  to  be  heard  is  essential  to  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  After  the  public  hearing  the  commission  drafts 
its  rules  in  final  form,  and,  when  they  are  officially  published, 
they  go  into  effect  on  such  date  as  the  legislature  has  previously 
designated.  But,  even  with  this  procedure,  the  rules  and 
orders  of  the  commission  are  not  legally  conclusive  and  bind- 
ing on  the  court.  If  an  employer  violates  them  and  then 
attacks  them  in  court,  he  does  so  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  unreasonable  in  some  respect,  such  as  class  legislation  or 
discrimination,  instead  of  reasonable  classification.  If  they 
are   tmreasonable,    then    they    are   imconstitutional.      The 
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court  may  decide  to  reinvestigate  the  facts  on  its  own  ac- 
count. It  is  an  independent  branch  of  government  and  can- 
not be  deprived  of  its  powers  by  the  legislature.  But  the 
legislattu^  may  prescribe  the  court's  procedure  and  may  give 
to  the  rules  of  the  commissidn,  when  based  on  full  investiga- 
tion, a  preferential  position  as  proof.  It  makes  them  prima 
facie  lawftil,  valid,  and  reasonable,  so  that  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  employer  to  prove  affirmatively  that  they  are  un- 
reasonable. It  may  require  the  court  to  send  the  case  back 
to  the  commission  for  reinvestigation  if  the  employer  attempts 
to  bring  to  the  court  any  evidence  that  he  had  withheld  from 
the  commission.  The  commission  may  then,  if  it  so  decides, 
change  its  orders  to  cover  the  omitted  facts.  In  these  and 
various  other  ways  suggested  by  the  ingenuity  of  bill-drafters, 
the  investigations,  findings,  and  orders  of  administrative  com- 
missions are  given,  not  actually  binding  and  conclusive  weight 
on  the  cotirts,  but  such  a  high  degree  of  conclusiveness  that  for 
ordinary,  practical  purposes  they  are  final.* 

In  this  respect,  administrative  investigations  are  a  necessary 
aid  to  the  court  and  serve  to  place  in  evidence  the  industrial 
facts  which  otherwise  would  not  receive  due  weight.  The 
court  is  intrusted  with  the  final  authority  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  the  constitution  to  the  acts  of  legislatures 
and  administrative  commissions.  It  decides  whether  or  not 
the  act  accomplishes  a  public  purpose  and  affords  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  These  are  questions  of  fact  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  A  question  of  fact  resolves  itself  into  a  question 
of  classification.  Does  the  particular  act  apply  to  some  people 
and  not  to  others  who  are  similar?  Or  does  it  enforce  the 
same  arbitrary  rule  on  a  variety  of  persons  who  are  not  really 
similar?  If  so,  it  is  discriminatory  and  tmequal  in  that  it  is 
based  on  a  false  classification.  Does  the  act  benefit  a  class  of 
people  who  do  not  need  the  aid  of  the  police  power  and  whose 
private  benefit  is  not  a  public  benefit?  Does  the  act  impose 
burdens  on  some  that  are  so  far  in  excess  of  the  benefits  to 


^  For  different  methods  of  sectirmg  different  degrees  of  conclusiveness, 
consult  the  minimum  wage  laws  of  various  states,  the  industrial  com- 
mission laws  already  referred  to  and  the  laws  creating  state  public  utility 
commissions,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.    See  also  "Penalties  and  Prosecutions,"  p.  4B9. 
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others  that  they  are  tanreasonable?  ^  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  of  classification  asked  by  the  courts,  and,  evidently, 
they  require  accurate  investigation  and  well-established  facts 
in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  false  classification.  Speaking 
of  the  need  of  administrative  investigations  that  shall  approach 
the  standard  of  conclusiveness  in  establishing  the  facts  for 
classification.  Professor  Ernst  Freund  has  recently  said:  * 

The  equal  protection  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  will,  of 
course,  be  thought  of  at  once  as  a  possible  weapon  of  defense  against 
unwarranted  class  legislation.  However,  a  study  of  the  operation 
of  this  clause  in  the  past  must  produce  considerable  skepticism  as 
to  its  availability  in  the  future.  There  are  some  states  in  which  it 
plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  judicial  overthrow  of  statutes,  and 
Illinois  is  conspicuous  in  this  respect.  In  that  state,  however,  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  non-discrimination  has  been  so  capricious 
that  the  impossibility  of  foretelling  what  kind  of  classification  for 
purposes  of  welfare  legislation  will  stand  the  test  of  judicial  scrutiny 
has  become  a  notorious  grievance.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  having  applied  the  rule  in  one  case 
(that  of  the  antitrust  act  of  Illinois,  Connolly  v.  Union  Sewer  Pipe 
Co.,  184  U.  S.  540,  46  L.  ed.  679,  22  Sup.  Ct.  431)  with  surprising 
strictness,  has  since  practically  taken  the  position  that  a  legislative 
classification  will  be  sustained  if  there  is  any  reasonable  possibility 
of  its  justification,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  no  measure  has  been 
declared  invalid  by  reason  of  undue  partiality  or  discrimination.  No 
jurisdiction  has  developed  any  constructive  theory  of  classification 
which  might  serve  for  guidance  or  protection. 

The  reason  for  this  failure  is  tolerably  clear.  The  legitimacy  or 
illegitimacy  of  classification  can  be  established  only  on  the  basis  of 
social  or  economic  data  of  great  complexity.  It  presents  a  question 
of  fact  for  the  examination  of  which  ^e  courts  are  not  equipped.  It 
is  always  a  condition  as  well  as  a  theory  which  underlies  public  welfare 
legislation;  and  while  the  courts  can  deal  adequately  with  the  theory, 
the  condition  must  elude  them  unless  it  is  notorious,  and  at  ^nesent 
the  causes  of  social  or  economic  grievances  are  rarely  notorious. 

^  In  upholding  the  law  prohibiting  night  work  for  women,  the  New 
York  court  said:  "The  only  chance  for  debate  would  be  whether  the 
prohibition  is  so  wide  and  so  universal  that  it  can  be  said  it  is  so  out  of 
proportion  to  the  benefits  sought  that  it  is  burdensome  and  unreasonable 
to  a  degree  which  transcends  the  discretion  of  the  legislature."  People 
r.  Charles  Schweinler  Press,  214  N.  Y.  395, 108  N.  E.  639  (1915). 

•  "Problems  of  the  Police  Power,"  Case  and  Comment,  Vol.  XX,  191 3, 
p.  3Q3. 
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Conceivably  this  defect  of  judicial  action  might  be  overcome  by 
new  powers  or  facilities  for  independent  inquiry  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  courts;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  these  will  be  resorted  to  if 
experience  shows  that  the  same  f imction  can  be  better  performed  by 
other  organs.  And  the  remedy  appears  to  be  coming  from  another 
direction.  In  an  increasing  ntunber  of  cases  important  l^islation 
is  being  prepared  by  commissions  of  inquiry  composed  of  experts 
and  having  adequate  resources  for  investigation  at  their  conmiand. 
The  conclusions  of  such  a  commission  will  carry  weight  which  un- 
fortunately has  long  ceased  to  attach  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  enact- 
ment of  a  statute.  The  courts  may  of  course  still  reject  an  act  thus 
recommended;  but  the  case  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law  of 
New  York  shows  not  merely  with  what  unfeigned  respect  the  work 
of  such  a  commission  will  be  commented  on  by  a  court,  but  also  that 
public  opinion  will  not  be  inclined  to  treat  a  decision  adverse  to  its 
conclusions  as  final.  A  proper  development  of  scientific  methods  erf 
legislation  will  reduce  the  conflict  between  legislation  and  adjudica- 
tion to  a  minimum. 

A  similar  result  may  be  expected  from  the  growing  legislative  prac- 
tice of  delegating  in  appropriate  cases  powers  of  quasi-legislative  or 
quasi-judicial  determination  to  administrative  commissions.  It  is 
now  generally  conceded  that  no  other  form  of  railroad  control  is 
adequate  or  satisfactory,  and  the  superseding  of  the  Massachusetts 
advisory  railroad  commission — ^for  many  years  the  model  of  its  type 
— ^by  the  mandatory  commission  act  of  the  present  year,  marks  the 
final  victory  of  this  phase  of  railroad  legislation.  Again,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  board  in  New  York,  likewise  in  the  present 
year,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  a  notable  com- 
mission, marks  the  adhesion  of  the  leading  state  of  the  union  to  a 
similar  method  of  labor  legislation,  first  introduced  in  Wisconsin. 
And  it  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  minimimi  wage  laws  enacted  dtuing 
the  year  only  one  ddes  not  pursue  the  commission  plan. 

In  proper  hands  and  under  proper  safeguards  the  system  of  leaving 
to  an  administrative  commission  the  development  of  principles  laid 
down  by  the  legislature  in  broad  terms  carries  with  it  guaranties  of 
reasonableness  and  impartiality  which  a  political  body  can  never 
afford.  The  system  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  when  once  an 
agreement  lias  been  reached  regarding  the  principle  of  a  measure, 
the  development  of  that  principle  into  detailed  rules  is  a  process 
determined  by  the  logic  of  ascertained  facts.  It  thus  represents  a 
separation  of  that  which  is  matter  of  choice,  or  expediency,  viz.,  the 
adoption  of  a  policy,  from  that  which  is  matter  of  argument  and 
judgment;  namely,  the  application  of  the  policy  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances.   Viewed  in  this  light  the  delegation  constitutes  not  a 
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violation,  but  a  more  perfect  development  of  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  powers,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  the 
system  is  attacked  as  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  the  legisla- 
tive power.*  In  any  event  some  such  method  of  dealing  with 
complex  social  and  economic  problems  seems  an  almost  indispensable 
corrective  of  the  possible  abuse  of  a  police  power  extending  to  every 
interest  that  can  be  reached  or  affected  by  governmental  action. 

{2)  Representation  oj  Interests 

From  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  place 
in  the  American  scheme  of  constitutional  government  is  that 
occupied  by  investigation.  But  the  investigations  required 
are  not  merely  those  of  experts,  as  seems  often  to  be  asstuned 
when  the  term  **  scientific  "  legislation  is  used.  The  investiga- 
tions of  experts,  such  as  physicians,  engineers,  economists, 
statisticians,  and  lawyers,  are  likely  to  end  in  conclusions 
that  may  be  ideally  perfect  from  a  technical  point  of  view, 
but  not  reasonable  from  the  constitutional  point  of  view. 
They  do  not  include  all  of  the  facts.  The  latter  can  be  ascer- 
tained only  through  adding  the  experience  and  testimony  of 
employers  and  employees — those  who  are  daily  in  contact 
with  the  facts,  and  whose  common  knowledge  corrects  the 
narrow  knowledge  of  specialists.  The  public  hearings  re- 
quired by  due  process  of  law  are  the  legal  and  constituted 
devices  contrived  to  make  sure  that  all  sides  will  be  heard. 
But  these  public  hearings  are  formal,  disputatious,  indis- 
criminate, and  indecisive.  They  do  not  offer  the  common 
man  an  equal  opporttmity  with  the  lawyer  or  expert  to  get 
his  common  experience  written  into  the  conclusions.  The 
commission  is  not  boimd  in  any  direct  way  by  what  was 
offered  at  the  public  hearing.  The  latter  becomes  a  formality 
and  a  mere  technical  compliance  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement of  **due  process."  The  officials  withdraw  and 
formulate  their  own  rules  as  they  please. 

This  is  the  essence  of  bureaucracy.    It  is  often  charged 

*  The  laws  which  were  invalidated  by  the  decisions  cited  in  "  One  Day 
of  Rest  in  Seven,"  p.  281,  and  "Lighting,  Heating,  and  Ventilation,"  p. 
363,  were  not  of  this  class.  They  made  no  provision  for  investigation  and 
ascertaining  of  facts,  but  merely  stated  that  certain  action  might  be  taken 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor  "in  his  discretion"  or  if  *'it  appears"  to 
hmi  that  certain  results  could  be  obtained. 
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that  the  efficient  methods  of  administration  employed  in  lead- 
ing European  cotmtries  are  not  adapted  to  American  de- 
mocracy because  they  are  "bureaucratic."  But  American 
officials,  as  a  rule,  are  more  truly  bureaucratic  than  those  of 
Europe.  It  is  not  rotation  in  office  that  ciu'es  bureaucracy. 
The  most  democratic  of  Americans  become  bureaucrats  as 
soon  as  installed  in  office.  Bureaucracy  is  just  the  ordinary 
htunan  instinct  for  exclusive  possession  of  power.  Its  es- 
sence consists  in  imposing  its  will  upon  others  without  reaUy 
consulting  them.  Whether  the  office-holder  is  an  expert,  a 
democrat,  or  a  politician,  makes  little  di£Eerence.  It  seems 
easier  to  reach  a  decision  in  one's  mind  and  then  to  force 
others  to  obey  than  to  submit  to  the  criticism  or  to  profit  by 
the  advice  of  those  who  are  not  officials. 

The  situation  is  different  in  a  legislature  where  each  mem- 
ber is  compelled  to  listen  to  his  opponents  as  well  as  his 
partisans,  and  to  modify  his  individual  opinion  in  order  to 
get  a  majority  opinion.  A  similar  arrangement  is  called  for 
in  the  administration  of  labor  law.  Here  the  conflict  of  in- 
terest is  often  more  intense  than  it  is  in  a  legislature,  rising 
at  times  to  the  pitch  of  incipient  civil  war.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that,  in  many  states  and  countries,  the 
officials  who  administer  labor  law  are  required  to  submit  their 
investigations  and  proposals,  before  action,  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  employers  and  employees.  These  representatives 
owe  allegiance,  not  to  the  government  officials,  but  to  the 
interests  which  select  them.  Wherever  these  interests  are 
organized  into  employers'  associations  and  trade  unions, 
there  the  representatives  may  be  elected  or  designated  and 
recalled  in  some  way  by  the  organizations.  In  some  cases 
these  representatives  have  an  actual  veto  on  the  proposals 
of  the  officials;  in  others  they  are  more  or  less  advisory,  but 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  official  deliberations.  In 
France,  Belgitmi,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria  a  large  part 
of  the  labor  law  is  administered  in  this  way.  There  may  be 
a  national  superior  cotmcil  of  labor,  as  in  Belgium,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Norway,  and  other  cotmtries>  nominated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  employers,  unions,  and  the 
general  public.  Then  there  are  inferior  councils  in  districts 
or  cities.    These  councils  take  part  in  drafting  l^iislation, 
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formulating  decrees  and  administrative  rules,  conducting  in- 
vestigations, and  supervising  the  collection  of  statistics  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  labor.  The  administration  of  public 
emplojnnent  offices  is  more  and  more  conducted  by  joint  com- 
mittees of  employers  and  employees,  going  so  far  in  Denmark 
as  to  include  the  joint  selection  of  subordinate  officials.  The 
Industrial  Cotmdl  of  Great  Britain  is  a  large  representative 
body  of  employers  and  trade  unionists  selected  to  assist  the 
ministry  of  labor  in  matters  of  mediation  and  conciliation.  The 
industrial  courts  of  France,  Germany,  and  other  cotmtries, 
composed  of  employers  and  employees,  take  the  place  of  or- 
dinary minor  courts  of  law  in  disputes,  whether  individual  or 
collective,  growing  out  of  wage  bargains.  In  Germany  and 
Austria  the  administration  of  social  insurance  is  entrusted  in 
various  ways  to  organizations  of  employers  and  employees. 
A  complete  list  of  these  arrangements,  adopted  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  would  show  that  every  branch  of  labor 
legislation  is  coming  to  be  administered  on  the  principle  of 
representation  of  interests. 

In  American  states  the  substitution  of  administrative  rules 
for  legislative  details  makes  it  possible  to  adopt  similar  repre- 
sentation of  interests.  If  the  legislature  lays  down  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  every  place  of  employment  shall  be  made 
"safe"  it  nattu-ally  follows  that  those  who  can  best  pass  upon 
the  safety  devices  and  processes,  as  to  whether  they  are  prac- 
tical,  in  addition  to  being  scientific,  are  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees who  must  install  and  use  them.  In  the  four  or  five 
states  which  have  adopted  the  principle  of  administrative 
investigations  these  joint  committees  actually  draw  up  the 
rules  for  safety  and  health,  assisted  by  the  staff  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  various  classes  of  experts  who  may  be  called  in. 
In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  there  is  a  general  committee  named 
by  the  Merchants'  and  Mantifacturers'  Association  and  the 
state  Federation  of  Labor.  Under  this  general  committee  are 
subcommittees  on  boiler  niles,  elevator  rules,  shop  lighting, 
ventilation,  wood  working,  and  other  specialties.  These  com- 
mittees visit  the  factories,  try  out  all  devices  by  extensive 
tests,  and,  when  they  have  finally  agreed  upon  a  recommenda- 
tion, it  is  adopted  by  the  commission  and  issued  as  an  order 
without  change. 

31 
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Thus  there  are  two  kinds  of  publicity,  the  public  hearing 
usually  required  by  the  fonnalities  of  due  process  of  law,  and 
the  representative  publicity  participated  in  by  the  chosen  agents 
of  the  interests.  The  latter  is  the  more  elective,  because  it 
is  carried  on  with  experiments  and  tests,  over  a  period  of  time, 
by  those  whose  personal  interests  and  knowledge  are  keen.  It 
is  a  process  of  cooperative  investigation.  And  when  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  kind  is  completed  it  ftilfils  all  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  of  "reasonableness.**  It  includes  all  of 
the  facts,  because  it  is  conducted  by  those  whose  interests  are 
opposite  on  some  points  and  common  in  others.  It  gives  *  *  due 
weight"  to  the  interests  of  employer  and  employee,  and  thus 
conforms  to  the  *  *  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  * '  Furthermore, 
a  rule  thus  agreed  upon  has  the  backing  of  the  representative 
employers  of  the  state,  and  their  approval  carries  such  weight 
in  court  that  other  employers,  who  would  ordinarily  violate  the 
laws  enacted  by  a  legislature,  do  not  violate  the  administra- 
tive rules  approved  in  joint  conference. 

What  is  true  of  safety  is  also  true  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  all  branches  of  labor  legislation  where  administrative  rules 
can  be  substituted  for  legislative  statutes.  As  we  have  seen, 
this  is  possible  in  minimum  wage  laws,  hours  of  labor,  excluded 
employments,  public  and  private  emplojmient  offices,  and 
workmen's  compensation.  In  some  of  these  branches  the  op- 
position of  interests  is  less  reconcilable  than  it  is  in  others,  and 
there  the  commission  itself  must  exercise  greater  authority. 
For  the  representative  committees  are,  after  all,  only  advisory. 
They  have  no  legal  power,  no  veto,  on  the  commission.  The 
rules  and  orders  that  carry  penalties  are  the  commission's 
rules  and  orders,  and  not  those  of  the  representatives.  But, 
while  the  committees  are  advisory,  the  legislature  may  make 
it  mandatory  upon  the  commission  to  constilt  them.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  biu-eaucratic  impulses  of  officials  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  consultation  where  it  is  optional,  this  man- 
datory provision  is  necessary.  The  industrial  commission  law 
of  New  York,  enacted  in  19 15,  has  taken  this  further  step  in 
the  recognition  of  representatives.  It  requires  the  commission 
to  submit  its  proposals  and  investigations  to  an  ''industrial 
coimcir*  of  representative  employers  and  employees,  for  their 
advice.    Minimiun  wage  laws  are  similar  and  require  investi- 
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gation  by  wage  boards  composed  of  emplo3^ers  and  employees 
of  the  district. 

The  economic  principle  underlying  this  representation  of  in- 
terests is  the  well-known  fact  that  competition  tends  to  drag 
down  all  employers  to  the  level  of  the  worst.  But  labor  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  bring  the  worst  employers  up  to  the  level 
of  the  best.  Yet  it  caimot  be  expected  that  legislation  will 
ever  be  able  fully  to  accomplish  this.  Individuals  here,  as 
elsewhere,  will  alwa3rs  be  ahead  of  what  the  state  can  do. 
With  each  rise  in  the  level  of  standards  required  by  the  legis- 
lature, individual  employers  will  be  free  to  rise  still  higher. 
Here  is  exactly  where  the  field  of  administration  lies.  An 
industrial  commission,  with  representation  of  interests,  can 
do  what  the  legislattu^  cannot  do.  If  it  is  given  leeway  in 
drafting  rules  and  regulations,  it  can  call  upon  the  more  ad- 
vanced employers  and  the  representatives  of  labor  to  assist 
in  setting  higher  standards,  and  it  can  then  enforce  these 
standards  on  the  more  backward  ones.  It  can  bring  out  the 
divisions  that  already  exist  among  employers,  and,  instead  of 
permitting  the  worst  to  set  the  standards  for  the  best,  it  can 
assist  the  best  in  setting  standards  for  the  worst.  The  legis- 
lative method  treats  all  employers  alike  as  criminals,  and 
forces  all  to  combine  and  to  support  the  same  lobbyists,  in 
order  to  resist  what  they  consider  destructive  laws.  The  ad- 
ministrative method  permits  the  leading  representatives  of 
employers  to  consult  with  the  representatives  of  labor  and 
with  the  commissioners  who  represent  the  state,  regarding  all 
of  the  details  necessary  to  carry  the  law  into  effect  and  to  ad- 
just it  to  all  conditions.  The  method  is  practically  that  of  the 
volimtary  joint  conference  of  collective  bargaining  in  which 
a  trade  agreement  between  an  employers*  association  and  a 
union  is  drawn  up.  Neither  the  imion,  the  employer,  nor  the 
politician  dominates.  The  decisions  are  not  hastily  adopted 
by  a  majority  vote,  but  are  given  sufficient  consideration,  ac- 
companied by  thorough  investigation  and  complete  publicity. 
The  process  is  educational  and  cooperative,  rather  than  argu- 
mentative and  coercive.  It  is  not  the  struggle  of  two  lobbies 
to  win  over  a  committee  or  a  legislature,  but  it  is  a  substitute 
for  the  lobbies,  sitting  in  continuous  conference,  \mder  state 
supervision,  working  out  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
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give  effect  to  the  legislature's  standards  of  indtistrial  wel- 
fare. 

This  representation  of  organized  interests  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  law  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  bridge  the  gaps  caused  by 
our  constitutional  separation  of  the  branches  of  government. 
In  other  parliamentary  countries  the  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments, such  as  cabinet  officers  and  ministers  of  labor,  are 
also  members  of  the  legislature.  Any  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  the  opposition  parties  in  the  legislature,  can  call  them 
to  account,  on  the  floor  of  the  house  and  before  the  audience 
of  the  people,  for  their  methods  of  administration.  A  hostile 
vote  can  dismiss  them  from  office.  Thus  their  acts  are 
scrutinized  and  their  responsibility  is  enforced. 

But  in  the  American  system  the  "minister  of  labor"  is  the 
"commissioner  of  labor,"  the  "state  factory  inspector,"  or  the 
"Secretary  of  Labor."  In  theory  he  is  responsible,  but  in 
practice  the  machinery  is  lacking  to  enforce  responsibility. 
Those  who  are  most  concerned  in  holding  him  responsible  are 
not  "the  public"  at  large,  but  the  employers  and  emplo3^ees 
who  must  obey  the  laws  which  he  enforces.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  no  voice,  no  representation,  that  is  theirs  as  a  matter 
of  right  and  law.  They  can  only  exert  themselves  through  the 
devious  wajrs  of  "politics"  and  lobbyists. 

For  this  reason,  in  American  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, it  has  been  necessary  to  create  "commissions,"  where 
in  foreign  countries  the  same  duties  would  be  entrusted  to 
political  departments.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  public  utility  commissions  of  the  states,  are  fourth 
branches  of  government,  separated  from  the  other  branches 
and  performing  duties  which  in  other  coimtries  are  under  a 
cabinet  officer,  such  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  or  the 
minister  of  commerce  and  industry,  who  has  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment. A  leading  object,  in  all  of  these  American  cases,  is  to 
take  the  question  "  out  of  politics  " — ^that  is,  out  of  the  partisan 
contests  that  go  on  in  the  legislature.  This  would  probably 
not  be  necessary  if  the  chief  executive  oflScer  having  them  in 
charge  were  a  member  of  the  legislature,  as  in  parliamentary 
countries,  liable  to  be  dismissed  if  he  and  his  colleagues  fail 
to  get  a  majority  vote  in  the  legislature. 
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The  situation  is  even  more  serious  in  dealing  with  labor 
legislation.  Here,  the  conflict  of  classes  is  more  menacing 
to  peace  than  it  is  in  matters  of  railroads,  trusts,  and  banks. 
The  labor  question,  of  course,  cannot  and  should  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  legislature.  It  is  always  a  question  of  politics — 
that  is,  of  public  policy — ^as  to  what  shall  be  the  standards 
and  what  laws  shall  be  enacted.  But  the  industrial  commission 
takes  out  of  the  legislature  the  intricate  details  of  investigation, 
after  the  standards  have  been  enacted  into  law.  And,  most 
important  of  all,  it  permits  the  creation  of  an  inferior  industrial 
legislature,  composed  of  the  real  representatives  and  leaders 
of  both  interests,  continually  in  session  tmder  state  supervision, 
and  working  upon  those  details  of  administration  which,  after 
aU,  are  the  actual  substance  of  such  legislation  as  is  enforced. 

Of  coiu'se,  various  problems  arise  in  the  constitution  of 
these  representative  councils.  One  is  the  representation  of 
unorganized  workers.  As  yet,  no  device  has  been  discovered 
by  which  they  can  be  directly  represented.  It  n^ty  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  they  are  partly  represented  by  employers  who 
need  them  to  offset  the  imions,  partly  by  the  tmions,  many  of 
whose  demands  wotdd  benefit  both  organized  and  unorganized 
labor,  and  partly  by  the  commission  which  represents  the 
public. 

Another  problem  is  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  the 
representatives.  If  they  are  compensated  by  the  state  their 
allegiance  to  their  organizations  is  weakened.  One  of  the  dis- 
asters of  trade  unionism  is  the  ambition  of  its  own  members 
for  political  jobs  and  salaries.  To  be  truly  representative,  the 
representative  must  depend  on  his  organization  for  his  com- 
pensation and  expenses.  It  follows,  in  the  case  of  unions, 
if  the  state  does  not  pay  salaries  or  expenses,  that  the  in- 
dividuals named  on  the  representative  cotmcils  are  usually 
the  salaried  officials  and  business  ^ents  of  the  union.  These 
are  their  representatives  already  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  employers,  and  it  is  but  a  short  step  from  dealing 
with  employers  in  private  bargains  to  dealing  with  them  on 
governmental  bodies.  In  all  cases  it  is  found  by  experience 
that  the  representatives  on  either  side  should  not  be  lawyers. 
The  object  is  not  to  win  a  case  in  court,  but  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment by  conference.    Neither  should  the  employers*  repre- 
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sentatives  come  from  the  financial  or  commercial  side  of  the 
business.  They  should  be  the  men  in  charge  of  production, 
who  have  grown  up  in  the  industry  and  know  the  labor  con- 
ditions. The  amount  of  time  required  is  not  so  great  as  to 
prevent  attendance.  The  investigations  are  made  by  a  staff 
continuously  employed  and  are  then  laid  before  the  representa- 
tives, and  their  familiarity  with  the  business  enables  them 
imxtiediately  to  pick  out  the  weak  spots.  These  are  referred 
back  for  further  investigation,  so  that  the  various  brief  meet- 
ings of  the  representative  council  are  enough  to  accomplish 
the  purpose.  Such  investigations  are  not  hastily  made,  as 
they  are  in  the  case  of  legislatures  in  session.  The  conferences 
are  not  required  to  act  within  a  limited  time,  and  if  they  can- 
not cover  the  whole  ground  they  cover  a  part  of  it  and  wait 
for  futiu*e  investigations  to  make  the  necessary  amendments. 
The  representatives  do  not  need  to  be  officials  with  govern- 
mental powers  to  enter  factories,  but  they  must  have  a  staff 
in  which  they  have  confidence.  This  is  the  problem  of  civil 
service. 

(j)  Civil  Service 

We  have  ah^eady  seen  how  the  administration  of  labor  laws 
has  required  the  building  up  of  a  special  police.  This  was 
an  advance  over  the  enforcement  of  law  by  general  officers, 
but  it  brought  many  difficulties.  It  created  salaried  positions, 
which  political  parties  seized  upon  for  political  purposes,  and 
a  mere  ostensible  enforcement  of  the  law.  Even  more  serious 
than  party  politics  was  the  struggle  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  get  control  of  these  offices.  The  trade  unions 
claimed  the  right  of  appointment,  because  largely  through 
their  efforts  the  positions  had  been  created,  and  because  they 
considered  that  the  laws  would  not  be  enforced  except  by 
friendly  inspectors.  The  result  has  been  that,  in  many 
states,  the  unions  themselves  have  been  split  by  internal 
politics  over  the  personal  candidacies  of  their  members  for 
the  positions.  The  unions  also  have  been  compelled  to  make 
alliances  or  compromises  with  the  political  parties,  and  thus 
has  resulted  the  "labor  politician" — selected,  not  to  enforce 
the  law  effectively,  but  to  get  the  **  labor  vote."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  employers  also  make  their  political  alliances,  and 
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then  the  selection  of  factory  inspectors  is  often  designedly  made 
to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  Thtis  both  political 
and  industrial  partisanship  have  joined,  either  to  defeat  alto- 
gether the  factory  laws  through  hostile  inspectors,  or  to  make 
them  ineffective  through  political  trade  union  inspectors. 

The  next  step  is  the  effort,  made  in  a  few  states  and  by  the 
federal  government,  to  adopt  civil  service  examinations,  ten- 
ure of  oflSce  on  good  behavior,  and  promotion  in  the  service, 
as  a  substitute  for  political  appointments.  These  civil  ser- 
vice laws,  beginning  in  the  decade  of  the  'eighties,  were  de- 
signed primarily  to  prevent  the  use  of  public  offices  as  a  part 
of  the  political  "machine."  Indirectly  they  have  secured 
greater  efficiency,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  prevent 
officials  from  being  changed  at  each  change  in  the  elections. 
But  it  has  required  several  years  for  the  more  experienced  civil 
service  commissions  to  reach  the  point  where  they  could  learn 
to  conduct  examinations  directly  for  efficiency  and  for  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  the  particular  position. 
This  point  has  not  even  yet  been  reached  in  the  case  of  ap- 
plicants who  may  be  called  upon  to  enforce  the  labor  laws. 
Here  industrial  antagonism  must  been  recognized,  just  as  politi- 
cal antagonism  has  been  recognized  and  provided  against. 
Factory  inspectors,  who  do  not  have  the  confidence  of  both 
employers  and  employees,  either  as  to  their  practical  knowl- 
edge or  their  impartiality,  are  as  inefficient  for  their  positions 
as  those  who  are  avowed  politicians.  And  this  distrust  of  civil 
service  appointees  by  both  mantifacturers  and  workmen  is  so 
general  and  deep  that  it  is  ahnost  as  difficult  to  get  their  ap- 
proval of  "civil  service  reform"  as  it  is  to  get  the  approval  of 
the  politicians.  Just  as  civil  service  reform  is  designed  to 
secure  officials  who  are  non-partisan  as  respects  political  an- 
tagonism, so  it  should  secure  factory  inspectors  who  are  im- 
partial as  respects  industrial  antagonism.  It  is  in  the  legis- 
lattires  and  Congress  that  organized  labor  and  organized 
capital  should  fight  out  their  legal  battles.  There  it  is  proper 
that  each  side  should  have  its  lobbies  and  its  recognized  lead- 
ers, and  should  carry  its  fight  "to  a  finish."  It  is  there  that 
public  policy  is  determined  and  that  opinions,  partisanship, 
and  prejudice  have  full  play  in  working  out  that  legislative 
discretion  which  constitutes  public  policy.     But  when  the 
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law  is  once  enacted  the  battle  should  cease,  and  the  officials 
selected  to  enforce  the  law  should  enforce  it  efficiently,  exactly 
as  it  stands,  in  harmony  with  its  policy,  and  yet  impartially 
as  between  the  two  interests.  This  is  the  present  problem  of 
"civil  service  reform"  as  respects  labor  legislation.  Labor 
law  cannot  be  enforced  if  either  employers  or  trade  unionists 
distrust  the  officials,  on  account  of  either  their  incompetency, 
their  politics,  or  their  partiality.  Even  in  states  having  civil 
service  commissions  this  distrust  continues  to  exist.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  ^bureaucratic  exclusiveness  of  the  com- 
missions themselves.  An  essential  thing  in  their  method  of 
administration  is  that  they  should  admit  the  recognized  lead- 
ers of  employers  and  unions  to  a  share  in  conducting  the 
examinations.  This  is  partly  provided  for  in  the  industrial 
commission  law  of  New  York,  which  makes  the  representative 
council  of  employers  and  employees  the  assistants  to  the  civil 
service  commission  for  the  examination  of  applicants.  It  is 
provided  for  in  the  free  employment  offices  of  Wisconsin  and 
of  Denmark,  where  the  employment  officials  are  selected  by 
the  joint  conmiittees  of  employers  and  employees. 

It  has  been  implied  above  that  the  inspectors  under  an  in- 
dustrial commission  become  investigators  as  well  as  police. 
They  cooperate  with  the  employers  and  workmen  in  drafting 
the  rules.  Their  work  consists  more  of  instructing  employers 
and  workmen  in  the  devices  and  processes  of  safety,  sanita- 
tion, and  welfare  than  in  mere  prosecutions.  But  they  can 
occupy  this  enviable  position  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
skilful,  efficient,  and  impartial.  ** Politics"  is  fatal.  As  soon 
as  organized  employers  and  employees  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  cooperate  in  the  administration  they  tend  to  exclude 
the  politician,  because  he  drives  capital  and  labor  apart  in- 
stead of  bringing  them  together. 

(4)  Bill  Drafting 

The  history  of  labor  legislation  is  the  history  of  an  art 
as  highly  technical  and  expert  as  that  of  engineering  science 
or  that  of  an  inventor  in  electricity  or  chemistry.  Like  other 
arts,  it  is  a  history  of  trial,  experiment,  failure,  until  some- 
thing workable  is  produced.    In  early  days  an  inventor  ntiight 
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be  merely  an  ingenious  mechanic.  Now  he  is  frequently  a 
scientist,  with  a  staff  of  assistants,  supported  and  fiboanced  by 
large  expenditures  of  money.  Great  private  corporations 
keep  ahead  of  competition  by  means  of  their  laboratories, 
scientists,  investigators,  inventors.  When  the  government, 
takes  up  invention,  as  it  has  done  in  agriculture,  it  supports 
costly  experiment  stations  and  sets  scientists  and  inventors 
to  work. 

Yet  in  the  equally  technical  field  of  legislation  the  drafting 
of  bills  remains  largely  in  the  stage  of  the  mechanic.  There 
are  two  very  distinct  divisions  in  the  process  of  legislation. 
One  is  the  cUscussion  of  policy,  the  other  the  framing  of  bills 
that  give  effect  to  policy.  The  former  is  the  division  belong- 
ing to  the  legislature,  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  people. 
The  latter  is  the  technical  work  of  experts.  In  a  private  cor- 
poration the  line  of  demarcation  corresponds  to  that  between 
the  board  of  directors  and  the  engineers,  architects,  or  lawyers. 
In  lawmaking  it  corresponds  to  that  between  the  legislature 
and  an  administrative  commission.  The  latter  is  conducting 
experiments  in  a  great  laboratory.  The  enforcement  of  law 
is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  experiments  and  tests  upon  the  actual 
workings  of  the  law.  The  commission's  investigations  reveal 
the  gaps  and  defects.  When  the  legislature  meets,  these  tests 
and  investigations  furnish  the  technical  information  for 
amendments.  The  commission,  indeed,  when  it  drafts  its 
own  rules  and  orders,  is  doing  the  same  kind  of  technical  work 
as  when  it  assists  the  legislattu-e  in  drafting  its  bills. 

But  administrative  commissions  are  like  the  courts  in  that 
they  follow  precedents,  and  are  conservative  in  that  they  do 
not  willingly  take  up  new  things.  Their  administrative  prob- 
lems are  sufficiently  great,  so  that  they  will  not  of  their  own 
volition  initiate  and  push  new  lines  of  public  policy.  Their 
work  is  the  perfection  and  elaboration  of  policies  already 
adopted. 

The  business  of  pioneering  new  lines  of  labor  policy  belongs 
to  the  legislature  and  to  private  associations,  or  to  a  legislative 
reference  bureau  or  a  political  department  of  labor.  But 
when  there  is  sufficient  public  opinion,  and  a  legislative  de- 
mand for  these  new  lines  of  legislation,  then  administrative 
investigation  is  superior  to  any  that  has  been  devised  for 
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ascertaining  the  facts  and  preparing  machinery  for  adminis- 
tration. It  follows  that  private  societies,  such  as  labor  unions, 
associations  for  labor  legislation,  child  labor  committees,  and 
consumers'  leagues,  are  needed  not  only  to  watch  the  existing 
administrative  machinery,  but  to  pioneer  on  new  lines  of  legis- 
lation. The  functions  of  such  private  associations  are  even 
greater  than  they  have  been  before.  They  criticize  where 
needed  and  assist  where  practicable. 

(j)  Penalties  and  Prosecutions 

Behind  all  laws  and  administrative  rules  having  the  force 
of  law  lies  the  penalty  for  violation.  No  matter  how  efBcient 
the  administration  or  how  actively  employers  and  employees 
may  assist,  the  administration  would  remain  but  a  voluntary 
cooperative  society  if  not  supported  by  penalties  imposed  on 
those  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  assist. 

Yet  too  much  reliance  is  generally  placed  on  penalties  and 
punishment.  Officials  sometimes  point  to  their  record  of 
numerous  prosecutions  as  evidence  of  their  efficiency  in  office. 
Such  a  record  may  prove  exactly  the  opposite.  Penalties 
should  be  looked  upon  as  only  a  potential  power,  whose 
strongest  evidence  of  actual  power  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
least  necessity  of  resorting  to  them.  A  record  of  a  small 
number  of  prompt  and  impressive  convictions  may  mean 
more  for  the  enforcement  of  law  than  several  pages  of  statis- 
tics of  prosecutions.  At  the  other  extreme,  many  factory 
inspectors  who  in  American  states  furnish  little  or  no  evidence 
of  any  prosecutions  are  probably  not  enforcing  the  laws.^ 
No  subject  of  labor  legislation  is  more  tmcertain  and  unsatis- 
factory than  this  of  penalties  and  prosecutions. 

The  difficulty  in  securing  convictions  is  shown  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  New  York  in  1908.* 


<  The  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wagt'Eamers  in  the 
Untied  Stales,  Vol.  XIX,  1912  (6ist  Congress,  2d  Session,  Senate  I>oc.  Na 
645)1  PP-  23-88,  ^ves  results  of  the  most  extensive  effort  yet  made  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  of  prosecutions.  See  also  A  merican  Labor  Legislaium 
Review,  June,  1917,  "Labor  Law  Administration  in  New  York,"  pp.  484- 

504' 

'  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Barfiers  in  the  United 
States  (6ist  Congress,  2d  Session,  Senate  Doc.  No.  645)1  P*  44« 
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In  thirty-two  cases  of  illegal  employment  and  overtime  work 
of  women  and  children  tried  before  juries  in  a  period  of  three 
months  not  a  single  conviction  was  obtained,  although  it  was 
shown  in  one  instance  that  a  woman  worked  seventeen  hours 
in  one  day  and  in  another  that  a  child  was  only  seven  years 
old.  The  inspector's  report  for  1907  showed  that  in  one-half 
of  the  294  cases  where  conviction  was  secured  the  court  re- 
mitted the  fine,  and  in  most  of  the  other  cases  only  the  mini- 
mum fine  was  imposed,  averaging  about  $26  a  case.*  Other 
states  show  a  similar  leniency. 

In  American  labor  legislation,  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  careful  adjustment  of  penalties  to  oiBFenses.  The 
amount  of  penalty  seems  to  be  determined  very  largely  at 
random,  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  penalties  in  the  same 
state  and  in  different  states.  Too  frequently  the  idea  seems 
to  be  that  the  more  severe  the  penalty  the  greater  the  likeli- 
hood of  enforcing  compliance.  This  frequently  fails  of  its 
purpose,  because  courts  and  juries  often  permit  an  offender 
to  escape  entirely  rather  than  subject  him  to  a  penalty  out 
of  proportion,  as  they  see  it,  to  the  offense. 

Yet  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  penalties  for  a 
single  offense  and  penalties  for  a  continuing  offense.  Failure 
to  return  a  child  worker's  employment  permit  may  be  treated 
as  a  single  offense;  but  employment  of  the  child  beyond  work- 
ing hours  may  be  treated  as  a  continuing  offense,  repeated 
every  day  that  the  child  is  so  employed.  Here  is  a  cumula- 
tive injury  to  the  child  which  the  law  seeks  to  prevent,  and, 
very  properly,  a  cumulative  penalty  might  be  imposed,  mak- 
ing each  day  for  each  child  a  separate  and  distinct  offense. 
If  the  penalty,  for  example,  is  $10  to  $100  for  each  offense, 
even  the  minimum  penalty  would  accumulate  effectively. 
Otherwise,  if  treated  as  a  single  offense  for  each  child,  no  mat- 
ter how  long  continued,  the  penalty  might  bear  no  adequate 
proportion  to  the  profit  derived  from  the  child's  labor. 

This  method  of  cumulative  penalties  has  been  more  or  less 
adopted  in  the  industrial  commission  laws  of  several  states, 
thereby  making  each  day  during  which  an  employer  fails  to 
observe  or  comply  with  any  order  of  the  commission  or  any 

*  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage^Eamers  in  the  United 
States  (61  St  Congress,  2d  Session,  Senate  Doc.  No.  645),  p.  48, 
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section  of  the  statute  a  separate  violation.^  Cumulative  pen- 
alty provisions,  however,  are  construed  very  strictly  by  the 
courts,  and  the  language  of  the  statute  must  be  made  perfectly 
clear. 

Another  distinction  of  importance  is  that  between  a  crimi- 
nal action  and  a  civil  action.  Formerly,  when  employers  were 
mostly  small  employers  with  but  little  property,  the  criminal 
penalties  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  which  are  the  ordinary 
penalties  for  violation  of  police  regulations,  seemed  to  be  ap- 
propriate. But  these  criminal  penalties  are  practically  out 
of  date  when  it  comes  to  enforcing  the  law  against  corpora- 
tions. Moreover,  in  criminal  prosecutions  the  individual  em- 
ployer has  ntiany  technical  defenses  based  on  the  presumption 
of  innocence.  A  readier  and  simpler  method  is  the  "action 
of  debt,"  a  civil  action  employed  to  recover  taxes  or  penalties 
imder  the  guise  of  a  debt  owing  the  state.*  This  form  of 
action  is  now  generally  adopted  in  the  case  of  railroad  com- 
missions and  industrial  commissions,  along  with  the  cumula- 
tive penalty.  It  is  more  effective  against  corporations,  and 
it  recognizes  the  cold  fact  that  courts  and  juries  are  loath  to 
impose  criminal  penalties  on  employers  when  their  offense  is 
the  violation  of  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  labor. 

Prosecutions  are  generally  brought  in  justice  courts  or 
other  inferior  criminal  courts.  It  is  obvious  that  such  courts 
are  not  equipped  to  decide  technical  questions,  and  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  rules  of  evidence  on  the  admissibility  of 
testimony  make  it  practically  impossible  for  the  court  to  ob- 
tain the  expert  information  and  opinion  essential  to  intelligent 
decision  of  such  cases. 

There  are  two  classes  of  questions,  often  equally  technical. 
One  is  the  question  of  fact,  the  other  of  constitutionality  of 
a  statute  or  of  reasonableness  and  validity  of  an  administra- 
tive rule.  A  technical  question  of  fact  is,  for  example,  whether 
a  certain  room  is  sufficiently  ventilated  or  sufficiently  lighted. 
A  question  of  constitutionality  or  reasonableness  is  whether 


^  Wisconsin,  Laws  191 1,  Sees.  2394-^;  Ohio,  Laws  1913,  Sees.  871-44; 
Colorado,  Laws  191 5,  C.  180,  Sees.  44,  4^. 

« Stockwell  V.  U.  S.,  13  Wall.  531  (1871);  Chaffee  v.  U.  S.,  18  Wall.  516 
(1871);  Florida  Central  R.  Co.  v.  Reynolds,  183  U.  S.  471,  22  Sup.  Ct, 
176  (1902). 
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a  statute  or  admimstrative  rule  limiting  a  woman's  work  to 
a  certain  number  of  hours  is  valid.  Both  involve  questions 
of  fact,  but  the  two  questions  can  be  separated.  If  a  justice's 
court,  or  a  jury,  as  in  the  instance  above  referred  to,  refuses 
to  convict  an  employer  who  is  shown  to  have  allowed  a  woman 
to  work  seventeen  hours  in  face  of  a  law  restricting  her  work 
to  ten  hours,  it  is  really  deciding  not  only  the  fact  of  violation, 
but  also  the  reasonableness  of  the  law.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
states  which  have  industrial  commissions  with  power  to  issue 
rules  the  attempt  is  made  to  separate  the  two  questions. 
The  question  of  fact  is  determined  in  a  lower  court.  But  the 
question  of  reasonableness  or  validity  can  be  raised  only  in 
a  different  suit  in  a  higher  court.  The  employer  is  permitted 
first,  by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  to  test  the  reasonableness 
or  validity  of  the  rule  in  a  hearing  before  the  commission. 
Next  he  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher  court  on  questions  of 
law.  If  no  such  hearing  or  appeal  is  taken  within  a  specified 
time,  then  no  question  can  be  raised  in  the  inferior  court 
except  the  fact  of  compliance  or  non-compliance  with  the  rule 
or  order  of  the  commission.^ 

A  similar  facility  is  afforded  to  the  inferior  court,  in  passing 
upon  questions  of  fact,  by  the  provision  that  the  commission 
may  draw  up  specific  standards  fitted  to  each  occupation,  or 
even  to  a  single  shop,  where  the  legislative  standard  is  liable 
not  to  take  into  account  real  differences.  These  standards, 
if  previously  passed  upon  by  representative  committees  of 
employers  and  employees,  can  be  made  both  definite  and  prac- 
ticable, and  therefore  not  a  matter  of  such  controversy  or 
opinion  as  to  require  expert  testimony  in  the  lower  court. 

This  simplifies  the  work  of  the  factory  inspector  in  the 
field.  He  is  the  prosecuting  witness.  His  opinion  of  whether 
the  law  is  violated  or  not  is  set  up  against  the  opinion  of  the 
employer  or  his  representative.  All  doubts  are  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  defendant.  But  with  the  more  precise  standards 
set  by  a  commission  there  is  less  dependence  on  weight  of 
opinion.  If  a  statute  merely  sajrs  that  workshops  shall  be 
"sufficiently  lighted,"  the  factory  inspector  must  set  up  his 
opinion  against  the  employer's  opinion  as  to  whether  the  light 
in  his  shop  is  sufiicient.    The  jury  must  then  pass  upon  both 

*  See  Wisconsin,  Laws  191 1, 55ccs.  2394-57f  «394-59. 
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the  fact  of  violation  and  the  opinion  of  the  inspector.  But  if 
the  oonunission  upon  investigation  ascertains  that  one-quarter 
candle-power  for  every  square  foot  of  floor  space  is  sufficient 
for  that  class  of  shops,  then  the  inspector  needs  to  prove 
only  that  the  amount  of  light  was  less  than  this  standard. 

These  provisions  do  not  mean  that  less  competent  inspectors 
may  be  employed.  They  mean  that  much  more  time  may  be 
given  to  actual  inspection  and  less  to  prosecutions.  The  in- 
spector, in  the  ordinary  prosecutions,  wastes  an  incalculable 
amount  of  time  in  assembling  and  producing  in  court  the  evi- 
dence of  the  alleged  violation.  His  current  inspection  work 
must  be  neglected  in  order  that  he  may  attend  cotut,  await- 
ing the  trial  of  the  case,  or  attempting  to  convince  a  court  or 
jtuy  of  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of  his  observation  of  con- 
ditions out  of  which  the  alleged  violation  grew.  Where  he 
should  be  engs^ed  in  discovering  violations  and  suggesting 
means  of  compliance,  he  is  marshaling  evidence  and  trying 
to  convince  third  parties  of  deviations  from  ambiguous 
standards. 

An  interesting  method  of  enforcing  compliance,  which  is 
more  and  more  coming  into  prominence,  is  to  give  the  au- 
thorities power  to  stop  work  on  a  machine  or  in  an  establish- 
ment which  violates  the  law.  Thus  in  severed  states  inspectors 
may  place  upon  machinery  a  notice  forbidding  its  use  until 
specified  safety  measures  have  been  taken.  In  some  states 
mines  may  be  absolutely  closed,  and  in  19 15  l^slation  in 
Montana  and  in  Delaware  extended  the  same  principle  to 
certain  factories  and  workshops.  According  to  the  Delaware 
statute,  a  cannery  violating  the  law  may  upon  a  third  con- 
viction be  closed  by  the  court,  and  the  person  convicted  may 
be  prohibited  from  engaging  in  the  caxmery  business  until 
ftuther  court  order.  California,  also,  in  191 5  authorized  the 
closing  by  the  courts  of  labor  camps,  upon  their  failure  to 
comply  within  reasonable  time  with  the  sanitary  provisions 
laid  down  for  them. 

Various  devices  have  been  invented  in  the  drafting  of  labor 
laws  to  determine  whether  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  being 
complied  with.  The  possibility  of  detecting  all  violations  by 
official  inspection  are  obviously  limited.  An  army  of  in- 
spectors making  constant  visits  would  be  required.    The  pros- 
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ecution  may  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  its  burden  of  proof 
by  a  provision  that  certain  facts  shall  constitute  prima  facie 
evidence.  The  burden  is  always  on  the  prosecution  to  prove 
circumstances  which  constitute  a  violation  of  a  statutory  pro- 
vision. Thus  where  a  statute  forbids  the  employment  of 
children  under  sixteen  except  under  specified  conditions,  the 
prosecution  for  an  alleged  offense  must  prove  the  employ- 
ment of  the  child,  must  prove  that  the  child  was  under  six- 
teen, and  must  prove  that  the  circumstances  authorizing  the 
employment  of  a  child  of  that  age  were  not  present.  This 
ordinary  rule  respecting  the  burden  of  proof  may,  however, 
be  altered  by  the  legislature.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  the 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven  law  ^  has  been  considerably  lessened 
in  New  York  by  a  requirement  that  the  employer  shall  post 
**  a  schedule  containing  a  list  of  his  employees  who  are  required 
or  allowed  to  work  on  Stmday  and  designating  the  day  of 
rest  for  each,"  and  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  schedule  with  the 
industrial  commission.  This  provision  reduces  the  necessity 
of  inspection  to  the  single  question  whether  any  employee 
named  on  the  schedule  as  entitled  to  rest  on  any  day  is  at 
work  on  that  day.  That  in  itself  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
substantive  provision  that  "no  employee  shall  be  required 
or  allowed  to  work  on  the  day  of  rest  so  designated  for  him." 
Similar  provisions  are  employed  in  enforcing  laws  regulating 
hours  of  labor.*  The  New  York  law  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  requires  the  em- 
ployer of  such  children  to  keep  a  record  of  the  name,  birth- 
place, age,  and  residence  of  such  children  and  to  produce 
such  record  for  inspection  by  the  agents  of  the  industrial 
commission.  The  employer  is  also  required  to  keep  on  file 
and  to  furnish  on  demand  of  the  commission  the  child's  em- 
ployment certificate.  If  he  cannot  fxmiish  the  certificate  of 
employment,  the  employer  is  required  within  a  specified  time 
to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  child  is  over  six- 
teen, or  to  discontinue  his  employment.  Proof  of  the  com- 
mission's demand  for  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  child  and  of 
the  employer's  failure  to  produce  such  evidence  is  made  prima 
facie  evidence  in  a  prosecution  for  the  violation  of  a  provision 

1  See  "One  Day  of  Rest  in  Seven,"  p.  278. 
'  See  "Maximum  Hours,  Women,"  p.  241. 
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of  the  law  that  the  child  is  under  sixteen  and  unlawfully 
employed.* 

Of  the  devices  to  assist  the  officials  which  have  been  made 
use  of  in  this  country,  those  which  impose  upon  the  employer 
the  duty  to  keep  some  sort  of  current  record  of  conditions  or 
happenings  in  his  plant  are  the  most  important  aids  to  official 
inspection.  Records  of  accidents,  certified  daily  time  reports, 
registers,  and  account  books  are  frequently  required  by  labor 
laws. 

There  is,  however,  a  limitation  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
employer  can  be  compelled  to  collect  and  record  for  official 
use  the  evidence  of  his  own  violation  of  the  law.  Our  con- 
stitutions generally  protect  the  individual  against  a  require- 
ment that  he  testify  against  himself.  When  the  requirement 
of  records  becomes  practically  a  S3^tem  of  compelling  testi- 
mony against  himself,  the  employer  may  refuse  to  comply 
and  depend  upon  his  constitutional  guaranty. 

Licensing  a  business  practice  or  place  of  employment  affords 
another  means  of  increasing  the  possibilities  of  enforcement, 
especially  if  the  licensee  be  required  to  give  bond.  This  method 
is  employed  in  the  regulation  of  employment  offices  and  sweat- 
shops. License  requirements  are  ordinarily  supplemented  by 
a  prohibition  of  action  without  the  license.  Failure  to  pro- 
duce the  license  is  thereby  made  proof  of  violation.  The 
license  is  ttsually  issued  on  condition  that  the  standards  im- 
posed by  the  law  be  complied  with.*  Pear  of  loss  of  the  license 
and  of  simimary  recovery  on  the  bond  affords  strong  induce- 
ment for  compliance.  The  license,  however,  does  not  entirely 
obviate  the  necessity  for  inspection  or  other  means  of  obtain- 


*  New  York,  Consolidated  Laws,  1909,  C.  31,  Sec.  76. 

*  Examples  of  such  laws  applied  to  employment  offices  are  found  in 
California,  Code,  1906,  Sec.  3580;  Colorado,  Laws  1909,  C.  164;  Massa- 
chusetts, Revised  Laws  1902,  C.  102,  Sec.  23;  Minnesotei,  Laws  1905,  C, 
274.  Tenement  -  house  manufactures  must  be  licensed  in  Indiana, 
Annotated  Statutes  1901,  Sec.  7o87n;  Maryland,  Public  General  Laws 
191 1,  Art.  XXVII,  Sec.  240;  Massachusetts,  Laws  1909,  Sec.  106; 
Michigan,  Laws  1909,  No.  285,  Sec.  22;  New  Jersey,  Compiled  Statutes 
1910,  Sec.  46;  New  York,  Laws  1913,  C.  260;  Pennsylvania,  Bri^htly's 
Digest,  1893-1903,  p.  825,  Sec.  I.  A  similar  idea  is  expressed  m  the 
"sanitary  certificate''  required  for  bakeries  and  establishments  manu- 
facturing food  in  some  states,  for  example.  New  York,  Laws  191 3,  C.  463; 
Washington,  Codes  and  Statutes,  1910,  Sec.  5487. 
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ing  evidence  as  to  compliance  by  the  licensee  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  or  the  conditions  of  the  license. 

In  the  effort  to  secure  enforcement  of  laws  prohibiting  or 
regulating  sweatshops,  resort  has  been  had  to  the  device  of 
t^ging  the  products  of  sweatshops.^  In  some  cases  the  value 
of  the  tag  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  fact  that  it  aids  en- 
forcement of  provisions  regulating  the  sweatshop  indtistries 
as  to  the  discouragement  of  that  industry  by  branding  its 
products  and  discouraging  their  purchase  by  the  public. 

After  the  evidence  of  violation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
law  is  secured,  the  marshaling  and  presentation  of  that  evi- 
dence to  the  court  in  which  a  prosecution  is  conducted  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Ordinarily,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
district  attorney  or  the  attorney-general  to  conduct  prosecu- 
tions. The  department,  however,  which  administers  the  law 
violated  is  tmder  obligation  to  secure  the  evidence  of  vio- 
lation and  present  it  to  the  prosecuting  officer.  In  practice, 
other  duties  so  absorb  the  time  and  attention  of  the  attorney- 
general  and  the  district  attorney  that  they  give  little  considera- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  prosecutions  for  violation  of  police 
regulations.  The  rules  of  evidence,  especially  in  criminal 
prosecutions,  are  very  technical.  It  is  difficult  even  for  a 
lawyer  to  determine  what  is  relevant  testimony.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  factory  inspector,  without  legal  training  or 
sympathetic  legal  advice,  bases  a  prosecution  on  testimony 
which,  because  of  technical  rules,  will  not  be  admitted  by  the 
courts,  and  therefore  the  prosecution  falls.  This  need  of  sym- 
pathetic, constant  legal  assistance  to  administrative  officials  in 
securing  and  furnishing  the  evidence  of  violation  has  resulted, 
in  many  jurisdictions,  in  the  assignment  of  a  special  assistant 
,attomey-general,  district  attorney  or  city  counsel  to  attend  to 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  laws  enforced  by  a  particular 
administrative  department.  An  assistant  to  the  corporation 
counsel  in  New  York  City  devotes  his  entire  time  to  advising 
the  tenement  house  department  and  prosecuting  violations  of 
the  tenement  house  law.  In  New  York,  instead  of  having  a 
special  deputy  attorney-general  assigned  to  the  industrial  com- 
mission, the  legislature  provided  for  a  counsel  and  three  as- 
sistants whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  prosecu- 

*  New  York,  Laws  191 3,  C.  260. 
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tions  and  in  the  conduct  of  such  prosecutions  in  the  cotirts. 
By  arrangements  with  district  attorneys,  cotmsel  to  the  com- 
mission actually  conducts  the  prosecutions  in  the  criminal 
courts,  but  he  does  this  subject  to  the  control  of  the  district 
attorney. 

(6)  Cooperation  by  Pressure 

Penalties  and  prosecutions  are  coercive  methods  of  adminis- 
tration. But  the  workmen's  compensation  laws  adopted  in 
several  states  indicate  a  new  and  important  administrative 
principle.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  these  laws,  the  only  in- 
ducements offered  to  the  employer  to  prevent  accidents  to  his 
employees  were  the  liability  laws  and  the  factory  acts.  The 
employer  was  treated  as  a  criminal,  and  naturally  he  revolted 
and  obeyed  only  as  little  of  the  laws  as  he  might  be  exposed 
to  on  account  of  his  lack  of  political  influence  or  the  in- 
efficiency of  inspectors.  But  the  compensation  laws,  by 
requiring  him  to  pay  for  all  accidents,  instead  of  merely  those 
he  cannot  escape,  tend  to  bring  upon  him  a  universal  pecuniary 
pressure,  like  that  of  taxation,  which  induces  hun  to  prevent 
all  accidents  and  to  provide  for  early  recovery  of  the  victims. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  law  is  so  drafted  as  to  lay  the 
emphasis  on  prevention  and  medical  and  surgical  treatment. 

This  class  of  legislation  is  cooperative,  instead  of  coercvoe. 
The  employer  now  takes  as  much  interest  as  the  employee  in 
having  the  factory  inspectors  efficient  and  helpftil.  Further- 
more, he  establishes  his  own  "safety  department,"  which  is 
alwavs  watchful  and  far  more  efficient  than  the  small  ntimber 
of  state  inspectors  that  the  taxpayers  will  allow.  In  this  way 
"social  insurance"  in  its  many  forms  of  accident,  health, 
invalidity,  old  age,  and  imemployment  insiuance,  may  be  ex- 
pected, if  the  laws  are  properly  drafted  and  then  properly  ad- 
ministered, to  bring  about  the  cooperation  of  employer,  em- 
ployee, and  the  state,  where  the  older  methods  of  coercion 
were  ineffective  and  productive  of  antagonism. 

The  insurance  principle  also  provides  an  inducement  for 
employers  and  employees  to  give  sufficient  of  their  time  to 
the  administration  of  labor  law.  This  is  the  peculiar  need  and 
weakness  of  American  administration.  Private  citizens  leave 
administration  to  professional  politicians.     Employers  hire 
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attorneys  to  represent  them  in  legislation.  A  kind  of  con- 
stant pressure  is  heeded  that  will  induce  them  to  take  part 
themselves  in  public  administration  escactly  as  they  do  in  the 
administration  of  their  factories.  Financial  gain  or  loss  is 
this  universal  pressure,  not  depending  on  exhortation  or  pub- 
lic spirit.  Social  insurance,  properly  organized  and  admin- 
istered under  the  supervision  of  those  who  pay  the  bills,  con- 
verts the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  preservation  of 
health  from  sentiment  and  humanitarianism  into  business  and 
profits.  It  makes  it  worth  while  for  employers  to  give  time 
to  public  service. 

Thus  social  insurance  accomplishes  what,  in  France,  is 
called  solidarisnt,  as  a  correction  of  individualism.^  The 
health  and  welfare  of  every  wage-earner  is  ''affected  by  a 
public  interest"  when  the  industry  or  the  commtmity  is  re- 
quired to  make  good  the  loss.  Each  laborer  then  becomes  a 
"public  utility."  Individualism,  while  it  highly  rewards  the 
fortunate  individual,  carries  with  it  the  sole  responsibility  and 
liability  for  his  own  misfortunes.  The  solidarism  of  sodal 
insurance  enforces  the  joint  responsibility  of  employer,  em- 
ployee, and  the  community. 

But  social  insurance  is  an  administrative  rather  than  a 
judicial  problem.  It  takes  the  question  of  individual  liability 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  courts  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of 
executives.  It  avoids  litigation  over  past  misfortunes  and 
substitutes  "social  prevention"  of  future  misfortunes.  For 
this  reason,  the  administrative  officials  of  the  state  cannot 
successfully  deal  with  social  insurance  except  through  the  co- 
operation of  employers  and  employees,  and  the  latter  will  not 
effectually  cooperate  except  through  the  inducement  of 
financial  gain.  Hence  it  is  that  well-considered  schemes  of 
social  insurance  distribute  the  btirden  of  expense  between 
employer,  employee,  and  the  state.  This  is  plain  in  the  form 
of  health  insurance,  where  the  employee  contributes  a  share 
of  the  insurance  premiums.  It  may  also  be  brought  about  in 
non-contributory  schemes  of  accident  compensation,  where,  in 
place  of  denying  the  employee  any  compensation  at  all  in  case 
of  ** wilful  misconduct,"  his  compensation  is  reduced,  say, 

'  L^n   Bourgeois,   **  International  Organization  of  Social  Policies," 
American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  March,  1914,  p.  i86. 
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lo  or  15  per  cent.  This  minimizes  contests  in  court  over 
''wilful  misconduct,"  but  at  the  same  time  forces  the  work- 
man to  contribute  when  he  is  plainly  responsible. 

This  and  other  devices  illustrate  the  differences  between 
l^slation  with  its  court  procedure,  which  penalizes  the  in- 
dividual for  past  acts,  and  administration  based  on  insurance 
which  induces  him  to  avoid  future  acts.  The  matter  resolves 
itseU  into  a  series  of  adjustments  which  balance  the  motive 
of  pecuniary  gain  or  loss  against  the  carelessness,  greed,  or 
oppression  that  produces  misfortune  and  suffering.  These 
nice  adjustments  can  be  worked  out  only  through  the  ac- 
cumulated tests  and  trials  of  administrative  investigations, 
where  employers,  employees,  and  officials  join  together,  and 
not  through  partisan  conflicts  in  legislatures  or  l^gal  battled 
in  court. 

Thus  ''solidarism"  is  that  goal  of  labor  l^;islation  where 
it  can  be  truly  said  that  **an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of 
all."  On  the  financial  side  it  is  sudi  an  arrangement  that  all 
will  equitably  bear  the  burdens  that  fall  upon  each  individual. 
On  the  side  of  human  motives  it  is  a  dep^ure  from  litigation 
and  the  fear  of  occasional  criminal  penalties  to  the  adoption 
of  continuous  inducements  for  the  prevention  of  misfortune 
and  oppression.  On  the  side  of  administration  it  is  the  co- 
operative investigation  of  conditions  by  employers,  employees, 
and  the  state  through  representatives  and  officials  in  whose 
ability  and  integrity  all  have  confidence.  On  the  side  of  a 
broader  social  philosophy  it  is  the  recognition  both  of  class 
struggle  and  common  interest  as  permanent  facts,  and  then 
the  adjustment  of  laws  and  administration  so  as  to  equalize 
the  struggle  and  utilize  the  common  interest  for  a  public 
benefit. 
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atteiSpU  at  legisUtion  on  the  subject  of  "aney,    I-OWIS    M.    {ed,),      S>tUdl« 

convict  Ubor.  m  agricultural  economics  (Bul« 
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letin  o£  the  university  of  Texas, 
no.  298,  general  series  no.  33.) 
Austin,  Tex.,  University  of  Texas, 

1913.     132  p. 

Studies  of  fann  tenure  and  crop  mort- 
gage system  in  Texas,  cooperative  farm- 
ing, the  farm  labor  problem,  etc.,  by 
members  of  the  Texas  applied  eco- 
nomics club. 
Hourwichi  Isaac  A.  Immigration 
and  labor;  the  economic  aspects 
of  European  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  New  York,  Put- 
nam, 191 2.    xvii,  544  p. 

Presents  the  aigument  against  re- 
striction. 

Hurd,  John  C.  The  law  of  free- 
dom and  bondage  in  the  United 
States.     Boston,  Little,  Brown, 

1858.     2  V. 

Deals  exclusivdy  with  the  legal  aspect 
of  the  question. 

Iiiflram,  John  K.     A  history  of 

davery  and  serfdom.     London, 

Black,  1895.    xiv,  285  p. 

Deals  with,  slavery  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  serfdom  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  African  slave  trade  and  slavery 
in  Russia  and  the  cast. 

Jenks,  Jertmlah  W.,  and  Lauck« 
William  J.  The  immigration 
problem;  a  study  of  American 
unzmra-ation  conditions  and  needs. 
New  York,  Punk  and  Wagnalls, 

1913.  xrv,  551  p. 

Based  on  the  report  of  the  Immigra* 
tion  commission  of  19  n.  Advocates 
restriction. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  free  legal  aid 
bureau  of  tho  board  of  pubio 
woifare.     Annual  reports. 

Legal  aid  society  of  New  York. 

Annual  reports.  Also  L^al  aid 
review,  quarterly. 
Motley,  James  M.  Apprentice- 
ship in  American  trade  tmions. 
Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  press, 
1907.  (Johns  Hopkins  university 
studies  m  historical  and  political 
science,  v.  25:482-604.) 
,  Chapter  on  the  governmental  regula- 
tion 01  ai>prenticeship. 

Parry,  Edward  A.    The  law  and 

the  poor.     New  York,  Dutton, 

1914.  xxi,  316  p. 

A  London  county  court  judge's  criti- 
cism of  the  law's  treatment  of  the  work- 
ing class;  with  a  chapter  on  imprison- 
ment for  debt. 

Roes,  Edward  Alsworth.    The  old 


world  in  the  new;  the  significance 

of  past  and  present  immigration 

to  the  American  people.     New 

York,  Century  co.,  1914.    327  p. 
Analyses  in  turn  the  racial  chazsucter- 
istks  ot  each  immigrant  group. 

Smith,  Reginald  Heber.  Justice 
and  the  poor.  New  York,  Car- 
negie foundation  for  the  advance- 
ment of  teaching,  1910.  xiv,  27i.'p. 
Severe  arraignment  of  aiodetn  crnl 
and  criminal  procedure,  with  discussion 
of  remedial  agencies  and  kgal  aid 
sodeties. 

Taylor,  Honry  C.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  agricultural 
economics.      New    York,    Mac- 

millan,  1905.    viii,  327  p. 
Chapters  on  landlord  and  tenant. 

Torrsll,  Mary  C.  Peonage  in  the 
United  States;  the  convict  lease 
system  and  the  chain  gangs. 
(Nineteenth  century  and  after, 
1907,  V.  62:306-322.) 

Paitly  founded  on  the  report  of  the 
Georgia  state  prism  commission  for 
190S-1906;  deals  with  conditions  in  the 
south. 

Undorhlll,  H.  Clay.  A  treatise  on 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
including  leases,  their  execution, 
surrender,  and  renewal,  the  par- 
ties thereto,  and  their  reciprocal 
rijghts  and  obligations,  the  various 
kinds  of  tenancy,  the  use  and  pos- 
session of  the  premises,  the  char- 
acter of  rent  and  the  remedies  for 
its  recovery,  the  tenant's  right 
to  fixtures,  etc.,  etc.:  with  full 
references  to  the  latest  American 
and  English  cases  and  to  relevant 
American  and  English  statutes, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  Chi- 
cago, T.  H.  Flood,  1909.    2  v. 

SetkB  to  give  a  treatment  of  the  suIh 
ject  in  the  light  of  modem  conditions 
and  especially  to  bring  out  more  deariy 
the  contractual  character  of  tbe  land- 
lord-tenant relationship. 

United  States.  Report  on  condi- 
tion of  woman  and  child  wage- 
earners  in  the  United  States. 
(Senate  doc  645,  61  st  Cong.,  2d 
sess.)  V.  6,  "The  beginnings  of 
child  labor  legislation  in  certain 
states:  a  comparative  study," 
Elizabeth  Lewis  Otey.  Washing- 
ton, Govt,  print,  off..  1910. 
Chapter  on  apprenticeship. 
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Bureau  of  labor  ttatlS«  Contain  reports  on  contract  labor,  the 

tl'cil"   BuUetillS.       Washington,  g|dj™>e»y»t*m.  peonage,  wdimmignuit 

Govt,  print,  off.,  1805-  .  Walz,  W.  E.    Legal  aid  societies, 

of  ^SJ^idSl^bS^ISiS  "^rtt^.  their  nature,  history,  ^ppe.  meth- 

containing  "Labor  conditions  in  Mex-  ods,    and    results.       (Green    bag, 

ico,"  Walter  E.  Weyl;  No.  98,  contain-  1914.     y.  26:lOI.) 

ing  "Industrial  courts  of  France,  Ger-  Deals   with   the   movement   in    the 

many,  and  Switzerland.    Helen  L.  Sum-  United  States. 

SS  iJf'ihS'&nlS'SLSS:"  R^b2?^:  Ward.  H.  D,   Peonage  in  America. 
Paterson.  (Cosmopolitan,  1905,  v.  394^3- 
Monthly    labor    review.  430.) 

Washington,    Govt,    print,    off..  Summary  and  discussion  of  several 

.-.._  peonage  cases  m  the  south,  mcluding 

Contains  frequent  articles  and  sum-  %uuHmm,  ^'uL.Jm^       u:^..^,   ^t   4-u« 

manes  of  reports  on  immigraUon.  con-  WllSOn,    Henry.      History   Ot    the 

vict  labor.   wa«[e  payment  legislation,  rise  and  fall  of  the  slave  pOwer 

and  related  topiM.               -  ,  .  in  America.    Boston,  Houghton, 
Commlwlonor  of  labor.  Mifflin  n.  d     3  v. 

20th   Annual   report.      "Convict  a  history  of  sUvery  in  America  from 

labor."    Washington,  Govt,  print.  colonial   times  to   the  passage  of  the 

rkff     YATkc      Trkii  r\  fifteenth  amendment,  the  most  detailed 

'tLI^^  SJ  moiA  ««r<mt  (mv«n.  Vfut  being  concerned  with  the  Civil  War. 

The  fullest  ana  most  recent  govern*  \^t\Vma    lju!^---  %u      r»,%^^*v^%-.«+-.,»—  ;-« 

ment  publication  on  the  subject.  Wolff,  Honry  W.     UX)peratlon  m 

Department  of  Justloe.  agriculture.  London,  King,  191 2. 


Annual  report  of  the  attorney-  ^c,  378  P-    .    .     .,  . 

general     Exhibit  17.  p.  .^07-215.  o^ST^u^'^difeSf.'^lS 

Washington,     UOVt.    print.     Olt.,  q^e  author  is  a  leading  authority  on 

1907.  cooperation. 

Short  report  on  peonageconditions  re-  Wood,  Walter  J.    The  place  of  the 

S!£;f  l?f?™!Si^*!^**°"  ^^       *^  public  defender  in  the  adminis- 

sistant  attorney-general.  Ia*         r  •     a.-         /^it      j/^i 

Immigration     eommis-  tration  of  justice.    Oakland,  Cal., 


ton,  Govt.  prmt.  on.,  191 1.     41  v.        bar  association. 
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Amerloan   federation   of   labor.  British  trades  union  congress. 

History,   encyclopedia,  reference  Reports.     Published  by  the  au- 

book  of  the  American  federation  thority  of  the  (Congress  and  the 

of  labor.    Washington,  American  joint    committee.      Manchester, 

fcderationof  labcMT,  1919.  515,  v  p.  Cooperative  printing  society,  an- 

Offidal  compilation  of  all  impcntant  nually. 

actions  from  1881  to  1918.  Express  the  atUtnde  of  English  labor. 


Reports  of  the  proceedmgs.  Broad  head,  Henry.  State  rc^ula- 
Annually,  1881-  tion  of  labour  and  labour  dis- 
Record  of  offiaal  action  taken  by  the  ^^  j  j^  Zealand;  a  de- 
leading  representative  organization  of  *'"r~.  ^  «v«,i«miva,  »  vav, 
American  wage-earners.  Data  on  unions  Scnption  and  a  CntlClsm.  Unnst- 
aflBliated,  membership,  and  the  Uke.  church,    N.    Z.,    Whitcombe   and 

Australia,  Bureau  of  census  and  Tombs,  1908.    230  p. 

statistics,   Labour  and   Indus-  Written  by  the  secretary  of  an  em- 

trial  branch.     Labour  bulletin.  ployws*  Msociation,.  who  has  been  a 

Tijf  n    ^^^^    ^.^n^^t^Ur  member  of  a  conciliation  board.     Op- 

Melboume.  quarterly.  p^sed  to  the  arbitration  act. 

Contains  summaries  of  the  common-  B-«ji-     j     \u       t>i*»  HAVAlnntYiAnf 

wealth  conciliation  and  arbitration  acts  '•'^■"«   '''    Tf.',    / "®  development 

and  the  records  of  proceedings.  of  the  Enghsh  law  of  conspiracy. 
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Zealand.     London,  Grant  Rich- 
ards, 1902.     2  V. 

Account  of  the  New  Zealand  arbitra- 
tion act  and  ita  working,  by  the  author 
of  tiieact. 
St.  Ledger,  A.  Australian  social- 
ism; an  historical  sketch  of  its 
origin  and  developments.  Lon- 
don, Macmillan.  1909.   xv,  365  p. 

Anti-aocialist:  favors  wages  ooards 
but  considers  that  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion has  proved  a  failure. 

Seag«r,  Henry  R.  The  legal 
status  of  trade  unions  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  conclu- 
sions applicable  to  the  United 
States.  (Political  science  quar- 
terly, Dec.,  1907,  V.  22:611-629.) 
Reasons  for  adopting  in  the  United 
States  legislation  comparable  to  the  trade 
disputes  act  of  Great  Britain. 

Siegfried,  Andre.     Democracy  in 

New  Zealand.    Tr.  E.  V.  Bums. 

London,  Bell,  IQ14.  xxiii,  308  p. 
Brilliant  study  of  political,  soaal.  and 
industrial  life  in  New  Zealand;  considers 
the  arbitration  system  at  least  tempo- 
rarily successful. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  labor 
statistice.  Bulletins.  Washing- 
ton. Govt,  print,  oflf.,  1895- 

The  following  issues  prasent  particu- 
Isu-ly  important  articles  dealing  with 
collective  bargaining:  No.  60  contains 
"Governmental  industrial  arbitration/' 
L.  W.  Hatch;  No.  98  gives  a  series  of 
reports  on  mediation  and  arbitration  in 
America  and  abroad;  No.  134,  "Con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  in  the  building 
trades  of  Greater  New  York."  Charles 
H.  Winslow;  No.  133.  "Report  of  the 
industrial  council  of  the  British  board 
of  trade  on  its  inquiry  into  industrial 
agreements";  No.  144.  "Industrial court 
of  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry  of 
New  York  City."  Charles  H.  Winslow: 
No.  I4j;,  "Conciliation,  arbitration,  ana 
sanitation  in  the  dress  and  waist  indus 
try  of  New  York  City."  Charies  H.  Wins- 
low; No.  19T.  "Collective  bargaining  in 
the  anthracite  coal  industry,"  Edj^ 
Sydenstricker;  No.  198.  Collective 
agreements  in  the  men's  clothing  indus- 
tnr,"  Charles  H.  Winslow j  No.  233. 
"Operation  of  the  industrial  disputes 
investigation  act  of  Canada,"  Benjamin 
M.  Squires;  No.  337.  "Industrial  un- 
rest in  Gceat  Britain":  No.  2^5.  "Joint 
industrial  councils  in  Great  Britain." 

Monthly   labor    review. 

Washington,  Govt,  print,  off  .,1915- 
Gives  current  information  on  trade 
union  organizations,  statistics  of  striloss 
and  lockouts,  operation  of  mediation  and 
arbitration  boards,  and  kindred  matters. 

industrial   commission. 


Reports  on  labor  oi^ganizatioas, 
labor  disputes  and  arbitration, 
and  on  railway  labor,  v.  17,  pt. 
Ill,  p.  325-^1^6.  Washinigtoa, 
Govt,  print,  on.,  looi. 

National  and  local  agreemeota  m 
many  trades;  the  federal  and  state  laws 
on  sizbitration.  and  methods  of  arbitim- 
tion  in  foreign  countries. 

Victoria.  Victorian  year  book. 
Melbourne,  annually. 

Gives  summary  of  the  law  and  lists  of 
Misting  or  authorised  wages  boards. 

Watnoy,  Ctiarios,  and  LIttIo, 
James  A.  Industrial  warfare; 
the  aims  and  claims  of  capital 
and  labour.  London,  J.  Murray, 
1912.    X.  353  p. . 

Comprehensive  picture  of  mrest  in 
various  fields  of  British  labor. 

Webb,  Sidney.  The  restoration  of 
trade  union  conditions.  New 
York.  Huebsch,  191 7.     ioq  p. 

Analysis  of  the  network  of  trade  unkn 
rules  abrogated  during  the  war.  danger 
of  a  sham  restoration,  and  plan  for  a 
constructive  policy. 

Webb,  Sidney,  and  Webb,  Bea- 
trice. Industrial  democracy. 
London,  Longmans,  Green,  1902. 
Ixi.  927  p.    2  v.  in  one. 

Analyses  trade  union  stractnre,  func- 
tion, and  theory.  The  classic  work  on 
collective  bargaining. 

The  history  of  trade  union- 
ism. London,  Longmans,  Green, 
191 1.    Ixviii,  558  p. 

A  narrative  <x  the  facts  of  trade  onion 
history  in  England,  fanning  the  com- 
plement to  "Industrial  democracy."  A 
new  introductory  chapter  recounts  the 
story  of  the  Osborne  judgment  and  gives 
a  general  survey  of  traide  unionism  in  19  ro. 

Weinstooic,  Harris.  The  best 
way  to  minimize  strikes  and  lock- 
outs. (Transactions  of  the  Com- 
monwealth   club    of    California, 

▼•543-52.)  San  Francisco,  191 1. 
Argues  that  compulsory  arbitration  b 
unsuited  to  American  conditions,  that 
vduntary  arbitration  has  hitherto  failed, 
and  that  the  plan  of  equal  representation 
of  employers  and  employed  on  an  arbi- 
tration board  is  likely  to  be  more  smcccbs 
ful  than  either. 

Witte,  Edwin  E.  The  Clayton  bill 
and  organized  labor.  (Survey, 
1914,  V.  52:360.) 

The  modifications  in  trade  union  law 
made  by  the  Clayton  antitrust  act. 

also  under  The  minimum  wage: 
Collier,  Hammond,  Webb. 
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Amerioan  association  for  labor 
logislatlon.  American  labor  leg- 
islation review.    Quarterly  J  191 1- 

The  following  numDera  contain  mate- 
rial on  the  minimum  wage:  Feb..  19x3. 
V.  3:  8i-ii5t  address  and  discussion: 
Dec.,  Z9z8.  V.  8:  355-364.  summary  01 
minimum  wase  laws  and  commission 
awards  in  the  United  States. 

Andrawsi  Irene  Osgood.  Mini- 
mum wage  legislation.  Albany, 
Lyon,  1914.  219  p.  (Printed  also 
as  Appendix  III  of  the  Third 
report  of  the  New  York  state 
factory  investigating  commission. 
Albany,  1914.    p.  169-385.) 

History,  text,  analysis,  and  operation 
of  American  and  foreign  laws;  decision 
ol  Oregon  supreme  court  upholding  the 
state  law. 

The  relation  of  irregular 

employment  to  the  living  wage 

for    women.      (American    labor 

legislation    review,    June,    1915, 

V.   5:287-418.     Printed   also  as 

Appendix  X  of  the  Fourth  report 

of  the  New  York  state  factoiv 

investigating    commission.      Al- 

*^Zu!?^5.  P.. 497-635.) 

Need  of  considering  income  losses  of 
women  workers  through  unemplojrment 
and  underemployment  in  making  mini- 
mum wage  awards;  table  of  minimum 
wage  awards  to  January  z,  1915. 

Andrews,  Irene  Osgood,  and 
Hobbs,  Margaret!  A.  Eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  war  upon 
women  and  children  in  Great 
Britain.  New  York,  Carnegie 
endowment      for      international 

p^ce,  1918.     190  p. 

Discusses  war-tune  flow  of  women  into 
industry,  hours  of  labor,  wages,  safety 
and  health,  and  related  problems. 

Brown,  Rome  G.    The  minimum 

wage.      Review    publishing    co., 

Minneapolis,  191 4.    xv,  98  p. 

Theoretical  arguments  against  mini- 
mum wage  legislation;  alleged  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  Minnesota  statute. 

California,  Industrial  welfare 
commission.     Biennial  reports. 

Cost  of  living  studies,  reports  of  wage 
boards,  investigations  of  working  con- 
ditions of  women  and  children  in  various 
industries,  orders  of  the  commission. 

The  Case  for  the  minimum  wage. 


(Survey,  Feb.  6,  1915,  v.  33*487- 

515,  521-524-) 

Symposium,  containing  articles  on  the 
need,  extent,  and  operation  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  in  this  country  and 
abroad  by  well-known  experts,  including 
Florence  Kelley,  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
M.  B.  Hammond,  John  A.  Hobson. 
Howard  B.  Woolston,  N.  I.  Stone,  ana 
Esther  Packard. 

Clark,  John  Bates.  The  minimum 
wage.  (Atlantic  monthly,  Sept., 
1913,  p.  280-297.) 

Theoretical  discussion  setting  forth 
the  probable  operation  of  the  legal 
minimum  wage,  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  those  who  might  be  thrown 
out  of  work  by  such  laws. 

Collier,  Paul  Stanley.  Minimum 
wage  Ic^slation  in  Australia. 
(Appendix  VIII  of  Fourth  report 
of  tiie  New  York  state  factory 
investigating  commission,  v.  4: 
1845-2368.  Albany,  191 5.  Also 
reprint.) 

exhaustive  study  of  the  operation  and 
effects  of  the  various  methods  of  wage 
regulation  in  the  separate  Australian 
states  and  ia  the  commonwealth. 

Frankfurter,  Felix,  and  Gold- 
mark,  Josephine.  Brief  for  de- 
fendants in  error  upon  reargu- 
ment  in  the  case  of  Stettler  v. 
O'Hara  et  al.,  constituting  the 
industrial  welfare  commission. 
Oregon,  1916.    783  p. 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  orig- 
inal brief  prepared  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis. 
Selection  of  extracts  favorable  to  the 
legal  minimum  wage:  sets  forth  evil  of 
low  wages,  benefits  of  an  adequate  wage, 
benefits  of  the  legal  minimum  wage,  and 
analogy  with  other  labor  legislation. 

Hammond,  Matthew  B.  Judicial 
interpretation  of  the  minimum 
wage  in  Australia.  (American 
economic  review,  June,  191 3,  v. 
3^59-286.) 
^  Analysis  of  the  fundamental  prin* 
ciples  underlying  decisions  given  under 
the  laws  establisning  minimum  wages  in 
Australasia;  based  upon  studies  made 
during  a  personal  visit  to  those  countries 
in  the  winter  of  1911-19x2. 

The    minimum    wage    in 

Great  Britain  and  Australia. 
(Annals  American  academy  of 
political  and  social  science,  July, 
1913,  V.  48:22-36.) 
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Results  secured  under  the  Victoruui 
and  British  wage  board  laws,  baaed 
upon  personal  investigations. 

Wages  boards  in  Australia. 

I.  Victoria.  II.  Boards  outside 
Victoria.  III.  Organization  and 
procedure.  IV.  Social  and  eco- 
nomic restdts  of  wages  boards. 
(Quarterly  journal  of  economics, 
1914,     V.     29:98-148,    326-361, 


563-630 

Contaix 


.) 


contains  a  mass  of  detail  oonceming 
the  wage  boards  «ad  their  economic 
effects. 

Holoombe,  Arthur  N.  The  legal 
minimum  wage  in  the  United 
States.  (American  economic  re- 
view, 1912,  V.  2^1-37.) 

Foreign  systems  of  wage  regulation, 
constitutional  outlook  in  Tijnenca,  eco- 
nomic need  of  minimum  wage  legislation, 
and  probable  effect  upon  the  relation 
between  employer  and  employees. 

Llppman,  Walter.    The  campaign 

against  sweating.     (New  repiib- 

lic,  March  27,  191 5,  v.  2,  no.  21, 

part  2,  8  p.) 

Popular,  forceful  article  on  the  need 
for  minimum  wage  legislation.  1 

MatMchuaatts.  Comtnlsslon  on 
minimum  wage  boards.  Re- 
port.   Boston,  1012.    326  p. 

The  report  which  led  to  the  passage  of 
the  first  American  minimum  wage  law: 
investigation  of  wages  oi  women  and 
minors  in  Massachusetts  candy  fac- 
tories, laundries,  and  retail  stores;  need 
of  legislation. 

Minimum  wage  com- 
mission. Annual  reports.  Bos- 
ton, 1914- 

Contiun  investigations  of  women's 
wages,  and  operation  of  wage  boards  in 
various  industries. 
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eight-hour  working  day.  Wash- 
ington) Govt,  print,  on.,  1918. 

Actual  effects  en  shorter  wmk  day  in 
increasing  production;  summary  of 
existing  eight-hour  Icgidatioci  for  man. 

Traatury    DefMirtmant. 

Public  hoalth  servioa.  Com- 
parison ci  an  eight-hour  plant 
and  a  ten-hour  plant.  (Public 
health  bulletin  No.  106,  Josephine 
Goldmark  and  Mary  D.  Hop- 
kins.) Washington,  Govt,  print. 
off.,  1920.    213  p. 

Carefnl  ejtperimental  ititdir.  ihowiag 
superiority  oc  dght-bour  piaat  in  main- 
tenance of  output,  reducuoq  d  tost 
time,  more  incentive  to  individusi  out- 
put, and  fewer  acddenta. 

Van  Klaeck,  Mary.  Working  hours 
of  Women  in  factories.  (Char- 
ities, 1006-1907,  V.  17:13-11.) 

Dtscribes  actual  conditxooA.  non-en- 
forcement <rf  ten-hour  law,  and  residts  in 
physical  condition  of  woricing  womea. 

See  also  tmder  Safety  and  health: 
Keeling. 
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Amarleaffi  astoelatlon  for  labor 
legislation.  American  labor  leg- 
islation reviaWi   Quarterly,  1911- 

Iftsues  dealing  primarily  with  unstn- 
ployment  are:   v.  4,  no.  a.  Mayi  I0t4> 

Proceedings  of  the  first  national  con- 
ference on  unemployment"  (includes 
critical  bibliography);  ▼.  St  no.  a,  Tune, 
10 15.  "Pfoceedmgs  of  the  seoond  na- 
tional conference  on  unemployment'* 
(includes  critical  bibliogxttphy) ;  v.  5. 
no.  3,  Nov..  19x5.  "  Unemplosfment  tur- 
yey.^' 


Andrawti  John  B»  A  practical 
prc^;ram  for  the  prevention  of 
unfimployment  in  America.  New 
York,  1914.     24  p. 

A  number  of  conitnictive,  ptactkal 
miggestians  looking  to  the  prevantioa  ci 
unemployment  through  the  establieh- 
ment  of  public  employment  exchanges, 
systematic  distribution  of  public  work, 
regularisatioo  of  industry ,  nnemDloy- 
ment  insurance,  and  otfaar  ho^ifal 
measures  including  constructive  tare  of 
the  uilemployable. 
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D  t  r       ApMtsnaohwwiM       i  n 

Ddutsohland.  Halbmonats- 

schrif  t  der  Centralstelle  fur  Ar- 

beitsmarktberichte.   Zugleich  Or- 

pLa  des  Verbandes  deutscher  Ar- 

beitsnachweise.    (Formerly  "Der 

Arbeitsmarkt.")     Berlin,  1897- 

llke  leading  aooroe  of  information  on 
the  condition  of  the  Geman  labor 
market  and  on  the  operationa  of  the 
Oernuux  labor  exchanges. 

Be«»rtdg«,  William  Hanry.    Un- 

employment;  a  problem  of  in- 
dustry. London,  Longmans, 
1912.    405  p. 

Discusses  the  problem  and  its  limits, 
sources  of  information,  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions, cyclical  fluctuation,  the  reserve  of 
l^xsr.  loss  and  lack  of  industrial  quality, 
the  personal  factot,  remedies  of  the  past, 
and  principles  of  future  policy.  Valu- 
fkble  appendix  on  public  laoor  exchaiigea 
m  Germany. 

Bavaridga,  W.  H.,  and  Roy,  C.  F. 

Labor  exchanses  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  (Quarterly  bulletin 
of  uie  international  association 
on  unemployment,  July,  191 3f 
V.  3:767-825.) 

Authoritative  description  of  British 
employment  exchange  system  and  ita 
methods  of  operation. 

California.  Commission  of  Im- 
migration and  housing.  Re- 
port on  imemployment.     State 

print,  off.,  1914V    73  P« 

Supplement  to  first  annual  report. 
Recommendations  for  the  elimination  of 
unemployment,  including  state  labor 
fexchanges.  regulation  of  private  employ- 
ment agencies,  housing  regulation,  un- 
employment msurance,  rural  credits, 
state  land  bureau  and  other  points. 

Chicago.  Commission  cn  tha 
unomployad.  Report.  Chi- 
cago, 1914. 

Results  of  two  yMrs'  intensive  study. 

Graat  Britain.    Board  of  trade. 

Abstract  of  labor  statistics  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  London, 
ahnually. 

Contains  esiieciaily  fluctuations  in 
employment,  unemplojrment  insurance, 
operation  df  labor  exchangei.  woman's 
employment  bureaus.  disti«ss  commit- 
tal, tnlde  union  unemployed  b«ne6ts. 

Ministry  of  labor.  La- 
bour gasette.   London,  monthly, 

Regularly  ootitains  sections  on  the 
labor  market^  unemplojmtent  insurance, 
employment  m  tbb  pndcipal  industries 
imd  pablio  labor  exchanges^ 


Royal    aditimlsslon    on 

poor  laws  and  rallaf  of  dls- 
trsss.  Report  of  the  Royal  com- 
mission on  the  poor  laws  and 
reHef  of  distress,  Tart  VI,  "Dis- 
tress due  to  unemployment.  *' 
London,  1909.    303-445  p. 

.The  Minority  report  of  the 

Poor  law  commission. . . .  London. 
Printed  for  the  National  com- 
xhittee  to  promote  the  break-up 
of  the  Poor  law,  1009.    2  v. 

Minority  report  by  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb:  pari  a.  "Public  otgaai- 
sation  of  the  labor  market."  contains: 
The  able-bodied  under  the  unemployed 
workmen  act,  the  distress  from  unem- 
ployment, proposals  for  reform. 

Intamational  assoolatlon  on  un* 
omploynHHit.  Bulletin  trimes- 
triel  de  TAssodation  intema- 
tionale  pour  la  lutte  contre  le 
ch6maee;  edited  by  Max  Laz- 
ard.  Paris,  10 1 1- 
.  Contains  artioes  by  European  and 
American  specialists.  In  English,  French, 
and  Qerman.  The  issues  which  have 
appeared  to  date  have  dealt  with  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  19x1,  no.  z,  unemploy- 
ment tnsurahota;  no.  2*  employment 
bureaus,  191 3.  no.  1-3,  relation  of 
child  labor  to  unemployment;  no.  3. 
relation  of  emigration  and  immigration 
to  unemployment,  employment  bureaus 
(or  agricultttnU  workers;  no.  4.  oroceed- 
i^igs  of  the  third  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional committee  on  unemploym^t. 
19X3,  no.  X.  aid  to  the  unemployed; 
no.  3.  statistics  of  unemployment,  no.  3, 
t«sults  of  the  intematiohal  study  of  |tab- 
lic  employment  exchanges  in  19IX ( i\o.  4, 
reports  on  unemployment  and  migra- 
tion. 19x4.  no.  J,  international  reports 
on  the  operation  of  uneinployment  in- 
surance systems,  reports  on  unemplcy- 
ment  and  public  works:  no.  a,  workiiig 
of  unemployment  insurance  in  Bnglano. 
eqiiiUbrium  between  production  and  con- 
sumption, international  statistics  on 
unemployment. 

Ktllor,  Franoas  A.   Out  of  work. 

New  Yorkf  Putnam,  1915.  560  p. 

Discussion  of  the  extent  of  unemfuoy- 

ment  in  America,  unemployment  among 

women     and     children.,    employment 

*  '     irance,  crit- 
and  a  pro- 


agencies,  imemployment  insurance,  crit- 
icism of  remedies  proposed. 


gram. 


Ulsarson,     Wllllarh     M.      The 

theory  of  public  employment  of- 
fice and  the  principles  of  their 
practical  admmistration.  New 
York,  Ginn,  19I4.  27-46  p. 
(Reprinted  from  Political  sdehco 
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quftrterly,  March,  1914,  v.  29, 
no.  I.) 

Comprehensive  review  of  the  eub^ect, 
with  suggestioiiB  for  operation  of  efficient 
exchAnfles* 

LMOohier,  Don  D,  The  labor 
market.    New  York,  Macmillan, 

1919-    338  P- 

BnUiAntly  anal^rsee  the  cauiet  of  fluo- 
tuation  in  American  labor  supplv  and 
demand,  and  discunea  methods  tor  re- 
ducing it.  BaMd  on  author's  wide  first- 
hand experience  as  well  as  on  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

Mess.  H.  A.  Casual  labor  at  the 
dodcs.    London,  Bell^  1916. 

The  scramble  for  work,  uregular  earn* 
ings  and  their  consequences,  suggestions 
for  decasualization. 

National   employment  bureau. 

Hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  labor,  House  of  representa- 
tives, 63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Wash- 
ington, Govt,  print,  off.,   1914. 

112  p. 

Three   parts;    hearings  on  June   5» 

iune   la.  and    Ttdy   13.   Z9X4t  on  Um 
f  urdock  and  MacDonaid  bills. 

New  York.  Commission  on 
employers'  liability  and  other 
matters.  Third  report,  "Unem- 
ployment and  lack  of  farm  labor." 
Altmny,  191 1.    24%  p. 

Study  of  conditions  m  New  York  state 
and  bnef  descrifytion  of  unemployment 
iniiiranrft  plans  in  force  abroad. 

RowntreOi  B.  Seebohm,  and 
Lasker,  Bruno.  Unemploy- 
ment, a  social  study.  London, 
Macmillan.  1911.    317  p. 

Account  ot  a  detailed  investigation  of 
unemplpsrment  in  York,  together  with 
suggestions  for  remedying  the  evils 
which  it  disdoeed. 

Sllehter,  Sumner  H.  The  turn- 
over of  factory  labor.    New  York, 

Appleton,  1919.    xiv,  460  p. 

Exhaustive  and  authoritative  treat- 
ment of  the  amount,  cost,  causes,  and 
means  of  reducing  the  shifting  of  work* 
ing  forces. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  edu- 
oatlon.  Juvenile  labor  bureaus 
and  vocational  guidance  in  Great 
Britain.     (Its  fiulletin,  no.  4B3; 

13-17.) 
The  school  and  the  start  m 

life:  a  study  of  the  relation  be- 
tween school  and  employment  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Germany, 


(Its  Bulletin,  1914,  no.  4,  whole 

no.    575.)      Washington,    Govt. 

print.  oK.,  X914.     146  p. 

Contains  much  information  of  value 
in  regard  to  methods  of  juvenile  labor 
exchanges  and  juvenile  placement  woric 

Bureau  of  labor  etatie- 

tlcs.      Bulletins.      Washington, 

Govt,  print,  off.,  1895- 

No.  zoo.  "Statistics  of  nnenploy* 
ment  and  the  work  of  employmeat 
officei."  No.  17a,  "Unempioymeat  ia 
New  York  dty.  New  YoikJ^  No.  i8a. 
"Unemployment  among  women  in  de- 
partment and  other  retail  stores  of  Boa- 
ton."  No.  183.  "Regularity  of  employ- 
ment in  the  women's  ready-to-wear 
garment  industries."  No.  192,  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  association  of 
Dublic  employment  offices."     No.  195, 

Unemployment  in  the  United  States.** 
No.  290.  Proceedings  of  employnvtat 
managers'  conference.  Minneapolis,  Jan- 
uary 19  and  20,  Z916."  No.  202.  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  conf eience  of  employmeat 
~         I.  Mass.. 


managers'  association  of  Boston, 
held  May  zo.  Z9z6."  No.  206.  '*The 
British  system  of  labor  exchanges,"  B. 
Lasker.  No.  227.  "Proceedings  of  the 
employment  managers'  conference.  Phila- 
delphia.  Pa..  Aprils  and  3.  I9Z7-"  No. 
24Z.  "Public  employment  offices  in  the 
United  Sutes."  John  G.  Heradon.  Jr. 
Na  247.  "Proceedixws  of  the  employ- 
ment managers'  conference,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  May  pt  lOt  and  iz.  Z91&.*' 

Monthlv    labor    review. 

Washington,    Govt,    print,   off.* 

191 5- 

Pumishea  data  on  labor  tomovar. 
operation  of  public  employment  offices, 
and  related  topics. 

Von  Mayr,  G.*  and  Varies,  Louis. 

La  statistique  du  chdmage.  Ghent, 

1913.    186  p. 

Reiport  of  the  spectal  oonunittees  ap- 
pointed by  the  International  statittiral 
institute  and  the  International  oasoda- 
tion  on  unemidoirment.  with  recoounen- 
dations  for  more  frequent,  general,  and 
uniform  gathering  of  statistics. 

Webb,  SIdnoy.  Seasonal  trades, 
by  various  writers,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Sidney  Webb.  Loo- 
don,  Constable,  191 2.    410  p. 

The  outoome  of  a  seminar  at  the  Lon- 
don school  of  economics  and  political 
science  during  the  sestion  of  ipiow 

Webb,  SIdnoy,  and  Wobb,  Boa- 
trico.  The  prevention  of  desti- 
tution.   London,  191 1.    348  p. 

Treats  of  sweating  and  nnemploymsat 
as  causes  of  destitution,  hour  to  pievent 
unemployment  and  nnderemploTinent* 
insurance,  the  enlarged  tpbnn  of  vol- 
untary agenoM  ia  the  pwveaUon  of 
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destitution,  the  need  for  a  common 
registrar  of  jpnblic  aanstaaoo,  the 
"moral  factor.^ 

Williams,  R.  First  year's  work- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  (locks  scheme. 
Locidon,  King,  1914.    192  p. 


Acooont  of  a  eueceoeful  attempt  to 
abolish  casual  labor  on  the  docKs  of 
Liverpool;  the  high  water  mark  of 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

also  under  The  tnitii'miiTn  wage: 
Andrews. 


VII.    SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 


Amarioan  association  for  labor 
legislation.  American  labor  leg- 
islation review.    Quarterly,  191 1- 

Among  the  important  issues  dealing 
with  saftey  and  health  are:  v.  x.  no.  i. 
Jan.,  191 1.  "Proceedings  of  the  fourth 
annual  meeting";  v.  a.  no.  i,  Feb.,  19x3. 
''Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  meet- 
ing"; V.  2,  no.  3.  June,  X9ia.  "Second 
national  conference  on  industrial  dis- 
eases" (includes  critical  bibliography); 
V.  3.  no.  4»  Dec.,  1913,  "Immediate  leg- 
islative program";  V.  6,  no.  I,  March, 
Z916,  "  Protectioa  of  seamen  ":  v.  6,  no. 
4.  Dec,  1916,  "Women  in  industry." 

Castmani  Crystal.  Work  acci- 
dents and  the  law.  New  York, 
Charities  publication  committee, 

1910.    XVI,  345  p. 

Chapters  on  the  Personal  factor  in 
industrial  accidents."  "Distribution  of 
the  burden  of  income  loss,"  and  "The 
effect  of  industrial  fatalities  upon  the 


Hayhurstt  Emery  R.  Industrial 
health-hazards  and  occupational 
diseases  in  Ohio.  Columbus, 
Ohio  state  board  of  health,  19 15. 

438  p. 

Classification  of  industries  and  a  study 
of  the  causes  of  hasard  in  each,  including 
dust,  lighting,  ventilation,  sanitation, 
fatigue,  poisons. 

Illinois.  Commission  on  oe- 
eupatlonal  diseases.  Report. 
Chicago^  191 1.    219  p. 

Authontative  treatise  oased  on  orig- 
inal investigations  bv  experts  with  gen- 
eral description  of  the  work,  discussion 
of  principles  of  effective  legislation,  text 
of  proposed  bills,  suggestions  for  cards 
of  instruction  for  emmoyees  in  dangerous 
trades,  provisions  of  protective  laws  in 
states  of  the  union  and  in  European 


Hoffman,  p.  763-803.  V.  3,  |^art  a  on 
Hy{pene  01  occupations  contams  a  col- 
lection of  papers  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  occuxmtional  hygiene.  Among 
the  subjects  considered  in  their  rdations 
to  industrial  hygiene  are  child  labor, 
tenement  house  manufacturing,  and  in- 
dustrial accidents. 

Keeling,  Frederio.  Child  labor  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  a  study  of 
the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  the  law  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children.  London, 
King,  1914.    307  p. 

Gives  minunum  standards  required  for 
entrance  to  dangerous  trades. 

Kober,  George  M.,  and  Hanson, 
William  C.  Diseases  of  occupa- 
tion and  vocational  hygiene. 
Philadelphia,  Blakiston,  1916. 
xxi,  ^18  p. 

Basic  data,  by  experts  in  their  respec- 
tive fields,  on  the  character,  gravity, 
causes,  and  prevention  of  occuimtionai 


International  congress  on  hy« 
glene  and  demography.  Trans- 
actions of  the  15th  international 
congress,  Washington,  Sept.  23- 

38,  1912.    6  V. 

V.  I.  part  3  contains  article  on  "In- 
dustrial accidents  and  trade  diseases  in 
the  United  States."  by  Frederick  L. 


National  child  labor  committee. 

American  child.  Quarterly,  1912- 
Prom  I9i3~i^z8  called  Child  labor 
bulletin.  Deahng  with  prevalence  of 
child  labor,  special  occux>ational  hazards, 
and  enactment  and  enforcement  of  pro- 
tective legislation. 

National  council  for  Industrial 
safety-  Proceedings  of  safety 
congresses,  191 2- 

Articles  on  fix^,  accident,  and  oonipa- 
tional  disease  prevention,  dfective  legis- 
lation, and  organisation  of  efforts  to 
promote  safety. 

New  Yoric.  State  f aetory  Inves- 
tigating commission.  Reports, 
1912-1915. 

Results  of  investigations  into  fire 
hazard,  tenement  labor,  occupational 
diseases,  sanitary  conditions,  and  acci- 
dent p«evention  in  mercantile  And  manii- 
facturing  establishments. 

Occupational  mortality  statis* 
tics.  Experience  of  thirty-four 
life  companies  upon  ninety-eight 
special  classes  of  risks.     Com- 
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piled  Emd  pubUahed  b^  tbe  Ac- 
tuarial society  of  America.  New 
York,  1903.     xiv,  479p. 

Bipcndin  ot  Icadina  lilB  tBdinoM 
coDiiiuiiH  with  ngard  Co  ipeciAlly  hitt- 
■idm*  occupktHnu  *iid  gmap*  at  per- 


OIiv«r,      Thomu. 


i,aaA 


legal  aspects  of  industrial 
pations  as  a&ecting  health,  by  a 
Dumbsr  of  «perts;  edited  by 
Thoma*  Oliver.  London,  Mur- 
ray, 190a.    801  p. 

Authorita.tive  dlacuwiooi  by  (pecUlini 
of  intenutlonal  nputation. 

iJiseasea      of      occupation 

frmu  the  le^ktive,  Godai,  and 
medical  points  of  view,  Lcnidoa, 
Methuen,  1908.    ^x.  A^J.P- 

dautptknu. 

Persona,  Charin  E.,  Part»n, 
MatMl,   aiMl    MoiM,    Mab«!l«. 

Labor  laws  and  their  enforcement. 
New  York,  Lonsmane,  tsii. 
' '  tJnrq^lated  condittons  in  wom- 
en's work,"  p.  131-155- 

ConditioiuaiWDrk  io  rubber,  cordage, 

vioUtion  of  lualth  Uura. 
PriMi  C»OPB«  M,     The  modem 
factory.    New  York,  Wiley,  1914. 
^  574  P- 

Safety,  Hmtalion.  and  v 

woricptBcci  u  otFected  by  p 

uid  by  ItgiiUtiOTi, 

Sehwadtman,  FardlnaMd  C,  and 

Emary,    Jamas    A.      Accident 

Srevention  and  relief.  New  York, 
lational  association  of  tnanu- 
factursn,  191 1.     mxvi,  481  p. 

An  InvorticBttan  of  the  mbjwit  in 
fiuropfi  with  BiwciaJ  attention  to  Snfl- 
land  and  GerrrUny,  with  rQcomiTj«nd^ 
tiotu  for  ution  in  the  United  State*. 

Thompaon,  W.  Gltman.  The  oc- 
cupational diseases,  their  causa- 
tioD,  syraptonu,  treatment,  and 
preveotion.  New  York,  Apple- 
ton,  1914.    7a4  p. 

Detailed  itndy  of  camee  aod  eymii- 
tonu.  with  meuiodi  of  InatDwnt  and 

Talman,  William  H.,  and  Ksn- 
dall,  Laonard  B.  Safety;  meth- 
ods for  preventing  occupational 
and  other  accident^  and  disease^ 
New  York,  Harper,  1913,    422  p. 

Tbe  philoeDphy  el  mlmty,  and  li—ei 


Unltad  Statas.  Report  on  pondi- 
tion  c£  woman  anil  child  wage- 
eanieis  In  the  United  States. 
(Senate  doc.  645.  6ist  Cong., 
ad  sess.)  Washrngtoo,  Govt. 
print,  off.,  1910-1912.     19  V. 

DiaoiueM  the  mnfans  bonia  and  Iiaa- 
arda    in    the    cotton    textile    iadwiti?. 


Sl'SiS 


Report  on   conditiQiU  of 

amploymont  in  the  iron  and  steel 
indusby  In  the  United  States. 
(Senate  doc  no,  62d  Cong.,  ist 
sesa.)  Washington,  Govt,  print. 
cB.,  1911-1913.    4V. 

V.  3  trelta  ol  vaiknu  faetan  aflhcsins 
the  health  and  eflicieney  of  tb»  wotiiag 
tore*,  (ocb  aa  beat,  (peed,  and  aewitj 
of  mnk.  V.  4  tnsti  of  accideat  nlaa. 
Telation  of  ntoBt  work  aad  long  tuim  to 
aeddaiCa.  ana  oiganimloa  for  larety. 

Buraau  ot  labor  «t«tls- 

tlos.  Bulletins.  Washutgton, 
Govt,  print,  off.,   1895- 

Amons  the  bullctina  contalnids  mi- 
portant  articla  on  induvtri^  lafatjr  add 
health  are:  Ho.  44,  "Paciory 
MdA  labor  prDtcoBon,"  C.  ft 


m^'  T."!:    ._ 

I   the   UnitBl   States." 
"  nth!  (mm  IndlMtrialli 

:.  Andivws;    No.  io< 

rial  poisons. "  compi! 

lation  by  T.  SomoHrfeld  ud 

til*  worin,  and  porcelain  enamSecl 


Haitulton: 
Dan- 


Itins  and  refiniu  o 

a;    No.   1ST.  "iBdt _... 

dentitatiatkc«,"F.L. Hoffman;  No.  16s. 
"Lead  poiwning  in  the  mantifaotan  of 


naaiani   no.  141 

the  imeltiiw  and  .. 

Hasultoa;    No.   isT.  "iBdnitrial 
?.L."  - 


_, ja."  A.  HaaikOB)    No. 

n9.iniaBtTiMl  poigons  lucd  in  tha  ni& 
ber  indiutry."  A.  Hunilton;  No.  IM. 
"Report  of  British  departniBDta]  eom- 
mitt«  on  Ilje  danoei  tii  tha  uae  of  laid 
in  the  painting  at  building*  " ;  No.  kit. 
■Caueeo  of  death  by  occupation.''  L.  L 
Dublin;  No.  109,  "Hysicnaof  tbepnnt- 
inf  tndco,"  A.  Hamntoa.  C.  M.  Vinill; 
Me.  iig,  "laduetriat  pobona  aead  or  fm>. 
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duced  ia  tba  Buufactun  at  MploMvta." 
A.  Hunilton;  No.  aji.  Mortality  fnwi 
J' &  du,ty  t™dB<.''  P. 


l^Si 


IIk  ufaty  BKiv»- 


[oSmui  No.  lu. 

tu  tlw  innuu  ■ 
to  1911."  U  W.  Chnuy.  H.  S.  HuBu; 
No.  14«.  "InduMriBl  nsalth  uid  effi- 
cuncyi  final  repart  of  tbe  Brituh  ludth 
ot  munition  wockin  cominittaa";  No. 
IJl.  "Pravcntable  datli  in  cotton  roano- 
Kii^fini.  »■<»'"  r-"  A.  R,  Perry;  No. 
»W,  "Women  in  the  lout  indu«tri««," 
A.  Hamilton;  No.  161.  "Anthnx  ■■  an 
occopational  diisMe,"  J.  B.  Andrew*. 

Monthly     labor     review. 

Washington,    Govt,    print.    <^., 
1915- 


dujcrial      accideDtj     uul     occupitirntal 

Bui^bU  of  minM.  Bulle- 
tins and  technical  papers.  Wash- 
ington, Govt,  print,  off..  1910- 

Bciicvisllir  v^iubls  are  Uu  following 


VIII.    SOCIAL  INSURANCE 


Aldan,  P>r«y.  Democratic  Eng- 
land. New  York,  MacmiUan, 
1911.    xii,  371  p. 

AocDiInt*  of  innnince  agiunit  nclcnes 
and  old  age  in  England,  to([ether  witli 
refenncet  to  loninmc*  IstiulattOQ  in 
AuMraUa.  p.  Iia-i6j. 

Amtrlran  M«o«l«tian  fpr  tabor 
■•gUlotian.  American  latxir  leg- 
islation review.    Quarterly^  191 1- 

'-ta  material  or  -■- 
H  bnncbea  of  1 


Jersey  workmen's  compoisation 
law.  {American  labor  legislation 
review,  Mar.,  1915,  v.  5yi-Ioa, 

Also  reprint.) 

Striklaa  pictura  of  hwdequacr  due  to 
conit  method  of  admlnisttaCion.  lack  of 
'  r  paytncmti,  and  low  acilg  o( 


Prevent!  np-to-date  material  on  de- 


V  3.  a 


I.  Marcb.  1916 

"BMltfa  inninu 
IJH).  ^Heallh 


I.Jnn 


.  I.  March,  1(115, 


Inef  lor  health 
Much,  loiT. 
7.  no.  4>  Dec, 


'TVohlerne 
'Becond 


lUid  rarthods  of  tnvt...^ , 

national  coafermce  of  health  ': 

pt.  V.  "WDrkmeo'i  annponutlroi  for 
crippleo." 

Present  atstus  of  tmem- 

ployment  insurance:  prepared  by 
the  German  Imperial  statistical 
bureau.  (American  labor  lesi*- 
Ution  review.  May,  1914,  v.  4: 

Tabular  ummaiT  of  Eaiopean  tan, 
of  beoefitl  psid. 

Standards  for  workmen's 

compensation  laws.  Revised  ed. 
Feb.,  1920. 

Bsientia]  featarea  of  utiffactorr  law. 
■howing  itatei  Mtvdy 
jHDviduni. 
years  under  the  New 


American   madlenl   aMoelatlon. 

Social  insurance.  Report  of  the 
Special  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can medical  association  for  1919- 
Chicago,  Council  on  health  and 
public  instruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can medical  association,  1919. 
59  P- 

Treati  IickneB  ai  a  Hcial  problern  and 
diKuua  uTiiveniJ  workmen^a  health  in- 
tnnUMe  aa  a  meani  of  diatributing  Ih* 
ooat  and  providina  improved  mMical 
care.  Ursa  phyiiciani  to  take  constnic- 
tive  part  In  ahaplng  pending  legiilatlon. 

Andrawsi  John  8.  Limitations  of 
occupational  disease  compensa- 
tion. (American  labor  legislation 
review,  Dec..  1918,  v.  8:311-315, 
Also  reprint.) 


n  of  Dccopaliona' 
Bl'i  compeaiatioi 
slight  fraction  ot 


dueaaei  andet  worlun 
lawi  woiud  meet  onl) 
the  tickneu  anioi«  wi  _ 

Ballward,  W.  A.  Some  impres- 
sions of  the  first  six  months' 
working  of  compulsory  insurance 
against  unemployment  in  Eng- 
iMd.  (puarterly  bulletin  of  the 
International  association  on  un- 
employment, April,  1914,  V.  4: 
480-499.) 

latereating  itadr  of  operation  trf  Bn^ 
Uab  act  and  of  probieEiis  ahaing  under  it. 
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anoe  plana. 

Kennedy,  Jamas  Boyd.  Bene- 
ficiary f  eature9  of  American  trade 
unions.  Baltimore,  Johns  Hop- 
kins press,  1908.    126  p. 

Description  of  benefit  qritems  of 
American  trade  unions. 

MasfaehUMtts.  Commission  on 

old  age  pensions,  annuities, 

and  Insurance.    Report.    Bos- 

tcdo,  1910.     409  p. 

Tne  report  covers  the  origin  of  old  age 
pensions,  foreign  systems,  proposed  plana 
and  their  estimate  cxwts.  The  commis- 
sion concludes  that  it  would  be  inexpe- 
(}ient  for  an  individual  state  to  adopt  a 
system  of  old  age  pensions,  and  that  only 
natifmal  legislation  can  prqve  Affective. 

Commlsslofi  fffi  pen- 
sions.   Report,    ^ouse  doc.  no. 

2450.'    Boston,    1914.     345   p. 

Uescribefi  pension  nrstems  m  effect  in 
Massachusetts  and  other  states,  with  an 
investigation  of  probable  costs.  Reoom' 
mends  a  compulsory  contributory  pen- 
sion system  for  em^oyees  in  the  public 
service. 

Nassau,  lyiabel.    Old  age  poverty 

in  Greenwich  viliagej  a  neighbor- 

hopd  study.    New  York,  Kevell, 

1915-     105  p. 

DMcription  of  zoo  individuals  over  60 
years  of  age.  a  study  oif  the  effects  of 
dependency  where  it  exists,  and  aigu- 
ments  in  favor  of  an  old  age  pension  sys- 
tem, contributed  to  by  the  state*  em- 
ployefs,  and  some  empfoynQS. 

New  Yjork*  State  eemmlsslon 
on  relief  for  widoiwed  moth- 
ers«  Report.  Albany,  Lyon, 
1914.    584  p. 

A  careful  study  at  the  provisions  for 
the  juppcnt  of  dependent  widows  aqd 
children  in  New  York  state  and  m 
European  countries.  Recommendations 
lor  county  boazids  at  child  welfare  with 
power  to  grant  allowances  to  deserving 
widows  with  children. 

New  York  state  federation  faif 
labor.  Reports  on  health  in- 
surance.    191 8- 

These  pamphlets  present  the  attitude 
o|  a  state  federation  of  labor  which  has 
^ven  long  and  careful  study  to  the  sub- 
ject. No.  I.  "Oflkial  enaorsisment  of 
the  New  York  state  federation  of  labor." 
No.  a,  "Discussion  of  bill.^'  No.  4, 
"Advantages  to  industry."  No.  a,  '*A 
demand  for  the  passage  of  a  fabalth  tn- 
suxBttce  law."  No.  5.  "Progress  toward 
he^th  insurance  legation.  No.  6, 
"Opjposition  attempts  to  mislead  work- 
ers. Na  7.  "Digest  of  the  speech  of 
Hon.  Frederick  M.  Davenport  on  April 


xo.  xpip.  immediately 
sage  of  labor's  bilL" 

flew  Zealand.  Goyemment  in- 
surance department.  A  brief 
survey  ot  New  Zealand's  state 
hie  insurance.  yfelimgUm^  1906. 
36  p. 

Description  of  regulations  and  manage- 
ment of  the  department,  with  tables. 

Olifo.  Health  and  old  age  In- 
surance commission.  Health, 
health  insurance,  old  age  pen> 
sions;  report^  recommendations, 
dissenting  opmions.  Columbus, 
1919.    ^,  448  p. 

ApprowM  compqboqf  oontribntory 
hei^tth  insurance,  earned  exclusively 
through  mutual  funds  and  associations* 
as  a  means  of  distributing  the  oost  of 
sidmess. 

PkNinsylyanla.  Commission  on 
old  a^e  pensions.  Report  on 
old   age   pensions.     Harri^urg, 

1919.    29A.  p. 

Careful  study  of  old  aoe  dniendcncy 
in  the  state,  showing  urgency  of  problem 
and  examining  possible  methods  of  meet^ 
ing  it.  _ 

PI90U,  Arthur  Cecil.  Unemplc^- 
ment.  New  York,  Holt,  191 3. 
256  p.  "Unemployment  ixistir- 
ance,    p.  203-228. 

Popular  statement  of  subject. 
RifOctos,  J.   Cf  2d.     Woikmea's 

compensation.    New  York,  Mac- 
millaii,  191 7.    300  p. 

Traces  development  of  workmen'! 
compensation  legislation  in  the  United 
States,  with  special  rr^erence  to  insar- 
ance,  adm|nistratioOi  and  constitution- 
ality. 
RubinoWi  I.  M.  Social  insurance, 
with  special  reference  to  Amer- 
ican   conditions.       New    York, 

Holt.  1913.    vii,  525  p. 

Study  of  the  soaal  results  of  industfia 
accident,  pickneas,  old  age,  tnvalkiity 
disath,  and  unemployment*  with  the 
principles  and  development  of  sodal  in- 
surance against  these  contingencaea. 

Standards  of  health  insur- 
ance. New  York,  Holt,  191 6. 
33*  p. 

Brisk  and  progressive  diacassioft  of 
inch  points  as  the  justice  c^  compnlsaon. 
coverage,  amount  of  medical  and  cash 
benefit,  and  exclusion  of  commercial  in- 
surance companies. 

Sehloesi     David     T.      Insurance 

a^nst  unemployment.    London, 

Ifing,  1909,    X.  132  p, 
Suggestions  for  orgaaiang  a  natttmal 
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f  yitoa  pf  HiiemploTmeot  iitsarancft,  by 
trades,  in  oooperatiaa  with  labor  rogb- 
tries. 

SehwMilndrt,  rerdlh^nd  C,  and 

EmMryi  JamM  A..  Accident  pre- 

ventioii  and  relief.     New  York, 

National   ^ssodation   of   manu- 

'  fdcturers,  191!.    xxxvi,  481  p. 

An  investigation  of  the  firrowtn  of 

worinnen's  compentttlon  systons  in  Bu- 

yope.  etpociallir  in  ^nglaad  and  Oei^ 

.  many;   with  illa^rations  and  charts. 

S^afle^i  Henry  Rogers.  Social  in- 
surance. New  York,  Macmillan, 
1910.    175  p. 

A  sympathetic  dlsc^iMion  of  the  need 
and  tile  principles  of  social  insurance  and 
the  extent  to  which  i^  can  and  ihoold  be 
introduced  in  the  Umted  States. 

$ctuiar,    Lee  Welling.     Old  age 

dependency  in  the  United  States. 
New  York,  MacmiUan,  1912. 
xiL  361  p. 

The  author  treats  of  the  oauies  of  old 
age  dependency,  the  efforts  at  relief,  and 
plans  for  prevention,  and  concludes  that 
old  age  pensions  are  the  best  solution  for 
the  i^oblem  in  the  United  States. 

United  Staibee.  Bureau  ef  Ubor 
^titletics.  Btdletijis.  Washing- 
ton. Govt,  print,  off.,  1895- 

Tncae  contain  n|ich  materialnot  else- 
where found.  No.  90  contains  sum- 
mary of  foreign  compensation  acts  and 
an  article  by  Miles  M.  Dawson  on  the 
cost  of  workmen's  insurai^co  it\  various 
countries.  No.  91  oontidni  tnmsiationa 
of  the  old-age  and  invalidity  pension 
acts  of  Gennany  aqd  Prtuice.  and  a  re- 
print of  the  Australian  Act.  No.  92 
on  "  Indnstrial  abcidents  and  loss  of  earn- 
ing power;  Oerman  experience."  ifl  an 
elaborate  analyaif  01  accident  expenence 
in  1897  and  1907.  published  too  Idte  to 
be  included  in  the  24th  annual.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  is  to  indicate  the 
possible  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents,  medical  trea^incnt*  e^t 
No.  96  contains  a  translation  of  t^e 
industrial  insurance  code  of  German v, 
ipti.  No.  101  fotms  a  study  by  P.  L. 
Hoffman  on  .the  cara  of  tu^ierculous 
wag^«amers  in  Germany  under  the  in- 
validity insurance  act  of  January  x, 
1900.  No.  103  is  a  reprint  of  the  Bhtii^ 
national  insurance  i^t.  ipix.  No.  ;fo3  19 
a  tmnslation  6t  the  Swlstf  ticlcness  and 
accident  iupiraaoe  law,  FebruavT  4« 
Z9IX.  N9»  107  is  a  translation  of  the 
law  lelating  tb  insurance  of  salaried 
employees  m  Germany,  December  20. 
19x1.  No.  XII  on  labor  legislation  for 
19X3  contains  th^  compensation  laws 
paned  in  that  year.  No.  xa6  contains  a 
review  of  compensation  i^slation  in  the 
United  States,  with  if  summary  of  the' 
operations  of  the  recent  laws;  con^plete 
texts  of  all  United  States  lA^s.  ihduding 


legislation  bf  ipx^.  aie  given,  with  sam* 
poaries  of  all  forugn  laws.  No.  X55»  on 
Cotbpensation  for  ateidents  to  em- 
ployees of  the  united  Stated"  is  a  rei>ort 
of  operations  nnder  the  act  of  Mar  30. 
xpqS.  fiq.  i8s  gives  the  new  workmen's 
compensation  legisliltibn  of  1914  fuid 
19x5.  No.  20  x  is  a  report  on  stfitiitics 
and  compensation  insurance  cost  by  a 
committee  of  the  Intematibnal  assoda- 
tiqa  qf  induatrial  accident  boards  and 
commissions.  No.  203  contains  the  wjork' 
men's  compensation  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  tip  to  Jan.. 
xoi?.  No.  2  to  cqntains  the  proceedings 
of  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
terpational  association  of  industrial  acci- 
dent boards  and  commissions  at  Colum- 
bus. 19x6.  ,  Na  2X2  is  the  proceedings 
of  th<s  social  insurance  conference  at 
Washington.  Dec..  19x6.  No.  2x7  traces 
the  effect  in  certain  states  of  workmen's 
compensation  on  woman  ana  child  labor. 
No.  240  compares  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  of  the  United  States  to 
Dec..  19x7.  No.  243  collects  the  work- 
men's compensation  legislation  of  19x7 
and  X9z8.  No.  248  presents  the  pro- 
ceedinffs  of  the  fourth  snnual  meeting 
of  the  International  association  of  iiidus- 
trial  accident  boarda  and  commissions. 
1917. 

Monthly     labor     review. 

Washington,    Govt,    print,    off., 

191 5- 

.  G»yi9  diMii  of  tM  wqfimea's  oomt 
pensation  acts,  amendments,  reports  of 
conferences  and  studies  dealing  with 
health  insurance,  old  age  pensions,  and 
the  like. 

Wox-kmen's  insurance  and 

benefit  funds  in  the  United  States. 

Twenty-third  amnual  report  of 

the  U.  S.  oommissidlier  ol  labor. 

Washington^    Govt,    print,    off., 

1908.  810  p.. 

Study  of  1200  relief  funds  or  instttvmce 
societies  established  by  trade  unions,  by 
groups  of  worldngmen,  by  employers, 
and  by  the  last  two  conjointly.  The 
final  chapter  treats  of  the  leflal  status  of 
benefit  and  relief  organisations.  Valu- 
able descriptive  material  and  many 
otherwise  uniiublished  statistics. 

Workmen's  insurance  and 

compensation  systems  in  Eiu-ope. 

Twenty-fourth  annual  report  of 

the  U.  S.  commissioner  of  labor. 

Washington,    Govt,    print.    o&., 

1909.  2  v.,  2749  P- 

Contains  extensive  hifbrraatloh  on 
Mcial  iiisurance  in  Austria.  Belaidm, 
Prance.  Germany,  Qreat  Britain.  Jta)y. 
Norway.  Rufsift.  Spain,  and  Sweden. 
Texts  of  the  laws  on  compensation  for  In- 
diwtrial  accidents  in  twenty>four  coun- 
tries. 

Chlldran's  iiuraau.    Re- 
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port  of  laws  relating  to  mothers' 
pensions  in  the  United  States, 
I>enmark,  and  New  Zealand, 
1914.  (Its  pub.,  no.  7.)  Wash- 
ington, Govt,  print,  off.,  191 4« 
102  p. 

History  «im1  testa  of  Utm,  with  oooeise 
report  of  tlmr  openttton. 

I  rMisiify     d#pftrtitMiix* 

Public  health  mivIoc.  Health 
insurance;  its  relation  to  the 
public  health.  (Public  health  bul- 
letin no.  76,  B.  S.  Warren  and 
Edgar  Sydenstricker.)  Washing- 
ton, Govt,  print,  off.,  1916.  76  p. 
Searching  statistical  study  of  economic 
conditions  conducing  ^to  sickness,  ade- 
quacy of  existing  provisions  for  care  and 
relief,  benefits  of  universal  health  tn- 


Van    DoPMi,    Durartd    Haiacy. 

Workingmen's  compensation  and 

insurance.     New  York,  Moffat, 

Yard,  191 8.    viii,  332  p. 

Well  written  stimuUiting  discussion  of 
the  history  and  practice  of  workmen's 
compensation,  together  with  current 
problems.  Special  attention  to  insurance 
leads  to  conclusion  in  favor  of  state 
funds. 

Wltoenaln.    Induttrlal  commis- 


sion. Report  on  old  age  rdief. 
Madison.  191 5.    76  p. 

Study  of  the  condition  of  the  aged  im 
Wisconstn.  with  suggestions  for  volun- 
tazj  state  insurance.  Contahw  a  de- 
•cnption  of  foreign  systems  of  old  ags 
relief. 

Insiiranos  Invostigation 

oommlttso.  Report.  Madisoa, 
1907.  Majority  report  of  the 
senate  committee  on  the  practi- 
cability of  government  and  state 
insurance,  iv,  52  p.  Minority 
report  of  the  senate  coxmnittee 
on  the  practicabDity  of  ^vem- 
ment  and  state  insurance,  li,  18  p. 
(Printed  separately  but  bound  in 
back  of  joint  committee  report.) 

Majority  report  gives  ^arguments  for 
and  against  state  life  insurance,  and 
recommends  postponement.  Minotity 
report  makes  a  vigorous  argumeiit  for 
immediate  steps  toward  establisimig 
state  life  insurance. 

Woodbury,  Robort  M.  Social  in- 
surance; an  economic  analjm. 
New  York,  Holt,  1917.    171  p. 

Pfada  tlwt  the  posBiMe  djsadya 
of  economic  burden,  decrease  ia 
and  increase  in  accidents,  are  rdi 
unimportant  and  are  ontweii^ied  by  the 
gains  through  oompulaory ' 


IX.    ADMINISTRATION 


J^morloan  assoolatlon  for  labor 

loglslatlon.      American     labor 

legislation     review.      Quarterly, 

1911- 

Issnes  which  have  dealt  evpectaUy  with 
administration  are  v.  a,  no.  4,  Dec,  igia. 
"Immediate  legislative  pro^:i;am'\  v.  3. 
no.  4.  Dec..  19x3.  "Aammistration  of 
labor  laws":  v.  7.  no.  a,  June,  xoi7. 
"Labor  law  adxninistration  m  New 
York";  v.  9.  no.  3,  Sept..  1919,  "The 
peace  treaty  and  the  labor  legislation 
program. 

American  bar  association.  Spe- 
cial commlttso  on  loglslatlvo 
drafting.  Report.  (Seniette  doc. 
262,  63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  Wash- 
ington, Govt,  print,  off.,  1913. 

Andrews,  John  B.|  and  Andrews. 
Irene  Osgood.  Scientific  stand- 
ards in  labor  legislation.  (Amer^ 
ican    labor    legislation    review, 

June.  191 1,  V.  I,  no.  2:123-134.) 
Detects  of  early  legislation  and  od* 
vantages  of  advisory  Soatd  method. 


Bourgeois,  Leon.  The  intemsr 
tional  organization  of  aodal  pdi- 
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dorses  standard  accident  report- 
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bourne, New  Zealand,  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  Victoria, 
Western  Australia. 
Austria,  wage  payment  laws,  52- 
54;  fines  from  employees,  59; 
agricultural  credit,  67;  emzgra- 
tion  fromt  72;  legal  ^d,  84;  in- 
dustrial courts,  87;  statistics  of 
strikes  and  lockouts,  125;  media- 
tion and  arbitration,  136;  ooal 
mine  accidents,  259,  369;  private 
employment  offices,  296;  health 
requirements  for  industry,  321, 
355>  3^;  healtn  insurance,  417; 
maternity  insurance,  423;  old  age 
pensions,  432;  widows  ana  or- 
phans' insurance,  439;  represen- 
tation of  intepsts,  480; 
tratioii  of  k)cial  insurance,  481. 

B 

Bakeries,  workers  in,  54;.  ininimum 
wage,  189;  hours  of  labor,  262, 
268,  460;  Sunday  employment 
forbidden,  279;  health  regula- 
tions, 352,  A^. 

Ballot,  struggle  for  secret,  5. 

Baltimore,  first  city  eight-hour  law, 

251. 
Bankruptcy  laws,  61. 

Barbers,  Sunday  employment  for- 
bidden, 279;  examination  and 
registration  of,  3^2. 

Bargaining,  power,  inequality  of,  9, 
28-34,  117.217,267. 

Bar-rooms,  pajrment  of  wages  in, 

52,  53. 

Bayonne,  N.  J.  conditicHis  in  oil 
stills,  285. 

Beet  sugar  industry,  hours  of  labor, 
221. 

Beggars,  professional,  forUdden  to 
enter  United  States,  60. 

Belgium,  wage  payment  law,  53; 
fines  from  employees,  59:  l^f^ 
aid,  84;  industrial  courts,  87t 
480 ;  statistics  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, 125;    mediation  and  arbi- 
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tration,  136)  ooal  mine  acddentt, 
359>3^'i  rest  periods  for  women, 
272;  night  work  for  women,  274; 
employment  offices,  312;  lead 
poisoning,  350,  356;  anthrax. 
366;  health  insurance,  416;  old 
age  insurance,  431,  436;  repre- 
sentation of  interests,  480.  See 
also  Ghent. 

Berne,  wage  payment  laws,  53,  54; 
conference  on  night  work  of 
women^  273;  vacations  for 
women,  265;  conference  on  poi- 
sonous phosphorus,  354. 

Bill  drafting,  methods  of,  466,  476, 
488-490. 

Bill  of  nghts,  aa. 

Bills  of  attainder,  prohibited  by 
constitution,  6. 

Black  Death,  effect  on  wages,  1^2. 

Blacklist,  in  rslation  to  industrial 
courts,  69;  virtually  legal,  114; 
in  relation  to  boycott,  115;  legal 
in  England,  124. 

Blast  furnaces,  hours  of  labor,  221. 

Blue  laws  for  Stmday  observance, 
278. 

Bddeker,  Dr.,  on  German  accident 
insurance  system,  393. 

Boiler  explosions,  measures  against, 

359. 
Bootmaking,  minimtmi  wage,  189. 

Boston,  pofloe  strike,  176;  Trades- 
Union  National  Convention,  231; 
association  of  employment  man- 
agers, 320. 

Bowley,  A.  L.,  on  regulariasation  of 
public  employment,  316. 

Box  industry,  minimum  wage,  191, 
202. 

Boycott,  as  used  against  intangible 
propert^r,  96;  aim  of,  98;  le^  in 
Califomia,  100,  108:  uncertainty 
of  term,  102 ;  attitude  of  judiciary 
towardis,  108;  primary  and  sec- 
ondary, 107;  legality  of,  112, 115; 
in  Clayton  anti-trust  act,  112;  in 
relation  to  blacklist,  115;  union 
responsibility  for,  127;  legal  in 
England,  124. 

Brandeis,  L.  D.,  briefs  supporting 
labor  legislation.  246,  276,  462. 

Braaril,  abolishes  slavery,  37. 

Britid  colonies,  tool  exemption 
laws,  49;    wage  preference,  61. 


Su  also  Australia,  Canada,  India, 
South  Africa,  West  Indies. 

British  Columbia,  minimum  wage 
law,  195. 

Broken  Hill,  Australia,  strike  at, 

145. 
Building  trades,  hours  of  labor,  226. 

Bureaucracy,  in  administration  of 

labor  laws,  480, 

Burlingame  treaty,  75. 


Califomia,  Pacific  railroad,  3,  374; 
wa^  payment  law,  53,  85,  90; 
samtary  requirements  for  labor 
<^&™p6,  sf,  494;  opposes  Chinese 
immigration,  74;  convict  labor, 
80;  legalises  strike  and  boycott, 
100,  106,  108;  picketing  illegal, 
Ioo{  minimum  wage,  197,  209; 
hours  of  labor  for  women,  241, 
246;  eight-hour  day,  25 1,  253; 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  280;  va- 
cations for  public  employees,  284; 
regulation  of  private  employ- 
ment offices,  294,  295;  occupa- 
tional disease  reporting,  3^1 ;  fac- 
tory ventilation  and  sanitation, 
3^$t  365;  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, 403,  412. 

Calumet,  copper  strike,  145. 

Canada,  head  tax  on  Chinese,  70, 
76;  excludes  Japanese  and  Hin- 
dus, 76;  industrial  disputes  in- 
vestigation act,  127, 151, 154, 158, 
160,  171,  172:  arbitmtion,  168; 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  industrial  dis- 
pute, 240;  employment  offices, 
205;  prohibition  of  poisonous 
phosphorus,  355;  old  a^e  insur- 
ance, 431 ;  government  life  insur- 
ance* 439*  ^See  also  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  Ontario, 
Quebec. 

Canadians,  French,  in  Massachu- 
setts textile  industry,  233. 

Canneries,  hours  of  labor,  241,  247; 
enforcement  of  labor  laws,  ^^94. 

Cardiff,  Wales,  decasualisation  of 
ship-repairers,  321. 

Carlyle,  on  cash  nexus,  53. 

Casual  laborers,  in  Census,  62;  de- 
casualization,  321 ;  excluded  from 
workmen's  compensation  legi^- 
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tian,  4p2;    included  in  British  Qerical     employment,     minimtim 

health  insurance  law,  418.  wage,  18^;  Saturday  half-holiday. 

Cement  industry,  hours  of  labor,  221.  278;  social  insurance,  ^18. 

Chain   industry,    minimum    wage,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  conciliation  coiirty 

191 ,  200,  211.  89 ;  hours  on  street  railroads,  258. 

Ch^,  Justice,  on  slavery,  36.  Qeveland,  President,  vetoes  literacy 

Chauffeurs,  examination  and  regis-  test.  76. 

tration  of,  352.  Qosed  shop,  l^^ty  of  demand,  98, 

Chemical  industry,  hours  of  labor,  106,  114;  in  relation  to  damage 

221,  222.  suits,  107;  in  New  Zealand,  158; 

Chicago,   cooperage  industry  and  in  public  emplovment,  180.    See 

convict  labor,  78;  Pullman  strike,  also  Collective  bargaining.  Open 

139;   milk  wagon  drivers'  union,  shop.  Trade  unions.  Union  pref- 

284;    private  employment  agen-  erence. 

cies,  292.  Clothing  industry,  minimum  wage. 

Child  labor,  competitive  character,  189,  191,  211. 

2,  68;  in  indentured  service,  41;  Coal  mines.    See  Mining. 

in  agriculture,  62;  in  relation  to  Coal  screening  laws,  53,  463. 

compulsory      arbitration,      169;  Coke- works,  hours  of  labor,  221. 

minimum  wane,   197,  204,  209,  Collective  bai^gidning,  in  rc^tion  to 

^73;  hoursof  labor,  226-230, 233;  labor  contract,  2;    histofy,  91- 

m  relation  to  contract,  230;   in  125;  as  restricting  liberty,  91,92; 

relation  to  interstate  commerce,  as  conspiracy,  91,  93-101;    by 

230;    night  work,  276;  age   re-  capital,  92,  03;  by  labor,  93-125; 

quirements,  333-340;  in  relation  true  kind  of,  1 16-120;  1^^  dis- 

to  tenement  house  manufacture,  crimination,  113-116;  in  relatioD 

366;  safetv  regulations,  47^.  to  minimum  wage,  182;    repre- 

Child  labor  {^[idation,  justmed  by  sentation  of  interests,  483.    See 

p;uardianship  power  of  state,  12;  also   Closed   shop.   Open    shop, 

m  relation  to  commerce  and  po-  Trade  unions,  Umon  preference. 

lice  powers,  15;    federal  l^;isla-  Colonial  stage  of  labor  legislation, 

tion,  230,  335-336,  346;    prob-  25,  26. 

lems   of   enforcement,    ^42-346;  Colorado,    picketing    illegal,    no; 

character,  450;   cumulative  pen-  compulsory  arbitration,  127,  151, 

alties,  491.  154,  172!  coal  strike,  145;  mini- 
Chinese,  as  strike  breakers,  3;   in  mum  wage,  203,  207,  209;  hours 

Canada,  70;    in  Australia,  189;  of  labor  for  miners,  266,  267,  459; 

in  relation  to  minimum  wage,  211.  r^ulation  of  private  employment 

Chinese  exclusion  laws.    See  Orien-  offices,  294;    safety  regulations, 

tals,  exclusion  of.  363;  industried  commission,  471. 
Cigar  Makers'   Union,  unemploy-  Commerce,   regulated   by  govern- 
ment benefits,  442.  ment,  15. 
Ciparmaking,  hours  of  labor,  226;  Commerce  power,  how  used,   15; 

in  tenement  workshops,  36(S.  indefinite  character,  16. 

Citizenship  stage  of  labor  legisla-  Commission   plan,    as   applied    to 

tion,  26.  safety,  359,  381,  469;    place  in 

Civil  service,  in  relation  to  adminis-  governmental  sjrstem,  485.     See 

tration  of  labor  laws,  486-488.  also  Industrial  commissions,  Rail- 
Civil  War,  mentioned,  3,  5,  26,  37,  road  commission  laws. 

227,  235,  252.  Commutation  of  service,  37. 

Class  legi^ation,  labor  legislation  Company   houses,   as   medium  of 

considered  as,  27-30.  payment,  55. 

Class  struggle  in  labor  legislation.  Company  stores,  in  relation  to  peon- 

26, 485,  500.  age,  39;   character  of  legiskitiaQ 

Clayton  antitrust  act,  96, 112.  on,  55,  450. 
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Competition,  in  relation  to  labor  Constitutionj    guarantees,    natural 

legislation,  2,  68-81;   of  women  rights,  6;  in  relation  to  Congress, 

and  children,  2,  68,  186;  of  im-  6,22,23;  thirteenth  amendment, 

migrants,  2,  69-78,  186;  of  con-  5,  4,  32,  37,  38,  70,  103,  170; 

victs,  2, 78-81;  in  relation  to  doc-  fourteenth  amendment,  6,  7,  22, 

trine  of  conspiracy,  99;  in  rela-  38,  245,  246,  279,  282,  300.     See 

tion  to  minimum  wage,  186.  also  State  constitutions. 

Compressed  air  work,  health  haz-  Constitutionality  of  laws,  how  de- 

ards,  331 ;  health  regulations  for,  termined,   19,   24,  25,  27,  450, 

349»35>i365»37i;  included  under  458-465,  492;  of  labor  laws,  30, 

worlonen  scompensation,396,^03.  31,  51,  53;   of  compulsory  arbi- 

Comstock  silver  mines,  conditions  tration  laws,  170;    of  minimum 

in,  260.  wage    laws,    216-^19;     of   laws 

Conciliation,  defined,   126;    board  regulating  hours  of  labor,  243- 

of  mediation  and,  141.  247,  262-271,  279,  282-284;    of 

Conciliation  act  of  1867  (England),  laws  relating  to  employment  of- 

89;  of  1896  (England),  129.  fioes,  295,  300;  of  laws  rec^uiring 

Comectioneiy  industry,  minimum  examination  and  registration  c3 

wage,  191,  202,  215;  rest  periods,  workers,  352;  of  workmen's  com- 

272.  pensation  laws,  397-400. 

Congress,  in  relation  to  oonsuiu-  Consumers'  League,  obtains  half- 
tion,  6,  22,  23;  in  relation  to  holiday  for  salesgirls,  277;  inves- 
police  power,  17;  in  relation  to  tigates  labor  conditions,  453; 
thirteenth  amendment,  38;  in  publishes  L.  D.  Brandeis'  brief 
relation  to  contract  labor  laws,  mMuller  p.  Oregon,  461. 
44,  71;  treatment  of  seamen,  44,  Contagious  disease,  as  reason  for 
45»373;  railwaymen,A5,374, 378;  excluding  immigrants,  69;  as 
htentcy  test,  76;  postal  employees,  reason  for  exclusion  from  certain 
176;  minimum  wage  bills,  197;  occupations,  352. 
hours  of  labor,  249,  264-266;  Continuous  industries,  hours  of  la- 
poisonous  phosphorus  prohibi-  bor,  254, 279,  281,  284. 
tion,  324,  355;  child  labor  bill.  Contract,  in  relation  to  intangible 
346 ;  establi^es  Bureau  of  Mines,  property,  i ,  95 ;  interference  with, 
370;  health  and  safety  legislation,  6,  31,  51,  52,  245-247,  262,  271; 
378;  workmen's  compensation,  development,  36;  croppers,  64, 
397;  represented  on  Industrial  65;  in  relation  to  labor  disputes. 
Commission,  455;    oi^ganized  la-  109. 

bor  and  capital  in,  487.    See  also  Contract  labor,  servile  characteris- 

Legislati  ve.  tics,  36 ;  in  relation  to  peonage,  42. 

Connecticut,  fines  from  employees.  Contract  labor,  alien.    See  Induced 

5^;  decisions  on  strikes,  104;  con-  immigration, 

ciliation   and    arbitration,    137;  Contractors' liens,  60,  61;  f or  gov- 

child  labor,  227,  228,  333;  night  emment  supplies,  249,  251. 

work  of  women,  275;  one  day  of  Contributory    negligence,    13^    14, 

rest  in  seven,  280;  childbirth  pro-  253,  390,  391,  400;  in  relation  to 

teccion  of  women,  348;  factory  child  labor  legislation,  338.    See 

lighting,  360;  health  and  safety,  also  Employers'  liability,  Work- 

372.  men's  compensation. 

Conspiracy,    collective    bargaining  Convict  labor,  in  relation  to  labor 

treated  as,  91,  93-101,  170;  com-  contract,  2;    numbers  involved, 

mon  law  doctrine,  97;  modifica-  78;  industries  affected,  78;  inre- 

tions,  98-101;    not  affected  by  lation  to  interstate  commerce,  79; 

Cla3rton  antitrust  act,   113;    in  legislation  on,  80. 

England,   123.    See   also  Collec-  Copenhagen,    employment    offioQ^ 

tive  bargaining,  Trade  union?,  312, 
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CDr^ratxons,  own  towns,  56;  fur- 
nish insurance,  58;  historical  de- 
velopment, 93;  have  legal  per- 
sonality, 98;  distinguished  from 
trade  unions,  117. 

Council  of  National  Defense,  com- 
mittee of,  mediates  in  railroad 
labor  dispute j  i/|3. 

Court  procedure,  m  administration 
of  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
410. 

Courts.  See  Damage  suits,  Judi- 
ciary. 

Craft  gilds.    See  Gilds. 

Credit  Ponder,  sjrstem  of  agricul- 
tural credit.  67. 

Criminal  synoicalism,  a  felony,  102. 

Criminals,  forbidden  to  enter  United 
States,  69. 

Croppers,  agricultural  kbor«ten- 
ants,  63-66. 

Czechoslovakia,  health  insurance, 
417,  418,  419;  maternity  insUr- 
ancei  423;  old  age  pensions^  432. 


Dallas^  Tex.,  hours  on  street  rail- 
roads, 258. 

Damage  suits,  in  relation  to  closed 
shop  strikes,  107;  influence  on 
trade  unionism,  I2i-t22;  in 
English  trade  union  law,  123- 
125. 

Debt,  imprisonment  for.  See  Im- 
prisonment for  debt. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  equal- 
ity clause,  5,  6. 

Delaware,  railroad  employees'  law, 
45;  seats  for  women,  364;  en- 
forcement of  labor  laws,  494. 

Democracy,  in  relation  to  represen- 
tation of  interests,  208. 

Denmark,  legal  aid,  84;  tnediation 
and  arbitration,  136;  employ- 
ment offices,  312;  prohibitioh  of 
poisonous  phosphorus,  354 ;  health 
msurance,  416;  old  age  pensions, 
436;  unemployment  insurance, 
443.    Su  also  Copenhagen. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  hours  on  Street  rail- 
roads, 258;   Employers'  Associa- 
tion, 339. 
A  Develophient  act  of  1909  (England), 
318. 


Dickson,  William  B.,  on  hours  of 
steel  workers,  223. 

Diminishing  retiuns,  law  of,  in  re- 
lation to  indtistrial  fatigue^  224. 

Discharge,  employers'  right  to,  1x3- 
116. 

District  of  Columbia,  wage  exemp- 
tion law,  48;  minimtim  wage  law, 
^97*  eight-hour  laW  for  women, 
237:  houra  of  labor  on  pabHc 
works,  249;  hours  of  labor  for 
railwaymen,  254;  regulation  of 
employment  onices,  294;  lioens- 
ing  of  stationary  enginiBers^  353. 
See  also  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dockers,  decasualization,  320. 

Domestic  service,  characteristics, 
3^;  excluded  from  hour  legisla- 
tion, 234,  247;  from  child  labor 
legislation,  335;  from  workmen's 
compensation  legislation,  401. 

Dover,  N.  H.,  agitation  for  shorter 
hours,  231. 

Dred^g,  houra  of  labor,  250. 

Dressmg-rooms,  legislation  provid- 
ing, 363,  371- 

Due  process  of  law,  gucuanteed  by 
constitution,  6;  meaning  of,  9- 
34;  in  relation  to  iiivestigatJoa, 

475.  479.  48«- 
Duluth,   Mum.,   regularixatioii  of 

public  work,  316. 
Dust,  as  cause  of  occupati<xial  dis- 
ease, 330. 

B 

Education,  in  relation  to  labor  con- 
tract, 2;  in  relation  to  taxation, 
II;  demand  for,  26;  in  lotion 
to  padrone  system,  47;  inrelatian 
to  competition,  68;  in  relation 
to  child  labor,  341.  See  also 
Industrial  education^  Vocatiooal 
guidance. 

Education  (choice  of  employment) 
act,  19I0  (England),  309. 

Efficiency,  how  affected  by  mini- 
mum wage,  215;  by  hours  of 
labor,  224. 

Ei^ht-hour  day,  in  Australasia,  154; 
m  United  States,  221;  in  con- 
tinuous industries,  222;  for  diil- 
dren,  228;  in  public  ensplorinent, 
249,  262;  President  authorised 
to  suspend  during  war,  250;  eariy 
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agitfttion  for,  asa;  in  mines  and  EpileptiGSf     forbidden     to     enter 
smelters,  353,  ^59;  in  plaster  and  Umted  States,  69. 
oement  nulls,  262;    for  railroad  Equality,  in  relation  to  labor  con- 
employees,  142-143,  355;  in  fac-  tract,  9;  before  ttie  law,  28-34. 
tome  and  workshops,  260;  con-  Brdman  act,  working  of ,  139-140. 
stitutionality,  262-271,  459.  Europe,   humanitarian   mo^rement 

Blectrical  industry,   accidents  in,  in,  26;  war  in,  311,  312* 

528;   examinations  and  licenses.  Evidence,  rules  of,  in  enforcement 

352.  of  labor  laws,  494,  495,  ^97. 

Elevator    operators,    examination  Ex  post  facto  laws  prohibited  by 

and  r^stration  of,  352.  constitution,  6. 

Embroidery    industry,     minimum  Executive,  enforces  laws,  18-21;  in 

vmge,  191.  relation    to   investigation,   450- 

Emergency  work,  as  rdllef  for  un-  493. 

employment,  313-315.  p 

Eminent  domain,  defined,  12,  13; 

differs  from  police  power,  14*  Factory  act  of  190 1  (England),  234. 

Employees'  representation  in  man-  Factory   legislation,    81,    450-451; 

agement,  177.  inspection,  81,  452-453. 

Employer  and  employee  law,  31,  Fair  wage  clauses  in  contracts,  13. 

32, 36.  Fall    River,    Mass.,   agitation   for 

Employers'  advances,  39,  43.  shorter  hours,  226,  231. 

Employers'  associations,  as  controll-  Family,  in  relation  to  status,  36. 

ing  le^siature,  24;  deal  with  wage  Fellow  servant  rule,  13, 14, 388, 400. 

bcSgam,  93,  118;    check  abuses  See    also    Employers'    liabihty, 

of  trade  unionism,  119;  in  Eng-  Workmen's  compensation, 

lish  law,   123;    employment  of-  Feudalism,  serfdom  connected  with, 

fices  of,  292;  in  relation  to  repre-  37. 

santation  of  interests,  479-481.  Fines,  as  deductions  from  wages, 

Employers*  liability  laws,  31,  387-  57'^59» 

392;    in  relation  to  payment  of  Finland,  unemployment  insurance, 

benefits,  58:  in  relation  to  safety,  443;     prohibition    of    poisonous 

356,387;  character  of,  451.    See  phosphorus,  354. 

also  Assumption  of   risk.   Con-  Fire,  protection  against,  359. 

tributory  n^ligence,  Fellow  ser^  Firemen,  excluded  from  eight-hour 

vant  rule.  law,   251;    two-platoon  system. 

Employment,  methods  of  finding,  252;  hours,  on  railroads,  2^4. 

291,  297;  regulariiation  of,  319-  First  aid  kit,  provided  in  industrial 

322.  establishments,   365;    in   mines. 

Employment    agencies,    misrepre-  370. 

sentation  by,  39,  292.  Florida,  vagrancy  law,  39,  40;  con- 

Emplojrment  certificates  for  work-  tract  labor  law,  ^4;   payment  of 

ins  children,  344-3^5.  benefits  to  injured  emplovees,  58; 

Em^oyment  omces,  in  relation  to  no  limitation  of  women  s  hours, 

padrone  system,  47;  private,  292-  233,  238. 

297,  472  {    state  and  municipal.  Prance,  aboUshee  colonial  slavery, 

297-304;   federal  activities,  304-  37;    wage  payment  law,  52,  53; 

307;  European  national  systems,  anti-truck  law,  55;  fines  from  em- 

308-312$   for  juveniles,  309;   in  ployees,  59;  wage  preference,  61; 

relation    to    unemployment    in-  agricultural  credit,  67 ;  industrial 

surance,  445.  courts,  87-88,  481;    strikes  and 

Enforcement  of   labor  laws.    See  lockouts,  125,  175,  176;    media- 
Labor  legislation,  enforcement.  tion  and  arbitration,  136;  public 

Engineers,  hours  of  labor,  254.  employment,   175,  178;  coopera- 

England.     5^  Great  Britain.  tive   contracts,    181;     minimum 
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wage  law,  193;  coal  min^  acci- 
dents, 259,  369;  night  work  of 
women,  274.;  employment  of- 
fioes,  207;  public  employment  as 
relief  for  unemployment,  318; 
protection  of  women,  348;  com- 
pressed air  work,  350;  lead  in- 
dustry, 350;  prohibition  of  poi- 
sonous phosphorus,  354;  glass 
blowing,  356;  anthrax,  366,  396; 
workmen  %  compensation,  396; 
health  insurance,  416;  old  age 
insurance,  431,  432,  436;  govern- 
ment employees  pensions,  437; 
government  life  insurance,  439; 
widows'  and  orphans'  insurance, 
440;  unemployment  insurance, 
443;  representation  of  interests, 
480,  481;  superior  council  of  la- 
bor, 480.    See  also  Lyons,  Paris. 

Freedom  of  speech,  guaranteed  by 
constitution,  6,  97;  in  relation  to 
unionism,  116. 

Fniit  preserving  industry,  rest  peri- 
ods, 272. 

Furniture  making,  minimum  wage, 
189,  211. 


Garnishment,  in  relation  to  wage 
exemption,  48,  82. 

Gas  pkmts,  hours  of  labor  in,  221. 

Geneva,  industrial  courts,  87,  88. 

Georgia,  contract  labor  law,  44; 
wage  exemption  law,  47,  48; 
wage  assignment  law,  50;  pay- 
ment of  (Cmiages  to  injured  em- 
ployees, 58;  Sunday  rest  law, 
224;  hours  of  labor  in  textile 
miUs,  262;  regulation  of  pri\'ate 
employment  offices,  295;  child 
labor,  334. 

German  Law  Protection  Society, 

83. 
Germany,  wage  payment  law,  53; 

fines  from  employees,  5^;   a^- 

cultural   credit,   67;    emigration 

from,  72;  legal  aid  societies,  84; 

industrial  courts,  86-88,  136,  481; 

statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 

125;   mediation  and  arbitration, 

136;    coal  mine  accidents,  259, 

369;  private  emplo3rment  offices, 

269;   public  emplo3rment  offices, 

312;  hotels  for  itinerant  workers. 


315;  pttblic  work  to  meet  unem- 
ployment, 318;  maternity  in- 
surance, 348;  lead  poisoning,  350, 
356;  occufKational  diseases,  351, 
396;  prohibition  of  poisonous 
phosphorus,  355;  anthrax,  366, 
396;  social  insurance,  391-394, 
417,  419,  420,  422.  423,  424,  440, 
4^,  447;  mutual  trade  associa- 
tions, 394;  unemployment  in- 
surance, 443;  representatioo  o£ 
interests,  480,  481.  See  also 
Alsace  -  Lorraine,  Nurembeig, 
Prussia,  Rhine  territorv. 

Ghent,  International  Exposition, 
address  by  lAon  Bourgeois,  448; 
system  of  tmemployment  insor- 
anoe,  443. 

Gilds,  in  relation  to  collective  bar- 
gaining, 92;  compared  with  trade 
unions,  92,  93;  methods  of  pro- 
duction, 387;  early  health  in- 
surance, 416. 

Glass  industry,  hours  of  labor,  222; 
night  work  of  children,  277;  safety 
regulations,  356. 

Gloucester,  N.  J.,  ten-hour  strikes, 
232. 

Glucose  industry,  hours  of  labor, 
221. 

Goldmark,  Josephine,  briefs  sup- 
porting labor  legislation,  246, 27^ 

Good  wlu,  as  intangible  property, 

8.95. 

Goole,  England,  decasualize  tion  of 
dockers,  321. 

Government,  may  use  force,  10, 11, 
20,21;  as  employer,  i^;  branches 
of,  18-24;  ^s  interfenng  in  w^ige 
bargain,  29.  See  also  IhihUc  em- 
ployment. 

"Granger  laws"  for  railroad  regu- 
lation, 466. 

Granite  cutting  industry,  hours  of 
labor,  226. 

Gray,  Judge,  on  night  work  for 
women,  459. 

Great  Britain,  fair  wage  c^lmtg**^  in 
contracts,  13;  slave  trade  abol- 
ished, 36;  tool  exemption. laws, 
49;  ^'^^  parent  laws,  53; 
nnes  as  deductions  from  wages. 
58;  landlord  and  tenant  law,  66; 
emigration  from,  72;  history  of 
collective   bargaining,   93,    123- 
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135,  152;  statistics  of  strikes  and 
lockouts,  125;  history  of  volun- 
tary arbitration,  138-136;  board 
of  trade,  139,  191,  212,  215,  ^08, 
331;  history  of  wage  determina- 
tion, 153;  public  employment, 
175;  minimum  wage,  IQ0-193, 
300,  306,  307,  311-316;  National 
Anti-Sweating  League,  190; 
health  of  munition  workers  com- 
mittee, 334,  335;  coal  mine  acci- 
dents, 359,  369;  Saturday  half- 
holiday,  378;  public  employment 
offices,  308-311;  public  work  for 
unemployed,  314,  316,  318;  ap- 
prentices sent  to  colonies,  333; 
children's  emplojrment  certifi- 
cates, 340;  lead  poisoning,  350, 
35 1 »  363f  396;  prohibiuon  of 
poisonous  phosphorus,  355;  an- 
thrax, 366,  396;  exchequer  court, 
389;  employers'  liability,  389, 391 ; 
workmen's  compensation,  395, 
396;  health  insurance,  417-424, 
438;  friendly  societies,  431;  ma- 
ternity insurance,  433-435;  old 
ajge  insurance,  431;  old  age  pen- 
sions, 436;  government  life  in- 
surance, 439;  unemployment  in- 
surance, 443-446;  out  of  work 
donations,  446;  trade  unionists, 
4^3;  industrial  council,  481.  5^ 
also  Goole,  Ireland,  Liverpool, 
London,  Macclesfield,  Manches- 
ter, Parliament,  Scotland,  Sun- 
derland, Swansea,  Wales. 

Great  Lakes,  unemplo3rmenton,3i5. 

Greece,  wage  payment  law,  53; 
emigration  from,  73. 

Greeley  Horace,  on  child  labor  legis- 
lation, 338. 

Greenbackism,  development  of,  36. 

Guardianship  of  state,  how  devel- 
oped, II,  13;  differs  from  police 
power,  14. 

H 

Habeas  corpus,  writ  of,  guaranteed 

by  constitution,  6,  31. 
Hair  goods  industry,  anthrax  in, 

330- 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  indorses  child 

labor.  333. 
Hawaii,  col  tract  labor,  43,  43:  regu- 
lar wage  payment  law,  51;  work- 
35 


men's  compensation,  397;  moth- 
ers' pensions,  441. 

Head  tax  on  immigrants,  as  prop- 
erty qualification,  70. 

HealUi,  protected  by  inmiigration 
legislation,  69;  justifies  regula- 
tion of  women's  wages,  318;  effect 
of  long  hours,  333;  in  relation  to 
women's  work,  334,  336,  344- 
347,  346-348;  a  social  question, 
333-325;  protected  bjr  internal 
revenue  taxation,  355;  in  relation 
to  tenement  house  manufacture, 
366-368;  character  of  legislation, 

450. 

HeEdth  insurance,  in  relation  to  oc- 
cupational disease,  354,  403;  his- 
tory, 415-417;  standards,  427. 

Heatmg,  in  factories,  361. 

Herbergen,  hotels  for  itinerant 
workers,  315. 

Higgins,  Justice,  on  minimum  wage, 
156. 

Holland.    See  Netherlands. 

Hollow-ware,  industry,  minimum 
wage,  191. 

Homestead  laws,  character,  3,  26; 
purpose,  48,  49. 

Homeworkers,  included  in  health  in- 
surance, 418.  See  also  Tenement 
house  manufacture. 

Horseshoers,  examination  and  regis- 
tration of,  353. 

"Hotel  Liberty,"  Seattle,  515. 

Hotels,  workers  in,  54;  child  labor, 

335. 
Hours  of  labor,  how  regulated,  15; 

early  strikes,  36,  331,  333;  legis- 
lation on,  37,  331-386;  statis- 
tics, 33 1,  333;  for  men,  331,  347- 
371,  373,  378-381,  459-462;  for 
women,  230-247,  371,  273-278, 
459>  463*  473;  in  relation  to  ef- 
ficiency, 224;  in  relation  to  trade 
unions,  336;  for  children,  336- 
230.  233,  271,  373,  376,  473:  ad- 
ministration of  laws  regulating, 
338-243;  constitutionality,  243- 
247,  253,  262-271,  376,  381-384; 
character  of  legislation  on,  4S0. 

Humanitarian  stage  of  labor  legis- 
lation, 36. 

Humidity,  in  factories,  363. 

Hungary,  health  insurance.  417; 
maternity  insurance,  423. 
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I  Industrial  Oomimssioti,  knresttgates 

.  .  Ubor. conditions,. 455. 

Ice. industry,,  l^ours  ot  laix>r,  i2 1.  Industrial  cbmmisBidns,  oriffin*  468; 

Iceland,  health  insurance,  416.  functions,    47s;    methods,   474; 

Idaho,    wag6  exemption   law,   48:  use  cumulattre  penalties^  491 ; 

state  loans  to  farmers^  67;  con-  Industrial    congresses,    investigate 

cilia tioQ    aoQ.  arbitration,    I37;  labor  conditions,'  453. 

.  /*rijht  to  Work;"  317.  Indtistrial  oourtsi  purpose,  86;  his- 

Illinois^  railroad  einployeeslaw^  45;  tory,  .86,  87;    methodsj  87,  88, 

9onxict  labor,  Sqj    picketing  fl-  182;  miitated  in  Enffland,  128. 

legal,  110;  conciliation  and  arbi-  Ihdustrial  education,  enect  an  com- 

tration,    137:   child   labor,   228,  ptetitioh;  68;    Wisconsin  regula- 

341 ;  hours  of  labor  for  women,  .  tionsj  473; 

235*  ^45»  246,  460^4641  supfr^me  Industrial   Relations   Commissioin, 

court,  246,  363;   eight-hour  law,  qjentioned,  455; 

252;    public  etnployment  offlced,*  Iiidustry,  character  of  modern^  i, 

3001  322;  regulari^tion  of  indus-  ^6^  323)  324: 

try,   322]     occupational   disease  Injunctions  against  striking;   106; 

commission  {  330^  371;  lead  poi-  iti   Clajrttni   antitrust  act,    113; 

soningi   351;    safety   reguialioda  waning  power  of,  1 20. 

for  factories,  358;    standards  of  Inspection,  not  provided  for  in  eoHy 

humidity,  362;    factory  ventild-  factory  acts,  8j;   of  child  labor, 

lion,  362,  363;  safety  regulations  342-346;  of  mines,  370;  of  fail- 

■    for  min^s*  370;  agencies  dealing  roads,  375;    oki  theory  of,  379; 

with   labor^   468;    decjentralitea  new  methddsi  381,  492-4981  par- 

administration  of  labor  lawi  chart,  tisanship  in  appointments,  486* 

471.  488.          . 

Immigration,  in  relation  to  com-  Insurance^  in  relation  to  work  ac- 
petition,  2,69-78;  increase  in,  71 ;  cidents,  31;  .in  relation  to  em- 
change  in  race  composition,  71,  ployers'  liability,  33;  fumidied 
72,  373;  proportion  of  skilled  to  by  corporations,  58;  principle  of, 
unskilled  workers,  73;  legal  aid,  383;  m  relation  to  Workmen's 
83;  American  compared  with  compensation,  4I1-415;  in  ad- 
Australian,  155;  supplies  cheap  mimstratibn.of  labor  legislation, 
labor,  186.  498-500;  voluntary  lift;»  439.  See 

Immigration  Commission,  72,  455;  also  Social  insuranooi  Workinen's 

studies  wagesf  1^4.  compensation. 

Imprisonnxent  for  debti  26^  31^  47.  International  Association  for  Labor 

Indentured  serripe.  characteristics.  Legislation,  investigates  continu- 

3^,36,4^,54;  abolition  demanded,  Oits  indU$trite,  422;    treaty  oh 

26;  a  lorm  of  inducea  immigra-  night  work  for  women;  273;  ad- 

tion,  70.  voQate^    Sattu'dily .  half-holiday, 

India;  night  work  of  women,  274;  278;   obtains. prohibition. of  pc^ 

child  labor,  337.  sonous  phosphoru^^  354;  how  or- 

Indiana,  wage  exemption  law^  48;  ganized,  453;    national  sections, 

waee  assignment,  50;  state  loans  454;  turns  over  certain  functions 

to  rarmersj.67;  Qonvict  labors  80;  to  League  of  Nations  Intema- 

picketing  lawful,   iii;    concilia-  .  tional  Labor  Ofi&ce;  455; 

lion  and  arbitration,  137;  worn-  International    Laboi'    Ccmference, 

en's  daily  hours  unrestricted^  233,  fecomtnendation  to  regulate  jm- 

2^8;    railroad   commissioni  378.  migration,  78;  on  ei^ht-hour  day* 

Individualism,  in  constitutions,  .19.  261  jl  457;    on  prohibiting  higlife 

Induced    immigrationsi    as    Unfreb'  workof  women,  274, 437;  ,00  pfo- 

stfitus,  3:    laws  against^  70*74  >  htbiting  night  Work  of  children, 

effects,  73.  276, 457;  on  abolishing  fce-charg« 
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ing  employment  agencies,  296; 
on  establishing  public  employ- 
ment offices,  45?:'  on  joint  com- 
mittees for  pi|blic  employment 
offices,  399;  on  national  co-or- 
dination of  employment  offices, 
304;  on  use  or  public  work  to 
meet  unemployment,  319;  on  pro- 
hibition of  child  labor  under  the 
aae  of  fourteen,  337,  A57;  on  ex- 
clusion of  children  under  eighteen 
and  women  from  dangerous  leacl 
trades,  347,  457;    qn  childbirth 

Srotectiori,  348,^57;  on  prohibi- 
on  of  poisonous  phosphorus,  35^, 
457;  on  pit) tection  against  an- 
thrax, 366,  457:  on  maternity  in- 
surance, 425; 'on  unemployment 
insurance,  443;  on  goVeniment 
factory  iiispection.  458;  on  gov- 
ernment health  service,  458;  or- 
ganized under  League  of  Mictions, 
457;  fifst  annual  cpnference,  457- 

458. 
International   I^bor  Office,   takes 

over  certain  functions  of  6riginal 

voluntary  body,  455;    orgatiiza- 

fion  and  staff,  457. 

International  Labdr  Oi^ganization, 
set  up  by  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany,'  456. 

fpternational  Conference  on  Un- 
employment,    reconiin^ndations, 

319  * 

Interna  tionai  Workingmen's  Asso- 
ciation, 26,  453. 
Interstate  commercp.  in  relation  to 
convict  labor,  79;'  in  relation  to 
child  labor.  330.  335-33^;  ^our 
regulations,  255;  m  relation  to 
workmen's  compensation,  401. 
Interstate  commerce  cpmmis^on, 
139,  468,  476;  in  relation  to 
railroad  employees.' 255,  374-375; 
place   ip    goven^mental    sj^ste'm, 

484. 

Intertirban  railroads,  safety  regu- 
lations, 3J4. 

Invalidity  msur^qcC:  See  Health 
insurance. 

Investigation,  in  relation  to  admin- 
istranon,  33.  34,  449;  'P  relation 
to  judiciary,  37,  458-465;  ip  vol- 
untary 'arbitratipn,  127:  com- 
pulsory, 127;   in  relatioh  to  ex- 


ecutive, 450-453;  JO  relation  to 
industrial  comnfiissionsj  466^479; 
procedure,  ^75;  character,  479. 
Iowa,  law  relating  to  insurance 
(benefits  and  employers'  liability, 
33;  wage  exemption  law,  48;  wage 
payment  law,  52;  state  loans  to 
farmers,  67;  ponvict  labor,  80; 
no  limitation  of  women's  hours, 

233.  238. 

Irelaiid,  land  system,  66,  68;  land 
commission,  68;  statistics  '  of 
strikes  and  rockouts,i25;  employ- 
ment ofi^ces,  311. 

Irish  textile  workers  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 333. 

Iroi}  industry,  hours  of  labor,  33?, 
333;  uneniployment  insurance, 
444. 

Italians,  padrone  system  among,  46. 

Italy,  agricultural  credits,  67 ;  emir 
gratioh  from,  73  j  industrial  courts. 
87,  480;  statistics  of  strikes  aqd 
lockouts,  135;  mediation  and  ar- 
bitratipii,  136;  .cooperative  con- 
tracts, 181 ;  prohibiuon  of  poison- 
ous phosphorus,  355;  anthrax, 
366; '  maternity  iii^urapc^,  434; 
old  age  insurance,  433;  govern- 
mental employees'  pensions,  437; 
government  life  insurance,  440; 
unemployment  ^  insurance,  443; 
rep^sentation  of  interests,  480; 
Superior  council  of  labor,  480. 


Japan,  coat  mine  accidents,  359* 
369;  child  labor,  537. 

Japanese,  exclusion  or.  See  Orien- 
'  talk,  exclusioii  of. 

Judiciary,  ip  relation  to  police  pow- 
er, 17:  in  relation  to  legislative, 
1 8-30;  interprets  laws  eind  con- 
stitutions, 19,  36;  authority,  33, 
33;  guided  by  opinions,  33^  35, 
38;  changing  opinions  on  labor, 
3i5-38;  irt  relation  to  investiga- 
lion,  37,  458-4^5;  considers  la- 
bor legislation'  class  legislation, 
39;  uses  theory  of  reasonable 
classification,  30,  31;  enforces 
laws  on  deductions  froqi  wa^es, 
57 1  58;  defines  *•  cropper,"  64  J  in 
relation  to  agricultural  labor  law. 
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67,  68;    in  relation  to  contract   Labor  market,  right  of  access  to, 
labor   law,    72;    inadequacy    to       8,  95,  96;  influences  on,  25. 
secure  laborers'  rights,  81 ;  treat-   Labor,  Secretary  of,  mediation  work 
ment  of  collective  oargaining,  93-       of,  144. 

113.    See  also  Constitutionality.     Lace  industry,  minimum  wage,  191, 
Jury  trial.    See  Trial  by  jury.  211. 

Land,  in  relation  to  labor  market, 
XT  2-4,  25;  laborers'  lien,  61.     See 

also  A^culture. 
Kansas,   constitution,   6;    railway  Landlord  and  tenant,  law  of,  66- 
employees'  law,  45;  strikes  and       68. 

lockouts  in  certain  industries  for-   Large   scale   production,   influence 

bidden,  173-174;  court  of  indus-       on  labor  market,  3,  25. 

trial  relations,  173-174;  minimum   Laundry  industiy,  hours,  235,  247, 

wage,  209;    hours  of  labor  for       262,277;  chilci  labor,  277,  335. 

women,  239;  eight-hour  day,  263;   Lead  industry,  330,  331;   effect  on 

employment  agencies,  2^3.  women,    347;     examination    of 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  municipal  legal       workers,    350,   351;    prohibition 

aid  bureau,  83.  of  white  lead,  355;    washrooms 

Kentucky,  abolishes  imprisonment       and  dressing-rooms  for  workers, 

for  debt,  47.  365;  character  of  legiS;]ation,  381 ; 

Kettle,  Sir  Rupert,  on  voluntary       in  relation  to  workmen's  compen- 

arbitration,  128.  sation,  403. 

King,  as  parens  patriae,  11,  12.  Legal  aid,  societies,  81;  history,  82, 

Knights  of  Labor,  oppose  contract       83;   as  government  function,  84, 
labor,    71;     indorse    eight-hour       85;  voluntary  defenders,  84. 
movement,    252:     oppose    child   Legislation,  when  unconstitutional, 
labor,    334;     investigate    labor       19,  2±,  25,  27,  450,  ^158-465.  492. 
conditions,  453.  See  also  Labor  legislation. 

Legislative,  in  relation  to  judiciary, 
T  18-20;    function,   22,   248,   467, 

487,  489;  investigates  labor  con- 
Labor  camps  regulated,  55.  ditions,  455,  456;  compared  with 
Labor  contract,  characteristics,  I,       industrial  commission,  475. 
2,  4,  116;  in  relation  to  politics,   Liberty,  in  relation  to  labor  con- 
4,  5;   in  relation  to  liberty  and       tract,  7-X0;  in  relation  to  prop- 
property,    7-10;    in   relation   to       erty,  7,  8;    in  relation  to  police 
equality,  9;   restrictions  on,  27;       power,  15;  of  contract,  6,  31,  51, 
specific  performance,  32;   in  re-       ^2,  244-247,  262,  271;   personal, 
lation  to  industrial  courts,  87.           m  relation  to  collective  bargain- 
Labor  exchanges  act  of  1909  (Eng-       ing,  91. 

land),  308-311.  Liens.    See  Contractors'  liens,  Me- 

Labor  legislation,  relation  to  labor       chanics'  liens, 
contract,  2,  10;   relation  to  tax-   Lighting,  factory,  Oregon  require- 
ing  power,   11,   15;    relation  to       men ts,  360. 
pdice  power,  13-18;  stages,  25-  Lime  industry,  hours  of  labor,  221. 
28;    considered  as  class  legisU-   Limited  liability,  doctrine  of,  92, 
tion,  28-30;    aims  at  equality,       93. 

36;    relation  to  agriculture,  62,   Literacy  test,  for  immigrants,  69, 73, 
65-68;    relation  to  competition,       76,77;  for  child  workers,  341. 
68-81;     exemptions    from,    239,   Liverpool,  juvenile  employinent  of- 
337;  enforcement,  326,  449-453,       fices,    310;     decasualization     of 
490-408;  solidarism  in,  490-500.       dock  labor,  32  t. 
See  also  Administration,  Consti-   ''Living  in*'  system.  53,  54. 
tutionality.  Lockouts,  in  relation  to  executive^ 
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31:  iQ  England,  123,  128;  in- 
creased number,  124,  125;  in 
arbitration  proceedings,  127;  com- 
pared with  strikes,  1^0;  forbid- 
den in  certain  industnes  in  Kan- 
sas, 173. 
London,  legal  aid,  84;  police 
strike,  176;  conference  on  nours 
in  continuous  industries,  222; 
central  unemployed  body,  308; 
juvenile  employment  offices,  310; 
provision  of  work  for  unemployed, 

314. 

Longshoremen,  in  relation  to  work- 
men's compensation,  402.  See 
also  Dockers. 

Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  public 
defender,  84. 

Louisiana,  contract  labor  law,  44; 
hours  of  labor  for  Bremen,  262, 
269:  accident  reporting,  327. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  factory  women's 
agitation,  231. 

Lumbering,  mechanics'  lien  in,  60. 

Lunatics,  forbidden  to  enter  United 
States,  69. 

Luxemburg,  prohibition  of  poison- 
ous phosphorus,  355;  health  in- 
surance, 417;  maternity  insur- 
ance, 423;  old  age  and  invalidity 
insurance,  4:^2. 

Lyons,  industrial  court,  87. 

M 

Macclesfield,  England^  conciliation 

board,  128. 
McPherson,  Judge,  on  picketing, 

no. 
Madison,  James,  cited,  16. 
Magna  Charta,  mentioned,  28. 
Maine,  peonage,  39;  contract  labor 

l^w,  43;  railroad  employees'  law, 

45;   child  labor,  227;  limitations 

on  women's  hours,  232. 
Malice,  in  labor  cases,  98,  99. 
Manchester,  England,  decasualiza- 

tion  of  cloth  porters,  321. 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  agitation  for 

shorter  hours,  231. 
Manila,   P.  I.,  boiler  regulations, 

359. 
Manitoba,  minimum  wa^e  law,  195. 

Manor,  lord  of,  determines  wages, 
152. 


Manufactureres*  associations,  con- 
trol prices,  93,  118. 

Maryland,  Justice  Chase,  36;  anti- 
truck  laws,  5^;  convict  labor  law 
79;  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
137;  union  preference,  180;  hours 
in  certain  textile  mills,  262;  hours 
of  labor  for  railroad  employees, 
272;  night  work  of  women,  275; 
employment  offices,  298;  work- 
men's compensation,  397. 

Marx,  Karl,  founds  International 
Workingmen'  Association,  453. 

Massachusetts,  Pacific  railroad,  3; 
wage  exemption  law,  48;  wage 
assignment  law,  ^o;  wage  pay- 
ment law,  52:  anti- truck  Taw,  55: 
fines  from  employees,  59;  child 
labor,  226,  334;  convict  labor, 
80;  decisions  on  strikes,  94,  103; 
on  picketing,  no;  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  137;  minimum 
wage,  196,  202-203,  209,  213; 
ten-hour  law,  251-233,  235,  242- 
244,  278;  posting  notices,  242; 
hours  m  public  work,  251,  278, 
284;  hours  on  street  railroads, 
257;  regulations  for  work  in  com- 
pressed air,  260,  349,  371;  hours 
of  railroad  employees,  272;  night 
work  of  women,  274;  one  day 
of  rest  in  seven,  280-281;  unem- 
ployment statistics,  289;  em- 
ployment offices,  300,  405;  acci- 
dent reporting,  326;  childbirth 
protection  of  women,  548,  422; 
safety,  356;  board  of  boiler  rules, 
350;  sanitary  standards,  365; 
fellow  servant  rule,  389;  old  age 
insurance,  431,  437;  life  insur- 
ance, 4^9;  appoints  first  factory 
inspectors,  451;  establishes  first 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  456; 
railroad  commission,  478.  See 
also  Boston,  Fall  River,  Lowell, 
Suffolk  County. 

Master  and  servant,  stage  in  in- 
dustry, 36,  40-50. 

Matches,  poisonous  phosphorus  in 
manufacture  of.  See  Phosphorus. 

Maternity  insurance,  connection 
with  childbirth  protection,  348; 
provisions  for,  422-425. 

Mechanical  engineering,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  in,  444. 
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Mechanics' lien  laws,' 50j6d;  6 1, 45 1;       t>atitmal  diseasb^  jti  i  thjld  labor. 
Mediation.    Set  Conciliation.  .  334{  336;   women^  work  forbid- 

Medical  benefit^  d^uctions  frotd       den,  347;  safety  regulations,  ^53, 

wa^es.for,  57;    58;    in  German       368-371;   early  mutual  aociaent 

social  iiisurance  systetoj  393, 4po:      .insuntoce^  366. 

importance  ofj  4041    in   umted  Minnesota,  contract  labor  law^  44; 
.  States,  404-408;  .  railroad  employees'  law,  45;  oon- 

Melboiime»  Victbria,.  sweatiiig  in,       vict  labor  laW|  80;    conc3iation 

162;  AgBi  187;  cbiet  fabtory  in-       and  arbitration,  137*    rninimym 

spector,  212.  .  wagCj  208,  214,  2^92.  sqv^  day 

Mercantile  emplb3rmentSi  mibimum       laDor«  I22.    See  also,  I>alitth. . 

wage;   189^  2QI,   io3i  ^04,  212;  Minors.     See    Child    labor.    Child 

215;   hoars,  of   labors  21$^  ^^9*       labor  le^lation. 

241,  247;  Siiturday  half-holiday  1  Mississippi,  ten-hour  lawi  253:  up^ 

277;  child  kbori  339}  seats  for  ^  .held,  268-269. 

women,  364;  Missouri,  wage  assignment  law,  49; 
Merchaht  adyenturersi  02;  bOypQtt    Cases,    id8;     picbetuig 

Merchant  gilds.    5^«  Gilds;  lawful,  11 1;    hours  of  tabor  for 

Mexico,  sUvery  and  peonagej  37;       women,  236;  accident  reportingi 

contract  laborers  imtiottea  from,       ^261   childbirth  protection,  348; 

73;     prohibition    o!    poisonous       lead  poisoning,  351 }  railroad  full 

phosphorus;  355;  crew  laWf  377;    See  alio  Kansas 

Michigan,  padrone  system,  46^  con-       City. 

^ract  labor  law,  44;  cdnvict  labor,  Motitana,  cdnstitutioni  6;  convict- 

80;   picketing  illegal,  1 10;  mini-       made  eoodSt  80;    boycott  casesj 

mum  age. limits,  339.    See  also       108;  child  labor  legislation^  229; 

.  Calumet,  Detroit;  hours  of  labor  for  wqmen«  239; 

Milk    wagon    drivers'    union    of       Wdrkmen's    eoipperisation*    397; 

.Chicago,  trade  agreement)  284.        .enforcement  of  labor  laws,  494. 

Milwaukee,   Wis.,   public  Employ-  Mothers'  pensions,  441. 

ment  oflioe;  299;  Moving  picture  thachine  operators. 
Minimum  wage,^  in  Bngland^  I53,       examination  and  r^^tn^tion,  352. 

190-1,93;  200,  206 j  207,  21 1 1  ^1^-  Mundella,  A.  J.,  establishes  board 

216;  basis,  185-187;  in  Australia,       of  conciliation   and  arbitration, 

187-1^,  108-200;  for  men,  188-       129. 

193,  211;  Prance,  193;  Norway,  Municipalities,    maintain    eniploy- 

194;  Argentinai  194;  Switzerland,       ment  offices,  297;   provide  work 

t95;   for  women^  193-198,-  200-       for  unemployedi  317. 

20$,  473;    in  Canada,   195;    in  Munition    plants,    nigUt    work   of 

United  States,  195-198,  470;  for       women  in,  275; 

children^  197^  201,  204,  205,  209, 

473;   ill  delation  to  profits,  203;  m 

in  relation  to  unerti  ploy  ment,  202,  .  . 

213;   exempttonsi  2.04;   adminis-  National  Association  ol  Legal  Aid 

tration,  205-2 10;   flat  rate  laws.       Societies^  8^. 

205;  commissionsi  207-210,  ^66;  National  Chud  Labor  Committee, 

results^    210-216]     constitution-       334f  343i.4^d.  . 

ality,  216-219.        ^  National  Civic  Federation,  investi- 
Mining^  labor  legislation^  27i  30/3 1]       ^tes   woi-kmen's  compensation, 

wage  paytnetit  lawsj  52,  531  153;       410. 

mechanics'  liens^  60;  strikes,  i64«  National  Conference  on  Industrial 

171,  191;    minimum  Wage^  189,       Diseases,  330. 

191;  hoursof  labor,  248, 2^3,25^,  National    Council    fdr    Ipdusfrial 

266-267  j    461;     industrial   acd-       Safety,  indorses  standard  accident 

dents,  259i  328,  329,  369;  occu-       reporting  schedule,  327. 
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National  Farm  J^bor  Exchange, 
302. 

National  Labor  Union,  a6;  indonses 
etght-hour  movement,  252;  in- 
vestigates labor  conditions,  ^153. 

National  Metal  Trades'  Association, 
emplovment  offices,  292. 

National  War  Labor  Board,  estab- 
lished, 145;  principles  and  ac- 
tivity, 146. 

Navy  yards,  ten-hour  day,  248. 

Nebiaska,  convict  labor,  80;  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration,  137; 
proposed  minimum  wage  bill,  196; 
minimum  wage  law  repealed,  197. 

Netherlands^  colonial  slavery  abol- 
ished, 37;  regular  wa^e  payment 
laws,  51;  fines  from  employees, 
59;  legal  aid,  84 -^  mediation  and 
arbitration,  136;  night  work  of 
women,  274;  compressed  air 
work,  356;  stone  masons,  131; 
prohibition  o£  poisonous  phos- 
phorus, 355;  factory  lighting, 
361;  health  insurance,  417;  nia- 
temity  insurance,  423;  invalidity 
and  did  ag^  insurance,  432;  or- 
phans' pensions,  440;  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  4k3. 

Neuchdtel,  industrial  courts,  87. 

Nevada,  wage  payment  law,  53; 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  138; 
Comstock  silver  mines,  260;  hours 
of  labor  in  plaster  and  cement 
mills,  262 ;  no  provision  for  seats 
for  salesgirls,  364. 

New  Brunswick,  state  loans  to 
farmers,  67. 

New  England  Female  Labor  Re- 
form Association,  231. 

New  England  Labor  Reform  League, 
231. 

New  England  Workingmen's  Asso- 
ciation, 231. 

New  Hampshire,  child  labor,  227; 
hours  of  labor  for  women,  232, 
235,  243.  Ses  also  Dover,  Man- 
chester. 

New  Jersey,  railroad  employees* 
law,  45;  deductions  from  wages 
for  benefits,  57;  convict  labor 
taw,  80;  decisions  on  strikes,  104; 
on  picketing,  no;  child  labor, 
227,'  333;  compressed  air  work, 
26i),  273.  349t  351,  371;  l^ours  of 


labor  in  bakeries,  262;  lead 
poisonirg,  351:  fiiie  protection, 
359:  ventilation,  362;  work- 
men's compensation,  411.  See 
<U^o  Bayonne,  Gloucester,  Pater- 
son. 

New  Mexico,  contract  labor  law, 
44;  no  limitatipQ  of  woman's 
hours,  233,  238;  no  provision  for 
seats  for  salesgirls,  364. 

New  South  W^es,  deductions  from 
wages  for  benefits,  57;  compul- 
sonr  arbitration,  153,  162-165; 
suffrage  |aw,  !«;  strikes,  J55, 
163;  union  preference,  167,  180: 
cooperative  contracts,  i3i.  See 
alio  Australasia^  Australia. 

New  York  Gity,  employment 
agencies,  39,  293;  legal  aid,  82; 
voluntary  defenders,  8^;  street 
cleaning  department,  177;  board 
of  estimate  fixes  street  cleaners' 
wages,  195;  cost  of  living,'  195; 
vacations  for  public  employees, 
285;  unemployment,  287,  313; 
association  of  employment  m^n- 
agei^i  3^0;  children's  employ- 
ment certificates,  340;  tenement 
house  manufacture,  366*368; 
compressed  air  illness,  360,  371. 

New  York  state,  abolishes  imprison- 
ment for  debt^  47;  wage  exemp- 
tion law,  48;  inspection  of  work- 
ers' living  quarters,  55;  anti- 
truck  law,  ^5;  dieductions  for 
benefits  to  injured  employees,  57; 
mephanics'  liens  and  wage  prefer- 
ence, 60;  bureau  of  agricultural 
information,  67;  convict-made 
goods,  80;  bui^eau  of  industries 
and  immigration,  86;  legal  aid, 
82-84,  ^«  industrial  commission, 
86,  470,  472,  482,  488,  497;  seven 
day  labor,  222;  child  labor,  340, 
341  >  495;  hours  of  labor  tor 
women,  239;  hours  of  labor  for 
railroad  emplo3rees,  254,  265,  272; 
hours  of  labor  in  cqmpressed  air, 
260,  273;  hours  of  labor  in  brick- 
yards, 263;  bakeries,  268,  495; 
night  work  of  women,  275,  459, 
463,  466,  478;  court  of  appeals, 
276,  283;  Saturday  half-holiday 
in  stores,  277 ;  one  day  of  rest  in 
seven,  280,  281,  283;  tmemploy- 
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rnent  statistics,  289;  employment 
ofiSces,  297,  298,  305;  occupa- 
tional disease,  349,  403;  night 
messenger  service,  338;  children's 
emplo3rment  certificates,  340, 341 ; 
restrictions  on  women's  work, 
347,  348;  compressed  air  work, 
349.  35I.  371;  fire  protection, 
359;  factory  ventilation,  362; 
seats  for  salesgirls,  364;  tenement 
house  manufacture,  366-368,  496; 
employers*  liability,  391;  work- 
men's compensation,  397-400, 
403 ;  number  of  factory  inspectors, 
451 ;  administration  of  labor  law, 
chart,  470;  commission  for  tofety 
and  workmen's  compensation, 
472;  prosecutions,  490;  tagging 
sweatshop  products,  497. 

New  Zealand,  mechanics'  liens,  61; 
state  loans  to  farmers,  67;  liter- 
acy test  against  Chinese,  76; 
trade  union  law,  153:  labor  situa- 
tion, 155-161;  arbitration  acts, 
155- 16 1,  166:  parties,  160;  union 
preference,  158,  165,  166;  coop- 
erative contracts,  181;  old  age 
pensions,  436;  mothers'  pensions, 
441. 

Newlands  act,  working  of,  138, 141- 

142.  143- 

Newsboys.    See  Street  trades. 

Night  messenger  service,  age  stand- 
ards for,  338. 

Night  work,  prohibited,  for  women, 

234,  239,  273-277.  4M,  459.  463, 
477;  for  children,  276;  for  young 
persons,  338. 

North  Carolina,  Sunday  law,  282; 
child  labor,  336.  343. 

North  Dakota,  contract  labor  law, 
44;  state  loans  to  farmers,  67; 
minimum  wage  law,  196. 

Norway,  minimum  wage  law,  19^; 
employment  offices,  312;  healtn 
insurance,  417;  maternity  in- 
surance, 423;  tmemployment  in- 
surance, 443;  superior  council  of 
labor,  480.     See  also  Scandinavia. 

Nova  Scotia,  state  loans  to  farmers, 

67. 
Nuremberg,    convention    of    legal 

aid  societies,  84. 
Nurses,  included  in  hour  legislation, 

246. 


O 

Occupational  diseases,  defined,  330; 
investigations,  330,  331;  report- 
ing. 331;  statistics,  332;  exami- 
nations, 349-352;  in  relation  to 
workmen  s  compensation,  351, 
985*  396, 403;  in  relation  to  health 
insurance,  354,  403. 

Ohio,  deductions  from  wages  for 
benefits,  57;  convict  labor,  80; 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  137, 
138;  industrial  commission,  197, 
382,  472;  minimum  wage,  197; 
child  labor,  227,  228,  339;  ten- 
hour  law  for  women,  233;  eight- 
hour  day,  252;  public  employ- 
ment offices,  297;  accident  re- 
porting, 326;  restrictions  on 
women's  work,  347;  lead  poison- 
ii^gf  351.362;  factorv  ventilation, 
362.    See  also  Cleveland. 

Oklahoma,  state  loans  to  farmers, 
67;  boycotts  probably  l^al,  108; 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  137. 

Old  age  insurance,  state  assisted , 
431;  compulsory,  432;  pensions, 

435. 

Oleomargarine,  colored,  suppression 
of,  15. 

One  day  of  rest  in  seven,  need  of 
legislation,  279;  existing  laws, 
280;  sustained  by  courts,  282- 
284. 

Ontario,  licensing  system  for  private 
emplojrment  offices,  294. 

Open  shop,  true  character  of,  120. 

Oregon,  deductions  for  benefits  regu- 
lated, 57;  state  loans  to  fanners, 
67;  convict  labor  law,  80;  pidcet- 
ing  illegal,  no;  secrecy  re^ndtng 
wages,  186;  minimum  wage  law, 
196,  202,  209, 212, 213, 218;  hours 
of  labor  for  women,  233,  239,  241, 
245-247,  462;  social  survey,  236; 
hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing, 
248,  253,  262,  268;  ten-hour  law 
upheld,  248,  268:  eight-hour  day, 
253;  night  work  of  women,  275; 
Sunday  law,  282;  lighting  re- 
quirements, 360;  woricmen's 
compensation,  41a.  See  also 
Portland. 

Orientals,  exclusion  of,  69,  74-76. 

Orphans,    special    regulations    for 
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employment  of,  534;    social  in- 
surance for,  394,  439-441. 


Pacific  railroad,  completion,  3. 

Padrone  system,  46, 47. 

Panic  of  1837,  26. 

Paper  industry,  hours  of  labor,  232. 

Parasitic  industries,  203. 

Paris,  industrial  courts,  88;  labor 
clause  in  subway  franchise,  258; 
exposition  of  1900, 453. 

Parliament,  treatment  of  seamen, 
44;  enacts  trade  disputes  act,  123; 
fixes  wages,  152;  prohibits  labor 
combinations,  152;  in  relation  to 
trade  boards,  191.  See  also 
Great  Britain. 

Parties,  in  New  Zealand,  160,  161; 
in  Australia,  161,  166;  in  United 
States,  169;  in  Great  Britain,  190. 

Partnerships,  distinguished  from 
trade  umons,  117,  124. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  ten-hour  strikes, 
232. 

Patria  potestas,  12. 

Pawnbrokers,  abuses  by,  82. 

Peacock,  Sir  Alexander,  on  mini- 
mtmi  wage  boards,  188. 

Penalties  for  violating  labor  laws, 
490-4^2;  ctunulative,  492;  civil 
and  criminal  actions,  492. 

Pennsylvania,  railroad  employees' 
law,  45;  labor  camps  regulated, 
55;  convict  labor  law,  80;  at- 
tempt to  establish  industrial 
courts,  89;  iMcketing  illegal,  no; 
anthracite  coal  strike,  148;  ten- 
hour  law  for  children,  227,  228; 
ten-hour  law  for  women,  232, 
234;  regulations  for  work  in 
compressed  air,  260,  349,  371; 
eight-hour  day  in  public  em* 
ployment  263;  fund  for  emergency 
public  work,  317;  public  employ- 
ment offices,  322;  regularization 
of  industry,  322;  lead  poisoning, 
351;  factory  ventilation,  362; 
railroad  full  crew  law,  ^77;  in- 
vestigates woman  and  child  labor, 
455;  industrial  commission,  472. 
See  also  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania-East   River  tunnels, 

371. 


Peonage,  as  sta^  in  industry,  36- 
^i;  characteristics,  37;  abolished 
in  Mexico,  38;  abuses,  39,  40; 
in  relation  to  contract  labor,  42. 

P^  Marquette  railroad  strike,  145. 

Petroleum  refineries,  hours  of  labor, 
221. 

Philadelphia,  American  Federation 
of  Labor  convention,  2^3;  street 
railroads,  256;  association  of  em- 
ployment managers,  320;  Work- 
mg  Men's  Party  congress,  334. 

Philippines,  contract  labor,  42.  See 
also  Manila. 

Phosphorus,  prohibition  of  poison- 
ous. II,  15,  324,  355.  454;  com- 
pensation for  poisoning  by,  ^03. 

Picketing,  in  relation  to  executive, 
21;  as  used  against  intangible 
property,  96;  iUe^  in  Califor- 
nia, 100,  no;  judicial  views  on, 
109^-112;  in  Sherman  antitrust 
act,  121;  in  English  law,  123;  in 
South  Australia,  165. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  conference  of  legal 
aid  societies,  83;  steel  workers, 
222,  224;  women  textile  workers, 
232. 

Plumbers,  registration  and  examina- 
tion of,  352. 

Poisons,  list  of  industrial,  330.  See 
also  Lead,  Occupational  Disease, 
Phosphorus. 

Poland,  health  insurance,  417;  ma- 
ternity insurance,  423. 

Police  power,  belongs  to  states,  11, 
15;  m  relation  to  guardianship, 
12,  14;  defined,  13;  in  relation 
to  labor  legislation,  13-15,  476; 
in  relation  to  eminent  domain, 
14;  in  relation  to  taxing  power, 
14;  in  relation  to  liberty  and 
property,  14,  15;  indefinite  char- 
acter, 16,  17;  in  relation  to  other 
governmental  pO¥rers,  17;  in  re- 
lation to  public  benefit,  25;  in 
relation  to  health,  27;  in  relation 
to  shifting  population,  25;  in 
relation  to  inequality  of  be^-gain- 
ing  power,  33;  in  coal  screening 
l&ws,  53;  in  minimum  wage  laws, 
217-218;  in  relation  to  hours  of 
labor,  247,  262,  282,  28^;  in  child 
labor  legislation,  338;  m  relation 
to  investigation,  464. 
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Policemen,  exduded  from  etgkt- 
hour  law$,  251. 

Politic^  o£Fender8p  not  excluded 
fcom  United  States,  69. 

J'plitice,  in  celation  to  labor  oon- 
tcact,  4i  5. 

Polygamtsts,  forbidden  to  eater 
United  States,  69.  *      ^  "*' 

Boor  laWf  £li2abethaa,f 337. 

Boor  Man's  Lavyisr's  Association, 
84. 

Popidation,  shifting  of,  in  relation 
to  ppUoe  power,  15. 

Portland,  Ore.,  public  defender,  64; 
minimum  wage,  213;  maximum 
hours,  2 if),  941. 

POfto  Rico,  eight-iiour  law  for 
women,  237;  workmen's  com- 
pensation. 397. 

Portugal,  abolishes  po)onial  davery, 
37;  health  in  ^lass  industry,  356. 

Postal  employees,  unionism  amcing, 
f  76-177;  hou^  of  labor,  25P;  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven,  280. 

Bireferential  union  shop.  See  Union 
preference. 

President,  powers  regarding  media- 
tion and  arbitration,  138.  141, 
143,  145,  148;  issues  executive 
orders,  176;  memorial  po,  on  09- 
cupationid  diseases,  330;  ap- 
pomts  members  of  industrial 
commission,  455. 

Price  bargain,  history,  92,  03;  con- 
trasted with  wage  bug^n,  ii6~ 
118. 

Printing  industry,  hours  of  l^bor, 
226;   emi^ymient  offices,  292. 

Prison  labor.    See  Convict  labor. 

Profits,  in  relation  to  minimum 
wage,  203. 

Property,  varying  conceptions,  i, 
7-9,  25,  26,  96,  96;  in  relation 
to  labor  contract,  7-10;  in  rela- 
tion to  police  powdr,  14,  15. 

PrcKSfScutions,  for  violating  labor 
laws,  451,  492-498. 

Prostitutes,  forbiddep  to  enter 
United  States,  (S9. 

Prussia,  railroad  employee^,  I78; 
labor  homes  for  unemployed,  315. 
Su  also  Germany. 

Public  benefit,  as  a  principle  of 
government,  24-28,  476;  stage 
m  labor  legislation,  27.  > 


Public  domain,  in  relatlpn  to  home- 
stead laws,  3. 

Public  employment,  mechanics' 
liens,  60;  umofts,  175-180;  mini- 
mum wage,  195,  217:  hoijrs  of 
labor,  248^52;  annual  vacations, 
284;  as  remedy  for  ui^employ- 
ment,  312-319;  workmen's  coiii- 
pcosat&n,  ^9f ,  401 ;  pen'sioiis,  4^7. 

Public  opinioii,  on  labor,  25-28;  m- 
fitiences  iudicial  opinion,  25,' 2^. 

Public  utilities,  ooniVoUed  by  gov- 
ernment, 13;  laws  regulating'/ 29; 
labor  clauses  in  franchises,  258; 
commissions,  476,  464. 

Pulltnan  steike,  134. 

Q 

Quaijying  industry,  accidents,  328; 
occupational  didsase,  336. 

Quebec,  minimuin  wage  law,  195; 
private  employment  offices,  296. 

Queensland,  'cotnpulspry  arbttia- 
taon,  153,  165;  labor  ministry, 
162;  minimmn  wage,  189.  See 
also  Aiistredasia,  Austtalia. 

Itaiffeisen  banks.  67. 

Hatlroad  brothemoods,  oppose  oom- 
pulsory  arbitn^tion,  171;  in  re- 
lation to  corporations,  179;  se- 
cure reduction  of  Hours,  254. 

Railroad  commission  laws,  119, 
378;  origin  of,  467;  compared 
with  industrial  commission  laws, 
468. 

Railroads,  terms  of  service,  15,  45, 

46;  work  accidents. '33,  328,  329; 

payment  of   benefits,    58;    me- 

(cbanics*  liens,  60;  hours  of  labor, 

143,  222,  253-256,  263-266,  272, 

279;     accident '  reporting,    327: 

safety  regulattons,  352.  372,  374- 

579. 
Railway  Wage  Board,  appointed, 

143. 
Reasonableness,  as  a  standaid  for 

labor  legislation,  30,  31,  469,  472, 

479,  48?: 
Regularisatipn  of  industry,  31 9--322. 

Rehabilitation  of  (adu^rial  crip- 
ples, 410. 
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Repfesentatioil  of  interests,  iii  wage 
boards^  toSi  481,  483}  in  employ- 
ment biflices,  2^,  308,  309^  481; 
in  adxninistiation  of  labdr  lawit) 

.  479-4^. 
Repttbhcan  governnient»  gaiiantised 

.  by  eoilsiitution,  6; 

Re8pon$tbje  government;  in  relation 

to  acbniniitratioh  of  labor  laws, 

464; 
kest,  weekly  day  of,  948)  278-284. 
Hesi  periods^  271-286: 
Restraint  of.  tradfe  ooctrine,  as  ap- 

plied  to  labor,  96. . 
Khine  ierritoty)  industrial  courts, 

.  ,87.     . 

Rhode  Iskindi  sufftage^  4;  weekly 
wikge  payment  law,  51;  early 
child  labor  lawS^  227;  hours  on 
street  railways;  237)  accideht  r^ 
porting,  326. 

Right  to  work,  Idaho^  law^  317; 

Rock  Island,  111^  arseiial,  em- 
ployees representation  m  man- 
agement, 177. 

Rolling  mills,  hours  of  labor,  2ii;. 

Ronian.la^,  oii  ftlavfery,  36.  See 
also  Patria  potesias: 

Roosevelt,  Presiaenti  appoints  an- 
thracite coal  strike  bbnimission, 

148... 

Rossi^  Dr.,  on  padrone  ^stem^  46. 

Roumaniai  mediation  ^d  arbitra- 
tion, 136;  goremtneilt  employees, 
175)  healui  insurance^  417;  ma- 
ternity insurance,  423;  invalid- 
itj^  and  old  age  iiisuranee,  432; 

Rumnowi  I:  M.|  sttidy  of  work  ac- 
,  ddenis,  405. 

Rural  cr^its  law^  67. 

Russia,  ikgricultuFal  credits,  67;  em- 
igiatidn  from,  72;  goverhment 
employees,  ij^5;  lead  poisoning, 
33d;  health  thsttraaofe,  417;  ma- 
ternity insuranoei  423;  gorem- 
merit  life  insurfooe,  439. 


Safety, .  adoption  of  deyicesi  l^:.  A 
social  question^  323}  pronibitive 
method^  3^2r3B6;.  in  relation  to 
employers'^  lidtbility^  356,  387; 
regulative  methods,  356-379;  de- 
feats of  early  legislationi  379-381 ) 


administrative  orders,  381,  382; 
mbvehient  for,  38^1  385;  en- 
couraged by  wbrlSlien's  compen- 
sation legi^tion,  447;  employ- 
ers* wbrk  for,  498; 
Saloons,  women  forbidden  to  ifftrk 

in.  347i 
Saskatchewan^  minimum  Wage  law, 

195^ 
Saturday  half-holiday,  277-278. 

SawxhiUinff ^  hifechanics'  lieflSj  60. 

Scandinavia,  emigration  ffotrli  72. 
.  See  also  Horway^  Sweden: 

Schultze-Delitsch  banks;  67. 

Sdenlific  managtoient.  Sn  Tinie 
study. 

Sodtladd,  employnient  offices;  311. 

Seamen,  contracts  of,  4,  3^,  ^it  45» 
372  i  hours  of  Ikbor,  258;  scuety^ 
3S2|  37^-374;  *»rly  mutiial  Oc- 
cident insurance  among,  386. 

Seattle^  Wash.,  mtmiclpal  dm^lloy- 
ment  office,  302;  provision  for 
itinerant  wbrlnrs,  J13; 

Seats,  Iq^slation  providing:;  364: 

Seiiate  edmmittee  on  labor  and 
capital*  455- 

Separation  of  powers^  22. 

Serfdohij  as  stidg^  in  industry,  35- 

37<53. 
Servia,    wage   payment   ]awi    53; 

mediation  and  arbitration,  1^6; 

health  insurance)  417;  maternity 

insurance,  423. 

Servitude^  gradual  transition  from, 

31.  32. 
Shawj   Chief  Justibe,  decision  on 

.  fellow  servant  rule,  ^89; 
Sherman  antitrust  act{  96,  122.- 
Silk  weaving^  occupational  disease 

in,  330. 
Slavery,  in  southern  stetes^  3^  41; 

as  stage  in  industry,  35-37i  53; 

.  in  Bngliind,  36}  abdUiion,  ^6-38: 

Sleeping  in  workrobms  foHnddeU, 

365. 
Social  insurance^  against  unemploy- 
ment, 289i  303*  310, 32  i,  44*-448; 
defined.  384;  a^nst  industrial 
uccidents,  392-415;  against  ill- 
ness, 41^-429;  maternity,  422- 
425;  against  old  age  and  invalid- 
ity; 429-438;  for  Widows  dnd 
Orphans,  43^441 ;  coot)eratiVe 
character  of  j  498^500. 
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Socialism,  development  of,  26; 
movement  for,  in  New  Zealand, 
161;  in  relation  to  eight-hour 
day.  253. 

Solidarism,  in  labor  legislation,  499- 
500. 

South  Africa,  coolie  labor  in,  42; 
immigration  law,  74. 

South  Australia,  medium  of  pay- 
ment law,  54;  compulsory  arm- 
tration,  153,  165;  labor  mmistrv, 
162;  minimum  wage,  190;  work- 
men's compensation  for  occupa- 
tional disease,  306. 

Southern  states,  slavery,  3,  41 ;  pe- 
onage, 39,  40;  indentured  ser- 
vice, 41;  enforcement  of  labor 
laws,  451. 

South  Cuolina,  hours  of  labor  in 
textile  mills,  262;  night  work  of 
women,  275. 

South  DaJcota,  state  loans  to  farm- 
ers, 67* 

Sovereignty,  in  American  constitu- 
tional sv^tem,  15. 

Spain,  industrial  courts,  87;  media- 
tion and  arbitration,  136;  ni^ht 
work  of  women,  274;  protection 
of  women  and  children,  348;  pro- 
hibition of  poisonous  pho^horus, 
35^;  old  age  insurance,  432. 

Spamards,  in  Mexico,  37. 

Specific  performance  of  contracts, 

4,32. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  minimum  wage, 
196,  217. 

State,  constitutions,  on  natural 
rights,  5,  6;  bank-notes,  15;  su- 
preme courts,  19,  23. 

"State  use"  system  of  convict  la- 
bor, 80. 

Stationary  firemen  and  engineers, 
saSetyr  regulations,  353. 

Status,  in  ration  to  industry,  35, 36. 

Steel  industry,  hours  of  labor,  222, 
226. 

Stenographv,  hours  of  labor,  247. 

Stewtml,  Ira,  inaugurates  eight- 
hour  movement,  252. 

Street  cleaners'  organization,   177, 

179. 
Street  railroads,  orgaiiization  of  em- 
ployees,   178;     minimum   wage, 
189;    hours  of  labor,  222,  256- 
258;  accident  reporting,  327;  ex« 


amination  and  reeistiation  of  em- 
ployees, 352;  safety  regulations, 
376. 

Street  trades,  regulation  of,  ^38. 

Strikes,  in  relation  to  executive,  21 ; 
for  shorter  hours,  26;  violence 
in,  95;  aim  of,  98;  l^al  in  CaH- 
fomia,  100;  sympathetic,  100, 
102;  tmoertainty  of  term,  loi; 
opinions  as  to  legality,  103-107; 
in  Clayton  antitrust  act,  112; 
publicity,  115;  in  Sherman  anti- 
trust act,  121 ;  increased  number, 
125;  in  England,  129-136,  191; 
compared  with  lockouts,  115;  in 
Australasia,  155-170;  forbidden 
in  certain  industries  in  Kansas, 
17^;  in  relation  to  employment 
offices,  300,  308. 

Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  minimum 

i    wage,  196. 

Suffrage,  effect  of  equal,  2, 175, 179; 
extension,  4,  5,  26. 

Sugar  and  molasses  industry,  hours 
of  labor  in,  221. 

Sunday  rest  laws,  278. 

Stmderland,  England,  decasualiza- 
tion  of  dockers,  321. 

Sui>reme  Court,  powers.  25;  de- 
cision in  Holden  v.  Hardy,  27, 245, 
461;  on  public  benefit,  28,  399; 
on  trade  unions,  30,  113;  on 
peonage,  39,  40,  43,  44;  on  coal 
screenmg  laws,  53;  on  Shennan 
antitrust  act,  96;  on  con^nracy 
doctrine,  97;  on  boycotts,  107; 
on  Oregon  minimum  wage  law, 
196,  218;  decision  on  Or^on  ten- 
hour  law,  233,  245;  on  Csdifomia 
eight-hour  law,  246;  on  hours  cd 
labor,  250,  263,  265-268,  465; 
pending  decision  on  night  work 
of  women,  276;  on  Sunday  laws, 
282;  pending  decision  on  railroad 
commission,  379. 

Swansea,  Wales,  decasualizatioo  of 
ship-repairers,  321. 
Swapping,"   in   textile  industry, 

238. 
Sweating  system,  in  Victoria,  162, 

163,  187-189;   in  England,  190; 
in  .United  States,  195,  197,  366- 
368;  licenses,  496;  tagging  prod- 
ucts, 497. 
Sweden,  mediation  and  arbitration, 
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136;  employment  offices,  312; 
health  instuance,  416;  invalidity 
and  old  age  insurance,  432.  See 
also  Scan(&navia. 

Switzerland,  executive  council,  18; 
regular  wage  payment  law,  51; 
fines  from  employees,  59;  legal 
aid,  84;  industrial  courts,  87,  88; 
mediation  and  arbitration,  136; 
railroad  employees,  179;  federal 
cotmcil,  273,  306;  employment 
offices,  312;  prohibition  of  poison- 
ous phosphorus,  355;  workmen's 
compensation  and  occupational 
diseases,  396;  health  insurance, 
416;  unemplo^ent  insurance, 
A43;  International  Association 
tor  Labor  Legislation,  455;  su- 
perior council  of  labor,  480.  See 
also  Berne,  Geneva,  Neuch&tel. 

SyndicaUsm,  in  New  Zealand,  160. 


Taft,  President,  vetoes  literacy  test, 
76;  defines  boycotts,  102. 

Tailoring.     See  Clothing  trade. 

Tanning  industry,  anthnix  in,  331. 

Tariff,  m  relation  to  labor,  11,  15, 
26,  70. 

Tasmania,  minimum  wage,  153, 189, 
214;  labor  ministry,  1 62 ;  strikes, 
166.  See  also  Australasia,  Aus- 
tralia. 

Taxation,  as  basis  of  labor  legisla- 
tion, II,  15;  in  relation  to  gov- 
ernment property,  12,  13;  [Mace 
in  constitutional  system,  14,  15; 
used  for  health  purposes,  355. 

Taxpayer,  protected  by  immigra- 
tion legislation,  69,  70. 

Teachers,  organizations  of,  178. 

Telegraph  establishments,  hours  in, 

235.  277.       ^ 

Telephone  establishments,  hours  in, 
235,  240,  277. 

Tenants,  agricultural,  63,  65-68. 

Tenement  house  manufacture,  evils 
of,  366;  regulation  and  prohibi- 
tion of,  367,  368,  495. 

Tennessee,  supreme  court,  33. 

Texas,  agricultural  tenancy  law,  64; 
minimum  wage  law,  196;  hours 
of  labor  for  women,  236.  See  also 
Dallas. 


Textile  industry,  fines,  59;  eariy 
agitation  for  shorter  hours,  231- 
233;  child  labor,  333,  335;  safety 
regulations,  356, 357. 

Thrift,  in  relation  to  social  insur- 
ance, 384. 

Time  study,  of  federal  employees, 
forbidden,  250. 

Toilets,  legislation  regarding,  364. 

Tools,  exempted  from  seizure,  49; 
charges  for,  57. 

Toronto,  Bell  Telephone  Co.  dis- 
pute, 240. 

Towns,  in  relation  to  ooUectiye  bar- 
gaining, 91,  92. 

Trade  agreements,  characteristics 
of,  n  7-1 20. 

Trade  boards  act  of  1909  (Eng- 
land), 191. 

Trade  disputes.    See  Strikes. 

Trade  disputes  act  of  1906  (Eng- 
land), 123. 

Trade  marks,  as  intangible  prop- 
erty, 8. 

Trade  names,  as  intangible  prop- 
erty, 8,  95. 

Trade  unions,  as  controlling  legis- 
lature, 24;  development,  26; 
judicial  opinion  of,  30,  102,  103; 
oppose  contract  labor,  71;  effect 
of  Clayton  antitrust  act  on,  113; 
workmen's  right  to  bdong  to,  1 14 ; 
distinguished  from  partnerships 
and  corporations,  117,  118,  124; 
safeguards  against  abuses  of,  119; 
effect  of  Danbury  hatters'  case 
on,  1 2 1  - 1 22 ;  position  in  England, 
123-125;  oppose  compulsory  ar- 
bitration, 131-134;  of  public  em- 
plojrees,  1 75-181;  in  relation  to 
minimum  wage,  197,  215;  in  re- 
lation to  hour  regulations,  248, 
252;  unemployment  statistics, 
289;  employment  offices,  292; 
increase  power  of  worker,  324; 
provide  health  insurance,  416; 
m  relation  to  tmemployment  in- 
surance, 442;  in  relation  to  rep- 
resentation of  interests,  480-486; 
in  relation  to  civil  service,  486- 
488.  See  also  Closed  shop.  Col- 
lective bargaining,  Open  shop, 
Union  preference. 

Trades  Union  Congress,  130,  131. 
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Trades'  Union  National  ponven-  ^Manufactures,   290;    ^rorlpnen's 

tionj  231. -    ^  bompensatibn,    3p7-"4i5j     army, 

Tmnsportation,  influence  op  labor  328';  Bureau  of  j^li^^  370,  ^68; 

m^r^et,  25;'  nouis  of  labor,  253-  health  insurance  <£scuk^,  417; 

258.    See  cAso  Railroads,  Seamen,  old  af e  and  disability'  in^ui^ce 

Street  railroads.  fqr  federal  employees,  454,  ^5; 

Treitschke,)i.,  cited,  16.  ^ureat^    of    Labor,    '452/    456; 

Trjal  by  jury,  gitaianteed  by  con-  Axnerican  sectiop  of  Interiuitiobal 

sfitunoh,  ^$\    in   Clayton'  anii-  Association  '  for   Labor   L^isla- 

tmstact,  113.  tion,  45A*;    Department  of  Agri- 

Tfuck  sjrstem,  55,  56.  culture,  302;  peMurtment  of  the 

Trusts,'fix  prices,  93.  Interior,'  468;     Department    of 

Tuberculosis,  reason  for  excluding  Cdmmeroe,  i68;   bureau  of  Im- 

immigrantb,  69.        *  migration,  iioS;  Qureau  of  L^bor 

Tunnel  workers,  occtqiattonai  idis-  Statistics/  468;    Children's  Bu- 

ease  among,  331.                        *'  reauj    '468:     Treasury"  D^Mut- 


Turkey,  public  employees,  175.  ment,  Public  Health  Service,  468; 

Turnov^   of  labdr,   extent,   288;  Board  of  Mediation  and  Gqnalia- 

wastes,  288.  ^oxj.   46fi[;    Tradii  'Con^nis^oiiv 

Typographical  union  labd^  l8a  ^7!^,  ^^^ ;  ^edex^d  Reserve  Board, 

4-^4. 

•rj  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  3. 

Unorganized   wqpkers,    representa- 

UnconstitutionaHty  of  legis^tipn.  tfon  of  qt)  joii^t  councils,  4^5. 

i$^  pon^titutiopality.  UiisldUed  worker^,  and  compulspry 

Unemployment,  denned,  2;  hfjtqry,  arbitratioiij  J§9- 

3,  26    in  r^tiqn  to  ij^immum  Usury  laws.  29/ 

wage,  :^pi?,'2l3i   statistics,  287-  Utah,  state  loans  to  farmers,  67; 

2^9!;  waste  of,  ^§7j*  causes,  288;  '  minimum  wage,  205:  'ei^ht-hour 

in$tiiance  ag^ins^,  2§9,  3)0,  442-  law  for  women,  237;  fot  miners, 

448;  lack  oruifonp^tiop  on,  289,       fi66,  267.'    " 

302  J  ^  relatioq  to  public  pmpjpy-  '  "'              y 

pjent,  3i2-3f9;  rpgj^larizatipp  of 

i^dH^try  tp  reduce,  319-322'.   See  y^u^tfons,    pfovisiox^    for   annual, 

0^0  Empjoy'ment,  Pn^plpywnt  '  28^^-280. 

offices.  Vagrancy  laws,  as  cause  of  peonage, 

■pniffp^dJDip,  stage  in  ecoiiqi|iic  fie-    '  39^  40,  81.' 

velopp^pht,  3, 4-  Van  Bui^n,  President,  est^bli^ies 

Fnion  preference,  i^,  i67,  180.  ten-hotir  day^  21^. 

Fnionism.    See  Trade  ^nfqii^.  Vegrmont,  deci^ohs  on  strikes,  104; 

fnjtpd  S^tes.  abqlishps  slavery.  37,  cqiidliation  and  arbitration',  137; 

38;  niiul  pfedits  law,  p7;  stitis-  botijre  of  labor"  fpr  womerij  2*71*. 
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